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PREFAOR^ 



T he prratjit volume of tlie Ciimbrulgt Medkvi^l Hkftor^ covcre the 
stormy period of almut three hundred years from Justiiiiaii to 
Chflrics the Great indusiTe, It ia a time little known to the general 
readcTt ftml even students of history in this country seldom turn their 
nttentioii to any part of it but the Conversion of the English. Heiicei 
English books are sciarce—Dr Hodgkin's Italtf imd Acr /rizmlrr# is the 
brilliant exception which pro veil the rule—and the editors have Imd to 
rely more on foreign scholars than in the former volume- Some indeed of 
the chapters treat of subjects on which very little has ever been written 
in English» such a& the Visigoths in Spain, the oiganisation of Imperial 
Italy and Africa* the Saracen invaHions of Sicily and Italy* and the early 
history and expansion of the Slavs. 

Prefesmr Kehl begins with two chapters on Ju^inian* one dealing 
with the conf|uest of Africa and Italy by Bclisariu^^ and Narsea, and the 
imperial restoration in the Wert, the other devoted to the aduiini^tmtion 
in the Eart—^thc Empress Theodora and her influencct Justinian’s 
butldings and diplomncy, and government civil and ecclesiastical- 
The city of Constautinople is reserved for the same writer in 
Volume IV* Dr Roby follows^ with a general survey of Roman Law, of 
its history and growth, and of its completiim by the Itgislatiofi of 
Justiman. A survey of this kind bus hardly been attempted since the 
famous forty-fourtli chapter of Gibbom Then Professor Pfiater takes 
tip the story of the Franks at the accesaioti of Clortfi^ where he left it in 
the first volume, and traces the grow^th and dcdinc of the Merovingian 
kingdom to the deposition of the last of Jainiantt. He then 

foUows it up with another chapter on the politlcnJ and social inatitutions 
of Gaul in IHerovingian times—the King* the Mayor of the Palace, tbe 
Bishop* the (rngin of the benefice, the state of literature and coinniem. 
In the next chapter we turn with Dr Altamira to the Visigoths in 
Spain, and follow their stormy hiatory from the defeat at Voogl^ through 
the Councils of Toledo, to the times of Count Julian and the Swracen 
Conqueat* and to sonic further discussion of Gothic law, Tlic next writer 
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is Dr Hartmann, who tracer the «irly history of the Lumbarda and their 
flottkment in Italy, their conversion a^id the ?itorv of Th€?fxiJlndfi. 
After her eome Rothari and Grininuld^ and the great king LiutpraJid, 
and parallel idth the main narrative h traced the hkloi^ of the duchies 
nf Friuli and Spoleto, So he comes to the conquests of Aistulf and the 
Frankish intervention, and then to the reign of De^ideriua, under whom 
the Lambard power seemed to reach its height^—and vanished in a ninmcnt 
at the touch of Charles the Great The next section^ also by Dr iiEirt- 
mann, is on the Bymntine administriitian of AlHca and Italy. Its special 
interest is the devdopment of local powers in Italy—not oidy the 
Pontifical State, but Venice and other dticsk We can see before the 
fall of the Ily^ntine power that Italy will be a land of cities, llien 
Archdeacon Hutton takes up the life of Gregory the Groats He has to 
tell of GregoryV adminbiration and his nieasorea for the defence of 
Rome from tlie Lombardft^ of hb dealings w ith Emperor and Patrianili, 
of his relations with Brunhild and Theoddiiida, and of hb oversight of 
all tlie VVeatem chnrchefl, reserving only the Mission to the English for 
a later chapter. Then Mr Norman Haynes gives a living picture of 
Justinian's successors—the unpmctieid Justiot the pedant Maurice, the 
crusader Heraclius, and of the tremendous vicissitudes of the Persiaii 
^Va^, with Persians and A vars at one time besieging Constantinople, and 
HeradiuH within two years w^iiming the battle of Nineveh, and diL-rtating 
peace from the heart of Media^ The neatl three chapters arc devoted 
to Ishim. If this is the most brilliant part of Gibbon'^s narrative, it is 
also the pairt which more than almost any other needs revision in the 
bght of later research. Professor Bevan begins with the life of iMnhoniet, 
and Dr Becker of Hainbuig foUows with the expanKjon of the Saxacenst 
relating in one chapter their conejnest of Syria and Egypt, the overthrow 
of Persia, and the rise and fall of the Uidayya^b, In another he traces 
their weatwaiti couree through Africa and Egy pt to Spain till thdr 
defeat at Tours, and then turns to the formation of Muslim kingdoms, 
their conquest of Sicily and their attacks on Italy to the cotiiing of tlie 
Noniiflus, Mr Brooks takes the ^successors of Heroclius to the coming 
of Ijco the Isaurian. ITie chief topics of this chapter arc the ad.vancc 
of the A mbs and their attacks on Constantinople, the history of 
tlie Monothdete Controversy, and the fall of the Heraclian dynasty. 
Dr Pcisker takes m into a new region, describing the original country of 
the Slavs, their society and religion, and their mcKics of warfare. He 
then dJacusses their place in hUtory^ their relations to their CsisruiAn and 
Altaian conquerora, their spread on tJie Gennon bolder and in the 
Balkan countries, and the new social couditions which prevailed when 
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Slav st-ate^i bccamD inilepei'LdeiiL Profcs^r Gaitiilie JuHUm^A fTCctla^ on 
Kclti^ hcflthemfini in Gaul goes back to the timee of CaGsar^ but it 
coheres closeiy with Sir E. ADwyrs pages on Koltie heatheiiisiii in the 
British Ifilei*. 'fhese are placed here rather than in the former volimhe 
for the purpose of bringing them into connexion not only with Germanic 
heathenism but writh the Cniristianity which replsiced thein+ Our materiai^ 
not rich for Gaol, h scanty for Britain i it is only when we come to 
Genuanic heaibemsm—the section taken by Miss Phi llpotb^—that we 
seem to see the living power of the religion. ITie nest is an nnalogous 
chapter devoted to Cbristianity. Mr Warteii first tells ujs the little that 
is knowTi of CThrifitianitv in Roman Britain^ then relates the storv of its 
spread to Ireland and ScotlancL In another section Mr ^\^itnqy tntc^ 
first the conversion of the English from Augo^tuie^s landing through the 
reigir» of Edwin and Oswald to the decisive victory at Winwaedfieldv 
followed by the Synod of Whitby and the coming of ThetKlore. He 
then turns to Germany, where the story gathers round the naine» of 
ColumbaniiSf Willibrord and Boniface, and stops short of Charles the 
GreaPs conversion of the im^ons by the sword. Mr Corbett take» up 
the history and insiitutiem^ of the English (ram Edwin^s time to the 
death of Oflh* "Fhc thread of his narrative is the growth of Sferda^— 
the up and downs of its long struggle under Penda with Northumbria^ 
tile revolt under Wulfhere, and the formation of the commanding power 
wielded by Actlielbald and Offk Its overthrow by Eegbort belongs to 
the next volume. Mr Burr contributes a short chapter on the eventful 
reign of Pepin—a man whose fame is unduly eclipsed by that of the 
great Empnor who followed him. Its main lines are the change of 
dynasty, the intenention in lUly, the Donation, and the conquest of 
Aquitaine. Then Dr Gerhard SeeHger surveys the Conqiasts and 
Impriid Coronation of Charles the Great. He begins with the destruc¬ 
tion of the Lomhanl kingdonii the precarious subniii^ian of Bene van to 
and the settlement of Italian afiaJrs ; then come the disaster of 
Roocevolles and the gnidnal formation of the Spanish MarcE After 
this the annexation of Bavaria^ the farcak-op of the Avars, and the long 
wore with Saxons and Daue^. There lemain the idea of the Empire, the 
events which led to the Coronation and its meaning, and Charles' relations 
to the Eastern Empire. Professor VinogradolT then discusses the 
foundations of society and the origins of Feudoligm. He describes the 
v^arious forms of kinship, natural and artificial, the organisation of 
society, the growth of ktngahip, taxation, the heTitfictutn^ ^tnd the fufiioii 
of Roman and Germanic influences which resLilted io Feudalism. 
Dr SeeligET retunia to the legislation and administration of Charles the 
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Great He nurlu the theacratk character af the Carioringiad State, 
and proceeds to describe the king and his court the royal reveniiSs, the 
inilitaiy syatem, the aswrablics, tlie Icgisktion, the pninocial oHidaJs, 
the mat doniiaid, and the failure of the central power, and of the 
Empire with it Dr Foakes-Jaekson concludes with a survey of the 
growtb of the Papacy, chiefly from Gregory to Cbarlus the Great—of its 
relations to the Empire and the Lotnbanls, of its n^tiations with the 
Franks, of the Frankish intervention and the b^tiiuop of the Temporal 
Power, and of the circumstances and idgniHcaiice of the loipertal 
Coronation. He covers much the same period as Professor Seeliger, 
but he puts the Papacy instead of the Franks in the foreground of bU 
picture- 

VVe are indebted to our critics for many hints and some correcrlions, 
and we gratefully acknowledge thdr appreciation of the splendid work 
done by Dr Pcisker and others of our valued contributors: but on one 
important question wc are quite impenitent, 'Ihe rapetitionH of which 
some of them coiupbJn are not due to any csiidessnesa in aiiting, but to 
the deliberate behef of the Editors that some events mnv with advantage 
be related more than once by direrent writere in different connesL^s 
and from different [winte of view. Thus, to take an imtanre actoallv 
given, the sack of Home by Gaireric h a cardinal event in the history of 
^e Vandals, and a cordinnl event in that of the last days of the Enipi™ 
in the ’V^"clit, In which chapter would they advise u* to leave it out ? 
Bepetitions there must be, if individual chapterm are not to be mutiJated, 
Nor are we much concernHl about onasiona] disagreements of our 
contributors, though we have liomctiniea indicated them in a note. 
Consistency is always a virtue in a single writer; not always in a 
oompoaite work like this. U> have often railed the attention of one 
contributor to the limt that another is of a different opinion ; but we 
s« no advantage in endeavouring to cocccrI the fact that students of 
histoiy do not alwap come to the same etmclusiona 

Our brat thMks are due to Mies A. D. Gremiwcmd for the lahorion* 
work of preparing the maps and the indes: also to Professor Bevim for 
settling the orthography of unfamiliar Oriental names. 


April 1033. 


H. M. G, 
J. P. VV. 
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CHAPTEU 1. 


I JlTS'nNL4N. 

THE Dil*ERlAL REl9lX>RATION IN THE WEST, 

f, 

Ov 9 July 518 the Emperor ARftstA»UB died, leaving nephewii oniy 
hu heirs. The miccession wea therefore quite undecided. An 
obscure intrigue brou^t the Commandcr-iii-Chief of the Guard, the 
rowM e,rcM&itorifni Justin, to the throne, niis adventurer had found his 
way to Constantinople foom the mountains of his native Illyricuni in 
search of fortune, and now became, nt the age of almost seventy veara, 
the faund(^ of h liynaitty^ 

'flic pcMition of the new prinoe did not lack difficulties. Ever since 
484, when the schism of Acaeius embroileri the Eastern Empire with 
tile Papacy, incessant religious and politico] ngiUitions had shaken the 
monarohy, Under pretence of dcfentling the orthodox faith, the 
ambitiouH Vitalianus had risen against Atiastasius sevenU times, and 
proved n cotis^t menace to the new sovereign, sluce be had made 
himself almost independent in his province of Thrace. The Monoph vrite 
porly, on the other hand, which had been warmly suppcirtcil by 
Anastasius, suspected the intentions of Justin, and upheld the fwniiy of 
Its former protector against him. Placed between two dilBeultics, the 
Emperor found that he could rely neither on the army, whose alicgioncc 
waa uncertain, nor on the disturl^ capital, torn by the struggles of the 
Greens and Blues, nor j-et oti the disconteuted provinces*, ruined aa they 
were by war, one] crushed under the weight of the taxes. He saw that 
nothing short of a new politicia directiou could keep his govenuncnt 
from fouiideriiig+ 

part played by Justin hiuiadf in the new older of thin^ was a 
wbordinate one. He was a brave fioldter, but idmoat completely lacking 
in cumprehendun of tilings beyond the battle-field. Quite uncultured, he 
rould ha^ly read, still leas write. Hietorinns tell i» that when he 
btcftme KnipETur, and was obliged to sign ofSciaJ documents:, a pkqiuQ 
of wood wjtJi nmde for him, with holes cot in it corr^pofuling to Ihfi 
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loiters of the ioipcriiil titles By of these cracks the sovereign 

guided his halting hand. Having little acquaintance witli ,the civil 
adminL^tmtioni ignorant of the intricacies of politic^ diplomacy and 
theologyik he would have been quite QverM'helnied by his position^ had he 
not bad someone behind hlEd, ta hdp and guide him. This his sister's 
soUt Flavius Petrus Sabbatius Justidianu»;» known to li^ ns Jtistinian. 

Justinianf as well as his nncle^ M^as bom in Macedonia, in the village 
of Tauresiumf near Uaktib^ He was a peasant of the X4itln 1 ^ 00 , Euid by 
no ineana a Slav as rqman tic tiaditiDnK of a miidi later date aflirm. To 
these traditions a value has long been assigned which the? do not possess^ 
Justinian went early to Constantinople by his uncle's request^ and 
received a thoroughly Romflii and Christian education in llue i^hools 
of the capitaL When^ thmtigh a piece of good luck, Justin became 
Eiuperur, his nephew was about thirty-sin years old; he was experienced 
in politics, his character was formed and hts intellect matured. He was 
quite prepared for tlic position of coadjutor to the new Caeaar, and 
immediately assumed itn The gooii will of his uncle brought him gtep 
by step ncftrer to the foot of the throna He became in turn County tir 
patrician. He was Consul in 5£1, Commander-iii-Chief of the 
troops wbich garrisoned the capital {maffkttct ftpikunt fi patHmn 
praejfcnt<dU% and finally, in 527, Justin adopted him and 

associated him in the Empire itself. Under these varioMs titles it was 
he who really governed in Ms uncle’s name, while he waited until he 
should himiiclf ascend the throne {1 August -537). Tlius, during nearly 
half a century, from 518 to S65 Justbihm's will guided the destini^ of 
the Homan Enipirc in the East. 

Of aU the prominent men who till the pages of historVi few awi more 
difficult to depict and understand than Justinian, ^rhroughont his reign 
the testimony of contempomries is abundant and rangc!s from tlic 
extreme of extravagant adulation to that of senseless invective, thus 
furnishing the most conlradietorv [M>rirmt that exists of any sovereign. 
From the unmeasured praise of the of Edifce^^ and the often 
foolish gossip of the Secret Hhiorj^ it is by no irienns easy to arrive 
at the truth. Besides, it must not be forgotten tliat Justinian reigned 
for thirty^-ight years, and died at the age of eighty-three; and that m 
he drew' near the end of his reign, ah^y loo long, a growing slack nm 
and lack of grip marked hb last yeoR, ft is hardly fair to judge him 
by this period of decrepitude, when he ahnejst seems to have outlived 
himself However, thb man, who left so deep an Impress on the world 
of the sixth century, miinot lightly be passes! by; and, after all, it is 
put^sible to estimate Jii^ fhaiucter. 

llie official portrait is to be found in the nuisaic of Sun Vitale in 
Ravenna, which date* from 547, though it obriously rcprtsenb him jus 
soinewliat younger than he woj^. It gives us a good"idea of Justinian s 
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As tu Lift nioml attribute!^, codtcmpomH^ praise the BiimipUrity 
of his Tiituii'ieirs, the ftietidliDciss of his the sclf-HControl which he 

exercisedf specially over hbi violent tcinperi ^ncl^ above all| the love of 
worh which was one of hin most ehiuroctenatie traitj^. One of his c.'oiiftiets- 
tiickniiriiod him " The Emperor who nevc|- nJeepfs" ami in early to 
rise, and Iftte lo ratine, ihu Emperor claimed to know everything, eacjimitie 
everything and decide every thiog - and brought to this task a gmtt love 
of o^er, a real eara for good adminiatration and an attention to mimite 
deto-i] which was unceasing. Above every thing else, he strove to Hll 
worthily the position of u king. 

Endowed with an autocratic disposition, Justkuan wm naturally 
inclined to give his attention to .aJl subjects, and to keep the diDCctiou 
of all allkirs ntider hie own controh whether they related to war or 
dipldznacy, ndministration or theology, Hia imperial pride, increased 
bj an almost childish vanity, led him to claim complete knowledge 
in every department. He w'as Jealous of anyonn who appeared to be 
fiutKciently great or iisdcpendent to i^ucstioii his decisions. iTiose who 
served him most faithfully were at all times liable to become the object 
of their master's suspicion, or of the libels to which be was olwap ready 
and glad: to listem Huring bis whole life Justinkn envied and distrusted 
^c fame of Belisarius, and constantly permitted and even encouraged 
intrigues against that loyal generoJ. Undi^- an uiiyieldiug appearance, 
he hid a weak and vacillating soul. His moods were liable to Huddeti 
changeo, rash passions and unexpected depression. Ilia will wm r waved 
by the decision and enerp^ of those around him, by that of hj.s wife 
Ihecxlora, who, in the opinioD of conteniporaries, governed tiic Einpire 
t'qimlly, or to a gH^ter citteiit than he did, and by that of his minister 
John of Cappadocia, w'ho domfiuiUrd the prince for ten years by means 
of tiis bold devernesi Naturally so weak a man changisd with changing 
circumstances and might become untrustworthy through deceit at one 
time, or crud through fear at anoUier* It fallowed tliat, m he waa 
alwayet iu need of money—less for himself than for tJie neeihs of the 
State—he was troubled by no scruple m to the mcatis by which he 
obtained it. Thus, in spite of his undoubted good f|iialities, his Ijadly- 
biliuicc<l mind, hh uftture full of coiitrasU, his weak will, childish 
vanity, jealous dis{;^ition and fut^y activity, make up a character of 
only mediocre quality. Eut, if hia‘character was mediocre, Justinifui's 
^ul did nut lock greatness, U lua iMaccdouiou peasant, seated on the 
thnine of the Coesuurs, wiia the successor aiid heir of the Hoiiian Emperors. 
He wa-s, to the world ot the sixth century, the living representative of 
twij idcics that of the Empira, and tliat of Christianity. I'hia 

[Kisition he was detennintd to fill; and because he filled it, he wm a 
great soveraign. 

hew prtiicea liave realised the imperial dignity in a more marked 
degree than thU parvenu, or have done mort to loaiiitaiu the ancient 
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Romrm traditions. From the day when he first mounted the throiie of 
Con^tantinei he claimed in it^ full extent the ancitnt Homan bmptre, 
Soirereign of a State in which Latin was still the ofiidal tongue^ and which 
wafi still styled the « Roman Empire'^ in official Jocumenta, .loHtiniHn was 
less A Hy7Antine than tlie last of tlie Itoman Emperons. ITie most 
esflcntial part of his imperial duty seemed to him to be the restoration of 
that Roman Empire whose fragments tlie barliariana had divided^ and 
the recovery of those unwTitten but historic rights over tlie lofit West 
which his predecessors had so mrefnlly mnintained. The thought of the 
insignia of the Empire, symbols of ir^iipremc authority^ which, ainije they 
had been stoien by Gaiseiic in the sack of Rome had been held by tht 
barbarians^ inflicted an intolerable wound upon hi» prideL,^ and be ftdt 
himself bounds with the help of God|^ to rctoiwpier ■^*the coimtries 
possessed by the ancient Homans, to the limits of tlic two oceanic,^ to 
quote his own words. 

Justinian considered hiniifielf the obvious o^'crlord of the barharinn 
kings who had cKtablished themselves in Homan territory, imd thought 
be could withdraw, if be wished, the delisted imperial authority which 
tlmy held. "^Fhb fact was the keystone of the arch of his foreign policy, 
while at the same time the imperial idea lent int^piration to hh domestic 
govemmenh TlIik Ronmn Einpeior was practiadly Hie law incarnate, 
the niost perfect representative of al^lute power that the world has 
known. This was; Justinian's Ideal. He was, according to Agatliias the 
hiiitorian, ^^ the first of the Byzantine Emperors to shew himself, by 
word and deed, the absolute master of the Romans.'" The State, the 
law, the religion ; all hung on his sovereign will. In cotisequerLce of the 
UQces»RTy infolUbiUty attaching to his imperial function, he desired 
equally to be lawgiv-cr and corKfueror, and to mute, as the Homan 
Emperora had done, the majesty of law to the lustre of arms. Aiixiotffi 
to wield the imperial power for tlie good of the Empire, he wislicd to be 
a refcirmca"; and the mass of llilt promulgated by him ntlc^ts the 
trouble that he took to secure good admiuistmtion^ Desirous, further¬ 
more, of siirrouiidiDg the imperial position with evciy luxury, and of 
adorning it with all magnificence, he determined tliat the trappings of 
the moiULTchy [should be dignified and splendid^ He felt the need of 
resounding titles, and fximpous ceremonial;, and counted the cost of 
nothing lhat might kicrcnse tlie Fplendour of Ids capital. St Sophia 
WAS the incoinparabk monument of tliia imperial pride. 

But stiico the time of Constantine, the Homan Emperor could not 
claim to be heir of the Oy^r$ only: he wan alsc^ the champion of religion, 
and the supreme head of the Church. Justinian gladly received this 
part of his inheritance. Of a diEposition naturally devout, and even 
superstitious, he hiid a taste for religious controven^y, a considerable 
amonot of theological knowledge, and n real talent "for oratory- He 
therefore willingly gave his time to the considemtion of mattersi relating 
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KQ the ^-hureh. Hia decisioDs as unhesitating oii matters af dogma 
^ an matters of law ami nefonn^ and be brought the same intokraut 
fdespotkm to bear on church gdvetiimejit m on everylhiiig else. But 
[above alJ^as Emperor, he believed himt^^lf to be the man whom the L^rd 
)hmi flpecifiliy chosen and prepaied for the direction of human oftairfi, and 
^ver whom the divine proteetlun would ever irat throughout hh life. 
iHe considered himself to be the inoftt faithful of servants to the Gcjd 
who aided him. If he utode war^ it was not simply in order to collect 
the lost provinces into the Komon Empire^ but also to protect the 
Catholics from their enemies the Armn heretics ^ persecutors of souls 
and bodies." His military undertaking had therefore somulhing of the 
enthusiasm of a Crusade. Furthermore, one of the cliief aims of hk 
diplomacy was to lead the heathen peoples into the Christian fold. 
Minions were one of the most characteristic features of the Byzantine 
policy in the sixth century* By their means ■Tustiulan Battered hinu^etfi 
aocoeding to a conteraportiry, that be ‘^^ndeHiiiloly increased liie extent 
of the Christian worli" Thtns the Emperor allied core for religion with 
every political action^ If this pious ardour which cauiumed the prince 
had its dangers, in that it quickly led to intolerance and peri^ccution, 
yet it was not without grandeur; since the progress of dviliiation 
always follows evangelisation. As champion of GoiLp as protector of 
the Churtik, and as ally and dictator to the Papacy, Justinian was the 
great repradcntative of what has been colled “ Cacsarupapisrar 


From the day when, under Justin^s nauic^ he originAlly undertoDk the 
government of the Empire^ these ideas inspired Jusimian^s conduct. 
His lirst wish was to come to some f^^rcemont with Rome in otder to 
end the sdiism. The announcement mode to Pope Homiisdas, of the 
accession of the new sovereign, together with the emba^y despatched 
soon afterwards to Italy to request that peace might he restore^ mode 
it clear to the pontili^ court that they hod hut to formulate their 
requests in order to have them granted. The Komau legatee proceeded 
to Constatitinopk, where because of Justiniaa^s friendahip they received 
a splendid welcome, and olitained all that they demondedH The 
Patriarch John with the greater nuinber of Eastem prelates lu his train 
signed the profession of orthodoxy brought by the papal envoys. The 
names of Acaciua and other heretical patriarchs with those of the 
Enipemni Zcno and Anostasius were cHkeed from the ecdi^iasticnl 
diptychs. After thijs khe Pope was able to congratulate Justinian upon 
hb jEcal for the peace of the Church, and the energy with which he 
sought to restore it. In consequence of the prince's attitude^ and at 
tlie pressing request of the pontiliL'al Icgati^, who reniaincd in the East 
for eighteen months, the dissentient Monophy^itca were vigorously 
persecuted throughout the Empim In S^xia the Patriarch Sevmia of 
Antioch wa» deposed and anathematised by the Synod of Tyre (518), 
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snd snore than fifty other bishops were soon Rftcrvrfirds cbi.^ from 
their sees. For lbn?e yeAra (518-5S^l) the persecution continnea; The 
chief heretical loectingB were scattes%d, the convente closedt the monks 
reduced to flight, imprisoned or ma'^SKcred^ However^ the orthodox 
reaction lacked strength to attack Egypt* where the exilei: found shclteri 
while the Monophy&ile agitation wm aecretly continuing to spread its 
propaganda in other parts of the £ast^ and even in the capital itself^ 
None the less, Eome had stored a decisive victory* and the new dynasty 
could celebrate a success which did much to cstablfeh it securTdy\ 

But it was not only religious zeal that moved .lustiniim* From this 
time he fully realised the palitical importance of an agrccmcnl with the 
Papacy . Without doubt the new government set itself* at any rate at first, 
to maintain friendly relations with the Ostrognthic kingdom of Italy. 
On 1 Januaif}’ 519 Theodoric’'s son-in-law and heir Euthoric became 
Consul as colleague of the Emperor Justin ; and there was a eoiistant 
interthango of ambassadors between Constantinople and Ravenna during 
the years tliat followed. From this moment* however* Justinian drcanied 
of the fall of tlie Ostrogothic power* and watched events in Italy with 
great attention. 

In spite of the prudent toleration that Ttieodorie hod always 
maintained* neither the senatorial arktocracy nor the Roman Churtb 
had forgotten their enmity towards a master obnoxious as a barbarian 
ami on Arinn* Naturally they turned their gaze cea^lessly upon 
Byzantium, where an orthodox prince was striving to restore the faith 
and to defend religiou. In 524 Theodoric, exaspemted by the intercourse 
which he suspected * had Boethius and Symmaefans arrested and con ¬ 
demned to death* and furthermore in the foilowing year sent Pope John 
on an embassy to Constantinople to protest against the EniperoFs harsh 
measures iowarda those who would not conform. Justinian was ready 
to treat the matter in a way calculates) to further his own ends. A 
solemn and triumphant reception was prepared for the pontiff in the 
capitaL Tlie Emperor, with the populace* sallieci forth twelve miles to 
meet the fintt pijpe who had ever entered Conf^t&ntinople. Stjvereign 
honours were lavished upon him* and Juatin desired to be recDiLseccatcd 
by his hands. When on his return Theodoric, misdoubting the sucreiH 
of the embassy, arnwtcd and imprisoned the unhappy John* who died 
miserably in his prison soon afterwards (18 May 5^), Italian could 
help comparing this heretical and perHccuting prince with the pious 
who reigned in the East. It followed that when death daimed 
Theofloric in his turn (Aug* 526) and when the regent Amal4^untha 
was involved in difBcultios* (he pnpnlalion of the peninsula wcik intoxi¬ 
cated by hope* and only waited on opportuuily for changing their master* 
and eagerly CTie<) out for a deUverer* 

Meanwhile iTustiniaa’'s domestic policy sucoessitillv overcame the 
obstacles which, one after another* threatened the security of the new 
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VitftJiuius was ft rival not to be despised, 

£tfJUv treated. He was gi ven the ril^of 

and hL^im^ Consul in 5SS0- He appeared to be aH-powerlul - 

and afterwards Justinian gat rid of him by of an as^- ^ 

Greens were partisans of Ana^tasins. Agaiml them tb« 
up for hini-Sf a devoted party amongst the Blues, f" 
privilege, and even' opportunity to harm ^eir was pven 
Ua. fc^pi«. Further, to please the n.oh of the 

-as distributed, m imperial Consulate ,n 5K1 was ^ 

magnificence of iU shows, wWch cost -288,000 W.di, mote ^ 

sterling te-daj. In this way Jushiiian 

classes in Bvamtium, with the Chureh by his nrth^oxy. with 

bv his llatterv, and with the arirtocracy and the ^pu^ u-^"^ 

thus secure, he launched fortli on his ca^r. At 

nexion with 'Fheodora liegan, which ended in a 

marringe. Neither Justin nor Bywmtium appear to have been much 

ahockS by it. To please hi.s nephew the “"^Tthat the 

mbtress the h^di dignity of patnciaii; he then, in order that the 
marriage might take ^ abrogated the law by which albmc^ l»tw»n 
senators and high officials and stresses were forhi^^^o When, m 5S7, 
Justinian was Sichdlv associated in the Empire 
with him on Easter Day in the chuteb of St ^pbm, by the 
the patriarch. WTien Justin died (1 Aug. 597). his ^phew succeed 
him without opposition. He Was to teign Oter Eoman Eiijpite^ft 
the East for nearly forty yearn (537-565), ^ to b<?gin to rnalise the 
ambitious dreams whidi bad long filled hi* soul. 

II. 

However, during the first years of his 
carrv' out the fivr reaching plana which he had imide, or avea ^ ^ 

the reconstruction of the Roman Empire on ite ancient plan, Justinian 
had to deal with numerous and serious difficulties. . . i 

Tlic Persian wiir, stopptfd by the peace of ^ Ttfar 

in the last montlis of Justin^a reign. The old king J 

worrietl by the oncroachlng policy of ByKuitiiim, and .. 

by the increase of Roman influence dunng ^^iins and 

CaticoeUi^ region amnii|f the IjMu the Ib&nmitt an m 

furtbermore indignaut at the attack that the iin^na is s a 
Nisibis. The vassals of the two States were f 

the Svrian and Armenian frontiers, and >" i l^po '****• ^iPf^novimr 
.m the point of breaking out. To Justinian this '*«« EtiS 

since it necessitated the mobilisation of the gn» er pa o .* frontier 
amiv under Belisarius, its most fainotw general, on ^ , -iTomitimi. 
The Emperor liad only one cate, which was not to proceed to estremitica. 
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and to end the war aa sOim as po&aible. Not realiJfing^ perlia[js not 
wishing to redise^ the gmitness of the Eastern peril, and anxious Ailj to 
free his hands for the conquer and liberation of the West, he she wed 
himself ready to make the largiest concesaions in order to heal the brenilu 
Ill this way the pelU^e of 5S2 was conduded, and gave to Justinian the 
disposition of his entire forces. 

At home, Diherdidiculties presented thenti^elves. The special favour 
shewn by the government to the led to a dangerous agitAlion in 

the capital. Sure of imperial support the Blues took all possible Licence 
against their adversaries without let or hindiance from police or justice. 
Thus injuredp the Greens opposed violenoe to violencej and since they 
were Rtill attached to the faiiiHy of their old protector AnfUtUaius, whooe 
nephea-s Hyjiatiua and Fonipeinsdwdt in CaiistantinQple, their opposition 
soon took on a political and dynastic complexion. This resulted in a 
perilous state of unrest in the capita!, tftill further aggravated by the 
depiomblc condition of the public administration. 

At the beginning of hLa reign Justinian had chosen as miniaters 
Tribonian^ dominated m 529 Quaestor of the Sacred Palaeep and John 
of Cappadocia, invested iu 531 with the high post of praetoriau pro^fect 
in the Eaat. Tlie former was a remarkable man. An eminent jurist, 
and the greatCHt scholar of the rlay, he wa.'i unfortiuiately capable of any 
action for the sake of moneYf and as ready to sdJ juatice as to amc^d 
tlie law. The latter was a skilful adndnLstrator, and a real statrsman, 
but Irnrsh, unscrupulous, greedy and cruel. Nothir^ could check him iti 
his eHbrb to tear from tlie subjects the money needed for the Emperorw 
c^lc?&a ex^nditure, and idthoi^h he won the favour of the prince by 
his great skill in finding resources, his harshne^ and exnctiojis made him 
otherwise universally detested. Under such minblern, the officials in 
ever)' rank of the government service thought only of huitating their 
chiefs, nie rapacity of the government ruined the "taxpayers, while the 
partiiilitv of the adminifltration of judice resulted in a genend feelirig of 
inseettrity^ Under the weight of these miseries the provinces, according 
to on oflicial document, had become ** quite tin inhabitable.’' The counti^' 
was depopulated, the fiddi deserted* and complaints pound into 
Coiistantinopk from all ^dea agmnst «the wickidness of the oflicials,^ 
An inec^nt stream of rmmigratioti brought a hofct of misembk folk to 
the caipilal, adding new elemonbi of disorder and discontent to those 
already thetv^ From these camscs sprang, in January 532, the dangerous 
rising known as the Nika Riot, which diook Justinian's throne. 

The Emperor was hissed at in the Circus fll Jan, 532), and the 
disturbance spread beyond the boundaries of the hippo^me. and 
ri'Ached nl! quarters of the city. Greens and Blues mode eoRiiiion cause 
against the hated govemmenti and soon to the accompaniment of cries 
of NIA\4 (Victory) the crowd wtis tearing at the railings of the imperial 
palace, demEinding the dismissai of the praeftet of tlie city, and of the 
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two hated ministemi TriboiiLAii ai^d -lohn of Cappadocia. 
gave but too late. Kh appareiit weakiieia only eiicooragcrf the 

mob* and the revolt bccAmc a revolutioru The fires kindled by the 
rebels for three days, and destroyed the finest quartcri of the 

capital. Justinian, almost destitute of means of defenoet shut himself 
up in th^e palace without Attempting to do any things and the obvious 
result followed. As might have been expect^t the mob proclaimed 
emperor Hypatius* the nephew of Anostasius, nnd, swelled hy all 
nialcojitcatSf the insurrection ixMioe a definite political moveuient, 
‘‘Hie Empire,** wrote an eye-witness, ***seemed on the verge of its fall.^ 
Jtmtinian, in despair of curbing the riot which hail continued for six 
daySf lost hw bend, and thought of saving himself by flight. He liad 
already ordered to loatl the imperial treasure in ships. It was then that 
'^Fheodora rose in the Couiicik to rocatl to their duty the Emperor and 
ministers who were abandoning ih She said W'^cn safety only reniaina 
in flight still I will not flee. 'I’hoae who have wom the crown should 
not survive its falL I will never live to hoc the day when 1 ahall no 
longer be saluted as Empress. Flee if you wish, Caesar ; you have 
money, the ships await you, the sea is unguarded. As for me, 1 stay. I 
hold with the old proverb which says tliat the purple is a good winding- 
aheeL" This display of energy revived the courage of alL As soon as 
discord had been sown among the rebels hy a lavish distribution of gold, 
Belisarius and M mid us with their barbarian mercenaries threw them¬ 
selves on the crowd collected in the hippodrome. ITiey gave no quarter, 
but continued theiir bloody work throughout the night (18 January). 
More than 30,000 corpses according to one computation, more than 
30,000 according to other witnesses, flooded the arena with blood. 
Hypatius and Ponipeius were arrested, and both executed the next 
morning. Other condemnations followed, and, thanks to the frightful 
blcx>dshed which ended this six days’’ battle, order was established once 
more in the i^pital, and theoceforth the imperial power became more 
absolute tlian ever. 

In spite of every difficulty the imperial diplomacy never lost sight of 
any event that might further the accoiuplishment of Jtistinian^s plans. 
OMurrences in the Vaiwfal kingdom in Africa and the tlstrogothic 
kingdom in Italy were carefully watched for the profit of the Empire. 
In -Africa, as in Italy, every thing was in favour of the imperial restoration. 
The Koinan people, governed by barbman kings, h^ kept alive the 
memory of the Empire, and looked impatienlly to Constantinople for 
a deliverer. According to Fustd de Coulanges ** they [lersLsted iti 
regarding the Homan Empire as their supreme head; the distant pciwer 
seemed to them to be an ancient and saered authority, a kind of far-off 
providcneeT to be called upon as the last hope and cuiiitolrttioii of the 
unfortunate.^ They felt still more keenly, perhap^ the miseiy of being 
ruled by heretical sovereigiLs. In AfrioL, where rigorous pen^ution of 
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Cuthcilics hiid lon^f been earned t^cryme hopcii for the mill jf the 
** horrible ^secular captivity,’^ In Italy^ TTiewloric^ prolonged tqlemtion 
hud rcconciicd no one to him^ and hU ultiniftte severity hh 

Roman aubjeett^. A cluiiih agitation held sway in the West, and the 
eoming of tlie Einperoris fioldiem wa^ eagerly awaited and dei^ind. 
What i» more Hurprisitig is that the {rnrhariiiii Icin^ iheniKclves 
aekiiowiedged the justice of the imperial dainis. I'hey also ^till 
reverenced the Empire wheww lands they had divided^ they tlionght of 
themselves sassals of the AoLVffrtw* received his eommand-H with rcspcfct 
and Ixiwed before his remonstrance. Hilderit^ who had reigned over the 
Vanda] kingdom Mince 523, was proud to proclaim hinmelf the personal 
friend of Tostinian. The two interchange presenLsand emhassii>^T 
the Etnpcniri& head replaced that of tlie king on the Vandal coinage. 
Amalii-snntfaa, who had govcmcfl Italy since 5K6 in the name of her son 
Athalaric^ mfide it her Brst care to recommend the youth of the new 
prince to Justinian's kindness: and the prince himself begged for the 
imperial favour ttie day accessioii. He recalled with pride the 

fact that his father had been adopted by Jlisting and that he cuiild 
therefore claim kinship with the So great wa.s the presdige of 

the Homan Empire throuj^nut the West that even the opponents of 
the imperial policy, such rs ^Vitigis orTotila, were willing to aeknowktlg)e 
themselves the Eniperoris yassals. 

Justinian realist th^^^: he also reaBsed the e^ntial weaktica*? of the 
barbarian kingdoms—their internal disiiienriQns, and inability to make 
common cause against a foe. Thertfore from the first he took up the 
p^ition of their overlord, waiting until cireunistajiccs Khoulcl funiii^}i him 
with an opportunity for more active interference. This occurred, jes far 
as Africa was concerned, in ^31. At thifi time a domestic revoiutiDu 
sub^Lituted Gelinier, another descendant of Gaiscric, for the weakly 
Hilderic. lillderic at nnotr appealed to Bysoiutium, begging the F.mpepor 
to support the cause of lu-i dethroned vassal Byzantine diplomacy at 
once interfered in the haughtiest majmer^ dcmaiid^ing the refftoratiuii^ or 
at any rate the liberation of the uulinppy king, and evoking thedeeisioii 
of the dispute to the Emperor's court. Gelimur alone, perhapA, aniong 
the barbarian princes, reragnised the fact that conceadonM, however large, 
woidd only postpone the inevitable struggle. Therefore he Hatly refused 
the satisfaction required, and replied to the Byzantine demand.^ by 
redoubled severity towareb his ptiliticAl and religious enemies. The 
struggle had begun, and all was ready for the imperial restoration. 

HI. 

Besides holding several trump cards, Justinian po^sessefl rttuilher 
advanUge in the redoubtable war machine ennstitofed by the By/antitie 
army with its general The imperial armvv *n Justinian's time, was 
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e?58£rntiimy of ircruited frotii n.U the bairbanjui-H of the 

EfLst And West. Htiiia, Gepidrt^ Herub, VjindAl.% Goths and LoTnliarihit 
An toe and AnneniansTi men from the Cum-asuH^ Arabs 

from Syria, and Afoors from Africa served in it ride by sidej glad to sell 
their aervicEK to an Kn^jwror who fiaid well, or to attach themselves to 
the person of A celebrated general, to whom they would forni the guard 
And stofF (u 7 rii.eTr*«rT«t). Ihc greater number of those soldiers were 
mounted. Only the smallest part of the tmops consisted of InfAfitry 
which, being heavily equipped, was more notable for solidity than 
mobility, 'rhe cavalry, 00 the other hand, was excellent, liarli^ with 
iron, artiied wJth sword and lonre^ bow and quiver^ the heavy rtgiineais 
of Bv^ntinc cniraseierK (co^a^ArjirfO were equally fonned to break the 
enemj'’s ranks from a diatanee by a Hight of am>wa, or to carry nil before 
them by the splendid diLsh of their charge. This cavalry genemlly 
sufficed to win battles, and the old rcgiuieatSj^ proved as they were 
hy a hiuidrefl Hghts, and matchless in bravery, made incoiiijMmtblc 
soldiers. 

Howes'er^ in spite of the^ qualities, the troops were not lacking in 
the faults inseparable fruin mercenarv artiiics. Convinced that w‘ar 
should maintain war, and owning no fatherland, they pillaged inerd- 
Itissly wherever they went, ^Vith an insatiable greetl of gold, wine and 
women, and witli thoughts always bent on plunder, they easily slippeil 
the yoke of discipliU'C, and imposed unheard-of conditions on their 
generals* Even treason was not below them, and more than one victory 
was lost by the defection of tlie troop on the field of battle, or their 
disorganisation in the rush for plunder* After a victory, things w^cre 
still worse* Only anxious for leisure in which to enjoy their ill-gn>tten 
gains, they were deaf to entreaty, and the efforts of the gcuerAls to 
restore dbcipline frequently led to luutjny in the camp* 'llie oflleers, of 
wdiom the greater number were barlsarianii, were not much more to be 
trusted than the men. They also were greedy, undisciplined and jealous 
of each other, always a willing prey to intrigue and treason. 

Certainly the faulty organisation of the army explained :sainc of these 
failings, llie conimissariat was bAdly arranged, pay generally lu an^cars, 
while the treasury ofliciols and the generals sought, under vitrious 
pretexts to client the soldiers. Thus if the army was to be of imy mse, 
everything rcAlly depended cm tlie Coiiimander-in-Cliief .Justinian liad 
tile good forlune to find excellent gviM.*rals at the fiead of his armies; 
tliey were adored bv the troop, and able, by a mixture of skilful energy 
and firni kindness, to keep them in liond and load them where they 
wished* Such were the patrician Geriiiaous, the EuipcTOr's nephew^ who 
commondefl in turn in 'lliracc, Africa and Syria i itelisAnus, the hero of 
tlic reign, coiniuerer of the Peraions, Vandids and Ostrogotlis of Africa 
and Italy, and tlie IatI resource of the Empire in every peril; and 
loiitly the eunuch Naraes, who conceulud under a frail appenrance 
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indomitabk^ energy, pnxiigious activity and a strong will. He ^os a 
wonderful gencrdi who eompkted the ruin of tlic Goth.^ and dvi^sed tbe 
Alcmatinic hordes from Italy. 

The nomencai force of the iinpenal armies must not be exaggerated. 
Beli.^^rius had Hcartely 15fD00 men with which to deiftroy tlie V^m^al 
kingdom^ he had eftil] les^s in his attack on the Ostro^thic realm, only 
IQ^OOO or 11,000; and altogether 2ofl00 to 30,000 suHiced to break 
down the Ostroguihic n^istai^ce. 'Hie weakne^ of thi» furoc added to 
the faidty organisation explains the interminable length of duntlniatiV 
wars, spedally during tlie second hidf of the reign. It also illustmti^ 
the ftindaniental vice of the govemmenti which was the perpetual 
disproportion between the end aiuied at, and the ciieans employed for its 
Acc-miiplishment. Ijiek of money always led to reduction of expenses 
and curtailment of effort. 

Hciwover, when in 533 the chance of inten'cntion in Africa pTC^Hoited 
itself, -lustiimn did not liesitate. Grave doubts as to the auec^^f^ of the 
disbint enterprise were felt at eourij^ond in the Council John of Cappoiloda 
pointed out its numy perils with a ^mewhat brutal cleamesa, Beforo 
this oppr^ition, add(d to the critica] condition of tlm treasury and the 
discontent of the soldiers, Justinian bimself began to waver. On the 
other hand, the AfricEui bishops, surrounded as they were with the halo 
of maityrdoin, revived the prince^iH flagging zea] and promised him rictoiy. 
As soon as it bc^me known that imperial intervention was probable, 
risings against the Vandal domination broke out in Tripolitana and 
Sardinia, Furthennorc, Justinian could not hesitate long, because of 
the strength of the motives impelling him forward, his burtiing desire of 
conquest, and Ins ahsolute trust in the justice of hb daiins and in divine 
protection. He himself took the initiative in making the final decision^ 
and events proved that in doing so he was wiser than hia tnon^ prudent 
ministers. 

l"he African cumpjdgn was et^mdly rapid and triumphant On 
S52 June 533 Iklisarius emharked for the West. Ten thousand infantn'f 
and from five to six thoufiond cavalry were shipped in five hundr^ 
tranhport-ships, manned by twenty thouknd aailom, A fioet of wnr-^ship 
(dromons) manned by two thounancl oarsmen convoyed tlie expedition, 
l^e Vandals could offer little resistance to theso forces. During the last 
hundred years they had lofst in Africa the energy which had once jiuule 
them invincible; and in &pite of hii^ boasted bravery, their king Gel liner 
proved himself, by his indecision, senaitiveuess^ lock of peiseveranoe and 
want of will power, the woist po^ibk leader for a nation in daagm^ 
rhti neutrality of the Ostrogoths, which Byzantine cliplomiwy lud i^%d 
gave Belisarius ever>* dbanec of fair play. Early in SeptemW 533 he 
was able to disembark unhindered on the desert headland of Caput A ado. 
He was well iwcivcd by the African people, and iiiaielied on t:ttrthflge 
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while the itopcriJiJ. fi«t tumed lack, flkirling the coast in e norlherlj,' 
clireJion. On September 13 the battle of Dcciroum wati fought, and 
slmttcred Geliincr s hopts bv a single blow, while Carthage, the chief 
town and only fortress in Africa, fell into the conqueror's liands un¬ 
defended. In' vein the Vandnl king recalled the forces which he had 
detached for service in Sardinia, and endeavoured to regain his capital. 
He VOS forced to raise the blockndc, and on the day of 'rriciunaruio 
(mid-Dec. 533) the Uyaantine cavalry again o^'croune the impetuosity of 
the barbarians, 'fhis was the final and decisive defeat, All Geliraer's 
towns, his trcaaureB and family fell in tom into Belisariua' hnoda He 
bimsclf, hemmed in in his rctr^l on iMt Fappiin, was forced to surrender, 
on receiring a promise tluvt his life slmuld he spared, and that he should 
be honourably treated (March 534). In a few months oontrery- to all 
etpectfltions, a few cavalry regimenta had destroyed Gaiseric's kingrlom- 
Justinian, always optimistic, considered the war at an end. He 
recalled Belisariiis, who was decreed the honour? of a triumph; while he 
himself, somewliat arregantly, assumed the titles of Vandalicija and 
Africanua- Furlhcnnore he adorned the walls of the imperial palace 
with mosaics representing the events of the African war, and Gellitier 
paying boiimge to the Emperor and Theodora. He hmdened to restore 
Roman institutions in the conquered province, but at this very moment 
the war broke out afresh. 'ITie Berber tribes had passively allowed the 
Vandals to be creahed: now it was their turn to rise agRiivst the imperial 
authority. The patrician Solomon, who had succeeded Behsarius, 
eocrgeticaUv put down the revolt in Byzacena (534) but be was unable 
to break through the group of Aurts in Numidia (535): and soon the 
discontented troops, dissatisfied with a general who was strict and 
demanded too much from them, broke into a serious mutiny 
Bclisarius was obliged to leave Sicily for Africa at once, and arrivwl just 
in time to save Cartilage, and defeat the rebels in the plains of 
Membressa. To complete the pacification it was found oecessary to 
appoint the Emperor's own nephew Germanus governor of Africa. 
After performing prodigies of courage, skill and cneigy, he sncceeiled at 
last in crushing nut the insurrection (538), But four years hml Wn 
Iwt in nselesB and exhausting struggles. Only then was the patrician 
Solomon, invested a second time with the rank of Govemcir-Gcncml, 
able to complete the pacification of the country (539), By a bold march 
he forced lobtliL^, the strongeet of the iJerher princes and the great chi^ 
of the Allies, into submission. He overran Zab, Hodna and Mauretania 
Sitifensls, forcing the petty kings to acknowledge the imperial suremintv. 
Under his benefioent rule (539—544) Africa once more eipericncctl peace 
and security. His death occasioned another crisis. The revolted Borbena 
mode common cause with the mutinous soldiers. A usurper Guntharic 
murdered Arcobindns, the Governor-General, and proclijmed hia own 
independence (543), Africa seemed on the point of slipping from tlie 
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Empire, mid the fruits of Belis&rius* victorie!; were, to quote IVocopiuB* 
phrase, ** a«t eomplctely aubihi luted os though they hod never existed/ 
Thui time again, the enei|^' of u generei, John IVoglita, overeanic 
the danger. After two years of warfare (546-548) he heat down the 
Berber rcinstance, and restored, pennanentlv at last, the imperial 
nuthority. 

After fifteen joars of war and strife Africa once njore took her place 
in the Roman Empire. Doubtless it was not the Africa that Itome lieui 
nnre pontesiied, and of ahieb Justinian dreamed. It included Tripoli tana, 
Byzaceno, Froeonsuhiris, N'umidia, and Mauretania Sitifenris. nic Bvxan- 
tiiiesaUo occupied Sardinia, Corsica and the Balearic Isles, all dependencira 
of the African government. But w ith the exception of several scattered 
places uti the coast, nf which the mad important wrua the citadel of 
Septem (Ceuta) at the Pi I lam of Hercules, the whole of West Africa 
broke away from Justinian. .Mauretania Caesnriensis and Mauretania 
Tingilana always remained independent, joined to the Empire only by 
the Imtsest bond of vassalage. However, within these limited boundariw 
the work of fte in)i»rial restoration was not in vain. It is clear that 
Justinian's reign left a lasting impress on the lands drawn once more 
into the bosom of the luunarehv. 


llie conqm^l of Africa hy Belisorius fiunishcd Justinian with n 
splendid base for operations in Italy, where he hoped to carry out hi* 
ambitious project*. As had been the caw in Africa, dreumstanoe* 
provided him, in the nick, of time, with a pretext for interference in the 

Amalasuntha, daughter of 'riieodoric. and regent for lier young son 
AlhaJanc, hnd soon succeeded in arousing the discontent of he/barlwrian 
subjeete by her Roman sympathies. Made uneMy by the growini? 
Opposition, she put herself into comniunkntion with'the Court at 
CouatauUiiople, „f the imperial bencvolenre an asylum in tJie 

iANt should she need it. In return she offered all facilities for the fl«t 
^ Bdisanus to revietual in Sicily in 583, and finallv allciwed hemilf to 
^ persu^i to propose to JuBtinian the conquest of Italy (6341 'iTie 
dead, of the y;„ung Athi^c (October 63?) further £ 

pnne^s In oHcr to strengthen it, she made her eotidn 

months later a natioual revoliition 
hke that which li^ hurkJ Hilderie from the throne in Africa, liepumd 
Themloncs ^ugljer. Ai^untha was imprisoned bv onkr oHS 
i^al luwband, ^d soon afcrwards asaassbated (April 535). As luul 
Wu he m Afnca, but even with increased imperiousiK^ Sm 
Bymntine diplomacy demanded satisfaction for the arrS of a princess 

As if to complete the remarkable pandldisn. pre*nt«l by Italian 
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anti ^fricoti nfikirat Thuodali&d thtt Gothic king was, like Gelimer, 
iinpruHsionable, changeable, ututtOAdy, unreliable, and, in additicHi, a 
coward. Af^ the first military demonstnitions he ottered to Jinttlnian's 
ainbusisatlor to cede Sicily lo the Empire, to acknowledge hiiiuself oh a 
vassal of Bvjautjuiii, and, soon afterwiirda, he proposed to abandon the 
whole of Italy in return for a title and a money pottlenHait. Against 
such a foe IkJiBarius had no fonuidable task, specially as in view of the 
Ostrt^thie war, Bv^atitinc diplomacy had secured the Frankish alliance, 
just Qji iij the African war it had secured tiuit of the Ostrogoths, iritiiii 
the end of 535, while u By ran tine army wm concentrated in Dalmatia, 
Bclisarius landed in Sicily, and occupied it, hatdly needing to strike a blow. 
Theudaluui was terrified, and “already foelLng the fate of Gelimer nhotil 
to descend on Idin ” oBcred any coiicesstona. Then, on hennng that 
Bclisariiis hod been obliged to return to Africa, he once more plucked 
up eouinge, imprisoned the imperial ambossadorii, and Hung himself 
desperately into the struggle. Little good it did bias. VtTiilc one of 
Justinian's geaeraL oontjuered Dalmatia, ilelisariua crossed the Strait 
of Messina (May 536) and, greeted by the Italian people as a liberator, 
in turn seized Naples and occupied Romo unopposed (10 December o36). 
However, llie Ostrogoths still possessed more energy than the Vandals. 
On the news of the iirst diiasters, even before the foil of llunie, they 
detlironed the incapable Theudahaii, and elected as king Witigis, one of 
the bravest of their warriom. With oonsidcrable skill the new king 
checked the inarch of the Franks by the cession of ihmeoce; then, 
Having united all hia forces, he preceded with 150,000 men to besiege 
Helisaiius in Rome. For a whole year (March SST—March 538) he 
exhausted himself in vain elForts to take the Lternal City. L very thing 
miscairicd before the opleadid energy of Belisarius. Mesanwhile, another 
Roman army, which had landed at the In^ lining of 5il8 on the Adriatic 
coast, was ^upying Pirenutn. Greek troops, at the request of the 
Arclibishop of Milan, hud tootle a descent on Liguiia, and sdited the 
great town of northern Italy. Witigis, in despair, <l«ided to ulmndon 
Rome. The triumph of tlie imperialists seemed assured, and tu finish it 
Justinian despatched anuther army under Narses into Ibily. Unfor¬ 
tunately, .Norses' instruct ions wctp not only to reinforce Bell sari us, but 
also to spy upon him; and the misunderetaiiding between the two 
generals soon paralysed all operations. Tliey confined tlieiiiselves to 
saving Kiiuiiil, which waa at Lacked by Witigis; but idlowed the Goths 
to itconquer Milan, and 'nieudibert's Franks to pillage the valley of the 
Po on their own account. At last in 539 Justinian decided to recall 
Narscs, luid to leave to Bidtsarius alone the ta.sk of conducting the war. 
It was brought rapidly to a successful end. Pressed on every side^ 
Witigis threw himself into Ravenna, and the imperialists besieged it 
(end of 589). For six montlis the Ostrugoths held out, counfJug on a 
diveraimi to bo caused by the Persians in tlie East, the intervention of the 
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LfOtnburdii, and the dcfcctian of the Franks. When they theni^elveji 
abandoned by all, they determined to negotiate ivith Justihtan (May 540)i. 
The Kmperor leaned towards eotiriliatian and shewed himself inclined to 
allow Witigis to keep possession of Italy north of the Fo. But for the 
first time in hi.’s life Bellsarius refused to obey, and declared that he 
would never ratify the eonvL’iition. He wished for complete victoiy, 
and hoped to destroy the Ostrogothic kingdom as completely ns the 
Vandal. Then occurred a strange episode. The Goths suggested that 
the Byzantine general, whose valour they hud proved, and whose 
independence they hod just ascertained, should be their king, Witigis 
himself consenting to abdicate in his favour. Bell sarins pretended to 
full in with their pious in order to obtain tlic capitulation of Knsenm; 
then he threw off all disguise and declared that he had never worked for 
anyone hut the Emperor. 

Once more, a* he had done in Africa, Justinian in his optimistic 
mind considered the war at an end. Froudly lie a.ssumed the title of 
Gotliicus,recalled Bchsanus, reduced tlie troops in occupation; imd in 
the Ostrogothie kingdom, now transformed into a Homan province, he 
organised a system of purely civil administration. Once mote the i&suc 
disappointed his anticipations. TIiu Goths indeed soon lecovcrad them- 
sielvei. Scarcely had Beliaarius gone, before they organised resistance to 
the north of the Po, and instead of Witigis (a prisoner of the Greek.s) 
they chose Hildibad for king. The tacdessncBs of the Byzantine adminis¬ 
tration, which wa.*t both harsh and vexations, still further aggravaUal the 
situation: and w hen, at the end of 541, the accession of the young and 
brilliant Totila gave the barbarians a prince equally remarkable for his 
ehivalmus courage and unusual altractiveuess, the work of the imperial 
reiitoration was undone in a few months. For clcvon v<sats Totila was 
able to hold at bay the whole force of the Empire, to recon<pier the 
w hole of Italy, and to ruiq the reputation of BelLsarioe. 

He passed the Po with only five thousand men. Central Italy wns 
soon opened to him by the victories of Fnenza and Mtigillo. Then 
while the disabled Byzantine generals shut themselves up in fort*^ 
without attempting any joint action. Totila skilfully moved toward* ll« 
Campania and aoulhcm Italy, where the provinces had suflered las^ frun» 
the war, and would consequently yidd Win supplies, Naples fdl to him 
(MS), and Otnuito, where the impridisbi revjctuallcd, was besieged. 
At the same time Totila conciliated the Homan population hy his 
political skill; he made war without pillaging the country, and hi* 
justice wa.* proverbial. Justinian felt sura tlmt no one czeept BdiNarius 
was capable of dcalljig with this formidable foe. TJierofore he was 
ordeied back to Italy (5+4X Unfortunately Iheje weiv just then so 
^y calls on the Empire, from Africa, on the Danube, and from the 
lersian frontier, that the great eftbrt ne«lcd in the peninsula was not 
fortitcoming. Tie imperial general, bereft of money, and almost 
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without nn armvt wq* practimllj powerless. Content with having 
thrown supplies into Otranto, he fortified htmself in Ravenfia and sitayed 
there (545)« TatiU seized Ihe posU by which comniunlmtionq were 
inaintained between llaTcnnu and Home, and finally in vestisd the Etcmml 
City, which BeLLsariim was unable to save when he finally roused himself 
from hia inaction (17 December 546). Totila then tried to make 
peace with the Emperor, but Justinian obstinately refused to negotiate 
with a soveieign whom hs held to be nothing but an uatirper. 'ITiereforc 
tlie war went on. Behsarius did manage to recover Kome, evacuated 
by the Gothic king and emptied of its inhabitantA, and dung to it 
successfully in spite of all Totila^a hostile attacks (547). But the 
imperial army was scatterul over the whole of Italy^and quite powerless; 
and reinforcements when they did arrive from the E&^ip could not 
pre%Tnt Totila from taking Perusia in the north and Russano in 
the south. HelLuirius badly supported by bis lieutetuuita, and driven 
to desperation, demAndcd to be recalled (54bX When his request 
was granted he left Italy, where bis glory had been m sadly tarnished. 
*^God hiinsdf,^ wrote a contcmporaiy, ** fought for Totila and the 
Gotba.^ 

In fact, no r^tstance to them remained. Beliziariua haji been gone 
for leas thtm a year when the imperJalisU were left with only four towns 
in tlio peninsula: Ravenna, Ancona, Otranto and Crotono^ Soon after¬ 
wards tiw fleet whieh Totila hod ermted conquered Sicily (550)^ Corsica^ 
Sorciinia (551), and ravaged Dnlnmtia, Corfu and Epirus (551). Mean¬ 
while the fast ageing Justinian wa3 absorbed in itsde&j theological 
discussions and foigot his province of Italy. **Thc whole West was iti 
the hands of the harhariana^^ wrote Pfocopiuii. However, moved by 
the entreaties of the eniignint Italians who Hocked to Ryaamtiunit tlie 
Emperor recoverecl himself. He dcfcjjatched a fleet to the West whieh 
forteiLl Totila to evacuate Sicily, while a great army waa mobilised under 
the dircctiun of Genniuius to reconquer Italy (550), The sudden death 
of the general hindered the operutionA, hut Norses, apjKiinted wt his 
aucceasor, auried them on witji a long foi^otten encr^ and decUion. 
He boldly .staled his conditions to die Eniperor, and succeeded in 
wringing from luni those supplicas that had been doled out ho incagrdy 
to his jirctlece&sors. He obtained money, arms and soldicra, and soon 
commandcKl the largest army ever entrusted by Justinian to any of Ids 
generals, nuniberi ng probably from tliirty to thirty-live thousand men. 
In the spring of 562 he attacked Italy from the north, moved on 
Ravcnmi, ami from there mode a bold push for the south hi order to 
fom:; Totila to a decisive cjigogcinont. He encountered tlie Gotlii in 
the Apennines at Togimie (May or June 552), not for from the site 
of Bu:ita Goilumin where, Prowpius tells ui, Camillus repiilscd the 
Gauls in ancient days. The Ostrogotiiic army was stricken with paiiie^ 
and broke and lied as soon as the battle was joined; Totila was borne 
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ftwaj in tte TOiit, and pcrJ^hiid in it. The Gathic State bad it* 

dea^-blaw. 

The Byzantines could hardly l>elie%‘e that their fomiidable [Uitsiiiy 
really oviarome. They wanted to dis^lntcr hh Ixxiy to oEsure thcajselves 
of their good fortune; “ and Imving ga^ at it for a long titne^’" wrote 
Procopius, **they felt satifdkd that Italy was really ccpnt|uerud,^ It wojs in 
vain that the unhappy remnant of the Gothic people rallied under anew 
king, Teiaa, for a l^t desperate struggle. By degrees the whole of 
central Italy, incltiding Home it^lf, agaiii; passed into the hands of tlie 
Groeka Finally Narses fouglit the last b^banau muster in Campania 
near the foot of Mt V^vius on the slopes of Monte l^ttere (I^tons 
Loctarius) early io 558. The battle huited for ivfo whole dayas, ^a 
giants' combataccording to Frucopiiis, desperate, impLacahle, epic. 
The flower of the Gothic army fell round their king, the remainder 
received honourable treatment from and permission to Acek huid 

amongst the other barbarians, where they would no longer be subjects 
of Justinian. 

lUiy had atLIl to be cleared of the Frank!!. They hod pruBied by 
what was happening, and had occupied part of Liguria, and almost the 
whole of the Venetian territuiy, had repulsed the imperialists of Verona 
after Togiuoc, and now‘ elaJmed to inherit all the possessions of tlie 
Goths. In the niiddle of the year 553 two AleuiEmnic chieltains, 
i^uLbaris and Bueelin, rushed on Italy, with M!Venty-Bve thousand 
biu-bariaris, marking a tniil from the north to the centre with blood and 
fire. Fortunately for Narses the remnant of ilie (JsLrogotbs thought 
submbsion to the Enipenor better than submbstori to the Franks. 
ITinnks to their help, the Greek general was able to crush the hordes of 
Uuccliii near Capua {autumn of 554), while those of Lcutharia, decimated 
by sickn^ perished niiinembly on their retreat In the following year 
peace was restored to Italy by the capitulation of Coinpsoe, whi^ hod 
been the centre of Ontrogolhic regisUnee in the south (555). Thusj 
after twenty years of watfare, Italy was once more dmwn into the 
Homan Euipire^ Like Africa, her extent was nob so great a.s it bail 
been fomicfly, ns the Italian priiefecture. Without meotioning pljicc:f 
like Brescia and Veroni-i, where a handful of Goths held out till 563, 
neither HjiTiitonia nor Rbaetia nor Noricum ever came under Justinian s 
rule a^n. "llie imperial province of Italy did not extencl l)evoiu) the 
line of the Alps, but Justinian wioi none the less proud of having rescued 
it from “tyiannyr and flattered himself on having restored to it 
'^perfect |K?acc," likely to prove durable. 

It might eiLsily be Imagined that Spain, conquered bv the Visigoths, 
would be oddttl to Uie Empire, after the recoiiquest of Africa and Itnlv* 
Here also, just at the right moEiient, dreumslances arose which gave 
a pretext for Greek intervention^ King Agila wa,*i a persecutor of 
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CutliDljp^ ftiid oguiiist hiin uprose qji usurper Atlianfigitd, who uatiimLLy 
sou^ht^dp fitud the gnaitest urthodox ruler of the titna A Byzantine 
anny and wure despatched to Spain^ Agila was defeated, and in a 

few weeks the iiupcnalists were in possession of the chief towns in the 
!^uth-east of the pcnlDstifa, Carthngeiia^ J^tobga and Cordiil^ As soon 
m the Visigoths realised the danger in which they stood, thev put on 
end to their domestic dkagrcenients^ and all parties Jumod in offering 
the crow n to Athonagild The oew priii<K soon returned to face his 

former allies^ and managed to prevent them from making much progress. 
However, the Byzantines were able to keep what they had alreadv won, 
and the Einpirc congratulated itself on the oequliition of a SpmiLih 
prodncc. 

'ilie imperial diplomncy was able to add successes of its owu to the 
triuuiphs w'oti by force of amis. The Fraokish kings of Gaul had glodlv 
received ftubp^idies from dmitmiaUf and had entered into on alliance with 
him, calling him Ijird and Father^ in token of their position ns vossnlft, 
They proved themselves fickle and treacherousaUios, and after Theudibcii, 
King of Australia, hod in worked for himself in Italy, he fornictl the 
plan of overwhelming the hbstem Empire by acopcerted attack of all the 
barbarian (>coplcs. In spite of such occasional lapeses, the prEstige of 
Uon^^ w'as undimiiiished in Gaul: Constantinople was r^^rded os the 
capital of the whole world, and in the distant Frankish churches, hy the 
Fope^s rec|uostf prayers were j^aid by the clergy for the safety of the 
Koiuou Emperor. To his titles of Vandalicus and Gothicus Jiistiniam 
novi^ added those of Francicus, AlemanniciiE and Gemiimicus, He 
treated Theudibert as though he were the must submij^fsive of liuiitenanbij 
and copfided to him the work of converting the ptigons ruled bv 
him in Genimtiy^ It was the same with the Lombard.^. In 547 the 
Emperor gav* tlieni [x^nnisaiop to settle in Pannonia and Noric^m!^ 
and furnished them with subsidies in return for recniits. ^ITicv were 
rewarded by receiving imperial support agaipst their enemies the 
Gepidae; and Greek diploniocv was succesirrul in keepiniE thorn 
faithful ^ 

Gn the whole, in spite of certain sftemfiLTs which hod b£?en wrung 
fiiom the pride of the ha^ttens^ Jusliiiion hud reolitied his dnaimn It was 
thanks to hh splendid and persistent ambition that the Empire could 
now boast the aetjuisitiop of Dalnmtia, Italy, the whole of ca^stem 
Afrioi, soutli-eost Spain, the isknds of tlio w\^terti basin of the 
Mediterroneaui^ Sicily, (Torsica, Sardhiin, and the Bjilearie Isles, which 
almont doubled its extent* The occupation of Septem curried the 
ETiiperorisf authority to the Pillars of llereuh^i, and witli the exception 
of thofse jwrts of the etjost held by the Msigoths in Spain uinl Septiinoiiia 
and tlje Emnks in Provence^ the ileditermnean wa* once more* h Roman 
lake- We have seen by what elforts ihe^ triumphs were bought, we 
shall see at what cost of sufieritig they were Jichi. We must however 
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main Lain that by them Justinian had won for the Empire a and 

iticantestable inemwe of preati^ and honour. In some respects it may 
have proved a misfurtune tlint lie had taken Upon him the splendid bnt 
crushing heritage of Roman tradiLions and memoriea with the crown of 
the Caesars: none the less, none of hia cuntemporuries realised that he 
had repudiated the obligations they entailed. His most savage detractors 
saw in his vast ambitions Die teal glory of his reign. Procopius wrote 
**11ie natund course for a high-soiiled Emperor to puisne, is to seek to 
eidaige the Empire, and make it more glorinus," 


tv. 

Jufitinlon's great object in accomplishing the imperial restoratinii in 
the West was bn restore the exact counterpart of tliu ancient Roman 
Empire, by means of the re'i'ival of Homan institutions, 'fhe aim of the 
two great nrduionces of April 534 was the restoration in Africa of that 
** perfect order ^ which seemed to the Emperor to be the index of true 
dvilisation in any State, The Pragmatic Sanction of 554, while it 
completed the meitstrres taken in 538 and 540, had the same object in 
Italy—to “give bock tn Rome Rome's privileges," according to the 
expression of a contemporary. By what appears at first sight to be a 
surprising anomaly, remarkably wdl illustrating however Justinian’s 
disindiraition to change any condition of the pwt he endeavouml to 
restore, the Empernr did not extend to the TVest any of the administrtitjve 
reforms winch he was compassing in the East at the fsame time, 

In Africa, as in Italy, the principle on which the administrative re- 
ojgnnUation was carried out was thot of nuuntatning the ancient separation 
between civil and military authority. At the head of the ci^il government 
of Africa was placed a praetorian pmefect, having seven governors below 
him, bearing the titles of amsulare* or prae.itiilca, who administered the 
restored circurascriptionii which imd h«n established by the Uoman 
Empire. The numerous offices in which Justinian, with his usual core 
for detail, minutely regulated the details of staff and salaries, helped the 
officials and assured the predominance ,of civil rule in the pmefecture of 
Africa. It was the same in the reconstracted praefreture of Italy, 
From 535 a praetor was at the heat! of TOfoinjuered; Sicily, after 538 n 
praetorian praefect was appointed in Italy, and the tigime of civil 
administration was establi.ihcd Uit day after the capitulation of Ravenna. 
The reorganisation was carried out by the RnigiiiBtic of ,554. ITnder the 
praefifct’s high authority, assisted, as funnerly, by the two ricarii of 
Rome and Italy, the civil officials governed the thirteen provinces into 
which the peninsuk was still divided. OecsdonHlly in praclioe political 
or military exigencies led to the concentration of all the authority in the 
same hands. In Africa Solomon and Germwius combined the functions and 
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«vcn li^e titles of practurijm pracfect luid magister miUium. In Italy 
Norses was n f«!*J viceroy, how<iver, wore only eireptionnl 

devifttionii from the €3tabUs>hed principle^ and only concemud the supicnie 
govern rnfflit of the province. At the aanie time Justin ion introduced 
the legislation that he Inui promulgated into the recont^uered West, 
The Bnoncial ndininistratiDn co-ordinated with the territonal* The 
ancient system of taxation, slightly modified elsewhere by the barbarians, 
was completely restored^ and the supplif^ so raised were divided^ as hatl 
formerly been the case, between the praefect^s area and the coffer of the 
larffUioiiej. A rowifj rarri pflfrfmcmii pet liaiiatn wim appointed, and 
the imperial lognthdar exacted with great harshness aireant of taxfition, 
dating buck to the time of the Gothic kings, firom the eountiy already 
ruined by w^arfare, 

nius Justinian meant to efface, with one stroke of the pen^ anything 
that migtit; recall the borbariun tyranny.” Contracts signed in the 
tinic of Totila, doimtione made by the barbarian kings* economic 
measures passed by them in favour of settlers and slaves, were all 
pninoiificcd void^ and the Pragmatic restored to the Koinan proprietors 
all hmds that they had held before the tiuieof Tolila, However* though 
he miglit shape the future, the Emperor was obliged to ai^pt many 
existing foeta The oewly-eiieatjcd prnefcetiire of Africa corresponded to 
the Vandal kingdom, and included, aa the Vandal kingdom Jiad don^* 
along with Africa, SWdinia and Corsica which the barbarians had torn 
from lidy. The Italian praefecture, already reduced by this arrange* 
mctit* was further diminished by the loss of Dalmatia and Sicily, which 
formed a province by themselves. The Italian penrosula alone conoerned 
tlie praefect of Italy, 

ilie military administration was on the SMie lines as the dvil, hut 
very strictly separated from iL Eesponsible for the defenra of the 
coimtryt reconstructed on the Roman model, according to the 

minute instnictions of the Emperor, Bclisarius in Africa and Narses in 
Italy organised the frontier defence. Each province formed a groat 
command, witli a nmgit(er militum at its head; Africa, Italy and Spain 
comprised one each- Under the supreme command of ihfse generals, 
who were Cofninanders-in'Chief of aU the troops stationed in the 
province^ dukes governed the military districts {limkrx} created along 
the whole length of the frontier. In Africa there were originally four, 
soon afterwords five (Tripolitana, Bymcena, Nuroidia and Maurotania), 
four also in Italy, along the Alpine frontiCTi Dukes were also installed 
in Sardinia and Sicily, In this group of military districts, troop of a 
special mtiDT! were statjoned, the iimitatiti (borderers) formed on the 
model fiJnmirly invenUd m the Homan Empire* and prtly restored by 
Ann^tii^ius. Recruited from the provincial ppulation* specially on the 
frontier, these soldicrE ncccivoi:! conccasions of land, and py as welL In 
time of peace thdr duty was to cultivate the land they occupied, and to 
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ktep a sharp wfiU'b on the; ro^ids tmssitig the iiuirf t m time of w^r thcv 
took up arni^ either to defend the post sfpcciaUy caniiuittod to their 
charge^ or combined with simihir troops to beat bark the invader, in 
either cosa they might never leave the Iittvj^^bs perpetuid miliLary service 
was the necessarj' c-ondition of tlieir tenure of land. Tihesie tenant* 
foidiers were empowered to fiiairys grouped in rf^menU couunanded by 
tribunes^ and stationed in the fortihed towns and castles on the frontier. 
This kind of territorial army, orgaiiiged, by Justinian along all the 
borders of the Empire^ enabled him to reduce the strength of the troops 
of the lincj and keep them for big wairs, A close-drawn net of fortresses 
supported this formation, in Africfi^ specially, where the Vandals hjid 
iBTet) the fortifications of nearly all the towns, Justinian^s lieutenants 
had lui enonnons task before them* No point was left undefended^ and 
in UyKflcena and Numidia several parallel lines of fortresses Bcrvod to 
block idl openings, cover all positian^ of strategic Importance^ and offer 
a refuge to the aurrounding population in time of danger^ A number 
of fortresses were built or restored from Tripolitana to the Pillarta of 
HerculeSt where stood Septetu ^^Ihat the whole world could not take,” 
and from the Atirea and Hodna to Tdh Even to-day North Africa 
abounds in the colossal nrins of Justinian^ fortresses, and the hardtv 
dismantled ramparts of Haidra, Beja, MailaunLf Tebessa and Timgadj to 
cite no more^ bear witness to the great effort by which^ in a few veara, 
Justiniau restored the Roman sysLcra of defence. Furtheimo^ in 
foUowing the exatuple set by Home, Jmtinbn tried to incorporate in 
the imperiiil army the barbaric peoples dwelling on the outskirts of the 
Empire* Tliese gmiites or jbedentii made a perpetual treaty with the 
Emperor, on receiving a promise of an annual su^ldy They 

pul tlieir cuntiHgents at the disposal of the Homan dukes of the 
and their chiefs received from the Emperor's hands a kind of investiture, 
as a sign of the Roman sovereignty, when they were given insignia to 
denote their command, and titles from the Byzantine hierarehy. Thus 
from the Syrtis t(^ Mauretania there stretched a fringe of barbarian client 
priiires, acknowledging themselves as vas^ of the basikii^^ and called— 
Mmri parifiri. Accoitlitig to the expn^ion of the African poet 
Corippus, trembling before the amis and success of Home, of Uieir own 
accord tliey hastened to place themddv'es under the HomEm yoke and 
laws.^ 

By carrying out the great work of reorgnniwition in Africa and Ibalv+ 
Justinian Hattered himself that he hod achieved the double ohjwt of 
restoring the ** complete pence ^ in the West ainl ** rejiairiiig the disasters ” 
which war had heapefl on the unhappy countries. It remains to Ise ja^u 
how far hb optimism was justified, and to reckon the price paid by the 
inliabitmits for the privilege of entering the Roman Empire once more. 

In a celehmted passage of the AVenrf Hisior^ IVocopiiis has enumereled 
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lUI tbe til i^ifort Lines which the impenaJ restemtion brought on Africa and 
ItnJyi^ Accordh^ to the historian tha countiy was depopulated, tlie 
provinces left undefended; and badly gave med> ruined further by hiKmctal 
exactions, religiotts intolerance, and militaiy inn^uirections, while five 
million human lives were saeriBced in Africa, and stiil more in ftAl}\ 
ITiese were the beneBts conferred in the West by the ^ glorious reign of 
Justinian.^ Although In crecliting this account some allowance must be 
made for oratorical eitaggemtioii,^ yet it is certain that Africa and Italy 
emerged from the luany yeani of warfare to a great extent niined^ and 
that a temble economic and financial crisis accompanied the impenat 
restoration. During many years Africa suffered the honors inci¬ 
dent to Berber incursions, military revolts destruction of the country 
by sword and Ere, and the mutder and flight of the popuhitionH *^1^ 
inevitable consecpiencca of the struggle pressed no less hardly on Italy, 
which underwent the horrors of long sr^es, famine, massacre, diseasei^ 
the passage of the Goths ^d the passage of imperialists added to the 
furious dem^tations of the Alemanni. The largest towns, such as 
Naples Milan, and specially Rome were almost devoid of inhabitants, 
the depopulated country was uncultivated, and the large Italian pro¬ 
prietors were repaid for their devotion to Byr^tium and their hostility 
to Totila by total ruin* 

The exactioiui of the soldiers add^ yet more wretchedness. By their 
greedt insolence and depredations the imperialist made those whom they 
declared free regret the barbarian domination. The new administTation 
added the harshest Bnaiicial tjTanny to the niisery caused by the war. 
Justinian w^as obliged to get money at any cost, and therefore the barely 
conquered country was given over to the pitiless exactions of the agents 
of the fise. The provinces were not only expected to support unaided 
the expcTLi^ of the very complicated administration imposed on them by 
Justinian, but were further obbi^ed to send money to Cons ton tinople for 
tlie general need* of the moimrchyp The im penal iagaihtia£ applied the 
hunletu^nie flystem of Roman to the ruined countries without 

makit^g any allowance for the prevailing distress. Tliey inercile^ly 
demanded arrears dating tronj the time of the Gothic falsified the 
registers in order to increi^ the rcturo-s and enriched themselves at the 
expense of the taxpayer to such an extent that, accoitiiiig to a 
contemporarv writer, nothing remained for the Inhabitants but to die, 
since they were bereft o-f all the necessities of life.’" 

l>i3solate, helpless, brought to the lowest atmits, the Western 
provinces begged the Emperor to help them in their misery if he did 
not w ish, to quote the official document, that they should be overcame 
by the impassibility of paying their debts,'" Justinian hcnrid this appeal. 
Measure« were taken in Africa to restore cultivation to the Eelds, the 
country districts were Tcpcoplcd, various work» of public utility were 
organised in the towms, ports werv opicned on the coasts^ hydraulic 
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wqtIul ware AUpportefi or repairtnl m ttu interior iif the land* and Jiew 
cities were founded iti the wilds of the high Numidjan pkteau^ CfS-thage 
itaclft newly adorned with a palai^T ehorehea, apUndid hath» iuid 
fafdiionablv squorea, shewed the interest taken by the prince in his new 
provinces. "^ITie result of all thw waaa rea! proHperitj^ Similar nieasuxt^ 
were taken in Italy, either to tide over the erisU resulting from the mass 
of debbf and give time to the debtors^ nr to alleviate in some degree 
the cnishing buiden nf the taxes. At the same time the Emperor 
bnxied himself in the restoratioti of the great aristocracy which had 
been broken down by Totila, but to which he looked for the chief 
support of the new regime. For a similar refljson lie protected and 
enriched the Chuzebt and set himself as in Africa by means of the 
development of public works to repair the evils of the war. Ravenna 
was b^ntified by suck buildings as San Vitale and Son Apdillnare in 
CUaac, and became a capital; Milan was raised froni her ruins, Rome 
was put in pos^icssion of privileges likely to lead to an economic revival, 
and Naples becanve a great cammerciai port^ 

Unfortunatelyr in spite of Justiniangood intentions, the Hnoncial 
burden weighed too heavily upon a depopulated Italy to allow of any 
real revivid. In the greater number of towns industry and commeree 
disappeared i lack of iniplements hindered the improvement of the land, 
and large uncultivated and desert tracts remained in the country^ The 
middle clas3se» tended more and nione to disappear, at the same time 
that tlic aristocracy either became impoverished or left the country. 
Justinian exerted himAelT in vain to restore order and prosperity ly 
promising to pmiect his new subjects from the wdUbinwti greed of hb 
qfilriab : the imperial restoration morkedp at any rate in Italy* the 
b^nnii^ of a decadence which long darkened her histoiy. 
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CHAPTER n. 

JUSTLMAN^ GOVEKNAIENT IN THE EAST. 

L 

At the time wbcn -fustiDian waa only heir-presumptive of the 
Empire, probably in the year 520, he met the lady who was to become 
the Empress Tlieodorn* Daughter of one of the bear-keepers of the 
hippodrome^ brought iip by ao indulgent mother amongst the society 
which frequented the purlieus of the cincus^ this young girl, beautiful, 
intelligent and witty—if wo may believe the gossip of the Sf€r€t Ift-H&ry 
—^floon Eniccecded in charming aiHl scandalising the capitaL At the 
theatre where she appeared in and pLatomlmes ahe 

ventured on the moat audadoue reprci^iLtatioika: in town she became 
fap^oiis for the follies of her entertainmentSi tlie boldness of her manneTs 
and the multitude of her lovers. Neit she disappeared, and after a 
somewhat unlovely adventure ahe tmveiled through the East in a 
wretched manner for some tiniE—according to contemponuy go$isip. 
She was seen at AlexandriOi where she became known to several of the 
leaders of the Monophysite pflrtyi and returned—perhaps under their 
influence—^to a more Christian and purer mode of life. She was again 
seen at Antioch, and then relumed to Constantinople, matured and wiser. 
Then it was that she mode a conquest of Justinlam She soon wielded 
the strongest influence over her lover: desperately in love^ the prince 
could refuse nothing that his mistress requested^ He hipped riches 
upon her, obtained for her the title of patrician, and became ibe humble 
minister of her hatred or her aJTection. Finally he wished to marry her 
legally, and was able to do so in 523^ thanks to the cornplaisance of 
Juatin. in April 5^, Justmian was a^soriated in the Empire, 

Thcotlom shared the elevation and the triumpb of her husband. She 
ascendctl the throne with him in August 5S7> find for twenty years the 
adventurcss-Empress exercised a sovereign influence on the course of 
politim 

Theodoni’'a name may still be read with that of the Fjnpcror on the 
walU of churches and over the doors of caatlcs of that dote. Her 
pii^ture makes a fellow to that of her imperial husband in the church of 
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San Viialt jb Rnvcnnat aud al-m in Uic I'EiiK^iis whidi dirtunitetl the 
rooms of the Sacred J^alAce^ for it nas .Instinlands ^ish to assotm^o her 
with tlie niiUtarv triumphs and the j^plendDurs of the reigUi The 
gmleful people raised statnea to her as to -lustiDjaxL^ the ofRciaU idso 
swore fidelity to her^ for she was the Emperor^s equal throughout her 
life, while fUTibA;s>sdor> and foreign kings hastened to her to pRV their 
respects and to gain her good will os well as that of the bas^lafM. In 
deli}>erHting on the most important oeeosions Justinian always took 
council of “ the most honoured wife which God had given him,*' whom 
he loved to cnll hia sweetest charm,” and contempomries iigree in 
declaring that she did not scruple to ujjc the boundless infiuenec which 
she possessed, and that her authority was equal to, if nut greater than, 
that of her husband. Certainly this ambitious lady tnanv 

eminent qualities to justify the supreme authority which she wieldei 
She wii^ A woman of unshaken cnunigi^ as she proved in the trouhtous 
time of the Nika rising, proud energy, masculine resolution, a determined 
and a clear mind, and ^ strong will by which she freqiioitlv overruled the 
Vacillating Justinian. fehe undoubtedly combined deledbi and even vi ras 
with these qualities, Shu was domineering and liar^h, she Invcd money 
And power- To keep tlie throne to which ahe had rifen she w'ould sloop 
to dewit, violence and cruelty ^ slie wm implacable in her dislikes, and 
inflexjble towards those whom she hated. By means of a disgraceful 
intrigue she pitilesaly destniyed the fortunes of John of Cappulocia, the 
alUpowerful praetorian praefect, who dared far one moment to dispute 
her supremacy (541). She made Bclisarius bitterly eipiate his rare 
lapses into independeDCC^ and by the ascendancy which she gained over 
Antonina, the patrician s wife, ^he made him hW humble and obetlient 
seiwant. As pa.^onate in her lovra as in her hates advanced 
her favouri^te w^tthout scruple, Felcr BarAymes was made pracloriaa 
praefi^t, Narses a gcncml, Vigilius a pope, while she turned the 
imperial palace into a holbcf! of incessant intrigiiefi. Her influence was 
not always goo<l—though the loiingem of Constantinople have strangely 
lengthened the list of licr cruelties and Increased the numlx^r of her 
victims—hot it was a!way* powerful Even when she was forced 
tcinpomrily to give way before cirmimsUnccs* her audacious and supple 
wit was always able to dcviec ^w)me startling ndalmtion^ Wily and 
ambitioiks she always aspirL-d to have the last word—Anil she got it 
In the twenty years during which llieotiora reigned she had a hand 
in everything; in politics, atid in the C^ureh; in the adiiiinktratioa, 
she iwlviscd the reforms, and filled it with her in diplomacy, 

oonemming which the Emperor never derided anything without her 
advice. She made and unmode popes and patriarchs, miiiistcTS and 
generals at her pleasure, not even fearing, when she considered it 
necessary, openly to thwart JustiniAn^ wishw. She was tlje active help¬ 
mate to her husband in idl important mattem. In the legislative reform 
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hot feniinisfui iiutpinxl tiic ui4;^uri^ whirh dcn.lt with divorce^ udultery^ 
the fionctity of the nLarrUge-tic^ Jind tho«c meant to asaiiit actresses and 
fa] loo womun. In the govern merit of the East her lucid and kv^n 
mteliigouce diFouvered and advised & polif^' more; suitied to the true 
mterests of the State than thiit octuady pursued^ and if it had been 
carried out, it might have changed the course of hifitoiy itself by 
making the Bys^ntine Empire Htronger and more durable. 

While Justinian, carried away by the grandeur of liomon tnullUonft, 
rose to oonceptiDiLs in turn magnificent and impoesihle, and dreamed of 
restoring the Empire of the Caesars and of inaugurating t!iu5 reigti of 
orthodoxy by reunion with Rome, Theodora, by birth an Orietito], 
and in other respects more far-seeing and acute than her huBband, 
immediately turned her attention to the Eaj^t She liod always 
sympathised with the Monophysites; even before she had become 
Empress she hod willingly received them at the palace^ and allowed 
them to draw on her crediL She admired their teachers, and loved the 
un{mlished candoiu- of their monks. She was not actuated by piety- 
alone, for slie had loo much political instinct not to reali^ the im¬ 
portance uf religions questions in a Christian StaUs and the peril 
attending itidilTbrence to them. But while .lu»dnian» with the mind of 
a theologiiui, occupied himself with religions questions primarily for the 
empty pleasure of being abk to dogmatise, llieodora, like all the great 
Byzantine Emperors, recognised the main features of political probleins 
under the fleeting form of theological disagreements. She realised that 
the rich and nourishing provinces of Asia, Syria and Egypt really formed 
the mainstay of the Empire: and she felt that the niligioua difFercnces 
by which the Oriental nations nmnifeBted their separatist tendencies 
threatened danger to the monarchy. Furthennore the saw the necessity 
for pacifying the growing diseonteiit by means of opportune concessions 
and a wide toleration, and she forced the imperial policy to shape itself 
to this end; and carried with her the ever worried and vactllatiog 
Justinian, even so far as to bmva the Papacy and protect the htuctics. 
It is only fair to my tliat she foresaw the future more clearly and 
grasped the situation more accurately tliaii did her xmpcrial lUKSociatc. 

Before the advent of Judtin's dynasty AnaNtosius" dreams of lui ideal 
monarchy may have taken this fomi or something approaching iL lie 
may ijave imagined an ctssentially Oricmtal Empire^ having well-defended 
frontiers, a wise odminiatration, sound linances and blessed with religious 
unity. To realise this last lit would not have hesitated at a breach 
with Home if it bnd becooie neus&sory. In spite of his edbrts and good 
intentions Atiastasius hail not succeeded in resilising hh i<kal. But it 
was right in principle and, tlianks to I'heodora, it inspired tlie policy of 
Justinian in the East. In til is way the Empress made a great impression 
on her husband''^ government, and ns soon as riie died a det:ay set in 
which brought the glorious roiga to a sad cl4He« 
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II. 

llw Imperial policy in the West Iwl been ewentially offetun™. In 
on the Qtber band, it m tw genenilJy restricted to a deffmsive 
Attitude. Justinian submitted to war or aerapted it when offered rather 
thM sought It, because he was anxious to presene all tiis form for 
Afnca and Italy. Thus lie mdutained the safety of the monarchy in the 
^ ess j a of great victorieii than by miliiorv orrangenicjita 

combined With clever diplomatic action. 

In Asia, Henna had been the perpetual cneniv of the Roimuis for 
centuries, there was a teaseless teiapUtioii to strife and a pretext for 
^incidence of the t«o frontier^ and the rival influence 
wbicii the two hfotw exercised in .Armenia in the Cagowua, and amone 

t mluded in 4^ h^ certainly reidorcd tranquillity for the nst of the 
hi^ but hostilities had breken out afresh h, the reign of 

“”1 that the peace of 506 would^onlv 

k M ? i. * ” *^**^'* Persia was tom by domestic discord, and 

hail lost her prestige and strength, and her old king Kawad did not 
wk advent!^ In proportion os Justinian proflted by tlie rdatire 
of rhWs \ be attempted to bring more peoples into the relation 

Colchk^ sk the populations of l^aaca (the andeiit 

Hon^ It ^ the Sabirian 

SrLT celebrated defiles of the Caspian Gates at 

boundary of the two Empires, 
ilh gr^l skill Byzantine diplomacy, bv spreading Christianity in 
inclined the peoples to wiSi forThe protect J of 
Emperor, ond so had obtained pwaessdon of important 

'ITiiii policy of ai?Lch- 

i-t 

the Tin «« neither very long nor disnstroua Meither of 

^iSn^thr?' l>y ilonie«tic difBcultira and the task of 

r^n ^ ^*»« «»"' Justinian wanted to disengage himrelf 

0 «L a7i «>nditions the imperial army, which was of a 

^ «!» and wdl commanded by Belisarius, was able to snatch a sliniaJ 

lore fi7; Jctory. won against Hernia for nSZ 

iSri«, 7 ’*"* '‘We to make considerable progrvaa \l 

I e^aj Armenia at the same time, but Justinian did nut Lt h^M>lf 

Syria forced ^iisariiis to engage in and to lose the disnatrous hattie of 
C4dliiiicum (561). rhen, in spite of the fact that the amrians were 
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besiiegpDg MnrtyropolU (531) And that a gatpct of pilliige hod brotiglit 
thL* Hum tiiicicr the very walls of Antioch (DccombLT C31)* the Great 
King traiibleil ba little to push his advantages aA the Emperor did 
to avenge his defeat. NegutlAtiuns wen^ as important in this war a& 
operations. When therefore in September 581 the death of 
Kawod gave the throne to Im son Chosmes I AnoushinAiif the new 
soveteigo was preoccupied by the eDdeavonr to ooriiKilidAte hb power at 
home^ and willingly j4[ned in the ii^otiatioim which ended in the 
conclnsion of an everlasting peace,in September 532+ J ustinmn was 
delightud to end the war^ and gave way on almost every point. He 
agreed to pay once more the Annual sulisidy which the BoRians hod 
hancLed over to the Pin^ians to keep up the fortraasea which defended 
the passes of tlic Caucasus against the Northern barbarians This was 
A large snni of 110,000 poiiiuLi of gold, a thinly veiled form of tribute. 
He promised to move the Tesidenoe of the Duke of Mesopobimia frotn 
Dam, tlie gniat fortresa built by AnA^tAsius in 507, to ConstontinA^ 
which was further from the frontier; and he abandoned the protectorate 
over Iberia. In rcttim the countiy of the Laai reiiiained within the 
sphere of Byzantine inHuencei and the Persians evacuated the fortresses 
in it. 

But ChosTocs was not the man to rest contented with these first 
fucct^acA He was a young prince^ ambitious, iictivc and amuous for 
coni|uejfbi. It was not without Huspicion tiiat he viewed the progress and 
success of the imperial ambition^ for he knew tlmt the longing for 
universal doniiniou might well form a menace to the So^nid monarchy, 
as well as to the West He therefore made Ur^e of the years which followed 
the peace of 532 to reconstmet his anny, and when he saw' what oemned 
to him a favourable opportunity^ he i%toluteIy began the war^ain (540), 
This Imppened when he discovered tliat the Homan frontier whu eitripped 
of troop, Anuenin and the countiy of the Lazi discontented under 
Byzantine rule, Aud the Gotha at bay after the Vandalti were conquera!. 
At Uic beginning of hostilities he threw himself on Syria, which he 
cruelly mvage<l, and seized Antioch, which he completely ruined under 
the eyes of the lielplcss Homan gencmliu In vain JustiniAn sent the 
beyt generals agaizL>>l him, firat GermonuH and then Bclisanus, hostQy 
recalled from Italy at the beginning of 541. llieir troop were not 
sufiident to defend the conotiy effectively. In 541, Chosroes attacked 
ItAziai, reduced {berta and swept away the strong fortreea of Petra, which 
Justinum had lately built to the south of Phasis. In 542 he lavngid 
Couiiuageuci in 543 he made a demonstration on thcjVrroenian frontier; 
and in 544 he again appeared in Alesopotamia which he ravaged cruelly, 
in spite of tile heroic resistance of Edessou, Meanwhile llic imperial 
brxip did nothing: mui tlie gimemU tipcat their lime in iotngiiC4 
instead of in fighting, llic nulitary prestige of Belisazius had made 
ChosToes give way for a brief space, but the general was absorbed in his 
cir. u, 
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cJamwtic trogblts and let slip the time when he flhoulfi have tak*^ the 
off^siee with vigour; and hy so doing renre or less juetiheii the disgrace 
irhich soon overtook him through Theodora’s ill-will (54^). The only 
military enterprise undertaken in 5+3 by ■lustminn’s amiv was the invasiuii 
Ilf Perr;i(in Armenia, with more ihnii ^>,000 men, and it led to a great 
defter. The Enrperor was seriouily concerned with events in Italy 
—ToHIa had just necoiitjuered nearly the whole peninsula—and he was 
very lucky to be able to buy with gold a truce for five years, instead of 
a linal^ peace {5+5). Thanks to the renewal of this convention in 551 
and 55S the Asiatic provinces enjoyed tranquillity once tnore, though 
the war continued in Lcuiira for imny years afterwards. 

It was ari easy matter for the diplomacy of the two Empires to win 
allies from amongst the belligerent tribes of the Caucaius, since their 
g^ faith wa .1 always an uncertain quantity. WTiile the Laai, who were 
discontcuted under the Persian tyranny, returned to Justinian in 5+9. 
other peoples who had formerly been within the Byzantine sphere of 
inHuencc now att^hed themaeives to Chosroes. Furthertiiore the war 
seemed unending in a conntiy rendered almost impassable by mountains 
and forests. A rtruggic was niaiuLaiucd for several years over J^jtra. 
laJten by the Persians in 5+1, it was attacked in vain by the Bvicintincs 
in 549, and was only linaJly regained in 551. Other places were'attacked 
and defended with equal tenacity. Justinian realised the importance of 
possessing a region which would enable him to deprive the Peraiaiw of 
an outlet on the Black iiea, and tberefore he tniide unhciud-of efforts to 
keep it. He concentrated lu; many os 50,000 men there in SSMl Pinal] v 
C hosroes saw the uselessness of the intemHimblc strife; and the annistiw 
of 553 was turned into a definite treaty in 561. Peace was declared 
for fi% yeans, and the Petsians agreed to evacuate Liuiica, where they 
knew that their power could hardly be nmintained, since the people were 
enth usiastically C. hristitut. But the Emperoria success wna dearlv lumght- 
He bound himself to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 aureU handing 
over the aum-totul for the first seven yearn in advance. He promised 
for Ihe future to diHcontinuc any religious propnganda in the dominions 
of the Great King, in return for the extension of toleration to Christians 
m Persia, 'lliese amnions dealt a blow at Justinian's pride as an 
Emperor and a Christian. However, l^udca remained to him, and it 
was a considerable gain in tiie direction of securing the safety of the 
Enipiro. Still the treaty was intentionally so vnguc in some potnbs tliat 
It ccMitamud the Iwginnings of many future dilficulties. 

VVliile Roman Asia was cruelly'Miflering from these endless warn, the 
propean provmtw were not est^iping. Although the shoth of the irreal 
harborinn invajjons inid siuikeii the Eiwl much lew tlian the a 

succession of bmrbaiwn peoples were Btrltled north of the Danube The 
Ijjndvmls, Henils and Gepidac were on the west; Slavs and ihilgare 
Antae and Huns on tlie lower reaches of the river, while behind them 
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lav tli^ ?itrong nation of Avars* sliU mvirig to the north of th* PoluA 
MaiTOti^ hut gnulually spreading tkemh^^lvc^ wisitiA'ard. ''ilic! i'kiipire 
proved ns attmctivc to th>^ bnrbuJfiaiLS aa to Lho^se who l»ad invaded 
the VVftist. 'rhev had all one wjjsh aiid one aim—iaotne day to l>ecouie 
menibers of the rich and elvllLsed I'onimaiav^ealLhT whtrse towns were 
fair» whose fields were fcaiile, and in which men reevsived great treasures 
and bnnour from the hand of the Enipomr. Without doubt these 
sentiments were lEu^gdy inspired by greed of the splendid plunder that 
the Roman territory offered to the enterprise of the barharianHt and if 
their peaceful offers were declined they did not hesitate to keep their 
vows by the use of force. Tbus^ at the end of the fifth century the 
tribes had formed the habit of ciwsing the Danube periodically, either 
in unnotired driblets, or by sudden invasions, and certain groups were 
legally settled on the south aide of the river by the beginning of the 
sixth century. The movement continued during tiie whole of Justinian^M 
reign. 

From tlie beginning of his reign the Huns hail appeared in Thnice 
and the Antiie in Ulyrieuni; but they were repuls€?d with such energy 
Uiat, according to Malabus **ft great lerror overcame the barbajiati 
nations.^' Soon however the resistance gave wayv As had been the 
ease ill the frontier w^as denuded of troops in consecjucnce of the 
expeditions to the West, and the boldnezss of the invodern Increased. 
In 534 the Slavs and Bulgars crossed the Danube, and the 
rnililiitH of Thrace perished in the attentpt to drive them Wk* In 538 
the Huns invaded Scythia and Moi^ta, in 540 they went further and 
ravagetl ThracC;, IDwcuin and Greece as for as the Isthmus of Corintk 
One of their IwiiLt even peneimtctl to the environs of Constantinople, 
and spread a terrible panic in the capital. In 546 there was another 
Hunnisb invasion, in 547 an iiLtack from the Slavs who devastated 
Illyrieufu aa far Rs Dyrnurhilim, while the imperiid generals did not even 
dare to fare them, in 551 a band of three thousand Shivs pillaged 
Thrace and lllyriciim and advanced as far as the Aegeain Sea. In 5552 
the Sla%‘ii and Antae nmnaced niessalonica and settled themselves on 
Hyzantine land though they had conquered iL In 558 the Kotrigur 
HiiiJ-s pushed into Thrace, one of their hnnib reaching Thermopyleie, 
while anotiier iip{M!nred under the walk of Constantiuople, which was 
only just saved by the courage of the old Belisjririus. In 56^ tlw; 
lluus reappeiuvii. llien tlio insolent and menacing Avars beeiime 
prumiiient, on the very eve of Justinion^s death. It is quite certain that 
none of these incunuoDA would iiaTp-e led to the permanent esUiblishiiieot 
of a biirljarian people within the limiLi: of the iinpire* os IumI tiappeneil 
in the West, for the imperiiil generals ware always finally suixesbiful iti 
hurling the swarnei of invaders bock over the Uamibc- At the same 
time the incessant scourge could not foil to produce lamentiihle 
eansequencra in tlie provinces w^hicU suHered Iroiii it+ Procopius 
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eatiinates that more than OOOfiOO people were either ilain <.r led 

iTSri- compiwcs the annmdlj ravag^ 

ands to the - Scythia, dteerts^ and teU, how the folk were fo^ 

to a« to the forests and mountains to avoid the outreiiea and 
atrociti® which the barbarians would luive inflicted upon thSn. 

However, In Mm as in Europe, Justinian had taken wise and 
vii^rous measures to secure the defence of his provinces, to rive them 
« he s«(i, « peace and tremjuillity," and to remove th^^ temptation to 
mvade and the countries where the Emperor's subje^ dwelt " 

from the barbarians. With this object of efficiency iii view he re^ 
oi^iscd the peat military commands which were created to iraaid 
^ frontier. In ^la oue (pmeral, the magiitfr milittm of the East, 
had comman^ the enormous district reaching from the Black Sea 
to ^pt This command was too laig^ and Justinum divided it 
^tituti^ miUtum for Armenia and Mesopotamia. In 

rnT^K mUiturn of Mwsia to those of lUyricum 

fhra^ But above all, for the immediate defence of the ftontier 
e organised air along the Ujncjt military districts commanded hv 
dares and *™iipied by special troops, the limltanei. We have alrend'v 
swn how tJM duties and division# of this formation were determined 
in Aftica, ITie sanm system was extended to the whole Empire, and 

thl“3 rairai its whole cireumfojtnce assured 

^e safetjj^of the interior. Although Kveral of these /imitej were tu 

Sd uT ■^^tinian, he had the merit of organising 

and completing the whole system. Three were formed in Egypt 

™ ^mrnands were halved in Syria and on the Euphrates, amlSre; 
were BtabJjsheri in Amenia, while othere kept watch on the IJanube, in 

again ronfronted with the opposing wall that used to be called “the 
monarchys wrapper" (pTOffoiiiira impmi), 

Justinian also busi^ himself in building a continuous chain of 
fortres^^ong all the frontiers, as he had done in Africa. Rome had 
formerly betm foreed to undertake the immediate defence of the frontiers 

B^hb protect her territoriis. Justinian did more, 

^hifjd the hret ime of capita, and attaehed to them hy a !Rj<!ti;saion of 
stations, he built a senes of laigo fortresses placed further apart and 
more important These served to strengthen the frontier 
a ««nd burner agan«t invasion, and were a pW of rtfng^^or 
inhabitants of the country. Thus the whole dftrict was eXx^ with 
a^ng cities, ITiey were ot uneejuaJ ttuportanee and strength, but 

wcupied points of ^tcric 
imiwr^noe Inir^ the defile*, commanded the important rou£! 

They covered all the provinces with a elose-mtshcd net of fortress** a 
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networlc thmugh which it s^iiiod unpcihslblt for the eneinj to Blip. It 
had tiikeji odiy et few yeana for Jufitinian's rtwldtion lo miAe or repair 
faundred^i of fortiX5ti6es, froni the Daiiiibe lu the Airdeniaxi diauntainp) and 
to the blinks of Uie Euphrates. If addent Jtomnji pusta were nierdy 
repaired at some pointy while at othen? it was only necessary to muiplete 
buildings begun by Anaato^iust yet the dazed ^mimtion wbidi coti- 
tedipotoHes seepi to loive felt for thia rolossal work was jiiatified^ for 
Jii^itinian gave unity to the whole system and displayed the greatest 
energy iu carrying it out* According to Procopiiit^ by it he truly 
savetl the uiouarchy." 

In his iV AailfitiiM Procopius gives the detailed lisi of the countless 
huildingA repaired ur built by the Emperor'js onlera Here it uiust 
suffice to notice the chief featuroi of the work. On the Danube oiore 
than eighty ca^tlots were built or restored between the place where the 
Save enters that river and the Black Sea* Among them may be nieii- 
tioned Singidunuiu (Belgrade), Octavum^ Viniinaciurii, Novae* further to 
the east Rntiormi Augusta, Securisca^ Duresstomiu (SilistriiL), TnjesdUB, 
and, an the left bonki the strongly fortihed bridge of Lcderata. TtieM? 
were for the most part ancient Kuioan dtadda newly repiun.^, 
Jtniiihiad’at original work consisted cbieUy in the iiicasuncs wbicb be took 
to strengthen the rear Hundreds of raisttiki jsprang up in Dafln, 
lihirdaina, tuid MocTiia, further south in Epirus, ^laceduiiia and Thrace, 
Thui there wai^ a ttecoiid and even a third line of defuiicep lu Dardaoia 
aJoue, Justidian^s native country, ProcupiiL^ enutncnitcs more thaii one 
hundred aud fifty besides ?^uch great pOfabf lus Justimann Ptima, 

SardicA and Naifs^us. Fortifications were even cumstructed on the ^hore 
of llie Sea of ^lamiora and the Archipelago. To protect Constantinople 
Aiia^taslus had built the Long Wall in 53S. It mu from the Sea of 
Marmora to Sdyuibria mi the Block Sea* Similar long walla covered the 
Thracian Chenioiicaus* barml tlie glasses of Thermopylaju, and cut aj:rtM 5 
the Isthmus of t\irinth. Fortresses were also rui?wd id Hies.^aJy and 
dortheru Greece. Thu.i the whole of the Balkan peniikiula foniied a 
vast eutrendied camp. On the side of the Buxine long walls protected 
the approaches to Chervil, and tlie strong castle of Petra Justiniana 
clefend^ Lozico. Then so vend lines of fortresscH were drawn up from 
'rrebboud to the Euphrates, In Armenia there was nnHwlosiopnlb 
(now Ericroum), Kitlmrizuii and MartyTOpolis; in McHoputanija Amida, 
C'onfltaolina, Efcim, called tlie runipart of the Homan Eiiipire^^ and 
anuthcr Theodotifopolki Cireesium was mi the Euphrates and Zenobia 
and Pol my lu on the borders uf the desert- Added to these tlicre were 
the iiitenuL^iate casicUu which connected the big fortresses, A little to 
the re*ir, in the second liac, were SaUla, Coloneia, NicoppIlH, Selmste, 
Aleliteiic, ** the bulwark of Amienia,’" Edc^ssa, Garrliae, CaJlinjcinn in 
Osrhoene^ Sura* Hiempoliis, Zeugma in the Euphmtiiw iIIhIHiiiL and 
Antioch after the caUuitrophe of 540. These made a forniiilahlc field 
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for WDxfur^. It ie certain that all tiuw build !iig» do not dutf!^ from 
Jii2Ftmian^A but ho must have the credit of cDiDfainjag them all 

idto a sure onej iiplendid defemivq system^ 

MLlitary methods alone were not employed for the dL-fcxioe of the 
Empire in the Ea^rt. 'flie biipenal diploiHiiwiy waa putting forth, all its 
powers to that eod^ and diiiiplayed wontlerful skill and ingenuity in the 
tiufk. The Empire always possessed a great influence over the bar¬ 
barians settled on the Rouion frontiers. They were proud when their 
services and good faith won for them the approval of the *rhcy 

gladly placed their forces at his disposal when they received the annual 
subsidy (iiii7£onci)i and became the auxiliaries oih! vassals of the KinpirCt 
bearing the name of JboJtraiL 'Iheir chiefs felt themselves honoured 
when they received the splendid insignia of their cotiiuiands from the 
hands of the Armirut. They gladly adorned thcmselv^ with titles culled 
from the hierarchy of the p&lace., and hastened to declare theniselives to be 
Slaves of the impenaj, Majeaty,"” Constantinople and the Court daxzled 
their «impk minds, they docked, there gladly» and it was easy for the 
Emperur by the mere splendour of their reception to impress them with 
ft great idea of the strength of the monarchy. During the whole 
of Justinijui^'a reign the Soerfd Palace wai Klled with a never-ending 
succession of s^uge and barbaric sovtrcigiia. Heruls, Runs, GepidaOt 
Avora^ Saracens, Axuniitae, Laai^ Iberiana, men of every race and of every 
lanch irith their wive^ aii<l ehildren and their retinue in pictuiesque 
gariuciits^ tilled the capital with a babel of oil the tongues in the 
universe, ITiev were loaded with honouus preiients, oiwl magnificent 
demonstrations of atiection, and returned to their native wilds do^cdcd 
by the spectacle of the imperial majesty. Naturally they felt them- 
selves only too happy to fc® allowed to' serve this \astt!eujt who gave 
BO warm a welcome to his faithful Bcnitora* and recompensed them m 
gcavraugly, 

'ITius bjf the dever diatributiun of favouia And iiiuney the Knipetur 
WHS iible to iniiintain a frin|fe of barhanan cliutib on ull bis frontiers. 
At the saiiH! time the flutborititw at UvKajitiuni never forgot that the 
tickle and porfidloiri oilis niight prove to be dan^roi]« servaotB because 
of tlicir indisclpliiif, faithli^ij«j$8 and greed. The iiApcrial diplouiacv 
watched them with an eagle eye, skilfaUy treating them vritti a inEstun- 
of nteniTie» and leniency; mid endeavouring tq render I hem ImrmlesM by 
tlie policy of setting them against caifh otber^ and foittering rivairv and 
hatred amongst them. Justinian maintained a po$«ible rival to 'every 
barbarian king, he had olwaya a hiMtile people waititig hia wo^rd to 
descend on every other jieoplu- 'ITie Lombnnls menoiTd the Gepidae, 
the (Ttigursthe Kotrignre, the Avars tine Huns. Tiiini, an Agathins 
wrote, “ so tong a-i tho barbnrimis dcstroyetl encii otimr, tlie Kmperwr was 
always victor without drawing his sword, no matter what was the end of 
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the struggle,^ Formu^rly Rome had found the JMiiiie methods tieccss^ 
to g^yeni the barbojrians. Bmntium waa able to add to the Ronian 
tnAAlitions the infliienire which she wielded because of her propagation of 
Dimtianitv. Her niLwionarics warked for tlic consolicktion of the 
iiHperi^ po wer as effkriii-ely as her diplomatisb?. They opened a road 
for politiclanSr and prepared dew territoricjs for Byzantine md nonce and 
civil itiatifin^ Thanks to them coni<neraions incrrascd everywhere* from 
the plains of ^iouthem to the Abj^ainiad plateau, 'and from the 

Caumstis iV[ountainB to the tjastes of the Sahara* 

By means of Chrifftianity Byseantioe indnence spread beyond the 
boundaries of the Empire in Justinian s reign* and many were the people 
aftectefl by it j, Huns from the Cimmerian Ikusphoi us, Sonanians* Abosgii 
Apsfilians from the Caucasua district^ Aions, and SabirEnii Huns, Tzant 
frain the upper Euphrates* Arabs from Syria, Himyarites Yemen, 
Nobadaeanil Btemuiyea from the upper Nile, Berbe^t from the oiis^ erf 
the Sahara* and Henik from Moesla, 

By theaie means .Justinian was able to checkmate his enemies. In the 
t jL'st he s<>ught amongst the Stihirimi Huns fur oDies ngainst the Sa^mid 
moiiarcby* because they could rush upon the Persian reaJiii from the 
north, lie aim went to tile Arabs of the Syrian draert because they 
might make useful diversions from tJife south, and he formed them into 
a unii|ue State, uuder the phf^larchwt Horith the Ghassouidf53ly Not 
oontent with this* he went yet further and made friundi among the Anaba 
on the Yemeu and rn the Ethiopian kingdom of Alum* In the West 
he skilfully managed to sow discord amongst the tribes who crowded ou 
the Danube frontier, checking the Bulgam by the Huns, the Huns by the 
Antac* and the Antae and Utigurs by the Avars. lie scattered money 
and lauds liberally amongst djcfn all* Inading tlseir amlnts^ors with 
silken robca and golden choui-S in return for which he only asked them 
to MUppiy Bv^ntium with soldiers, lu this way lie settled the Lombards 
in iVmnonioi the Hemis in Docio* and the Kotrigur Htin.s in 'ITirace. 
He offered the Avarw Lands suitable For settlement on the Save, and 
aimihirly inana^d to procure a number of vaasals on alt the frontiers of 
the Empire. On the Danube there were the Hertils, Gepidoe, Lombards 
Hunj$ mid AnUe; on the banlcr>« of Atinehia the l^od and Tzmu ; on 
the Svnan frmitier the crowd of Arab triijea^ in Africa the Berber 
inhabitaiiLs of ByzHcvna, Numiciia and .Mauretania. 

I'hus with wonderful skill .iustiniad exerciEietl the dilhcult art of 
ruling bartiarijinn* and he did it from the depth of his palace andcftpitaL 
CotiteiH|Kjrarie^ waxed elocjucnt in praiie of the prudence* the fairness 
and delicacy displayed by the Emperor In ciiriy ing out this policy, and 
in celebrating that ^iffcvXla by which* acctmling to Menander, ^ lie 
would fcuivi; dtstroved tlie tnrlionims without lighting if ho had lived 
long enough " tfnweier this pclicv was not without its dangtrs, Bv 
displaying the riches of the Empire to tlur horbaiiatis* and by lavishly 
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difitri billing mnnej and lands amongst thnnij their douiftiidfi were 
natumlly incrciised enormously, and ihoir invasions provolced. E^rocopius 
very wisely oJisened that “once they hod biatcd Byzantine wendth it was 
impo^ible to keep them from or to niake thern forget the road to it” 
The obvious antidote for tlie dangers of this oourse of diploimuty waa n- 
strong nnliUry organisation* Procopius again wrote ** there is no other 
way of compelliag the borbanans to keep faith with Rome eiicept by the 
fell of the imperial armies.’' Justinian understqcxl this quite well 
Unfortunately^ in proportion as the "^Veat ngmn absorbed the neiourecfl 
and attention of the Empire, lock of money led to the disoTganisaticni 
of those military institutions which had Ijeen formed to protect the East. 
Corps of were disbanded^ the fighting force of the troops of the 

line in Syria whs diminished^ strong positions were left undefendedt 
ofleu bereft of garrisons altogether, acid -Ju^i tin ion’s excellent network of 
fortres!^ no longer su diced to keep out the barbarians. The Emperor 
seemed to prefer diplomatic action by itself to the practical military 
precaution.^ that he had applied so actively at the begiuniug of his reign. 
He thought it more clever to buy off the invaders Ihau to heat them by 
force of ansiBy ho considered it cheaper to subsidise the barbariam than 
to maintain a large army on a war footing; he found it more agreeable 
to direct a subtle diplomacy than great military opemtionSi and he never 
realised that the (iret result of bis policy was toeneourago the barbarians 
to return. 

*rhis wa^ the fundamental defect of Justinian^s foreign policy in the 
East It rested on a skilful combination of military force and diploniia»cy* 
As long as the balantaj was niointiiitied bet ween these two elements 
equilibrium was secured, the end aimed at was attained, and the Empire 
wfls well defended and comparatively safe. But when this balance was 
upset, everything went wrong at once^ ‘'Hie Slavs appeared at llodrianople, 
tlie Huns under the walls of Constantinople, while the A vara iLs.sumcd a 
tlireatening attitude and regions of the UalkAtiB were terribly ravaged. 
Procopius was justified when he reproached -his tin ion with having wasted 
the riches of the Empire tn extravagant gifts to the barbarians,” and in 
his assertion that the Emperor's niah gencroidty only incited them to 
return perpetually ‘"to !^ell the peace for which they were always well 
prtid.’^ I’he historian goes on to explain tluit after them came "otliers, 
who made a double profit, from the rapine in which they indulged and 
from the uioney with which the llbendity of the prince always fiiniishori 
them. Ill us the evil continued with no abatement, and there was no 
eaCHpc from the viciDiu circle.** 

iTiiH mistAken palicy cwl the Enipi]:e dear. Severtheless, it wa» 
founded on a right princTptc. tinii some of the reEiilt^ which it 
produml were not to bt deApirwd. in connexion with the defence of 
territor)-, the deveJapiocnt of coinmetcev or the spiead of civilisation, 
dteitmian's iiiutAke—apeciaUy durin|' the lost yeais of his itfgn—|«y in 
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tlie Uct ttiftt he canHed the spteni to When he allowed the 

army to become disot^gariised and fortrEaHeH to fall into ruin he bereft 
his diplomacy of the force that was neceawy to atipport his plaiiSi 
When he ceased to awe the barbarians be found himself at their merer. 


IlL 

The domestic govenunent of the East took up as miicli of Jiistin^nV 
attention as the defence of the territory. The urgent need for admitus- 
trative reform in the midst of a jsmoLM reJigious trisis provided ample 
food for his aniciety^ 

In Iiy?jiiitium the sale of public offices was an ancient custom^ and 
this ven^itv led to deplorable results* The govemors expected to recoup 
themselves from the province for the expenses which they incinred in 
obtaining their posis^ and to enrich themselves to as great an extent as 
possible while they held them. The other agents in so corrupt an 
administration only followed the governor's example^ when ^diey pillaged 
and ernahed the district to their hearths content, ‘"iTue financial system 
was oppm&ivc and eSflcling; justice was aold or partially ndniinistered, 
and deep misery and genera] inaecurlty was the natnrd result. Tlie 
people left the country', the town^i were emptied^ the fields dtiserted, and 
agriculture abandoned. While those who were strong or rich enough to 
defend themselves managed to escape the exactions of the tax-collector^ 
the great proprietors maintained troops of armed men in their pay^ and 
mvagetl the country, attacked people and ^cisced Jniid, sure of immunity 
from the magistrates. Everywhere murder, hrigandiigc> agitation and 
rkiug^ abounded rand I^t and mo^t r^erious result of all the disotderOp 
Ihu returns of the taxes from the exhau-sted provinces were but scanty* 
Justinian calculated that only one-third of the taxes impo^ really 
reached the treasury, and the mLiery of the isubjecbt destroyed the source 
of the public wealth. It will be easy to understand why the Kuipcror fell 
!fp much cuncein at affairs in the EoksI, if we luid tbai the laws abounded 
in contradictiun.s, obscurities and usele$s prolixity, which gave rise to 
very long law^suitx, and furnished an opportunity for tbe judges to give 
arbitrary decisions, oc to decide matters to suit their own cmivenience. 

Jujjtiniau, as we know, liad the qualities that go to mtdee a go™l 
admin Utmtor, He loved order, he hod a sincere wish to do good work, 
and a real care for tlie welhbeing of his subjects. With an autJioritative 
dlspnrition rmd absolutist tendencies, he eooibined a taste fur ad minis ^ 
tmtivf centraJiHalioiu Hut above all, his vast projects left him incessantly 
in need of large sunUi of nioncy. lie saw that the best way to ensure 
the rcp^liuiby of the returns woa to protect those who paid frqin the 
functtoimric^ who ruined them; and tiius m furiliering the wetl-bcing 
and quiet of his subjoebf the Emperor was ahto serving tlic bts^l luterestH 
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of the (isc. Moreover it satisfied Justinian’s pHdc to mnintaip ttic- 
truditioii of the great Roman Emperoni by being a reformEr and 
l^sktor. For these variouf reasons from the time of hk acccsfiion 
he undertook a double nark. In order to give the Empire «?rtaiii and 
unquestionable laws he had legislative monuments dmwtt up under 
Iribonian’s direction, which are known ns Jij.'itiniaii’s Code {5^9), the 
Digest (533), the Institulfti (533), and completed bv the series of NoveUae 
(63+-5(ilo), 

Ihe details of Justinian’s li^slatjvc work will be found in another 
chapter. AH that is done here is to indicate their place in the reign aa 
a whole and in the general policy of the Emperor. After the great crisis 
of the Nilta not had dearly shewn him the public discontent and the 
faults of the government, he promulgated the two great ordinances nf 
ApnJ 635. By these two documents Justinifla laid down the principles 
of hia administrative reform and shewed hk functionaries the new duties 
whidh he expected of them. The sale of olEwa was aUisIwd. To take 
all pretCTt for exploiting the ^pidation from the governor, their salaries 
were raised, while their prestige was increased in onJer to remove from 
the temptation to yield to the demand* of powerful private persons. 
But before all things, the Emperor wished hit agents to be scropulouslv 
honest, and was alwayii urging them to keep their “hands clean " He 
^vc minute instreietions to his magistrate*, and bade them render 
the same justice to aU, keep a watchful eye on the cundurt of thdr 
tubordmates, protect the subjects from all vaations, binder the en¬ 
croachments of the great, ensure the maintenance of oidur br frequent 
progretse*, and govern, in fact, “ paternallv." But above Jl he bade 
^em neglect nothing that might defend the interests of the fisc, and 
UKreose its r^urces. To pay in the tasea regularly was the first duty 
of a g(^ officer, os tlic first duty of a taxpayer wa,s to acquit himself 
tegularly and coniple^y of tlie whole sum due. Furthermore, to ensure 

canning out of his plans, .Justinian requested the bkliops to insocct 
the conduct of the magistrates; and ho invited anyone who wiaiied to 

i^ke com^wnts to come to Constantinople, and ky his grievances at 
the refit of the 

During the years 535 and 53C a series of spctual measures was added 
o tiie general unactmenta. Their object was to strengthen the local 
govcnimeut en-sure obedience to tbeocntial power. In the fourtii 

cwitiiry the ti^itiuml method of conducting the admiiiistnition was to 
multiply provincial distncte, to complicate lui endless hierarch v of offidak 
and to sep^te civil and military authority. Justinian inidc a deter- 
nimed break m th^ p^antic traditions. He desired to simplify the 
Hdminis^tion, te have fewer provinces but to have them Iwttm* onnui- 
Ifr diminish the numlier of officials, to rive thwe 

depmdent on the central government. To further this end he reduced 
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th* numbor of rtfrMJftwrip^MJraJ, hy uniting couplcfi uf therti or by grouping 
tbein niotd reasonably. He suppressed the iisdesH who had been 

intermediaries between the provincial governuTs the pmetorian 
praefect, and he Teuiiitecl the civil and military authoritv in the hands 
of the same olfidals in a great number of provinces. He created prdcforj 
in Pisidia^ Lycannia^ Pamphylin and 'Ihrace? roimij in Isauria, Phrygia 
PacAtiana, Galatia^ Syria and Armenia; an adiuinietrative modcraior 
in the Hellespont; a protQjmd to govern C.'kppadoda. The Emperor 
adonied all these officials with the high-sounding title of Justinlam^ imd 
thev united authority over the troop stationed in their circumscription 
to their comptence in civil matters- ThLi a'as a great innovation and 
w&j fraught with seriotbi eouMH]uenocs in the administrative hbtocT of 
the Byzantine F4npire. 

nie reoiganiaation of the judicial adiniribttration completed theRC 
useful measures- Jnstmian desired that justice should be administered 
with more speed and security in these provinces. In Older to avoid the 
obstruction of business in the courbi of tlie capita] he made a senes of 
courts of appeal midway between the court of the provincial gavemor 
and that of the praetorian pmefecl and the quaifstor. 'Phus appeals 
were mode easier and less bui^ensomc to the aubjectst ^md at the same 
time Constantinople was freed from the crowd of litigants who had 
flacked there, and who, since tliey were discontented and idle* were only 
too rcAtly to join the rank* of thieves or agitatons. 

One of the great difficoltics confronting the government was the police 
of the capital, Praetorif qf thr jmojrU were instituted there In 6S5, to 
judge cjuics of tiieft, adultery^ murder, and to repmss distnrhances^ In 
539 another magistrate* the qiiaeiiii<rry was established, to rid the city of 
the crowd of provincials who obstructed it with no valid cveUBe. At the 
same time, probably owring to Theodora^ initiative^ the gUHitliaiiJi of 
public morals were reoTganised, and rigorous mjuidatcs were iitsucd to 
check eicesaive gamblings Impious blasphemy and the scandal caused by 
infiunous persons who did not wait for night to hide their deedfl* 
To those who had been driven to vice by peed rather than choice pro¬ 
tection was also given against the who took sidvantage of thein. 

The Empress’* charity waa esercised to provide a refugt for these 
unfortunate girbv ill the convent of Repentance (j^ernvofa) established 
by her wish in an old imperial p^dace on the Asiatic side of the iionphofua 
But above all the various factions were dosely watched* the gmne* in the 
circua were suppressed for seveml yearH^ and the tranquillity of the capital 
was undisturtx^ for at least HFtecn jearsv 

^L'kis adiuinistrative work was completed by the great iniprtiis which 
was given to the public works. In the instmctioiis to hk olhciali 
Justinian hml eommended to their attention the maiiitcnanre of roada, 
bridges, walla and miueducts, and had promised laige supplies for such 
purposes. In consequence new roads were everywhere uiade to fEicilitato 
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commtmication, weIIk and nsen'oin were c;sUb1ii§Iied along them m that 
CAntvjuiB might be supplied with water: bridges jfpanned the nvciK^ and 
the of the streams was rontraUecL Schemes were carried out in 

order to mipplj drinking-water to the great town» in the Bmpire» mid 
Ilian j public Imths wim^ builL After the dissi^ter of 540 Antioch 
was lebuiit with unheardHaf Juxiirj^ It was plentifully supplied with 
aquedueU, sewej^ batlis* public squares, theatres, and in fiurt with 
“everything which tostilies to the prusperity of a townr After the 
earthi|u&kcs of 551 and 554 the Syriim towms rose from their ruins more 
hpicticlid than ever, thanU to Jufttinian"# munilicence. The Empire was 
ccprered wiUi new cities built at the prince^^ wish, and boiring. to please 
him, the sumjune of “ Justininna,'^ Taurcaium, the modest village ui 
H'hioh the Emperuf was bom, became a great city hi tliis way with the 
name of ■!ii^tiniana PriimL, It wa^j pgpulou-s and pro^perouR, *^tnilv 
worthy of a ConNtantinople, which had been p^lv destroyed 

by the fire of 5354, rebuilt with incomparabk magnificezice Ihe 
church of St Sophia was begtin in 5 p 3S under the diit^ction of Tsidore 
of Miletus and Anthemius of Tmllesi, and finifshed in 537 ^ the Sacred 
Paltu-e with the Ch^r vefctibule wvis built iu 538 and completely liiK»d 
with mosaics and marbles* while the great throne-room or Can^htiortim 
was da£iUng with the shimmer of jireciouji nietaU. Ihere were also 
the great sejuare of the AugusteuiUi in tlic centn; of which stood an 
cfjuciitrian statue of Justinian and which was surroiinded on eveiy aide 
by splendid inoiiiiinimU; the long porticoes which i^retched from tlie 
imperial residenciLi to tile forum of C^iiatantine; the church of the Holy 
Apostles^ begun hy 'nieodoni in 536 and completed in 550; and the 
iiiimeruiia hostels and hospitals founded by Justinian and l^heoclors, 
togeiiier with pohiccs and bat^ilicae; all these attested the luxurious 
taste and magnificent pride of the Emperor, To this day the i^pkudid 
nsicrvoits of Jerebatan-Serai and Biri-bir-Dinek (the thousand and one 
columns) shew the trouble that w'a^ taken tn supply the capiLiU with 
drinkiiig-waler; and the churchew of St Irene, and SS. Sergius and 
lUcchus, above all St Sophia, that miracle of stability and Iwldiiejis, 
of purity of line and brightness of colour, remnin incomparable 
witue^Mcs to Jastinion's gFaJldeu^^ 

A solid economic pro6perity justified so many c^nsive splcndouiv. 
In onicr to develop industry and commence in hi^ Enipire Jiistinioii gave 
great attention to economic quesiionii. He set himwlf to free the 
ny^antine merchants from the tynmny of middlemen who had oppr^cd 
them and to open fresh fields for their enterjirlse. As a matter of fact, 
in the iiKtli century Byzantium did not obtain exotic eommoditic^ 
anil precious materials for her luxury straight from the vuuntries 
which produced them. Tlie land mutos by which the pmducts of the 

^ A fuller accoant of the city will W given in Vol iv. 
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Far Haxt were htdught to ttic MeJlterraoeflii from Chiiiti through the 
of Sogdiaiia-t and the t*efl route# hy which precious stonesi 
ftpiceii and silk were brought froin C&ylou to the ports on the 
Peraian Gdf, were m the hands of Persia, Pejnda not only Raided 
these routes je«Joush\ but ah* regulated with special severity the 
esportatjon of silk, which was indispensable to the Bymntiniss, Justinian 
detcmiined to remedy this state of things. In the Black bea, tlie porta 
of the Crimeouj Bo-sporus mid Cherson itiade^ with the south of Hu^in-r 
u splendid di^rict for barter ^ beside# this Bvifiaiitiuint ailualed at the 
tnouih of the Hhick Sea, carried on a brisk tnixle with Ijizica- But, frotn 
the Sea of Azof, bis well as from Colchii^t the Caspian could be reached^ 
and then if n northerly direction, were taken the oase# of Sugdiana could 
be rcdched without creasing Persian territory. Another route oftored 
itself more to the south. Tlic Syrian and Egyptian merchants set out 
from Alia on the Gulf of Akabah "to work the shores of the Red Sea^imd 
then extended their operations as far aa the ports of Ilimyar on Gie easl, 
and the great Ethiopian port of Adoulis on the westn But Adoulia kept 
up widespread relations with the whole of the Asiatic East, and her 
ships, like thcMe of the Aruba of ycfiieii^ went as far as Ceylon,the great 
emporium for India. Thanks tn those routes, Jnsllnian thought tliat he 
could divert the trade of which the Persian# had the nionojialy from the 
usual route#. During oSO or 5S11 strange negotiations took place w'ith 
the Himyarites and the Court of Axiun, with the object of persuading 
tho#e people# to agre-se with the Eniperor^s plans, and to bring the 
products of the Far East straight to the Red Sea. The ^^King of 
Kings^ of Axum readily agreed to do so; but the Persians had the 
upper hand in the Indian ports, and they would not allow theriiselve# to 
be deprivcfl of their proiits. TTie peace therefore ot 53^3 restored the 
tr&Tisaction.s between the Empire and the Sossanid monarchy to their 
oidinaiy footing. 

However, thanks to the importation of raw silk, which became once 
more regular, the Syrian manufactures were tiouriahing. The ruptuM 
with Pertiia in 540 brought about a grave crisia for tlieoi, and Justtniuji 
only made matters won^ by the unwise measures which he took- In his 
exosrive love of regukiiou)! he attempted to Hx tlie price of raw jcilk, by 
a law which enfoictd a maximum price. He hnpetl Uius to substitute a 
moiiopoly of the nmnufaetUTcs of the State for the ruined private industry* 
The Syrian Industry was seriously injured by these measure#, i.uckily 
thecuftivatioji of silk-worms did inueh to repair the disasters ^JTie eggs 
of the werins were brought into tlie Empire from I he country of Serinda 
bv two missionaries, between 552 and 554, Tile sUts indust ly soon 
reeovercil when raw material could l)e obtained more cheaply, although 
tivmutium was not successful in freeing hertielf completely from Peraa* 

On the whole, however, BysEantiiic commerce was ttourbibing. 
Alexandria Was a splendid port, and grew rich by exporting coni^ 
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whilft hei- niifjrhAnbs travelled ns far as the Indict. Syria found a 
market fur her mail ufart [ires ah fsir away as Chitia, But above all, 
Constaiitmuple, with her iucdm parable aitiiatiun belwijen Europe and 
Asia, wa< a wonderful inarl, towards whiclit liccoirditig to a con temporary, 
the ships of the world's commerice sailed, frei^htwl with expe^tion. 
Her numerous industrial societies, and the active commerce in rilvet 
carried on thcTe with wealthy [lankei^, increased her ridies stiU further; 
and seeing the prosperity of his capital, Justinian was ahkv with hU 
iwiml uptimi^^m^ to congratulate himself on having given another 
flower to the State by hiss splendid conceptions.’^ 

But in spile of the Einpcrror's good intentions, his administrative 
refonn inL^warricd. From SS5 until the end of the reign Jusitinion was 
constantly obliged to renew Ins oidJnanfx^ think out nevr mcasurefi and 
blunie the ^ea! of hifl oflicuilsL In the great ordinance of oi56 be w^as 
forced to repeat every thing which be had laid dow^n twenty yeara curlier. 
From the statements of the public docuiDcnts thene^lvos we learn that 
the pc^uce continual:! to be disturbed,the offieioh continued to steal openly 
in their sJiamcful love of gain’’; the soldiera continued to pillage, the 
financial Adiuinistration was more oppressive thuo ever; while justice was 
slow^ vcmd and corrupt, as it had tieii before the reform, 

.More and more Justinian needed money. He needed it for hk wars 
of conquest, for his buildings^ far the maintenuxice of his imperial luxury^ 
and far the expenses of his policy witli regard to the barboriuiia Thus 
after liaving ordered lliut the subjects of the Empire should be tieaUd 
leniently, and having declared that he w'ould bo content wdtk the 
existing taxes, he wa.H himself forced to create new due^, and to exact 
the returns with a tnoroiless severity. Worse still, thanks to Ihe 
finiuicial distress against wJdch he struggled, he was obliged to tolerate 
all tlie exactions of his oiHcfala. As long os money came to the treutsiify% 
iiu one troubled to enquire how it was obtained: and as it had be^ 
necessary to yield to the ^^nality of the public olSccs^ so the utAy course 
was to appear as blind to the dealings uf the Julniinistratioii as to the 
sufferings of the eubjecL^ Ik^ides, a corrupt example »et in high 
quarters. Juhn of Cappadocia, brutal and covetous as lie bpet-ulating 

ou every thing, stealing from every due,still Tnaintaiiicii the Einjierur s credit 
in a wonderful way until 54! “ by liis constant labours to increase the public 
ret^^nue.” Peter Har^ymes w'ho succeeded him in 546 was the prince's 
chief favourite until 6^, in spite of his iluuncde^ tmlBc in tiie inogis- 
Iracies, and hb slvuicIjlIous speculation in com, pimply because he was 
able^ in some degree, to supply money for all ilustiiiiB]i''s nced^ I’lie 
provincial ofidals followed tie hml of their chiefs, and even rivalled 
them in esa(^ioai% and corruption, while the Emperor lookctl the other 
way. The financial tymiiny had reached such a pitch by this tiibe tliat 
a contemporary tolls us that “a foreign invasion seemed" less for^iidable 
to tisc Uixpayers tlioii the arrival of the officials of the Thd misery^ 
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^suffered wAii tc-mble enough to justify the fiini^ter fact recorded by .John 
LvduSf “The tAX-gAtfaerer» coiJd find no more money to take to the 
Emperor^ becaii.^ then? were no people left to pay the taxes.'" Jiistinioji"* 
adminiHtreti^e system had woefully mijMmrried* 

In comniod with all the Emperfjra who had occupied the throne of 
the Caesars since the time of ConNiantine, Justinian gave much attention 
to the ChurcKt much for political reasonB &r l>ceause of his steal for' 
orthodoxy. His autocratic disposition was umhle to realise that 
anything could be exempt from the princess inspection in a well- 
regulated monaicbyp He claimed therefore to exereiiie his authority 
not only ¥dth regard to ecclesiastics—the greatest included—but 
further^ when questions of discipline or dogma arose hk word was never 
lacking. He wrote somewhere that ^^good order in the Church m the 
prop of the Empire.” He spared nothing which might lead to this gi>od 
order. Both Justinian's Co^ and the NovtUat abound in laws deling 
with the arganisfttion of the cleigj^ the regulation of their morel life^ 
the foundation and administration of religious houses^ the government 
of eccWasticnl property and the control of the jiiriadictiozi to which 
clerics were liable. During Kk whole reign .fustinian claimed the right 
to appoint and dif^possess bkhops, to convoke and direct coundK hi 
sanetton their decisions^ and to amend or abolish their canons. Since he 
enjoyed theological controversieis and hud a real talent for conducting 
thein^ he WTia not deterred by pope, patriarchs and bishops* froin lotting 
himself up as a doctor of the Churebt and m on interpret^T c»f the 
Scriptures. In thk capacity he drew up cunfessioufi of faith and hurlod 
forth imathcfnaa. 

In exchange for the mastery which he assumed over it, he extended 
his special protection to the Church. A crowd of religioius buildings, 
churches^ eon vents and hospitals spnmg up in every' part of the Empire, 
thanks to the Emperor's generosity. Throiighout the monarchy the 
bkhups were encouraged to make use of the governments authority and 
resources to spreari their faith ns well os to suppress heresy^ Justinian 
believed that the first duty of a sovereign wiis '*to keep the pure 
Christian faith inviolate, and to defend the Catholic and Apo^tolte 
Church from any Imrm,^ He therefore employed the moat severe 
measures against anvono who wlshfd to injure or tniroduce changes into 
the unitv of the Church, Religious intolcrexLee was tmiisfurmcd into 
a public virtue. 

From the beginning of hk reign ■lustinian promulgated the sevenst 
liiw-±> against heretics in 5S7 and They were excluded from bolding 

any public ofiicc* and frtmi the liberal professions. I'heir iiieetingii were 
forhidilen and their churches shut. They were even deprived of Aome of 
their civil rights, for the Emperor declared that it was only right Umt 
orthodox persons should have more privileges in society than heretica^ 
for whom to cxkt h suificient.i'^ The pagans, Hellenes as they 
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were (niled, were pciwcutcd by tlitf enforceineM of gviieml ru]»; 
Justiniiui endcavoureti, above alJ things to deprive tliviti of edueatiorii 
tititl had the University of Athens dosed in 529; ut the same time 
ordering wholesale eoiiversi(m& 

iliiwioiu were fretjuctitly sent to the Monophyrites of Asia, by 
John, hijshop of Ephesus, who called himself «the destroyer of tilok 
and the hammer of the heathen" (543}. ITiose sanctuaries u'hich 
Were not yet clo.'^ed, that of Isis at I’hiJae and that of Ammon in the 
^is of Augik, wore shut by force, and nothing remained of paganism 
but an amusement for a few mtia of leisure, or a fortn of political oppc}- 
sition in the shape of secret societies. The Jews fared no lictter, and 
the SNUhttritan revolt in 5H9 made their position still worse. Other 
wkicli refused to conform, Manichneans, Aloiitanists, Ariaia and 
IJoiMitists, were persecuted in the same wav. Religious mtolenwicc 
accompanied llie imperial restoration in the’West. In Africa, as in 
Italy, Arians were spoiled for the beneHl of Catholics, their churehes 
wore destroyed or reined, and their lands confiscated. The Mono- 
physiUa alone profited by comparative toleration, because thev engT«s,H<l 
more of Justinian s attention , since they were stronger and more numerous 
than the otlivn. 

Jiisltnian had been thrown into the arms of Rome at the beginning 
l»rtly by the orthodox restoration eftocted by Justin, and 
partly by his own to maintain friendly relations with the Rapuev; 

a di^re due to {HditicoJ interests as well os to religious rjjal. Resnuiidiru; 
coiilessions of faith testified to the purity of his belief and his profound 
for Rome, while his measures against heretics proved the sincerity 
ot his sa^, Jtistinian spared nothing in hi* eflbrls to conciliate the 
Ronuu, Church, and we find inserted with evident satisfaction in 
Jurtinians C'od^ pontifical letters, which praise hia efforts to maintain 
the peace of the Church and the unity of Ttligion," and aasert tliat 
“nothing 1 * finer than faith in the hos^m of a prince," 

However, if concord with Home was a ncressaiy condition of the 
MUblishnient mid mnlnlenaiite of the imperial domination in the West, 
the Monuphysit^ to he reckorusd with in tlie Jiast. In unite of the 
Iwr?«uhons of Jujitin's retgn, they wore still strong and numerous within 
the Empire. Ihigf were moBtere of Egjpt, where the monks formed 
a ffliiaheal luid devoted army at the dispo^ of their patriarch. In 
alcsline, hyna, Mesopatamia, OsThoeuo and Armenia they held 
inifwri^t ptwts, and found protectors even in the capital itseif- and 
their funous opposition to the Couneil of Chalecdoti and the uinnan 
d^tnms wiiH the more dangerous sinee under the guise of religion they 
displaycfl thiw I^paratist tendencies, which had long hostile 

towards Constantmnple in both Kgjpt ami Syria. Jurtinian had to 
belw^n the hom.s of a dilemma, between the restorelion of 
political and moral unity in the list by the sacrifire of peace with 
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Rome—the course followed by Jleno and AniutflfiiiB, nml Advised hy 
Theo<lora—and the iiinintenAnce of friendly relations with the West at 
the price of rneetin;^ the Enstem Monophjsite opposition witli force. 
Juatin had pursued thl=i policy and JusUnian had carried It oil But 
Tkow^ placed a<i he was between the Pope and the ErapresSj he found 
a change of policv necessary, A middle ooutse seemed fnuight with 
least difficulty^ so he tried to find a neutral pasition which would allow 
him to recede from the Council of Chnlcedou suffidently to satisfy 
the dissidents, and sOf without sacrifidpg his otihudoiyt to extlngtiinh 
an opposition w'hicb troubled the Emperor os mitrh as the theologian, 
'rhis was the fundamental idea tmderiying his religious policy^ in spite 
of variatiotisi heAitationis and contradictiotis. Theodora suggested it to 
hiin^ancl it would have proved a irutiful conception if time tuu] been 
alJowcd the Empress to hnish her work ; m any case it was an idea 
Worthy of an Emperor. 

From the time of his accession Justinbn had buried himself in the 
attempt to find some common ground with the Moiiophysites. In 529 
or 530^ on Tlieodora's AthHct; he recallixl the fugitive or preKcribed monks 
fWnu exile* as a pledge of his good iiitejitiona* He invited to Constan¬ 
tinople SevenjA, the es-patriiirch of Antioch^ for whom the Empress 
pi^fesjicd a passionate adminitipi^ to seek with hiin for a way which might 
lead to an agiecmenh In 533 he Arranged a eonfeirnce id the capital 
** to restore unity^^at which the hcretica were to be treated with complEtc 
kiiidnt?^ find unalterable patience, Soon afterwards, in order to i^tisfy 
the MoiJuphysit€y=i, he imposed on the orthodox clergy* after the then- 
paseliite quarreh a dedaration of faith that has rightly been c/dled 
“a new Henntikon*'' Furthert he allowed the Afonophysitea complete 
lilierty to spread their teaching, and not only in the capital but in the 
Sacred Palace ibself heresy increased^ thauks to the open protectinn of 
ThciKiora. When, in 535^ the patriarchal thrnne lafcame vacant, 
EpipliotiiuK* successor was Anthem ius^ bishop of TrebiKond, a prelate 
secretly attached to tlie I^lonophyrile cause. Under tlie influence of 
Severus, who was in tlie capital^ and a gueat at the palace^ the new 
patriarch pursued the policy approved by the Felj;^uLiE leadent of the 
FjisI, that IS the same that Zenn and Anostosius had fnllowetl; w^hile 
Theotlom actively hclpeili and the Eiuperof giwe a tacit cnasent. 

But the nrthuthjx position was restored by several events. lu Hbfareh 
536 the eneigctic pope Agapetus CAitie to CoiiNtautLOnple and boldly 
deposi.d Aritheiuius; tlie Cbtindl of Cunsbmtinople anatheuiatiiidl the 
heretics with no iinocrtain pronouneement soon after (Mriy 536). while 
the apuHlnlic legate Peltigius acquired in the following years consider¬ 
able lufiuence over ilustmian. 'row^ards the end of 537 persecution 
of the Monophynitcs broke out again: bonfires were lighted in Syria;, 
Mesnpobimia and Armenia^ ao^i it boasted that heresy had l^een 
rooted out by severity and tortures. Even Egypt, the l^lonophysite 
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Tbeudom's protfgef^ wiia tom from his sec, driven into exile ^538) 
arid rcplored by a pKrUte fitted to idspin; respect for urtlmdoxy by 
racaits uf terror. J^ypt bent under his iron liaiid. Even the monks 
accepted the Cuuiteil of Chalcedon} and Justiniun und PcLigius flattered 
thoin!<elvc:s that they had beaten down heretsy (540), 

Although the Kmperor nttunied to the Roman side in the dispute, 
he iiA(] Jiu intention of giving up for that reason the supreme authority 
which he coti&idejt!d his due, even over the Papacy. Silverius, soccesaor 
of AgapctiLS had made the great itmtake of allowing himself to he 
elected by Gothic tuduence just when 'iTieodora wanted her favourite, 
the deacon Vigiliua, to be elevated to the ponilHniL throne. Bcll-umus 
accepted the uneoiigetiial lasti of pyiiig off imperial grudges towards 
new pope. In litarcli 537 Silvcriuii waa arrested, deposed, and scut 
into exile on an imaginary charge of treason. Vigilius was unanintoicslv 
elected in his place under pressure from Hymntiuut (S9 March 537^ 
Phe Liinpress counted on her prolfgi to carry out her revenge for 
the repuUe of 536- But once installed, Vigiliiis made delays, and in 
spite of ftelisarius* sunmions to cany ont hia proudsea, tinolly refu-sed to 
accomplish any of the plans vxpwted of him. At the same time, 
Monuphysitiain was aprmding in the f jjat in spite of the seviirity of the 
edicts of 341 and 544, Justinian had taken what he thought to be the 
wise measure of assembling the heretical leaders in Constantinople, where 
they would be in his power, and under the eye of the police. But 
'Xlicodom soon pracurod a return to court favour for the exiles. The 
Emperor willingly niode use of their eatliusiastlc zeal, and *nt them to 
coiii'ertthe pagans of ,\ubia (540^ to struggle with those of A.-iia Minor 
(542) and to establish Christianity amongHt the Arabs of Svria (543), 
Theodora did still more, 'rhoiiloi to her efforts Jacob JlanidaEUs, who 
had been secretly consecrated bishop of Edcasti (543), was able to continue 
the work of reorganising the Monopbysite Chureh throughout the East. 
Active and indefatigable, in spite of the harnhiicss of the enraged jmlioe 
who dogged his track, he wxts able to reconstruct the scattered ooin- 
idunitiea lu Asia, Syria and Egypt, to give thciri bishops and even 
a t^ET in patriarch whom he ordained at Antioch in 550. It was 
owing to him that a new MoiiophyKitc Church was founelcd in a ft-w 
yenia, which took the name of its great founder, and henct-forth tslled 
itsulf Jttcoffiie. 

This unexpected revival changed Justinian's plans once more. Again 
his olil dream of unity seemed to him to be more than ever nece?s^iry for 
the safely of the Stale as well aa for the good of the Churrli. Thus, w hen 
The^un- .iVskidos, bishop of CaHHarea, drew his attention, amor^g the 
writings approved by the Council of Chalccdon, to those of the three 
men 'Iheodore of Mop»uestia,Thf<xloret of Cvrrhus,aiid lUas of hklessa, 
as iiotonously tainted with ,\estorianisin, lie was eaaiJv {lerMjiMlwi that 
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to conckiDu tht Threij iHiapteni would be to create an wy and 
orthodox way to diajsfpate the Monopliysite dbtmst of the Council 
“renewed and purified."* And since Felagiuii no longer there to 
counlerbdAnccTheodonifl iiiflitence^and as the heretics joy fuUy wdcoined 
any t^cme which injured the authority of ChaJcedoUj the Emperor 
pronounced the ana^ema against the Three CTiaptera by an edict 
of MS* 

It was still necessary to obtain the adhision of the Papacy; but this 
did not trouble the Emperor. It was essential to leoiove the fjope from 
his Homan suiroundjiigs, which were hostile to the designs of the Greek 
thcologim^^ and to put Mm lu the Ktnpcrt)r''a power. Therefore Vigiliua 

carried off from Home iu the miflnt of » diisplay of the troops 
(November 545) and tiansported under escort to Sicily, whence he 
travelled slowly towards CoiLstantinople. He arrived at the begin mng 
of 547, and soon yielded to the impoi^unities of the fewilmv, the energetic 
amninons of l"he^onv and the subtle entneatii^ of the court theolugiaJi% 
He pnoinisod “to set their miud^ at rest” by eoudemning the Three 
Chapters, and he published his JtuUciiitim on Easter Ere 548. This, 
while fonnally maintaining the autlmrity of the Canons of ChaliAKloti, 
condemned no less clearly tlie [seryons and writings of the three guilty 
doctor?. Ihis was Theodoni’'s last Iriumph. Wlien she died soon after 
(June 548) she could tMnk that her highest hopes w«re xvaltsed, in the 
humiliation of the Apostolic See and the constant progress of the 
Monophysite Church. 

When the news of these events at Consi^tftntiiiopk spread to the West, 
there w^as a general protest against Vigilius' coiiduct in Africa, Dalmatia 
and Hlmcuin* Juatluimi was utimovecL By an imperial edict bearing 
the date of 551 he solemnly condeinned the niree Chapters a second 
time, and set himself to overcome all opposition by the use of force. 
The most n^colcitrant hlHhu}>s in Africa were deposed, and the rest 
appeased hy means of intrigues; and since VigiUuK, alarmed at what he 
had done, itksistently clamoured fur iiu oecumenical council to settle the 
dispute, strong measures were taken against him. In the month of 
August 551 the church of St Peter In Hortiiisida, where he had taken 
refuge, was entered by a band of soldiery w^ho dragg^ the clerics 
composing the [Ki^ntiBcal tmln from the mnetuary* Vigilius was clinging 
to the edtar pillars; he was ^eixed by the feet and tlie beard, and the 
eiusuing struggle was so de^fperate tliftt the altar woa pulled over aiitl fell, 
crushing the pope beneath it. At tile sight of this dreadful occumjiice 
the a-^'?.unbled crowd cried out in liumtr, and even the Mjldiei^ hi'nitatcd* 
Tile Pmeior decided to bent o retreat ^ tlie plan had iiilHcarried, But 
the pope WII 3 nothing more iMui the Emperor's pri^ner* Surrounded 
hy spit?, fearing fsir his hlKirtv, even for his life, V igilius decided to Hee. 
On a dark niglit (25 Dec* 551) he escaped from tlic Plactdhin Palaoe 
with a few faithful foliowera, ai3tl nought refu^ in the church of 
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St Euphemm at Chale^tlon^ tfie ?iAflic place where the Cuuncil \mi 
been held for which V^igiliuit was wulTeririg martWom, 

JustLnifui was niraid that he had gone too fjtiC: and he cenumod 
n^tiatians. Not witliDUt difficulty nor without another attempt to 
me force, he persuaded the pontiff to return to Constantinople^ and 
brought forwattl the idea of a Council once more. After variotyt hindmnt^ 
thL's great assemblyi kiiow-n the Fifth OcciimEnical CounciK opened 
(5 May 553) In the church of St Sophia. A few Africmi pn^latc^ 
chosen with great care, w-cre the only representativefl of the West; the 
pope refmed to take part in the debate^^ in spite of all enlrcatica; and 
while the Council accomplished its tnsk^i obedient to the EinpemrV 
commands, he tried to make a pronouacenient on the question in dispute 
on hiR own authority by the C^naUtutum of 14 May 553* WTiile he 
completely abandon^ the docljine^ of Theodore of Sfopsuestia^ he 
refused to anathematise hinit and shewed himself even more indulgent 
towards Ihns aud Theodoret^ saying that all Catholica should be contented 
with an^ihing approved by the Council of Chalccdon. Uiifortunaiely 
for Vigilius he had hound himself by frequent vow^ and by written Emd 
formal agreements to condemn the Three Chapters at JustinianV v^ish. 
At the Emperor's instigation the Council ignoiid the poatifT^i rTOmta- 
tion. To please the prince it even erased the name of Vigilius from the 
ecclesiastical diptjchB; and ihcni the TTiree Chapters having been 
coDdcifined in a long decree, the father? separated^ 2 June 553. 

Violence was Again m&l to enforce the decisions of the (.ksunciL 
Particular severity was used towards those clcrira w'ho had Rupported 
Vigil!us in his resistance. They were eitiled or imprisoned, so tliat the 
pontiff^ deserted and worn out^ mid fearing that a succL^bur to him 
would be appointed in newljH'onquered Rome^ gave way to the 
EmptroPs wish and ftolcnmly confirmed the coTidcmuation of the Tlirec 
Cliaplers by the of February 5o4* 'The tVe&t however still 

pcr^i:?ted in ita opptwition* Ilia authorities flattered thcmselveji on 
having reduced the reealcitrants by fiuggings, impriRonmentt cjtiie and 
depositions^ They were suct-cssfull in Africa aod Ihdmatia^ bat in tbdy 
there wai a party amongst the bishops^ led by the luctropdlitaiia of I^lilan 
and AquLlcia, who flatly refused to leiniun in fellowship w ith a pope who 
betrayed his trust and deserted the orthodox and in spite of 

the elTorts of the civil authorities to rciluco the opposition, the Kchisni 
Lasted for more than a century. 

The Papacy efueigcrl from this long struggle crueUy humiliated. 
After SiUtriuSj Vigilios had experienced in full measmie the severitv of 
the imperial absoIntiRm. His succcSsSODt, Pelagius (555) mid John HI 
(560), elected under pressure from JufttinianV officials, were nothing morc 
than humhlc senants of the basiktiJtf in spite of idJ thdr struggles. 
Their authority w-ns discredited in the entire W^est by the affair of the 
Hirec Chapters, shaken in Italy by the schbm^iuid still further le&iened 
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hy the pri "vi le^pes that the ittt penal beiievolenee gmnted to the chiireh of 
Ravenna, since that town was the capital of reconquered Italy. By 
paying this pHce> by cruelly waunding the Catholic W^L, and recalling 
the Monophysites, Jiistinian hoped until his dying day that he had 
obtained the result^ which were the aim of his religious policy, and had 
restored peace to the East. “AniiouC ™jte Jo^i^ of Eph^im, ‘Ho 
caiT)’ out the wishes of his d-ead wife in every detaih^ he increased the 
number of conferences and dUcussions after 548^ in order to reconcile 
the Monophysites: while he had such a great wish to hnd some common 
ground with them that to satisfy them he slipped into here^ on the eve 
of hift deathn In an edict of 565 he declared his atiherenoe to the 
doctrine of the Inciymtpiirotae^ the most extreme of all the hereticSt And 
AS usual he used force against the prelates who made any resislance. 
Thus uutil the end of hU life Jmtiniem had corLsifitently endeavoured to 
impose his will upon the Church, and to brcsik down all opposition. 
Until the end of hbf life also he had sought to realise the ideal of unity 
which inspired anti dominated the whole of his religious policy. But 
nothing came of his efforts; the Monophysites were never satutfied with 
the concessions made to theixi^ Jtnd upon the whole this great theologicial 
undertaking, this display of rigour and arbitrarincsfi* produced no results 
at all or results of a deplorable nature. 


IV. 

It rcmaiTLS to be seen what were the consequencen of Jmtinian^s 
gorernment in the East, and what price he |)aid, specially during the last 
years of bia reign, for thifi policy of great aims and mediocre or unskilful 
measures. 

A secret defect existed in nil Jmtinianis undertaltings, which destroyed 
the iiovereign'^s most magniticeni projects, and ruined his best intenltonsw 
ITiis was the dbproportion between the end in view and the fLuani'inl 
resources available to realise it. Enormous, in fact inexhaLL^tible 
suppliffi were needed, for the drain on them wu5 immense; to satiafy the 
nce<ls of a truly imperial policy', to meet the cost of wars of eonqiic^, to 
pay the troops, and for khe construction of rortres5€?s^ to maintain the 
luxury nf the Court and the expense of buildingif, to support a com¬ 
plicated administration and to dispense large subsidies to tlu5 barbarians^ 
When he aiazended the throne Justiniaa hud found in the treasury the 
sum of SSOhOOO pounds of gold, more tbiui ^14,4CK),000 sterling, which 
hod been accumulated by the prudent econoEuy of AiuLstasiiis, Tliis 
resen'e fund was e^luiust€d in a few years, and henceforth for the rest of 
hif long reign, the Emperor suffered from the w'orsl of miseries, the lack 
of money. Withont money the wars which had been entered upon 
with insudfeient means changed on interminably. Without money the 
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unpaid army bccam* disor^ni^ed and wqak^ Without ruom^y tu [iiain- 
tain an elective force and proviaion the poAb^ the btidly defended frontior 
gtt?c way under the aiisaiiit of the barbarkrus ftad, to ^et rid of them, 
recoil RJc Wits had to a ruinuus diploniacyv which did not even protect the 
Empire agairust invaaioi^. Without money the Htbempted adiniiiistrative 
reform Imd to be abandoned^ and the vioeH of an openly corrupt adminis- 
tration to be condoned. Without money the goveoinient wjia driven to 
strange expedienkt often most unsuitable to ib economic os to ita 
financial policy. To meet expenses the burden of taxation wm increased 
until it became almost inlolcrabie; and jw time po^aed, and tlie dis. 
proportion between the colossal aims of the imperial ambition and the 
condition of the financial resources of the monarchv bt'camc greater^ the 
didicuUy of overcoming the deficit led to even harsher lucnsum. "^The 
Statct"' wrote du^iaUm in 553, “greaUv enlarged by the divine mercy 
ai»*J Iwl by this increase to nii^c war on her barbaric neighbours, hw 
nesFiir bet’n tu greater need of money tlion to-day.^ Justiniaa 
4slJ Ills ingenuity to Jinii this tnuney at any lacrifice^ but in spite of real 

economies—'omongst others the suppression of the consulship ilO'J-l)_by 

which he tried to restore some proportion to the Empire's budget, the 
EuiiKrur could nerer decide to curtail hU luxury, or his building opera¬ 
tions, while the money which had been coUeebed with such dirtioulty was 
too often scjiuuidered to please favourites or upon whims- Therefore 
n terrible hmuicinl tyranny was established in the previncea, which 
efiected tlie ruin of the West already overwhelmed by war, of the Rnltnn 
peninsula ravaged by Wbariaiw, and of Asia Heeced by Chostues. The 
time came when.it was impossible to drag anything from these exhausted 
ooQntrita, and seeing the general iniseTy, the growing discontent nnd 
the suspicions which increased every day, contemporaries asked, with 
ft terrified stupor, “whither the wealth of Home had vanished-” Thus 
the end of the reign was strangely sad- 

The death of 'Kieodora (June 548), while it deprived the Einpcror 
of a vigorotiH and faithful counsdior, dealt Justinian a blow from which 

he never recovered. Henceforth, as his age incrcased~he was 65 then'_ 

the defects of his character only became more piomincnt His inesolu- 
tbn was more noticeable, while his theological mania was inflamed. He 
disreganled inUitary maitera, finding the direction of the ware which he 
had so dearly loved tiresome and useless; he cared more for the exercise 
of a diplomacy, often pitifully taadcqu&lc, than for the prestige of anns. 
Above oil, he carried on everything with an evcrdiiL-rcasing carelessness 
Uwving tlie trouble of finding money at any cost to his ministers, to 
Peter Boraymes the succes-w of John of Capjiadocia, and to the quaestor 
Constantine, the successor of Tribonion, he gave himself up to religiotia 
quanolx, passing his nights in disputations wifcli his biahopa. As 
Corippiis, a itiftn not noted for severity towards princes, wrote “ The 
old man no longer cared for anything'; his spirit was ja heaven.” 
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Under UiGse eircumstimces, oven-thing was Icwt, nie effective fonie 
<if the army, which ought to have nuntbered 6*5,000 men, wft* reduced 
to iSOfOCM) at the most bi 665. No gorrisotis defended the rampfiirtB of 
the dilapidntwl fortresses, " Even the barking of a waidi-dog was not 
to be heard’* wrote Agnthios, somowliat brutally, Even the capital, 
inadequately protected by the wali of Aimstasiua, whieli was breached 

in a thousand places, ouly luul a few regiments of the palatine guard_ 

soldiers of no military worth—to defend it, and w-aa at tlie nieny of 
a sudrlen attack. Added to this, successive invasions took place in 
niyricEim and Thrace; ttw Kuna only just failed to take Constantinople 
in 558| while in 562 tlie Avars insolently demanded land ajid monev 
from the Emperor. 

'ITien there was the miscTy of earthquakea, in 551 in Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Mesopotamia, in So* and 657 at Constantinople. It 
was in 556 tliat tlie scourge of famine ewue, and in 558 the plague, 
which desolated the capital during six months. Above all there was 
the incrcAsing misery caused by tlie Hnancioj tyranny. During die last 
years of the reign the only supplies cunic from such expedients as the 
dcbnacmcnt of the coinage, forced loans and condsc&tiuns. Tlie Blues 
and Greens again filled Byzantium with disturbaucas: in 553, 656, 559 , 
560,561,662 and 56* there were tumults in the streets, and iiiccndlarisra 
in the town, In the palace the indecUiou as to a successor led to 
continual intrigues: already the nephews of the basUeua quarreled 
over their heritage, 'lliere was even a conspiracy agniiusl the Emperor's 
life, and on this occasion Justinian’s distrust caused the disgrace of 
Ihdisanus once more for a few weeks 

'ITius when the Emperor died (November 565) at the age of 83 
years, relief was felt throughout the Empire. In ending this account 
of Justinian’s reign the grave Evagnus wrote, “Thus died this prince, 
after having filled the whole world with noise and troubles : and having 
since the end of his life received the wages of hU miiMiecds, he has gone 
to seek the justice which was his due before the judgment-seat of heU.” 
He certainly left n fonnidable herlto^ to bis successom, perils iiienadi^ 
all the frontiers, an exhausted Empire, hi which the public authority 
was weakened in the prorinccs by the development of the great feudal 
estates, in the capital by the growth of a turbulent proletariat, snscupUblc 
to every panic and, ready for every sedition, llie inonaichv had jw 
strength with which to meet all these dtmgers. In a novel of Justin II 
pmrnulgaU'd the day after Justinian's deatli we read the following, word 
for word—**Wc found the treasury crushed by debts and reduLd to 
the last degree of poverty, and the army so coinpletclv deprived of all 
iicccRsnries that the State was exposed to the incessant invasions and 
iiuiults of the barbarian.s.” 

It would, however, be unjust to judge tlie whole of Justinian’s reign 
by the years of lilt decadence. Indeed, though every port of the work 
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CHAPTER IlL 

ROMAN IjVW. 

Rohan' Law b not m<mlj the law of an ItaliAn Community which 
e^Uted two thousand ywm ago, nor even the law of the Roman Empire^ 
It was, with more or less modi location from local cuatome and eoclcai- 
asticol authorityf the only system of law throughout the Middle Agea^ and 
wus the foundation of the piodom law of nearly ail Europe^ In oiir own 
inland it became the foondadon of the law of ScoUojidi and^ besides 
general induence^ supplied the framework of parts of the laa^ of England ^ 
especialJy of uianinge^ wiUs^ legacies and intestate suceessian to 
pcTBonalty. ITirough their original connexion with the Dutch, it fornu^ 
a main portion of the law of South Africa, Ceylon and Gidano, and it 
has had considemblc influence in the old French province of iHouisiano. 
Its intrinsic merit is difficult to estimate, when there is no compared>le 
J^rstem independent of its influence. But this may &ir]y be said : 
Homan Ijiw was the product of runny generations of a people trained 
to government and endowed with cultivated and practice intelligence. 
The arm of its application became so wide and varied that local customs 
and peculiarities graduHlly dropped away, and it becrame law adapted 
not to one tribe or nation hut to man generally. Moreover singular 
good fortune befell it at a critical time, ^Vhen civLlIsation was in peril 
through the influx of savage natioust and ait elaborate and complioLted 
sysle^m of law might easily have sunk into oblivion, a reformer vf&s found 
who by skilful and conservative meosurei stripped the law of much 
antiquated complexity^ and made it capable of continued life and general 
use without any hreaeh of its connexion with the pasL 

Sir Henry Maine has drawn attention to its inAuencc oa a system of 
reasoned thought on other subjects: *"To Politics, to Moral Philosophy, 
to Theology it contrihutod mcdi:^ of thought, courses of reasoning: and a 
tecKoicol language. In the Western provinces of the Empiro it supplied 
the only means of exactness of speech, and still more emphatically, the 
only means of exactness, subtlety and depth in thought-^ 

Gibbon in hi& 4lfth Chnpter has employed all hb wit and wealth o| 
allusion to give some interest to his brief history of Homan jurisprudence 
and to season for the lay palate the dry morsels of Roman Law. The 
present duipter makes no such pretension. It is confined to a notice of 
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th& ELdtei^ciiU liUli pkn of Justinian's legislation, and ii snmntAry of 
thoi^ parts of it i^hich are mast connected with the general society nf 
the petiDd or afford some interest to an Kngli£?li reader from their 
tnsGjnblance or contrast to oar own law. Unfortunately a conciTSfi and 
43!:lectic treatment cimnot preserve niiieh^ if anything, of the logic and 
subtlety of a sy^Qm of practical thought. 

The sources of law under the early Emperon^ were Statutes 
rare after Tiberius; Senate^ decrees {sen^m cmtjrtdiu), which proposed 
by the Emperor tools tlie place of Statutes ^ Edicts under the Emperur'a 
ow n name; Decrees, le. liis final dedsions as judge on appeal; Majidfftu^ 
instnictions to provincial governors ; MeacnptQy answers on points of law 
Bubini tted to hi ui by judges or pri vate persons; the praetor's edict as revised 
and consolidated by the lawyer Salviua Julinnus at Hadnon's command 
and confirmed by a Senate's decree (this h geneiallj called The Edict); 
and finally treatiHes on the various branches of law, which were composed, 
at any rate chiefly, by jurists authoritatively recognised, and whidi 
embodied the Common Law and practice of the Courts, By the middle 
of the third century a.i>, the Micde&aian of great jurists ceiiite to an end^ 
and, though their or rather tlie books written by the kter of them, 

still Continqtxl in high practical authority, the only living sfiurcc of law 
was the Emperor, whoHC utterances cm law, in whatever shape whether 
oral or written^ were called eoTvdku^onrjf. If written,they werebv Leo's 
enactment (470) to bear the imperial autognvph in purplg ink^ 

Diocletian, who rafortned the iidmiiiistmtion of the bw as wcU a* the 
genera! ^vemment of the Empire, iissued many rescripts, some at least 
of which are preserved to us in Justiniau^s Codei, but few irseripls of 
later date are found. ITvereaftcr new general law was made only by 
imperial edict, and the Empror was the sole authoritative interpreter. 
Anyone attempting to obtain a rescript diapenring with Statute Liw 
w(uj (384) to be litf&viljr fanifij sti< 1 disgrticud. 

_ imperial edicts wtre in epLitalary form, ntid were published bv 
being hung up in Rome fuid Constantinople and the Inrgei- provincial 
towns, and otherwise made known in their dwlricis by the officers to 
whom tJiey were otldressed. 'I'herc docs not oppear to have been onv 
wUeelipn of Constilotions, issued to tile public, until the Codr^ 
Gregorian^ was made tn the pirt of the Empire. {CoeicT 

refe« to the book.fona as opposed to a roll,) This collection was the 
work probably of n nnm iianied Gregorius, about the end of the third 
In the eouise of the ne*t centiuy a snpplemeat was moile 
aUo in the tmpim and called Codex Herviogtnianm, pTObably 

the work of a man of that name. Both contained ehieily rescript;. 
A cornpamtively small port of both hms survived in the later codes and 
in «nre mi^rfeclly preserved legal campilations. During the fourth 
«^tuiy, porhapa—os Mommsen thmks^in Constantine's time, but with 
Inter additions, a compilation was made in the West, of whicii we 
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have fmginvnU prtsiM?r\cd in the \ aticAn library^ They contained both 
branches of law, extracts from the jurists Paul nud Papinian^ es 

well as Const!tutions af the Emperors, 

At length the need of an authoritative atatement of laws in force 
was BO Rtmngly fell that the matter waa takeo up by government- 
TbeodosiU!! son of the Emperor Arcodius^ haring previously taken 
stepA to organ i?ae public teaching in CoriHtiintinoplE, debemiined to meet 
the uncertainties of the law courts by giving imperiaL authority to 
certain teitt writers and by a new collection of the Statute Law^ The 
bookfl of the great lawyers, Papinlan^ Paul and Ulpian and of a pupil of 
Ulpian, ModeBtiniiHT were well knuwn and in general use- Another lawyer 
rather earlier thmi these, of whom we rejdly know nothings except his 
name (and that is only a priimomtn), Gaius^ harl written in the time of 
Marcus Antoninus in very clear «tyle a manual^ besides other works of a 
more advanced ehameter. The excellence of this manual brou|dit it into 
general use and secured for its author imperial recognition on a level with 
the lawyers first named. Another work in great general use was a brief 
fiummnry of the law by Paul known under the name of Fitidi Stnttnilat. 
All thesw lawyers were in the habit of citing the opinions of earlier lawyers 
and often irwertbg extracLn from them in their ovm works^ U%codoftiuij 
(with Valentiniiiui, then seven years old) in a.H- 4SJ6 addressed to the Senate 
of Rome an impcirtajit and ctmiprahensive Gonatitution^ intended to 
put what may lie called: the Common Law of Rome op a surer footing. 
He ronfirmcri all the writings of Fapinian, Paul, Gaius^ Ulpian and 
Modest in and oilcled to them all tlie writers whose disen^iona and 

opinions were quo-ted by these lawyei^ mentioning partieuhirly S^^volo, 
Sabinas, Julian and Marcell us. Tlic books of the livn: lawyci^ first named 
were no doubt io the liands of judges and advocates generally» but the 
books of the others would be coniparatively mre^ and a quotation from 
them would be o[ien to considerable doubt. It might contain o wrong 
rco^ling or an interpolation or even a forgery, U'heodo&ins therefore 
directiS that these older books should be admitted as authorities^ only so 
far oa they were coniirnicd by a comparison w ith nionu-^ripts other than 
that produced by the advocate or other jjersfin alleging their authority* 
But ITieodosiiis went fririher. ff the writerfl thus authoritatively 
recognbwxl were found to differ in opinion, the judge was directed to 
follow the opinion of tlie majority, and if the numben^ on each side were 
ef|ual, to follow the ^<ide on which Papinian stood and disregard any noten 
of Paul or Ulpian contesting PapinianV opitiioii, hut PauPsiL^n^iiiaf wen: 
always to count. If Papinian's opinion was not there to decide between 
er|ual mititbem of avithoritie??, the judge must use his own discretion- 
The great portion of law which had been set forth in text-books aa 
mLsonable and conformable to precedent and fdatute having thus been 
sanctione<h and rules given for its application^ ITieodosius turned hb 
attention to the Statute Law itself, 'lliie jurists ha^l in their various 
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Theodosian Code 


tretitl^ taken account of the pertinent rescripts, edicts^ etcL, olreadv 
issued and it was therefore only fruni the time wlieii the series of authori¬ 
tative jurists ended that the imperial constitutions jrei|Hired colivctii]^> 
ITie books of Gregorius and Hermugenianus (Codwa Grig, rf limn,} 
contained those issued down to C'oastantinc'a tiroCj which was therefore 
taken as the starting-point for the additiemai collection. Theodosius in 
439 appointed a Commission of eight, and in 4d5 another larger Com- 
mbsion of which Antiuchus the piaefect was named first with other 
officials and ex-ufliciaLt of the Record and Chancellery departments and 
Apdlc^ a law professor, power being given to call other learned men to 
their aid. ^ He instructed them, following the precedent of Gregory and 
HermogenianiLV books, to collect all the imperial CoDstitutions [ssued 
by Constantine and his sneoesaors which were cither in the form of edicts 
or at least of general application, to arrange them in the urdcr of timu 
under the known heads of law, breaking up for this purpose laws dealing 
with several subjects, and while preserving the enacting words to omit 
all unnecessary preambles and deeiaratiuns. When this is done and 
approved thi^ arc to proceed to review Gregory, llemiogenianus niul this 
third book, and with the aid of the pertinent parts of the jurists' w-ritings 
on cwh head of law to omit what was obsolete, remave all errors and 
ambiguities, and thus makv a book which should " bear the name of the 
Emperor Theodosius and teach what should be followed and wlmt 
avoided in life." 


I’hc Ihcodosian code, tecluiically called, as Mommsen thinks, simply 
Theadoimmu, wm published in Constaiitijiopie 15 February 486 and 
transmitted to Rome at the end of the year. 'I'lie cdmiul at llurne 
holding tlie authentic copy in hh hands, in'the presence of tlie imperial 
commiasionem, read to the fsenate the order for its compilation. I^icli 
WM received with acclamation. We have an account of this proceeding 
with a reconl of the enthusiastic shouls of the senators and tlu: number 
of fames each was ftpeated, some 34 or 38 times, lixclusive authority 
was given m idl court-pleadings and court-documents from 

1 January m, the Emperor boasting that the code would banish a cloud 
of dusty volumes and disperse the legal darkness which drove people to 
c^ult lawyers j for the code would make dear the conditions of a valid 
pfU the wj^ to Stic out an inhcriLfuiee, the frame of a stipulation and 

Si' Tk ‘ d«!.l or iroertaio i., 

VVith Lhe ku«wledgt? which wc poswss of the Viiticjm Fr^iQtiiA ftnd 

the <mil Code of Justinian, we might expect from the above 

dt^nptioi, tlial the Theodosian Code would contair^ selection fixm, the 
juristic wnliogs M well as the constitutions of a gcneml diameter 
arranged under the several titles or hc-ads of law. But the CWe aS 
hM in a laige part {about two-thiids of Books i-v being come 
down to U.S. ^ntains no extracts from the jurists ami iio c-onst tutiun 
earher than Constantine. So that the exclusive authoritv XTZ 
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Emperor gftvt? to his tocIe can only be understood to relate to coTistitu- 
tion^ since Cotisbantirie^ and he must have relied on the Gn^orian ojhI 
Hemogenian Codes for lairlier constitutions still in force, and on the 
text-books of the lawyers, approved by his constitution of 4^, for 
supplying the requisite deUibt of practical law. 

The Code of Theodosius was dmded into sixteen books, eaeh book 
having a nomber of titles and each title usually containing a number of 
constitutions or fraginents of such, ITie order of subjects is similar to 
that of Justinianis Code with some exceptions. Private law is treated 
in Books ii-v, military matters in vii, crime in ix, revenue law in 
X and xi, municipal hiw in xii, official duties in i* and xiii-xv^ and 
ecclesiastical matters in ivi. The names of the Emperors at the time 
of enactment and the date and the place either of framing or of pubU- 
cation were given with each constitution though they are not wimllv 
prcservc?d. Comparcc] with Justitiion^s Code it ooiitains a much iargier 
proportion of administrative law and a much smaller proportion of 
ordinary private law^ The Code remained in force in the lic§t and in 
Italy until Justinian ftupctnsedcd Lt^ though the traces of its use are few\ 
In the West, in Spaint France and Lombard Italy, it remained in 
practical UiM! for long, chicHy as part of the Code issued to the Vusigoths 
by Alaric 11 in 506. 

A number of constitutions issued by Thetjdonius and his suceessoni 
after the Code anil therefore called iVoirilut (i jf., new kwN" have 

come down to us—&4 in number, the latest of which bearing the names 
of l4m and Anthemius was k^ued in 46d. Of further legislation bv 
Roman Emperors until Justiinan we have only wlmt he chose to retain 
in his Coile, 

After the 'Pheodosion Code and before Justinian there were compiled 
and iK^ucd codKi of kws for the Homans in Buigundy, for the Ostrogoth 
flubjcctii in Italy, and for Hie Roinniis in the ^'kigoth^c kingdom In ^uth 
Franio and in Spain; and we have evidence of other laws prevailing in 
the Kiistern part of the Empire, before and after Justinian's time. 

In Burgundy about the beginning of the sixtli century King 
Gundobad issued a short code of laws for all hk subjects whether 
Buigundlan or Homan, A few subsequent constitutions by him or hb 
successors have been appended to it. Somewhat later he ^^sued a code 
for his Hoitiait subjects, when suits lay between them only, "nds code 
i.^ almut ludf the length of the other but many of the headings of the 
chapters are the same. The matter k principfiily torts and crimes 
catlie-Uflingh runaway slaves, succession, gifts, marriage, guardianship, 
procevi and i*onie brief rules on other parts of the law* It appears to 
have been taken from the same Kourcea m the Lftr and the 

particular souree is frequently named* But in-steail of simply rupeating 
selected wortk of the source, it k mther an attempt at real cixliStation. 
(The name Paptanuj often given to it arises probably from this Code 

ca. iji. 
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Cod&tfor O-drogotki and Fmgoth 


Pwl uaiid the from 

Pa^im^ which doses that having been taken as the rommeneement of 

^ TT" Pcph,iam»,) 

is.stied'^h^'^'n!!!^"^ Osbogoths in Ibjy a code of laws was 

/ Atodona, The code i» nearly the same length as the /^j- femaaa 

f!rr T”’ ■‘"'1^“'^ Itst'n^hles it in chanXrand ,wtJra3, Imt doe, 

of ** "’*>« mportant than dtlier 

ortbefawl a^d Xr*^ oI*«nirily and amhignity 

authori «" one book which should be Sldv 

Gains'iMtitutJX good dmroMXr/jiX'fiS''' J" ^**"4'n5Ctit of 

rt sometimes gives a rwUteSnt unknown. 

«dda explnnations. Tlie selection of inab 
intention of jpving both Statnte and L 

mgot anthorttativo law after Chindaswinth " 

the schools and assisted InrEelv in nresend.,™ n '* m 

ami east of France tiU the twelfth t ^ Lair in the south 

rasived confirmation from rhftrlemaOTiX^^ 'M?^ * that it 

of Books ii,y of the Tlieodosian C^ pf^h]y trae. Our knowledge 
due to this compilation X?to r^ .Sentences is 

Brnn.Hum A^T t'mes has receiv«i the name of 

Mesopotamia, Persi^ AmbiM^nfMd A^ Syria, 

evidently tjanslatcd from Greelf^Xi “f 

Constantine, TheodosiusXd^ T'”'^ «f 

fourth century and enlarged in thc^fifth ^ ^'®**'P***‘^ ut the end of the 
from the Justinian laws. V^emions of XinX ultemtions 

^n Syria. diiTeri^ in 
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pubtiiiheil. The chief portion relates to family law, inarria|^, 
dowry^ gttattliotishjp, slaves and inheritance, but obligations and pro¬ 
cedure are also included. It Lh supposed to have been compiled for 
practical use m suits before the bishops and minor ecclesiasticfi^ 
Differences betw^^n the law prevailing in the East and that in the West 
are sometiuios mentioned^ that in the former the husband’^ marriage 
gift wae only half the value of the wife^a dowry. Other diffcnences from 
the regular Roman Law of the time ore the re<|uirement of a written 
contract for marriage, the recognition of the possesrion in the Gospeh) 
of wives and --slaves by demons, puiiishtnent of a receiver of others' slaveB 
or serf* by makix^g him a slave or serf* prescription of 50 year^ for suits 
for debts, prohibition of purchase by er^itor from debtor until the debt 
13 paid, allowance of marriage with wife^s sister or brothers widow if 
dispensation be obtained from the king* many peculiarities in intestate 
inheritance, privileges and endowments for the clergy^ etc* 

Justiuiau succeeded his uncle Justin in 5^ and at once took up the 
task partially performed by ^rhoodosiiis, and succeeded in cninpleting it 
in a more thorough itmnner than might have been cicpcctcd from the 
speed with which it was done- In 598 he appointed a commission of 
ten, eight being high oflicials and two practising lawyers, with 
iDfitniction-s to put together the imperial eon^titutions contained in the 
books of Gregorius, Henziogenianus and Thoodosiua, and constitutiun3 
issued sub4;c?tjueiitly, to strikeout or change what was obsolete or unneccs^ 
sary or contradictory, and to armnge the constitutions retaincti and 
amended under suitable heads in order of tiniL% so as to make one hook, 
to be called by the Eiisperoris name, fTewitir Ju^tniaTnur. The book 
compiled by the eorumissioii was sanctioned by the Emperor in 55®, and 
it was ordered that no constitution should be quoted in the law courts 
except those contained in this book, and that no other wording should 
be recognised than ns given there. 

The next step was to deal wdth the niass of text-books and other 
legal literature^ so far as it had been recognised by the courts and bv 
the custom of old and new Rome. In 550 Tribonimi, one? of the 
members of the former cominL^ion for the code, was directEHl to chooM! 
the most suitable prof^^sons and pnictisiiig lawyers, and wdth their aid 
in the imperial pnlarc under hts own superintendence to digest the mass 
of Law outside the constitution into one whole, divided into lifty bc»ks 
and subordinate titles. All the authors wore to be rq^rtied aji of equal 
rank: full power w'hs given to strike out and amend as in the case of 
the const]tutions : the text given lit thU book was to be the only authori¬ 
tative one: it was to be writteti without any abbreviations; and, while 
translation into Greek was allowed, no one wan to write comnientariea on 
it. This work, never attempted before and truly described by Ju^itinUn 
as enormoiialy dillicult, was ** with the divnne assistance^ completed in 

cai. III, 
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thTO years, TriboiiLin wJcirkting that h* hail n^du^xd nearly SOOO 
ninm than 3.000,000 lines into a Cods^ of about 
150,^ lines. Justjnwn called this book Digata or and 

direct^ that it nhould take effect as law from 3 December 533 Its 
sonmw^^mt irralioml distribution into seven parts and fifty boots 
irmbably due to a superstitious regard to the mysterious efficacy of 

»nportimt division is'into titles, of which 

From jeve™cc to the oid kwym*. he directed tlmt the name of the 
from which an metmet was taken should be placed at 
the commen^nimit of it, and he had a list of the worts iJd pla«xi 
^one the Digttt. Tins list r«juirc« some correction. 'Ihenf were 
^ ^tw^n 200 and ^ treatises of about 40 authors, some of 
^tiscs iKirjg very voluminous, so that over IfiOO rolls were put 

ZiZ ri; *^*ee*d from bo^lJ! 

ior£'”h^T ^ T^u AlexaT^r Severus. Two 

orts hy Llpifth supply about one-tldrd of the Digest: siitecn works 
by ^thor^ form nearly two-thinla’ twice this nntn}v»r f k^i 

K„„ 

rnbonmns Im™ libmrir jsunnW wi . i ™ iSKen, 


^ 1 , mitises onJy r single e^^tract ^na taken 

l:rS™2“;r,3. ”■'* “«■«« 

*« 'iM* 

the i».k. boS^ L'ipi»l™ M. caSrr**' 

current Uw and mode tlie foundation 'ITicv ^ ^ ^ exposition of 

another and with other tnmC of Z ^omp^ with one 

law and c-.pxei.ior were orT" anUipiat«l 

and theapprepriate passaee. eiWilS ^ 7^’ ™»t^Jctious removed, 

mainly such asanminyl in^ ^'i^tniiaa directed, 

?a!“r' 

tofomiaji orderlyC3Eposition of thesubiect Wl,, i * ™ . ““ attempt 

biitwrctn tlip ext^tfi is ^ ■'i of thought 

the foundation m-reil no atHS 7T*? 

and giving a scientific result, nor eren of^Zkw ^ f 

mosaic of the nie«s cslrnrtc^l 'n '" thorough and skilful 

tliem partly in one line and partly in paralld lin., '^“^“6 

«iu«ring themi together so 
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cKXflfliomdly this or that extract might be moved to some other place, 
fiomctjmo$ to form an apt commciicemeut for the title, m one case 
(Book xij title IJ by way of honour to Fapiniau. 

Justinian^'s work waa thus not a coclilication, as we iinclcrstAnd the 
word, hut a coriMilidatiDn of the law, both of the /urf and the as it 
may he called, of the Conimon and the Statute Lj^w. It was consolida¬ 
tion combined with uuicndmcnb The removal of obsolete Law and of 
conscf^yent reference led necessarily to innunicrablc eorrcctions both of 
substance and of wording. WTiatevcr criticism this mode of solving the 
problem may justly receive, it had two great mcrib. It gave the Roman 
world within a short time a practical statement of the law in use, cleared 
of what Was obsolete and disputable, full in detail, terse in expression, 
familiar in language and of uncjuestionable and cxclusiTe authority^ 
And it has preserved for the civilised world in all ages a lai^ 
amount of the jurisprudence of the best trained Roman lawyers of the 
beat age, which but for TH banian would in all probahilitv have been 
wholly lost. 

But'Cribonian was not satisfied with thb adiierement. In preparing 
the Digest it was found desirable formally to ttfpeal parts of til e old law, 
and for tliia purpose fifty conatitutiona were issued. On this and other 
accounts Justiuian diretded him with the aid of Domtheus, a professor 
at Berytus, and of three eminent lawyers in the Courts at Constantinople 
to take the (!^ode in hand, tn insert the new matter, to omit what were 
repetitions, and thoroughly to revise the whole. This second or reviM^ 
Code ia what we have. It took effect froiii S9 December 5S4. llte 
earliest constitution iu it is one of Hadrkn'ft and there are few before 
Sevems, the jurists' writings having embodied earliir ones so far os they 
were of gener^ and permanent application. Many rescripts of Droclctioii 
are giveii, but none of subsequent Emperom. Many constitutions are 
much abridged or altered from the fonn in which they appear in the 
Theoduttion Code, which itself contained often only an abridgment of 
the originolsH 

A manual for students (tlie Institutes) founded largely on Gaius' 
Institutes {which have comedown to us in a pn]im|}sest luekify discovert 
at Verona by Niebuhr in 1816) was also sanctioned by Justinian, and took 
eftect m law from tlie same day os the Digest, An authoritative course 
of Mudy was ordained at the same tiine^p and lavr schools were sanctioned, 
but only in Constanlinople, Rome and Benlus, those existing in 
Alexiuidrio, Caewirea and eWwhere l>eing suppressed, nnrler the penalty 
for any teacher of a fine of 10 l\m. gold and l>anishment from the townf 

Justini^ did not end here his tegislative activity, but issued from 
time to time, ns caies brought before him or other cireumstanccs 
srtiggcfit^ new cunstitutionj^ for the amendment of the law or legulaUou 
of the imperial nr local administration, fJf these 174 arc still extant 
about half relating to administiutiofi and half to private law and 

ca. ]]. 
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proc-iidure- About forty dea] with the Iftw pf the family and of ?mccesAiOi\ 
to properly on death* Sotni! an? cartful capsolidatiorw of the law on 
one subject^ some are of misf^ellantuus epnteot. 'rhe!« constitutiom 
with a few ifESued by his near sutoeasora are called and 03 being 

the latest lej^latinn supersede or amend some parbv of the Digest^ Code 
and Institutes, which with them form tJie Corpn^i Juru^ aa received by 
Knropean nations. Alniust all are a^ritten in Greek 1 whenas very little 
Greek occurs in the Dige^^t (ehieHy in extracts from the third-century 
lawyer^ Modestinus) and not nuieh relatively in the Code. Ati old l^atin 
VetEiun of tnany of the Novels, probably prepared in .Justinlifetiiiie, 
13 often i[Uoted by old lawyers under the name of Authenficum* It is a 
signihennt fact tliat only eighteen of the Novchtj and thtxKr almost 
wholly administrative, are dated after the year of Tril>aiiian; s death {546b 
though Justinian tiurvived him nearly twenty years* One may be sure 
that it was Triboninn who liUggesled and organbicd this great reform of 
the law, though no doubt it owed much also to the good seruie and 
pemisLenre of the Emperor. 

It would not be practicable to give anything like an adequate 
stimumiy of Justinian^s law books withiu the liznibii which can be 
itiu^igncd to it in a genera] history^ His own Institutes contain an 
authoritative and readable account, which however on some mattcis, 
espcciaUy umrriagc and lulientance, requires correction from the Novels. 
But guuiuiary inforuiation ntay be giveti here on such iopioi as the 
poj^ition of slavesp freedmcEi and serfk^ of the power of the head of a 
family \ of iDoniagep divorce, and siiocessian to property; of .wme 
leading principloG of cotttraci, of eriuiinal law and of procedure. 

In Rome the hou.'Eehuld compritied ru^vks as well ns free men, and 
jtlavcA gave occasion to a great deal of legal subtlety. Theoretit^ly 
they were only ]ivc chattels, without property or legal rights, absolutely 
at the disposal of their owner, who full power of life and death over 
them. But nt alJ periods, more or less laigdy, theory^ waR modified in 
pfftctict^ partly by oatural feeling towards membenE of the iiame hotLSe- 
hold, partly by public opinion. Antoninus Pitw, either from policy or 
pbitosoplnc pity, so far interfered between master and nlave as to make 
it a criminal offence for a muster to kill hh own ulave without caune, and 
he required one who treated his slave with intolerable cruelty to sell him 
on fair C^nstRiitiue (619) went still further and diiected any 

master who intentionally killed hb slave with a dub or stone or weapon 
or threw him to wild b&u^its or poisoned or burnt him to death to be 
choigcd with homiddi^ But discipline was not to fioffer, and therefore 

^ Oa ■ rou^b estjnmte the Chrput Jurit waulil fiU tbgut fear sucli vdmnei (of 
800 page*} m thl* M^tory: and of the foar the IMgtdrt Wiiuld fiU more than 
lulT, U \a the Digest thaL coined nearwi to the popular ontioa of JiUftiniui's 
Code. 
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by aJiathf^r law {8S!6) chaining or bcntiiig in tbe ordinary way of come- 
tiojci for oficnees, even if the .slave died of it, was not to jiwt.ifs' any 
inquiry into the ij:iteiilioi:i» or to found any charge AgninHt hiOK 

ilustinian in his Code rcproduwd only the former oonatitutiuiif and 
retuiricd in the Digest the duty imposed on the city pmefeet and 
provitioiul governor of hearing the complaints of slaves who tmd Bed 
from cmtllVi starvation or indecency, to the refuge of the Einperor'^s 
statues. To give sueh protection, said Antoninus (153), was required by 
the interests of masters, whose full i-omnmnd over their slaves should be 
maintained by mudenite rule, sufficient supplies^ and lawful toska. On 
the other hand liny oiFences of slav<^ wliich came under theoniniad vemon 
of the State were visited with severer punishments tlian those of a 
freeman. 

nie economical position of slaves requireii some notice also. In 
theory they were aimply instmiuents of their muator^ wJiat they acquired 
pos^ at once to hioi; they were not aipable of hadng property of 
their ow n, ho wiui responsible fur them oa he was for any otlier dome^ic 
animal that he kept. But in practice jitaves were usually uitow-ed to 
accumulate property out of their saving or from giFla, ojid the law by a 
fiction aliowed them to use it in purchasing their own freedom. Such 
quasi-ppupetiy wras called their (” petty Rtock : it existed only 

«? long os their luoster chose; be could withdraw it^ but rarelv did so* 
except for grave offences. But ho long as it existed and his m^ter gave 
him a free hand, a slave could trade with it and enter into all kinds of 
business transactions ostensibly for himself, but in the eve of the law' for 
the master's account. He could not however give "away anything, 
and he had no locus siandi in court i He could sue and be jued only in 
the name of his maHtcr* If he woa freed by his master when living^ the 
peculiwn was deemed to accompany him, unless expressly withdrawn. 
But if be was freed by will or alienated, it did not pass with him unle^ 
expreiisty groiited. 

llic law of persons was greatly simplified by Justinian^s legialatioti. 
There were now only two clesfifei of persons, alaves and freemen, though 
freemen were not all treated alike by the law. Bcsideii some discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of pcr^iis of high rank, freediticn and set^ were in a very 
inferior position. 

FaaEDiiEN were mauuniittcd slaves and retained traces of their former 
servile condition. In earlier times, besides the regular forms of nionu- 
mtssion hy a rercniuny before the praetor or by last wdll, some legal 
effect used to be given to informal expressions of the masters wilL ITie 
slave so inforinally emancipated became free in fact during his life, but 
his propcirty On his death did not pass as a freeman's by will or to his 
relatives^ hut reoiained like a edave's pecuTium to his foracr master or 
mivters representatives. Such hrdf-freemeu were called Latins as not 
being complete ciliaeu^ Justinian (5S1) aUowcd the Uifonual jurta 
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wWch luid this imperfect effect to confer in future fuH freedom, so that 
a letter to the sibive Rubm^bed by persons ns witnesses or & derlFu-n- 
hoii similnrlj witnessed or leconfcd in court, or the dclivtw to the sUve 
before five witnesses of his master'^s doeumoots of title, or the slave's 
Atteodaiice on the Wer of the dweaBed master by his or the heir's 
direction, or giving a feinale slave in mamage to a frceoiao with a 
dowry fiettled in writing, or addressing a slave in court os his son, were 
Mte fluffieictit witliout further foTToality to niaJte the sW a freedman or 
fnicdwoinaD. ^ abo, by ao edict of Claudius, ejection of a sick slave 
fmni the master's house without making provision for him, or prostitution 
of a fe^c slave in breach of a condition of her purchase, forfeited the 
master's rights, and full freedom now ensued; and other cajtes of freedom 
by operation of law are mentioned. Further Justinian repealed Ihe 
laws which required a master to be twenty veajs old before he could 
emancipate slaves by will, and restricted the number. Constantine 
conhrmed (316) a custom of giving freedom in chureh before the priests 
and congregation, a recotd of the matter being signed by the former; 
and he allowed clerics to confer freedom on their slave* by any form of 
words without witnesses, the freedom to take effect on pubheation of the 
document at the lUAster'a death. 

A freedman did not however by the act of manutni$*!dn. lose all trace 
of his former condition. He remained under limited control of hU 
former master or owner, now patron, and patron’s children. A palron 
could claim respect {abieqiLUim)^ services, and the sucttSiion to some or 
^1 of his property at death if he left no children as heim. From services 
he could be exempted by a speda] grant by the Emperor of the right 
of wearing gold rings, and by a like grant [TostHufm nnfo/fiini, ** rcstora, 
turn of birthfrom the patron's daim to his estate. Such grants were 
csrely made without the patron's consent. Justinian dispensed with the 
formality of spwial grants and made the removal of the patron's daiin 
to services and inheritance follow of itself on a mnnum ission. But unless 
the mMter then, or by way of tnist in his will, made n declaration to 
that effect, this automatic grant did not exempt a freedman from the 
duty of due trspccl to his patron. He was piiiii^blc For using 
abusive language to him: he could not .me him or his children except 
by consent of the proper authority: and any suit which he brought had 
to shew formal respect by the complaints being couched in a mere 
statement of the facts without i-asling any imputation. Constantine 
allowed freedmen guilty of ingratitude or insolent conduct, even though 
not of a grave character, to be remitted into their patron's ijowcr, A 
^fron in need could claim support {alifwnta} from his freodimm. 
CliiJin.s to Ihe of froebom, when diiipiitid, fur the 

dceision of the city pnvefecl or gOTtmor! chiiiiiii to ihv status of freed- 
man were reserved likewise for the same high officials, or if the 
treasuiT was a party, then for the chief officer of that department. 
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Seim though free were m saiac rcfipects not far remov ed from skves. 
They were found iMtndly in country' districts in tlie proirinoes, and were 
often mcluded under the genera] term “cultsvatora" {coioni), which was 
also appliid in repnblittui nod enrly ioipertHl times to small fannere, who 
were fteemen not only in law hnt in practice. The origin and hiutonr of 
this serfdom is not dear. It may very possibly bu^ been devdoped on 
the eiamplc of llarcus Aurelioa' aettlement in Italy of numbers of 
the peoples conquered in the Jlareoiaannic War, and possibly on the 
example of the German “ Li ten " {fititi), settled on the Gallk bonier. 
But besides conquered tribes retained in their own country or settled 
in other countries, voluntary awitrnct under pressure of Mvertv and 
Statutes against b^nity probably added to the number, llie main- 
tenancy of the land tas introduced by Diocletian mode the retention of 
the cullivators on the several est&tiea a necesaitv* 

'llie characteristic of a serf was that he 'and his descendanta were 
msef^bly attached to tlie land, and aa a rule to one particular farm, 
Bpecified Id the govcmnient census, and held under a lord. If this 
pmticular part of the lortl^s estate was over-supplied with cultivators he 
might transfer serfe permanently to another port which waa uoder- 
flipplied, in owoidance with the purpose of the inslitution^that of 
keeping the bad under due cultivation and enabling it to bear taxes 
But except in sudi a case the serfs could imt be separated friiin the farm 
nor the farm from them. They were part of it* pertnanent stock. If 
the lord sold a part of the land, he must convey witli it a protmrtionate 
number of the serf* bdonging. If a serf wandered or was stolen or 
became a dene without hU lord's consent, he could, whatever was the social 
pftution to which he had attained, Ijc reclaimed by his lord just a» if he 
were a nirmway sbvy And for «>mc offences, ,.g. marrying a freewoman, 
j “ statute, like a slave, to chains or stripes. He was not 

admissible to army, but as a free maxi he paid poll tax. He could sell 
the surplus produi* of hia faim, and Ids savings, called hla iMadiimt, were 
in a sort his property but were iniUitiiabk exrepl in the way of trade ■ 
on liiH death, {e^. os a monk) childless and mtestate, they iJasred to hie 
W „dd (»» to ti, .hildtoa .r olhlr J" 

^1, He might (apparently) own land, and would be entered in th^ 
Register as its holder and be liable for the land tax, whereas the tax on 
fxmn to which he was attached as a serf would usually be colKted 
the lord. A serf was bound to pay a rent to his Ion? but the rent 
'*as certain, usually a fixed portion of the produce but sometimes a sum of 
nmney Aghast any attempt of the lord to mcrea,se the rent, lie could 
bmig the mto court, but on all other grounds he was disSilcd frolu 
flumg his lord. The rent was called ranoa or pensio ^ 

chillisof serfs was h^d to be a mamage and accorxlmgly the 
children wtre^ "’f.^ ^ ^ freewomw. or a 

slave followed the condition of the father, until Justinian pressed by the 

c. ITEIP. H. TfUL, It. clT. lU. 
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ATuilogy of the ruh regarding jjJftves* utiion^t, fitist made a serTs* offspring 
by a slavewomad to be slave (530)^ and afterwards from the love of liberty 
made a eerTj offspring by a freewoTaan to be free (53S)* He eon firmed 
tills again in 537 and 539, though^ by the laler law^ he required the 
ehililren, though free and retaining their property, to be permanently 
attached to the farm. Finally in 549, infiiienod by representatione of 
the danger of thus depleting the land of its proper cultivators, be restored 
the old law and made the children serfs, without affecting the mother*# 
status na a freewoman. His siictessora made such children personally free. 
It was didicnit for a serf to improve his status. Justinian aholitihed 
(f. 531) any daim to- throw off serfdom by prescription^ but allowed 
anyone wfio had been consecrated as a bishop to be farce from serfilom as 
from slavery' (546). t Jrthodoxy however was esficntial. And any serf who 
encoumged Donatist meeting# on his land was to be beaten, and if be 
pcRikbed was lined one-third of hi# pmdhm. 

Serf# were sometimes called from being in the class by 

birth 1 ^ f from being enrolled in the census-regieter; naiuilly adstcripii 
Or {td^XTiptkii fioin being enrolled a'l of a certain farm ; tribuiarii from 
paying poll tax. Another temi, m^uiZhii, which appears in the Digest 
in the begining of the third century, and in earlier inscriptioiiB, appears 
to denote a similar elassp possibly serfs living in huts on the land and 
employed either as cultivators or herdsmen or otherwise:. The clear 
recognition of serfs as half-free is seen chiefly in laws since Constantine. 
After Justinian there is little s^aid of them. 

Fatbia roTFjrrASi Ihe father (or grandfather) when regukrly 
married, ag head of the family {pair^ff7nUi(a)f had in early times 
absolute power user the other members whether sons or daughters. 
And hi# wifci if married by tlie andent forms^ ranked as a daughter. 
In im{>criaj times this relation was laigely modified. She remained out¬ 
side her huflljandk family, who insleml of taking her w'hole propertyj 
received only a dowry of w^hich he was rather the accountable manager 
than the lieneficial owner. The children untesG emanripAited had no 
property of their own, any more than slaves had. Whatever came to 
them, from any source, pa>usedi in strict law at once to the father, who 
couM do w^hAt he liked with it. This ** fatherly powerendured 
irrespcclLvely uf the age or social or political position of his son# and 
daughter. A man of full age, married, with children and occupying a 
high office unless formally emancipated, Rtill under his faLher''g power 
and had oiity a pemihim like slaves. He could sue and be sued only in 
his fathcT's name and in law for his father^ account. Nor could he 
compel his father to emandpate him^ and if emancipated himself he did 
not thereby carry his children with him, unless expressly included in the 
emancipation. If his father died, his children fell into his own power ; 
if he died first, his chlldrcft rcinained under his fatherV power- IjOSS of 
citizenship had the same effect m death. 
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Constantine in 319 made an important ianovatio'n. Ileenajeted that 
tile father's full right over what canic to his children should be restricted 
to whnt came from htinwlf or his relatives; and that in anything that 
came from their mother, the head of the fam ily should have only the 
usufruct and the administration, but with no right of aUeuiition or 
iDoitgage. If the children died, (it was enacted in 439) their property, 
apEU't from the usufruct, passed to their children, or, if there were none, 
to their father as next lieir, not to the grandfather, who if olive would 
be enjoying the usufruct ^Vheii the head of the family emancipated a 
child, he lost the usufruct, but was anthori-icd to take one-third of thr 
properly, Justinian (5^9) repealed this and gave instead to the father 
(or other head of the family) the right to retain one-lialf of the usufi-uct 
Further this arrangement was made to apply not only to what came 
from the mother but (excepting, as w-e shall see, camp-pei^iuHi} to evetj- 
thing which the children Mict|uired by their own labour or by gift or will 
from other than their father's relatives. Tlie ndministretion which 
occotnjHinied the usufruct was not subject to any iuteiferenoe or impeach¬ 
ment by the children, who however were to be supported by their father, 
nic father retained the usufruct, even if he married again. 

Soldiers froui the time of AugustUB were privileged to treat as their 
own property, dbipoBiitble as they chose in their life or by their will, all 
gains made while in the array and in connexion therewith, including 
gifts from comrades. Such acquiaitions were called their cajirenjc- 
pectUium. On this analog)- Constantine (326) granted the like privity 
to the court officials (pa^arinl), and later hlmperois extended it to 
provincial govemoni, judicial a-sscssors, advocates and othera in the 
impctiiil sen.'ire (which was often called militia); and eventually { 47 £) 
to bi^ops, presbvtcn and deacons of the orthodox faith. iVilk 
duposirig of such castremtt or 711001 -cash'cwrc pecutium, were spedoUv 
tempted from challenge by diildran or parents on ^ ground of failure 
in due regard. In ease of inlotncy, before Jiistkiion idtered the law in 
543, the intestate's camp-pcvulmui passed to the father os if, like any 
other pecuiitm, it had been his all along. 

As regards the peraomi of (free) children the father had the power 
and duty of correction and in early times presumably could .sell or kill 
them, a.s he could slaves. But this right was rarely exereised, at least in 
historical limes, though not until Constantine (SIO) was killing a son 
fonoally forbidden and ranked as parricide. Sale (with a right how- 
ever of redemption) was possible only in case of a iiewly-boni child* 
under pressure of extreme poverty. Exposure of a child, Vt least after 
tlie secoml ccntuiy, made the parent liable to punishment. Exposed 
children of whatever class could not be brought up as slaves or serfs or 
freed, hut wen; to be deemed freeborn and independent Preriously 

to this low of Ju,stinian it was left to the hringer-up to mMkn slave 
or free at his choice. 
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A dopti&n, G-ua rdimi^hip 


I'he di^lutiou of the iiAtuml fether's power over his children^ 
whether in order to make the child independent {jid jurh% or to give 
him hy adoption into another's pnwert in old limes efPeclf^i bv a 
complicated eerenionioL. This was abolished by Justinian who 

Aubstitiited in the case of adoption a declomtion before & competent 
nmgistmte, both parties lieing present^ and, in the case of rmaocipalion, 
either the like ^t-iinple declfyntion^ tiVj according to a law of Atiiista.sius 
{5(H), if the son or daughter were of age and not present in court, a 
declaration, supported hy a petition to the Emperor, with hU grant of tlie 
prayer and the eqns€!nt of the child* if not an infant. 

By AbomoK in older times a person passed under the fatherly power 
of one who was not his lULtuml father, if he was not independent, he 
passed entirely from one family to another; his natural father no longer 
controlled him or wns reBponsible for him, the son's acquisitions did not 
pasfi to him, nor had the son any right to his inheriLonoe. The adoptive 
father stood in the natural father's place* and could retain or emancipate 
him. Justinian (580) altered this in all caries where the adopter was an 
outsider. The odopttfd person retained all hh rights and position in 
his natural father's family, and simply acquired a right of succession to 
the adopter if he died intestatep But if the adopter was the grandfather 
or other ascendant either on the father's or tnother^s side, tlie effect of 
adoption remained os of old. 

Adoption of a person who was mi jurit w^as often called adrogp^tlno, 
and required a r^Hpt from the Emperor. If the penion to be adopted 
was under age inquiry was mode whether it was for his 

advaniage!, and the adapter bad to give security to a public oHiocr for 
restoration of aU the adopted s property to his light heirB, if he died 
under age. [f he einancipatcd him without lawful causevor died, he was 
bound by a law of Antoninus Fills to leave him one-fourth part of his 
property, bcside^ig^ that belonged to the adopted person himself. If a 
person adrognted hod children, they pa.ssed with him under the power 
of the adopter. In all cases it was recjuired that the adopter should be 
at lesfll eighteen yeare older than the adoptocL 

G 17 aaD^AKfillr^, In the old law guardians (^uiorrJt) were required not 
only for young peisons for a time, but for women throughout their life, 
though the authority they eicreised was often nominal. Guardianship 
for women was critidsed by Gains as irrational* and it ceased pmbnbly 
before Constantine. By Justin ion's guardianship afli^led oidy 

impubera. lie fixed the age for puberfM ah fourteen for molisi, twelve 
for females. Up to that age, if their lather or other head of the family 
was dead, or if they were freed from his power, they reqniml a giiartlion 
to antljorise any legal act which was to bind theiUn Without such 
authority they could bind others hut not ihettiselvcs, the rule being that 
they could improve but could not impair their ^tate. After the age of 
puberty the law regarded them as capable of taking the responsibility 
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of their own iieb>, but practically they hod not the requisite knowiisdge 
and discretion. No one could deal safely with tbem, because of the risk 
of the contract or other business being resicinded, if the pmetor found 
that it was equitable to do so. To meet this difficiilty a curator was 
often appointed to guide young persons in the coti elusion of particular 
business, and eventually was appointed to act regularly in matters of 
business until the ward became S5 years old. It was the analogy of 
madmen, etc. (mentioned bctowJi, which probably suggested this course. 
From the third century allowanee of age (wiiia MtaOs) could be obtained 
fnmi the Emperor by youths of 90 years, women of 18, oo evidence 
of fitness, Justinian however (699) restrained them ffom all sale or 
mortgage of land, unless specially authorised. 

A guardian was appointed by the father's will. In default of such 
uppoiobnent, the mother or grandmother hod the first claim by Justinian's 
latest legislation, and then the nearest male in order of succession to 
the inheritance, ff such were disqualified, the praetor at Rome, 
the guvernois in the provinces, and if the estate was small, the town* 
defenders, made the appointment of both guardians and curators. 
Guardianship was r^arded as a public office, and no one wa* excused 
from underlying it, except for approved cause. Guatdions and euratom 
were liable for any loss caused by their act or neglect They could 
not marry their wards, unless approved by the ward's father or by 
his will. 

Mothers had l«cn allowed (since S90) to act in these capacities for 
their own children, but by Justinian^ final legislation, had to renounce 
the ri^l of re-marriage and the benefit of the Vdlciati Senate's decree 
(see below). If they broke their prom ire, they incurred infamy and 
became incapable of bheriting from any but near relatives, besides 
lotoiig part of their property. 

SevcniH (195) prohibited all sale of a ward’s land in the country or 
suburbs unless authorised by the father's svill or by the praetor.* A 
subsequent edict directed evciything else to be sold and reduced into 
money. Later Emperom (396 and after) revetred thta direction, and 
partly on the ground of probable attachment of the ward to the family 
house, and the utility of old family slaves, and partly from the difficulty 
of finding good inveitmenbi, ordered all the prepay to be preserved, 
unless land had to be purehared or loans made in order to supply the 
wanl's needs. 

Madmen and spendthrifts, pronounced such by the praetor, were by 
the XU Tables under the care of their agtuUa (raktivea through males) 
ljut in practice under a curator appoint^ by the praetor or provindal 
governor. So also a curator was appointed, without limit of age in the 
ward, for the demented:, or deaf and dumb, or for persons incapacitated 
for busines by chronic direase. ’iTie practice of making contracts bv 
oral stipulation braught deaf and dumb into this cati^oiy. 

Cfl. ZZI. 







Rescission of contracts, Postlimimum 


Tlie protectiun of mhiont., meiiliotied above, was an intcniittins 
eatUK of Roman Law but must often hare been very ctiibam^itif in 
praotice. Whatever buaincss a minor had conducted, a saJe, a purchase, 
a joao, a acceptance of an inheritance, uj^rcement to an arhitra^ 

tion, etc*, tf it was shewn that he hoci been in any way dccelvei] or 
ovcncached or had suffered from want of due vigilance, applitatiou 
mi^t be made to the Court, to have the matter rescinded, provided he 
^ not acted fraudulently and there was no other remedy, The Court 
hei^ the parties, and if it found the claim just, put the parties bach, 
so far as pt^ble, into their old positions. This was called m intrgnitn 
The application had to be made within (originally) one year 
the minor’s completing his twenty-fifth year, ajid would be rejected 
If after this age he had in any way approved hU former act or default. 
JiLStiniiui extended the period to fotii* years. 

A similar reinstatement wav sotnetiniua granted to persons of full age, 
L shewn that they had auifered serious Joss owing to abduce on 

the public service, or to captivity, or fraud, or intiniidation. Or tJie 
reverse might be the ease; similar absence of other>s might have pre¬ 
vented plaintiff from bringing a suit or serving a notice within the proper 
time: reinstatement might then sometimes be obtained. 

A pe^n, who been taken captive by the enemy and returned 
home with the inUmtiori of remaining, was held to rcnenter at once into 
ia Old pDfiitif)n^ his aJfairs having betn in tlm meojitime in a state of 
Mispcnse. Tliiji was called the law of (reverter}, Hie own 

inarri^ was however dUralvcd by hia captivity, as if ho were dead, 
though his relation to hia children was only suspended till it was known 
whether he would return* 

Slaves and other chattels taken by the enemy, if brought bock into 
Roman territory, similarly reverted to their former ownens subject to any 
^lier claims which attached to them. Anyone who ransomed them 
from the enemy had a lien for the amount of the ransom. 


MAaaiAOK waa often preceded by betrothal, that is by a solemn 
mutual promise* The consent of the parties was re<[uir«l,'but, tf the 
Woman was under her father's power, she was presumed to agree to his 
act unless she plainly dieted* llie ag^ of seven was deemed necessary 
for consent. The restrictions on marrittge applied tn betrothal, and a 
betrothed person wan for some purposes treated in law as if nmirried. 
Betrothal was usually accompanied by gifts, os eainiesl from or on behalf 
of each party to the other, if the tweivcr died, the giver had a right 
to its return, unless a kiss had passed between them, when the half only 
ooidd be recovered (SSS). Breach of the can tract without good cause, 
swh as lewd conduct, diversity of religion, etc., previously unknown to 
the other, at one time involved a penalty of fourfold (i.r., the earnest 
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Hnt] thrvcfold its valut), but in the fourUi iiiUtiiry^ this was remitted 
idti^ther, if the fntber or other ascendant of n girl, betrothed before 
she «M ten j’eam old, renounced the mairiagci, and in the fifth vctituiy 
(472) it waa reduced generally to twofold^ Delay for two years to fulfil 
the (ironii&e waa a sufiictent justification for the girl's manying anotiicr, 

Marriage in Homan Ln# ts the union of life of man and woman 
fur tlie purpose nf haii'ing children as members of a family in the Homan 
Commonwealth. Both must be citizens of Home or of a nation recognised 
for thl« status by the Homans ; they must be of the age of puberty ; if 
independent, must give their own consent, if not, their father must 
<x>bseiit, i^ujititta jum amcuhUtut std ttmtennu Jiu^ was the dominant 
rule of Roman Law. It was the avowed pnrpose of such a union mid 
public lecnrgnition tlmt ilistiiiguisHcd marriage from concubinage. In 
earlier times the woman passed by one of several forms with all her 
P™p^rty into tlie power (inanur) of her liuslaind and occupied the 
position of a daughter. Gra;luiilly a fiecr marriage developed, bv 
H'hich the woiiiaii did not become port of her husinuid's family, hiit 
remained either under her father's power, or independent, ntid con trailed, 
with the Old of a giiardtan for a timci her own property, except .to far on 
she tuul given part as dowry. Tlie ceremonials, whidi aceomponied the 
old forms of marringCi gradually went out of use and Imd apparently 
eensed in or by the tliird centuiy. lljc only external murk of morringG 
was then the wnmaii's being led into her hn.sbaiHl'8 house, juid thus the 
paradoxical statement could be made that ii wonnui could bo married in 
the absence of her hu.sband, but a husband could not be marned in the 
absence of bis wife. The settlement of a down* grew to be, and wos 
made by Justinian, a decisive characteristic of marriage, though its 
absence did not prevent a union othcrvnac and formed wiUi the 
alfectionarid intention of marringe from being such in the eye of the law. 

Slorrioge, and of course also betrothal, could take pUt® only between 
free pcrsoits, not of the same family, and not otherwise dosSily connected. 
I'hc old law WHS rtaJfirnfcd by n constitution of Diocletian (295), which 
exprcMily forbad marriage of a nmn with his OMrendfinU or descendants 
or aunt or sister or their descendants or with <tep-daughtcr, step-mother, 
daughtcr-inJaw, mother-in-law or others forhiddun by the law of old, 
A woman was forbidden to many the oonespoiidiiig relatives. Such 
marriages were incestuous. Relationship funned when one or both 
portly were slavw was et|ually a bar. Coiustontius (S4S) also forbad 
uiairinge with brother's daughter or graiitl-daughtcr and (in SS6) 
marringe with brothers widow or wife's si.ster—a prohibition rejicatcd 
in 415. llie marriage of fimt cousins, forbidden with the approval of 
St Ambrose by Iheodosius about 3So, was relieved from extreme penalty 
(of fine) by his sons io 39C, and expressly permitted in 405. Justinian 
(530) forbofl marriage with a god-daughter. ,Vo change won made 
in tlie old law which permitted a »tep-son of one parent to marry a 
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Prohibited marriages. Hoxery 


6tep4anghter of the other, and forbad the inarridge of brothera and 
^tcra hy adoption m> long only Aii they remajnisd in the jiatiie fiimily. 
Marriage with the ^ughter of a sister by adoption was legal 

Other prohibiliona n-ere based on etonaidcrations outside of the 
fMily tie. A giiAidian or curator waa prohibited by Sevena and lati-r 
Kin^crom from aianying hU ward, if under tfrenty-six yean of age^ dther 
to hini«lf or hU son, unlcaa special permission was obtained. Pronneida 
were forbidden by VaJentinian (c. S75) to ,i,aii 7 barbarians under 
threat of capital pumshinent. Jews and Christians wea* forbidden bv 
Ih^osin,^^) to intormarry, the act being punished as adulter^, 
Jusbiiinn (j 30) Mowing the .sacred canon forbad prwbytens, dear om, 
^d sub^eacons to mairy at all; if they did, their ehildmi were to 
be treiitm as bom of iooesituciiij oomieiion. 

Senators ^d tlieir descendants were forbidden by Aiigiistus and by 
M^u.s Aij«lius to marry freed pensons or actors or actresses or their 
t'hild^n. CoiigUntine forbad any perrion of high rank or official 
|K»ition in lowiij< to many, whether after concubinage or not, freed 
women or actresKea or stall-keepers or their daughter or others of low 
wndition, mere poi-erty not being regarded as stieh (Valentiiiiaii 4S4). 
Jtutttn, »n consequence of hia nephew Justinian's marriage with Theodom, 
removtd this prohibition, if the woman had «ea$ed to nmetise her 
prof^ion, Md jpive to hh law retrospective eflect from his accession. 
Jus Union relaxed the rule still further, and eventually (648) enabled all 
persons to marry jt«y free wonuui, but in the ease of dignitariui only bv 
r^lar ni^^ settlement: othens could marry either by se^ttlemeut or 
by niantal aflwlion without settlement 

Forbidden iwarringes were declared to be no marriages, dowry and 
^age were forfcilcd to the Clown, the children were not even to 
be dwmed natural children ; the parties were incapable of giving by 
wiU to any outrideni or to each other, hcerttmu, marriage; by 
JusUnws latot law (.635), wm punished by exile and forfeiture of idl 
proper^, and m the care of pc-rions of low rank W personaUhaatiremeiit. 
Any ^Idren by a previous lawful nmiriage became independent, took 
their fathers property and had to support him. 

Dowav. A woman’s dowry was a contribution ftom herself or lier 
relatives or others to the eipeit-sea of the married life, placed under tlie 
charge and at the disposal of the husband, and, although tlieorelicaUv hU 
proj^rty, to be accounled for by him on the dissolution of the marrimre 
to the ^nor or the wife. It presumed a Uwful marriage: it could^ 
given either bt‘fa« or after, but if given before it took elfcct only on 
mamage It wm governed by customary rules and often bv special 
^memts vrith its general principles. Frem the^ linre of 

Constjuitine a betrothed husband's or wife's gift made in view of an 
intended nii^iage was revocable by the donor, if the donee or the wife’s 
father was the cause of the marriage not taking place. And a gift from 
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die hits hand, which wma now a usual Lndiieiit, was treated as bAlancing 
die dowry and giwluaUy subjicted to like treatment (46S). As the 
dowry could be itictensed by the wife or others during the marringe 
(notwithatonding the rule against gifts between huslxuid and wife), so 
also could the husband's antenuptial gift, and, if none such had been 
niade, he was allowed to malte one not eit:ecding the value of the dowry, 
ond any agreements which had been iruule for a injuriagc settlement 
could be modibed sccoindingly. *37he amount of the scttienient could be 
reduced by mutual consent, unless there were cljild.ren of the inarriage, 
for which the settlement was ninde (5271. Justinian enacted (529) that 
all agreements for the share to be taken by the wife in her husband's gift 
after his death were to apply to the share to be taken by the husband 
in the wifiTs dowry on her death, the larger slmre to be reduced 
to the smaller, and altered the pbra^ie antt mtptiait dmaiio to prf^ttr 
Tiuptiae donath, that it might fit the extended chomoter (531). In 
639 he enacted that the dowi^ and the marriage gift should be etjual, 
and that in all coses of dkwlutioii of the jmuriage, whether eillior party 
niarried again or not, the amount coming to him or her from the settle- 
tnenta of the niairiagG or fonuer inaniage should pans oa property to the 
children of the marriage and only the lUiifruet to the parent; and that 
was to be subject to the support of the children. Iti 648 he enacted 
that either party abstaining from a second marriage should as a reward 
shjune with the children in the praperly of the dowry or nuptial gift, 
besides enjoying the osufirui-t of the whole; and further he required 
that the husband or his friends should (as in other (Suses of gift) 
rword in court the amount of his marriage gift if over 600 Ktlidt 
(about ocpial to .£*600) under penalty for oniisaion of losing all shore 
in tbc dnwn', 

A woiTOUi's daiui fnr her dowry hod iiinct M9 (and still more since 
639) preecdente of all other claiim an her husband's property; 

Add if her husband wm irusnhent she could nmintfuii her claim on the 
^ttled property during hia life agaiimt his cn:ditors, and against her 
fAther or mother or cither donor unless they hud expieRsl? »tipiilated 
for its retom. 

Any money or flccuritics nr otlwr property which the wife had beside 
her dowry (parapherna} were not tourtu^ by any of these agreements 
or fttatut^, but rvioainc?d entirely the property cif the wife and subject 
to her claim and dispusitiam The fact was satnetiinc!3i mentioned in the 
dowry doedp and the hunhanil and hin property were answemble fc»r the 
paraphmm so far aa they wore under hh care. Justiniaji (53D) allowed 
him to sue for them on bis wife's behalf, and to the interest for 
their joint purposes^ kit the capital he was to deal with according to 
her wish. 

Skcokd uAiaiAdt::E were the iubject uf much change of opinion, in 
the minds of the Empemri at leostp between Augustus and Jiistiniatu 

i;:!!. 111. 
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U^nfkT the (ornscr celihnev* wuh not incn^ly dbicountj^, but viiNited with 
the ponalty of incapacity to take an iahcritaiice or legney, if the man 
was ujidcr sucty or the woman under 6fty years of age, Constantine 
nppcAts to have bemi the first to mudify this legislntion. No doubt the 
Roman population had ceased to have the imporUnce 
wnah Jed to Augustus' stringent enactments, now that the F.iupire 
TOM^ncd a widw field for supplying recruite for the army. And the 
Chnstian Churchy coming by the fourth century to count die aiogic life 
nobler than the married, and em.x)uraging anchorite and nionastk 
aacottcisiiij loo^ on second marriages with increasing dislike and 
reproWion. Tlie Emperena in the fourth century, though requiring 
the fathers conwnt to re-ninrria^ of a woman under twenlv-Jive 
ymrs of 0 ^ and severe in condemnation and punishment of any woman 
who niamed again within ten months (in 381 extended to one year) from 
tot death of her husband, in other cases interfered only to Mure the 
interest of the children of the former momoge. irustinian dealt with 
e subject id 536 and 539. As regards any properly derived from the 
foxier hujsl^d or wife the parly manyiug again, as already monlioncd, 
*•!?*”» ^ Usufruct, the children of the former nnirringe: being 

T-^ to the piopcrty in c<iuid shares. As regards property not 
derived from the former partner, the parly re-marTving was dialed 
from giving by down or otherwise or leaving to the sectnid wife or 
husband more Uioo the smallest share of it which any child of the former 
marnoge would get, LTnder the law any excess wos to be divided 
equally between tlie said children if not “ ungrateful^ 

If property was left to a jienon on condition of his or her not 
inarrying again, it used to he the practice to require an oath fur the 
obscp’mioe of the condition before the property was transferred. 
J^tiiuan, in order to prevent frequent perjury and secure the execution 
of testator s^intmitiou, allowed the legatee, ajflcr a rear for reHexiun, to 
have a transfer of the bequest, or,if it be money, the payment of interest 
on It. becunt}’ had to be given, or at least an oath to he taken, by the 
miipicnt that he would, if the condition were broken, restore the prujHTlv 
Weri^ the profits or interest. His or her own property was 
tacitly jiletlged by the statute (j536). J t' J 

By second marriage a mother lost the right, which the Jaw usudlv 
pve her, of edurating her former children, and the guardiansliip, if she 
^hond'^'* dignities and privileges derived frmn iier foniicr 

tic year 54g marriage could be dissolved in the 
life of the piirtica by mutual consent wiUiout spcciaJ cause and with only 
consequenres^os were agreed between them. lo that year .Justinian 
forbad any such divorce except in order to lead a Hfe of chiiatity. For 
Wh of this Jaw he enacted in 556 that ixith parties were to be sent 
into a monastery for the rest of their lives; of tlieir property onerthUd 
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wu» tu be given to the moimiitej'j utid two-tlilnU tci tlieir cJiildreii; if 
there were no children, two-thirds to the monastery and onc-tUird to 
their paieuts ; if they luul do aacendaats aJivc, all to the mona»teiy'. If 
however hoibwid and wife agreed to come toother again, the penalties 
were not enforced ^ if one only was willing, he or nhe was freed. 

Justinian's son, Jmstin, in SfiC yielded to persistent complninta and 
restored the old law peruiitting divorce by mutual consents 

Divorce at the ins lance of one party only, called repudium, in old 
times wati subject to no restraint, hut in Au^stua' time rer|uircd seven 
witncBscs to the declnration, which w‘aa mode ondly or in writing and 
delivered to ^e other party by declarant'^ freedmaii. Under the 
Eiupcroia a dissoJution of niarrUge without good ground waa visited 
with penalties. Good ground was either incapacity on the port of the 
husband fora period of three years from marriage, or desire to lead a 
Ufe of chastity, or i^ptivity, combined with the other's ignorance for 
five yeoia of the captive’s being alive. In these caaea, called by Justinian 
divort'mm bona gratia, the dowry is given hack to the wife and the 
raamogo gift to the husband, but no penalty is incurred. On the other 
hand for grave crime or offence cither party may repudiate the other 
arid gain both dowry and marriage gift, 'tho offences as specified by 
\alcntinian (449) were in the main tlic same in both cases, adultery', 
murder, cnchantmenta, treasoti, sacrilege, grave-robheiy, kidnapping^ 
forgery, attacks on the other’s life, or blows; also in the cose of the 
man, cottle-lifting, brigandage or brigand^liarhouring, associating with 
imiuudeat women in presence of his wife: in the coae of the woman, 
revelling with other men not belon^’ng tn her, without her husband’s 
knowledge or consent, nr ngairisl his will going to theatres nr amphi¬ 
theatres or horse mccs, or without good cause absenting hmelf fioin 
bis Ix’d. Justinian (5B5) added to tlie wifcV offences wilful abort ion, 
bathing with other mt-n, and ormnging a future luarria^ while still 
tnorried. 

By a later law (543) Justinian reduced the number of offences which 
would justify repudiation to six on the part of the wife, vi*., coitepimcv 
against the Knipire or concealing aueh from fier husband, proved 
adultery, attempt on the husband's life, bmqucting ur bathing with 
strange men without his consent, staying out of her own house except at 
her parents’ house or with her husband’A consent, visiting drciis shows or 
theatres or amphithcatnis vrithoul hU knowledge and approval. On the 
part of the husband (iv« offences only are to count: conspiracy against 
the Etnpi^ attempt on bis wife's life or iieglwt to nvvnge her, TOnniving 
at others’ attempts on her chastity, eiiarging her with adultery and 
failing to prove it, associating with other women in the house wimre his 
wife dwells or frequently consorting with anolher woman in the same 
town and pereistiiig after several admonitions by his wife's {xu^nts or 
others. The regular penalty for the guilty person in such a ca^ and 

cu. nu 
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for fepudiatj™ on other grounds than those mnctionisd by the law was 

property to the innocent jniiwn, if there 
tre no rfuldmu and if there were children, the innocent person was to 
have tlie usufnid: the children the property in remainder. In ™ver 

coses lui additnjii^ amount from the other propertv of the delinquent 

^ !" "•* forfeited, wo* to be so 

^ted. mere the marriiige was not accoiopank-d by a settlement, the 
^ilty party was to forfeit une-fourth of his or her property to the other. 
By the latest Icgwlalton <556) the penalty was to be as for dissolution 
merely by rimtuai Rjnsent, 

If a beat his wife with whip or stick, the mamage was not 

dissoluble on that areuunt, but he «,ui to forfeit to her 7f his own 
prtjjffcrty as much as was equal to one-third of the marriiure mR 

As regaitis persons in military or other imperial servic? jS^tinUn 
ej^tudly enacted {54ft) that death should ^ be presumed from 
absence of news however long, but if the wife hear of her husband's 
d«lh she inquire, and, if the authorities of the regiment swear to 

t' “’f marrying again. Otherwise both 

buKband und wifo will be puniKbed m adultery. 

ttoKCefliKAiie was a wunexion not merely transitory or occasional hut 

«»>t for the founding of a 
fatoi? “i^bad no legal relation to their 

Sion i r their mother had. And thus, the economicaJ 

re^ons l^bween the mw and woman being in law those of independent 
Wh r* gifts were not barred in eoncubinage as they were in mCriiigc, 
biKh a annexion was a matter of social depreciation; hut not si.hK 
;? thi the man was unmarried. Foreigners and soldiers 

^P‘«'»*i« »nrely capable of contracting a regular Roman 
marna^re and a looser connexion bLme almost 

Irith^1*1 « ingher class it was rarelv fortned except 
with a woman of mfenor position, a slave or a freed woman, and in *uSi 
case* was thought more seemly than marriage. With freeborn women it 
was omusual, iiak^ they fallowed some ignoble trede or professioror 
hiid otherwire lost esleem. Constantine and other (Ihrist^ Euipcrora 

«id discouraged it by refusing^egal 

o?to^'ehtldreh®’^r'^ tretamcntaiy dispoKitions by the man in^av^Tr 
of the children of the connexiaa On the other hand the convemion of 
.■oncubinage into mamage and consequent legitimation of the children 
was encoiire^, at first under Constantine, only when there were nJ 
legitimate chil^n already and when the conibine was a f„»bom 
WnT' *ttlcnieotH iusving b«n executed, the chiJdnm born 

before ns well as any bora after became legitimate, and (if they consented^ 

** R^r «md alike eligible to hia sucreiJion. Aftei 

I^uk ™«rfed in 589 that this should 

«pph to freedwomen also and apply whether there were children befure. 
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legitimate or not, and whether others were bom after or not In the 
previous year he had provided tlut, where by the death of the mother w 
for other eausc marriage was not feibiibler the children might be legititnatod 
on the father’s application or in accordance with hiu will; and that a 
woman who, trusting to a man's oath on the Gospels or in church that 
he would regjird lier as his wife, had lived long with him and perhaps 
bad children, could on proving the fact maintain her position against 
him and be entitled to the nsuftuct of a fourth of his estate, the dtiJdreit 
haying the property; if there were three children she had the usufruct of a 
child's share. In 542 he provided that if a man in a public deed, or Ids 
own writing duly witnessed, or in bis will called & child by a free wonmn 
his son without adding the epithet “natiinil," this sullied to make him 
and his btothem legitimate and their mother a legitimate wife without 
further evidence. 

Ab rc^rds connexions with slave women Justinian in 539 enacted 
that they might he legitimatised by cnfranehiseuient and marnuge 
Bcttleiiient, anil the children of the connexion though bom in slavery 
would thereby become free and legitimate. He had already in 531 
provided that if a man having no wife has formed such a connexion 
and nuiintained it till hU death, the woman and her ehildien should 
become free after his death, if he did not make other disposition 
by hu will. 

llwodosius in 443 had introduced another mode of improving the 
condition of natural children. He autborued a father cither in h^ life 
or by his will to present one or more of his natural children to the 
municipal council of his town to become a member of their body, and 
further authorised him to give or leave such children any amount of his 
property to support their rank and position; and similarly to give his 
mtural daughters in marriage to members of the council, lliosc so 
presented were not idlowed to decline the position, btndeiisonm though 
It wiia. Hiey succeeded to tlieir father’s intestate inheritance just os 
if they were legitimate, but had iiii claim to the inhcntancc of their 
father’s relatives. Theodasius mstricted this right to a fiither who Imd 
no Intimate children. Justinian (539) in confirming the law removed 
this lestnction but limited such a natural son’s share of the inheritance 
to the smallest amount which fell to any legitiniatc son. 

Theyas Uberorum exempting from the disabilities impcMcd by the 
Papian law was acijuired by natural as well as by legitimate children, 
wd so also the reciprocal rights between mother and diildren of intestate 
inheritance given by the TertuIlian and Urfitian Senates’ decrees. The 
Papian law wta abolished by Constantine (320), 

Incestuous oonnexion was not tolerated os concubinage any more 
than OS marriage. Children of such or other prohibited connexion 
were not capable of li^timation or of any claim on their parents, even 
fur iiiiTnentv 
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hiji gooft';. It nnust however be dehtiitcjy nutde and understood (li a 
win and not be a mere caaunl remark in con venation* S«th a will 
ceased to be valid after testator bad letl the service for a year; he iniist 
then make his will in the ordiiiarv form. Words written on his shield 
or s^bbard with his blood or scratched in the dust with hia sword at 
the time of death io battle were allowed by Constantine as a soldier's will* 

A will mi^ht be revoked not only by n secood will duly modOr but by 
cutting the threads which fastened the tablets or breaking the seals with 
that iiitebtioii. If ten years have clap«e<i, a verba! declaration of 
revocation proved by three witnesacs or made io court is enough* If a 
sciobd will not duly made gave the ioheritance to the persons who would 
be cntitlfd on intestacy and the Hrat wiJl gave it to othera not so 
entitled^ the second will, if witnesjcd by live persons on oath* is to 
prevail {+39}. 

CobicrLS. An informal disposition of property w'as somctinics made 
by a testator's writing liis desire in a note-book (fod/ctWi). ITie practice 
was introduced witJi Augustus’ approval und was con filmed by the great 
lawyer Labco, tn that he followed it himself. It was origitiaLly connected 
with/rfriftwianara. CodidU presupposed a will appointing ^ hcir» and 
might be mode more than once, before or after the wil], but shoidd be 
confinned expressly or impliedly by the will, suhscquentlv or bv antici¬ 
patory dauM. Even if no will followed, codidb were* held 'gtwd, if 
there was evidence of testator's not having retracted his intention, 
testator 111 such a case being deemed to iiave addressed bis requal to the 
heir at> inUatato. Only by way of trust could an heir be appointed 
in oodieik Codicils required live witnesses who should subscribe tlie 
written document Testator's sultecriplion wag not necessary if he hail 
written the codicils lutUBelf (Jral codicils are mentioned. 

It hoeame a pnu'tice for a testator in making a furninl wiJl to insert 
a clause declaring that if for any eaiu,.^. the will should be found invalid 
M a mil, by the heir’* noti-acceptancft, he desired that it sbould paw 
M codimls. Any person claiming under the will had to clec‘1 whether he 
clnim^wl as under a will or under codidU. and to declare hU intention at 
ttre first I»arenta however and children within the fourth degree were 
allowed aft,.r suing on it as a will and being UMuiTsssful to apply u for 
a trust, for they are regartied a» daiming what b due, whereas outsider* 
are trying to secure & gain {4£4)s 

A testator could appoint as many heirs as he pleased. If no shores 
are mentioned, all take equally. If some heir* accept and other* do not, 
thow who accept take the whole among them, the shores being in the 
onginol proportions to each other, A testator may also provide for the 
contm^ncy of the heir or heiw named not accepting, or dying, or 
otherwise faihng to take, and substitute another or others on this con¬ 
tingency. And ho could also appoint a substitute for a child in his 
power becommg heir but dying before he came of age (pub^y). In 

ca. Ilfs 
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the agl^itute becomes heir to the father, if the son does gob 
^nie and heir to the son. if the son has become heir but dies 

Hiight d sinhent him and yet appoint an heir to any property which 
caflie to his son from mheritancc op gift from oihent Jostin^'aUowed 
a father to make a similar will for a son of full age who was demented 
If an heir e. ap^mted on a condition, which at the time of testator^ 

Snl «Jndition go« for nothing and the 

appointment is absolute. But if the appointed heir is a ton. the 

t^rted"^1m^ but involved «i Wl^ or immoial action C 

shoidd CJ ‘lown the principle that acta 

&S r"'“ do violence to dutiful affection, to 

goodTdSct ^ 

A testator could make one of his slaves heir, if he alw gave him his 
fi^oiii. Jlie slave then became Eieir of neeessitv, aod tS plan was 
totiietimes ^optcd by a testator who was insolveo't, io order that the 

bankruptcy might fidl on him rather 
nL 11^ A» oomp^saiion for thU misfortune, the cmJitom 
7Z of aoiiuLsitions made by him 

^’^Hers- 

position of jui heir as a rcppraentative of the 
de^ was m many ca«s attended with much uncertainty and serio^ 

if testators was not suflident, to pay 
t^ cn^itort. If more than one perwn was appointed heir rach was 
>« P^lfrtion to Ids sham as specified by tTtotor, or. if 
wi« nam^. then m equal shares. Testator might giv;a;ay ZmZ. 
heirs such parts of his property ns he chostsand these legacies, unlike the 
heimhip earned no unospreased famden with them: a 1^ wa. a mer^ 
rocipKnt of bounty, unless some conditTon was attached; he was 
succestor to ^tator's rights in a perticujar thing only. 

In such cinii^tanccs the appointed heb or heirs ranld not prudently 
^pt the mhentaiioe until aftercareful inquiry into the solvoLv ofthc 

'-:'n«*gcn«of wme previously undiscovered debt 
Tto. bis cdculations and ruin him. Purthi, besides U^tor' 

Iw to the estate of the slaves to whom tesUbor may have gjvL frwdoni 
by Ills will. Hence there might U* further (mjund forced Jr ■ 

a^pting the mhentance, and yet if no heir^«l accept*, the wi'S 
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riic first-named difficulty vfaB met ver>' imperfortlv by trataturs 
filing n period for the heir to make his detisioii {irrtio)% afterv-mds by 
statute (5^) allowing an heir a year for deliberation without hLs Iciaing 
the nght, if he died before deciifiun, of transmitting to bia child or other 
smxesspr his claim to the inhentanre. Hut a still more effeetive remedv 
wit-^ snack'd in 5^1, 'Hie hdr was einpowertd^ UiidciT suitable preciLi] 
trails for accuracy and after inviting the presence of creditor and 

legatees, to make an inventory and valuation of the assebi of the 

d«eased,8nd wiut then not bound to discharge debts and legacies beyond 
tlint total amount. He need not distribute tbe value of the estate pto 
to the dnimants, but (unless fully aware of the insuffidenev of 
the estate) could pay them in the order of their appUcatiom 'l^eu 
creditors who hod any right or priority cnuld proceed against any 

pwtenor to themselves who had received payment, or against holdem 

pledged to them, and all creditora not 
ratinfied could proo^ against Ic^tbces who hod been paid f>ut of wlmt 
tuiTicd out to be insufficient to cover tlie debts. 'ITiia provision for 
bmitiDg the beirV liability was called “the benefit of an inventory," and 
heirs were tbus no longer prevented from promptly acceptimr an 
which nii^ht turn out to be ruinous^ 

Further difficulty arose from legacies and freedoms left in the will 
Testator's estate might be able to meet tbe debts, but if there were 
many or heavy charges for bftjUests, there might be nothing left to 
miikx' it worth while fi»r the heir to accept the inheritance, and the will 
niight therefore be nullified. Several attempts to meet this difficultv 
were made, but nothing effectual, until a Lex Fakidia was passed 
c. s,c. W. Hus law, as interpreU-d by the lawyers, aUowed the hdr or 
heirs, if necessary, to reduce the amount of each legacy by so much os 
would leave ^e heir or hcira collectively one-fourth of the inheritance in 
va ue, the value being taken a.^ at the time of death after deducting tlie 
value of slaves freed, the debts, arul funeral eipensea. If any Iceoeiea 
lapwd or other gain accrued to the licira from the estate, this wo^ be 
counted towards the tracidian fourth (iis it was called). By tliis nirairae- 
ment the heir was sure of getting something, if he accepted a aolvent 
mhentiUK-e, And os, if he refused, the will would drop and the Ici^ce 
^ lost, the legat^ uiight be willing to accept possibly a further deduc^ 
rion to prevent intestacy. 'iTie application of the Falcidion law tuid 
^ thoroughly worked out by the lawyers timt Justinian aeeina to 
nnxe found httie occa.sioii for fitrther enactment, exrept (635) tu provide 
for the presence of the Jegatesi or their agents at taking the inventory, 
tt, put the heir on his oath and to examine the slaves by 
torture for the puipose of getting full information. An heir ngglectine 
to ^e im inventory was liable to creditors in full and could not 
iT against the legatees. In S44 Justinian directed that 

the halcidnui should not apply to any immovable which testator had 
Cs li, wu ir. iji. 
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enpresly de^irud should not be alienated from his famtlv, otlicrwise it 
might hiive non.' to be sold. In 535 he had dirveted the Folcidian not 
to be Used, if testator hod esprcssly so n-ille(L 

DiftErenegsin the fonn of iegacies led to ninny legal discussions which 
JnstiJitnn settled by treating all the fonus as having the same eftwt, and 
giving the Ii^tee both a direct cUini to the thing bequeathed and also 
a pcn^nal cLaiui on the heir to transfer it. Taum 
Tfcrc another subject of compticntioii, Li or before the lime of Augustus 
attempts were made by testators to Itaive their estates, or a l^ncy, 
to peiwons l^ly disqnaliJied to take tiiem If.g:, foreigners, Latins, 
unmarried pcmuiis, women in some cases). In a trust the heir wus not 
directed to transfer the estate or legacies but simply rec|nested to do so. 
lliera was no legal compulsion, the heir could fulfil the testator’s desire 
or not a* he chose; if tlic property was transferred, it was as the set of 
the living lieir and not therefore hampered by restrictions whjdi attheted 
giOs froui the dead. Augnutujs after much iiesitation, treated such a 
desire ils obligatory on the heir. Gradually snch appeals to the honour 
and good faith of the heir Ix'catue frequent and obtained full recognition 
and use. Advantage was eagerly taken of this untcchnicjil language to 
get round many of tlie limitations of ordinary testamentary' law; and if 
only an heir was duly appointed and entered on the inlieritmicc, aliiiost 
any dispoftitiuiis, direct or contiugent, present or future, might be made 
of the estate or part of it through him as a chitnnel. ITius testator 
might secure the transfer of his isstate or of a legacy in eertaiji events 
from tlie persoit lirst made heir or legatee to another person. Or he 
might prevent his estate from being alienated from his family by 
requesting the suecestive holders to pass it on at their dcatlis to other 
members. And trusts might be imposed not only oii named peraons, 
hut on the heir or heirs by intestacy, in case the will should not liaic 
regular validity, 'nie Courts strove to give cflect to the intentions of a 
testator however mildly or infornially exprestsed, and to protect the 
trust against tile heir, Itut the old difBculties then recurred; the heir 
oiigiil OH easily Iw overburdeued with trusts ils with legacies, and if he 
did not think it worth while to enter on the inheritance, the will failed 
and the trust with it. It waa thus found ncccssaiy (c, a.d. 70) to ensure 


" Th e d i&™u« brtwaeinn ttoslWi trail mal * Remsa jSsfafeam wittum h ralher 
in the pinei™! abject atid^*orkii^ than in the emicepUoiL In bolh g,m iwwiii 
ho lb property uijdor an obltgaHau to give aaotlicr the heuefit of it, mil to 
hold It on the ohligaticin being rompletoly Mlilletl. But a trustae hes eimslly 
” . ” pmnt» oat, a ^Unntius rhly krtiag some time leconiiug to the mndj of thn 
<Mtft fus rnuri, A bdueary usimUy has no duly oUioe ih«i the traiisftrcjice of the 
pra^rty to the fidet^roiumiHiary on the Mcairenee of a roudittoa. JtoUi con claim 
to be iMit to no but ji tnurtoe does not benefit he » rule even (m any 

Bii» the Estate Act l8tH) if tie parivKS «niiot Is- csecutod A 

BUnre^ retains the property ixi such a rase for liis own owoutH. A fidueiarr heir 
could m mny cam ckim under thit FEUcidiAti Iaw. ^ 
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tbjxt n^ljy htilr buixleticil lAlth fk trust ehauJc! get some ndraiitage out of it; 
ftnd iiccorditigly he lAiis einpowetrd^H if he entered And Accepted the 
liabilities^ to rebiin one-fdutih as by the Falcidian statute. C)t if he 
Huspccteil the estate to be insolrent^ he might restore^ rb the phrase 
went, the inberiUnce Altogether to the person favoured by the tnwt and 
be free from both risk and ml vantage. Otherwise he might indeoj tiikc 
his fourth, but would, ns partial heir, be liable for bis sbare of the heirs 
obligations. If however testator had directed him to retain a certain 
thing Of a certain amount, which was e^ual in value at least to one- 
fourth of the inheritance, and restore the rest, he w^is regArded as a 
legatee and not in any way liable to the creditorH of deceaseds estate- 
^’he risk and difficulty attending heirs did not lirise where a trust was 
impoticd on a legatee: he was liable for no more than he received; and 
as the validity of the will was not at stake, there was no necesnity for the 
hiw to bribe him to accept by a share of the gift. 

Justinian swept away a maas of distinctions and perplexities bv 
putting trust? and legacies in other respects on the fiiinie footing, 
giving legacies the flexibility of triwts and fortifying trusts with the 
legal chanieter and effective suits belonging to le^icics. The phnuseology 
WAS held to be unimportant, the inteiiHon was to prevail. Nut only 
the trust but the wiU atid legscies might now tie written in Greek. 

ll^^ 1 en an oral trust waa added to a written will, or the w-ill ibself 
wm nml and contained a trunt, and tlic regular number of witnesses Kail 
not been present on the occasion, Justinian enacted that if the heir 
denied the trust, the person claiming under it should, having first 
swom to his own good faith, put the heir on his oath whether ho had 
not heonl the testator declare the trust: the heiFs answer on oath was 
then decisive- 

LticKrri 2 ki- The Statute of the XII Tables authorl^ied, according to 
tradition, full effect to \it given to a R.oman''e will for the diapugal uf hb 
estate at his death- But a pi$t^f^amrlkur was expected to »hew in. the 
will that he had duly imn.<fidered the claims of hLs children in his power, 
and especially of hb sioits, they being his natural wpresentativfein. He 
njust either appoint them heirs or exptesdy dbinherit them, w^hether 
tliey were sons by birth or by adoption and even if pusthuniouA In 
default of such exproivi notice, the will was set iwicle. Others in bb 
family, whvtlier daughter!? or gmndchildivn by his jwjnfi, had either to be 
appointed heirs or to bo disinheriled, but genera) terms were ^juffleient, 
** others aie disinherited,^ If no notice was taken of them, the will 
was portly broken, for the daughteni and grandchildren were admitted 
to share with the appointed beirft^ Jnstinian in 581 abolbhed tlie 
distinction in these matters between sons and daughters and lietween 
those in tesfatorV power and th<»e eniAncipated, and m|uiivd expi^sa 
notice for all. ITie praetor had dreiidy iti practice mode the like 
amendments of the old civil law* 


sn. 
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But dLsinfaeritAncc, a-i »-e]l tut disregard, of his children impt-dlled the 
will. As nest hdrn on an intcstucj they could complain to the Court 
tliitt the will failed in tlie due regard which it sniie njon w'oiild shew 
to hia chililreti. This was the “ pldut of an uiiduteous will" {quercia 
ivo^io^i tfjitamfntiy If coniplaiiuuit established his case, the will with 
nil its kgncics and gifts of frecdoin drops and intestacy results. To 
^tablish his case he hna to prove three things; that Ids conduct did not 
justify disinheritance, that he did not get under the will by legacy) 
at least one*fomrt!i of the ahare of the inhcfitance to which he would 
have been entitled under an intestacy, and tlial he had not in any way 
shewn iin um^ptAnce of the will as'valid. Parents could in the same 
way complain of their dvildrcn's wilLi, and brothers and sisteis of the 
tuiator could coiiiplaiii of hi* w ill, if the lieire appoiuteil were disreput¬ 
able. An illegitimate child could coiuphuii of his mother’s will. If 
ramplainatit had juiigment given against him. he lost anything given 
him by the will. An analogous complaint was allowed against excessive 
donations which unfairly dimini«hed a child’s or parent’s claim, 

nie value of the estate ja taken for this purpose os for the Fnicidian 
fourth. Justinian in 538 enacted that if complaiimnts liad been left 
something but not enough, the dedciency could be supplied without 
otherwise upsetting the will, provided testator had not justly cliaiged 
them with in^titude. In SM Justinian raised the share of the 
inheiitaiiL-e which would exclude the plaint to uuc-tliitd, if there were 
four or fewer children, and to oncdidf if there were more than four, 
I.C, to one-lhi«i or one-half of wliat would he clainwinfs share on an 
intestacy. Thus supposing two children, emh would now be entitled to 
one-sixth (instead of om^ighUO of the estate; if three children, to 
otie-mnth: if five, to onc-tenlh, and ao on. Such sliare is called 
“ statutory portion " (ywrtio kgitima) and ttmld be made up either by an 
£harc of the iiihfTitance^ or by J^iucy, throiigb a trusty or 

by gift idtend(^ far the purpose or by dowry or mijjtial gift or 
purchiwcablc ofilce in the imperial aenrice (milHia), or a tximbination 
of suchn 'rhi& statutory purHon bticome^ in Frcnah law in 

Gemiftn FflichltheiL’^ ® 

In 543 Justinian put the matter on a new fouling bv requiriog 
children to be actually named as heirs in tlicLr fiitlter’s or inothera or 
other ascendant’s wiU, uoleas the wiU allegrej as the cause of disherison 
“ ingratitude” on one at least of certain greund.^and the beir> nrevc tlie 
chaige to be true, llmse gromids are; laying tm«d, on parent?, oravelv 
gulling them, accusation of crimes (other than crimes against the 
Emperor or the State), associating wit], practises of evil actiSAttemptW 
parents life by poison or otherwise, lying with Htcp-motlier or father^ 
concubmp, inforniiiig against imrcnts to their iftriom, cu«t, refusiim if a 
ron to be siirety for m, imprisoned parent, hindering his parentT’lVom 
making a wdl, associating with gladiators or actora against his parent’s 
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whh (uTiIesEf^ Ki^ pajnent waji such iunisdOt refusing (if a diiughtcr under 
twenty-five years nf age) a tuamage and dowry propciscd by her parent^ 
and preferring a slainiiefu] life, neglecting to fme a parent from captivity, 
neglec-tnig him if insane, refusing the Catholic faith. If ingmtiiude is 
charged and established, the will is good: if it U not established, the 
appointment of heirs made in the will null, and all the children stiare 
the iniientaiice equally (subject to bringing any iiianriAgc settlement into 
hatchpotchX but legacies, trusts, fmedoms and guardianships remain 
valid (subject of cutm« to the Falcidian deduction). 

ThoMc who have no children arc: rcquiml to name their parents 
as heirs, unless on similar grounds (a reduced list is given) tliey can be 
justly omitted. 

Having left to children (or parents) the due amount, a testator or 
testatrix can dispose of the residue at his or her pleasure, and a mother can 
even exclude the father from any inatiiigeineTit of the property loft to the 
sou, and, if the son is under age, appoint another manager -Tustinian 
f[irther imoctcd that none but orthodox should take any part of an 
inheritance, and that, if all cntitln^ under a will or on intestacy were 
heterodox, in the case of ckrics the Church, in the case of laymen 
the Crowji^ should inherit- 

Members of a town council (dfrifrioiirj) iiad sinro JSM been obliged, 
if without any children, to leave three-fourths of their estate to tlie 
council; If they had children, Icgitiniate or illegitimate, thiee-fourths or 
the whole according to dreumstonces were to go to ^uch of them as were 
or beromc membem or wives of mcniberH of tlie coimcih I'he law 
imposing disability for ingratitude applied here also, 

A patron, if [Niessed over in his freeman's wilh could elaitii a third 
(free frosii legacies and trusts) if there were no children except such as 
were justly dhiitiherited. 

SuccESHios TO AX isttimatk, Td dcfault of a will duly mode and 
duly accepted by the heirs imiriLd or one of them the law prtivided hdfB^ 
l^hc statu table hdr^ were testators lawful children (rui Amdcit), and 
failing these (in old times), his agnates, failing these, the clan 
Crrodually by the praetor's action cognates were aLso odmiitcd, eman¬ 
cipated children and women other than sisters were no longer excluded, 
other diKabilltiea were removed and mother and children obtained by 
statute rcciprtjcal rights of inheiitonce. Hie husband or wife claziued 
only after all blood-relations. Thiis system is found in the Digest, Code, 
and Institutes, But in 543 and 548 Justitiion Huperseded thiK system 
with its luultifairioiL* technimlitica and ambiguities^ and established (but 
for the orthodox only) a simpler order of succession, which is the more 
intetestirig beoiuiie it largely supplied the frame for the English Statute 
of Dintribu lions for intestate personalty, 

Justinian dUregarded distincticms of sex, of inclusion in or eman¬ 
cipation from the family, of agnatci and cognates, and allowed in certain 
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cases the share w^^ich would have Men to a deeeased person to be talieo 
b_v his children collectively. 

1 for dej^ndttnt^ Children (and, in 

default of th^Qi, grandi-hildreiO eicliided ail Rst^iidnnt# and collateiuls 
£tod took ^ual ahfirea, whether they apning from the sann? mamai^e 
or more than onoi aijd whetlitr the timrrin^ wa* forminl bv rt*i™Ltr 
settlements or not A deceased child's chjldrvti took his or her share 
amon^ tliem. Ajiy child who had had from hfs or her parents dowry or 
nuptial gift had to bring it into flocovint an part of his or her share" If 
a parent was alive and had a right of iisufiect in the propertv or part of 
It, that right remained, "" ^ 

In the next class, that is, when there is no living descendant, come the 
lather and mother and whole brothers and sisters of the deceased. In 
this case the father docs not retain any right gf usufmet he mav liave. 
If ^ndnnts, not escludcd by nairer ascendants, as wdl os hrothirs and 
si^ft of the whole blood are found, they all share alike (per capita). If 
a brother or Sister has predeceased tlie intestate, his or her children take 
TOUcctiviely his or her share. Of astendiuda the nearer is preferred. If 
^TO ^ only awendunts in the same degree, the estate is dividetl in 
hal™ Iwtwwn tho« on the father’s side and those on the n.other’s. 

If there are neither descendants nor ascendants, brothc™ and sisters 
^ preferred, the whole hliwl esdndingthe half-blood, even though the 
latter be nearer m degree; therefore a nephew or ni«c of the whole 
blo^ excludes hrotliers and sisters of the half-blood. If there are no 
brethem or snrtere or children of such, either of the whole blood, or holf- 
blomi, other relations succeed according to their degree, the nearer 
excising the reniofor, and those of the same degree sharing per capiia. 

Degrees of relationship were reckoned by the number of births from 
the one to the Mmmon ancestor added to the ntimbcr freiii him 

to the other person, fhus a nephew or uncle is in the thiid degree of 
re^rio^ip to me, a seeoml cousin is in the sixth, there beime three 
births from my grcat-gmidfather to me and three alwr from hir^to mv 

«hflnsted, the husband or wife would 
p^maby inherit tia under the old law before Justinian. A poor 
Widow without dowry was entitled to a fwirth of her husbnnd's eaC^ 
such fourth not exceeding 100 lbs. gohi. “ estate, 

daiiJr descen- 

.tuJniu ■' ““■* >■“ 

If pnwbyteiw, deacons, monks, or nmi.i. die without making a will or 
caving relative, their goods pa.« to the dmreh or monaa Z t^which 

In defiiidt nf any legal claimant the Cmwm took a dc«a«^', 
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Giits were viewed hv Roman Ijaw wilj^ransldernble siispioun, (JArtlj 
m often mode on the spur of the uioioent without due reflection, partly 
(u liable to exert lui improper inHuence on the donee. In b-C* iiW a law 
(Lrx Ciwrwi) was passed w^hich forbad all gifts exceeding a certain value, 
and rctjkiired formal esecution of gifts within that valueji land to lie 
mancipnted, goods to be dtlivered, investments duly trandWred, ete^ 
Any gift* contravening the law' w'crc revocable by the donor during his 
life or by wilL GifU between near relatives, eitJier by blood or 
marnage^ were however excepttd from the prohibition of the law^ 
Constantine appears to have repealed this laws *vnd* leaving gifta 
under 300 free, requii-ed all gifts above that amount to he described 
in a written document and recoirded in courts and to be given 

publicly before witne^aea In Justinian furtliur faciUbited gifts. 

A mere agi^ment was enough withoul any stipulation, the prea^mce 
of witnesses em&id to he nc^ressary, and tlK" tact of llie gift was alone 
refpiired to be recorded in court and that only when iU value exceeded 
500 'iolkiL Delivery of the object given was, oeeurcIiTig to Justinian, 
not m> inueh a coniinuation m a necssary conft«|uence of the gift, and 
was incunibent on the donor and hi* heirs, a^pecidly if it were a gift for 
charitable purposes. A gift duly made could be revoked by the donor 
onlv on clear proof of donee's iiigmlitude, such as h Hhewn hy insults or 
utt^k* on the perwm or property of the donor, or on non-fulfilment of 
the conditions of the gift* Hemunemtion for a Rer^ice rendered is not 
a gift within the meaning of these mica. 

Giftj^ between husband and wife, trifling exceptions, were 

absolutely void until A*n. £06, and the saine rule applied to gifts to 
either from anyone under the same fatherly power, or from those m 
whose power tliey respectively wore. But Caraoalla by a. deereer of the 
Senate made them only voidable. If the donor pr^eceased the donee and 
did not repent of the gift, the donee became fully entitled. Gifts from 
either to increase the marriage settlement were allowable (see above)^ 

Gifts murih muJia ate only to take effect if the dnnnr die before the 
donee, ioid are epigrammatieally characteristNl as something which the 
donor prefetB himself to enjoy rather tlsan the donee, and the donee 
rather than hi& heir. Surii gifts were valid if maile in presence of 
five witiie!^^ orally or in writing, witlmul any fnrinality and with the 
eficct of ft legacy* The Fak-idia wa^ applied to such gifts by 
Sevems, if the heir had not had bis due out of the rest of donor^K estate. 

Gift-s for charitable purposes (prbr were cncotiniged by 

Justinian who (c* and 5-lo) Jirecleil that the bialiopa, whether 
ref|ti€sted or not or even forbidden by testator, Hhunld sec tjiat any 
disposition by will for such purposes was duly carricfl into eftect; the 
erection of a church should be completed within three yeare from the 
time when the inheritance or legacy wiLS avallnble, a honve for strangers 
within a year unless one was hired until the house was built. If 
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thjiA was Hijt doni^ tht b-isliops^ jthouldi tiik^ the matter ifi hand by 
ftppDintmg admin Sntnttors^ the beins or legntecA alter such default not 
being al]owf^d to interfei^. ^he other charitable purposes fipecially 
mentioned are housea for aged perM>njfl or infai^ts, orphanageSj poor- 
hospitals^ ajid redemption of captives. The bishops are to inspect and 
if neceasarv discharge the adininistmtOTB, bESCiritig in mind the fear of 
the great God and the fearful day of eternal judgmenL All profits 
from the endowment belong from the fii^-t to the charitv* Delay after 
admonition by the bishop iimde the huim or legatees who were charged 
with the charity pliable for double the endowment. Annuities for clergy^ 
monkSf nuns, or other charitable bodies were not to be commuted for a 
^nglo sum, lest it should be spent and the claims of the future be 
dian^arded. Hie property of the testator was mortgaged for the 
annuity, luiIqk an agreement was mnile in wnting and duly recorded for 
eettiug aside an inalienable rent, larger than the nnnnity by at least 
one^fourth and not subject to heavy public dnes. If the bishops wci^ 
irlrtck, pc^ibly being corruptcfl by the heira, or others the metropolitan 
or archbishop was authorised to interfens, or any citizen might brin-^ an 
action on the statute and demand the fulfilment of the charity* 

ifp in order to avoid the f&ladi^n jtinr, a testator leaving aU his 
property for the redemption of captives^ appoints captives to be his 
heim^ Justinian (&31) directed such on appointment to be good and not 
void for uneertainty. The bishop and church-manager (oemmmwf) of 
c testators domicile had to take up the inheritance without any gain 
for themselves or the Church* Similar appointments of poor na hdrs 
■re vidid, and fall, if lufl uncerlaiti by t4sstator, to the poor-house of the 
pla^ or if there are seveftd sfucK to the poorest, or if there be none 
Such, the funds are to be dlstnbuted to poor bc^irti or others in the 
place. 


PeonsaTY, The distinetiorw, which existed under the early Roman 
Jjiw between land iu Italy and land in the pro^'inces witli a form of 
conveyance (fflOttfi/iffljjo)' applicable to the fonneraad not to the latter, 
d^ppeored before iFustinian. Under huii full owin-rship in all Ijmd 
wherever situate, was conveyed by delivery actual or symboJioa], li,' 
aewrd^re wnlh agreement, or at least with the transferor’s intention to 
part with the property. And the same applied to all other corpora] 
objecta Such a distinction iHtwccn real and penmmd property, lietwcen 

' Macci^lioa thu«j Th* parties n,«t k ih* presence of no 1<s« tl™i 

of fulHirty nr upwnfde. An adiiiiioanj 
k. ^«.we|gher;‘ hpidi» bronre hsLmea The pcaa^rTr 
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Prt^pertt/, Scnytludi^^, Emp/it/tetim' 


land and cKatteb, as w found in English law^ mvmr w ith the 

Kout&iu!^ either os to traiusfer of ownership hetwoeti the li^dtig or in 
i^ncoe&siDn to the dead^ A disHnidion between movnblt^ anti iinmovnblcs 
is fotibd in BUme matters^ ^ title to the furfner being secuted by 
acquisition on lawful grounds in good faith and uninteirupted possession 
by the holder and his predecessor in title for three veftrs^ whereas title 
to the latter required like acquisition and ten years'" uninterrupted 
pos^^ion if claimant lived in the same pro^dnw as the posseasor^ or 
twenty years when he lived in a dilTereat proTincc* Further protection 
in some coses was given by an additional twenty years^ possession: and 
clainui of the Qiurch were by a law of 525 go^ against one hundred 
years* adverse possession j but in 5'kl the period was reduced to forty yeaj^ 

Rights in things, ns distinguif^hed from ownership^ were called 
Tunjiia and were of two cWscs^ according as the l^neRt of them was 
attached to persons or to immovablcfi. The principal case of the fornier 
was uBufmet, the right of use and enjoyment of profits, corresponding 
in its main incidents to life tenure* A man might have a usufruct in 
lands or houses or slaves or herds and even in con.'funmblcs. Security 
had to be given to the owner for reasonable treatinejit and restoration 
in ^p€ci^ or equivalent at the caepiiy of the UJsiifitict, whidi w'as lost not 
only by deoth but aL‘^o by lo^s of civic <%tatus: it could not be tmus-^ 
fcrn.?tl to another pczwn. Minor rights of similar character are bare 
Use and habitation. 

The siccond cla.‘is of servitude® coxt^pondA to English ^ csisemenb.^ 
They were limited rights^ appurtenant to certain ffrmfdia whether fanns 
in the country or houses in iowjus. They secured to the occupier a 
limited contrul over neighbouring hDUSes or lands^ which was nctx.'ssajy 
or at iHist suitable for the proper use of the domiiumt form or hotise to 
which they were Bcrvient. Righta of way, of leading water, of pa.^turing 
cattle, arc instances of countiy^ rervitude^s: righb* of light and prospect 
and carrying olf water are instances of urban iservitudes. They were 
created naually by grant and were lost by non-ujier for a period of two 
years, which wa® by dutiiinian to ten or twenty years. 

EsipinTEUsiH, plantation. The practice grew up in imperial 
times of tracts of country, in many cases waste land, being held by 
tenants at a fixed rent (iLsualiy called caiio^i, permo) on the 

temifi that so long as the rent was duly paid the tenant should not be 
disturbed and coidd tmn^ulit the land to hij^ heirs or sell or pledge iL 
The owneni were usually the State or the Emperor (who had a private 
domain) or country towns in Italy or in the provinces, ITie lawyer® 
doEjbted whether to treat thij^ coutract as Mile or IcMise. ^eno, about 
+80, decreed that it should be regarded as distinct from Wth, and rest 
upon the written agrceTncut between loid and tenant. By Justinian*® 
edicts the tenant Imd to pay wdlhoul demand the public taxes and 
produce the receipts and pay the rituofi to the lord, who for three (or id 

ca. m. 
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the case of chuith land, two) years’ defiiult could ejcet him. tf mit 
and receipts were oflercd and not ncccpted, the tenant roidd seal them 
up and deposit them with the public authoritv imd so be safe against 
eviction. If eventually the btd did not take them, the tenant could 
* keep them, and pay no more rent till the landlord detnanded it, and 
then l» liable only for future rents. As n^^ls improvements, in the 
absence of express stipulations, the tenant could not sell them to outsidera, 
until be had offered them to the lord at the price he could got from 
another, and two moiiths had passed without the lord’s accepting. N’or 
could he alienate the farm tn any hut suitable persons, t.e., such as were 
alluwed genemlly to hold on Uu's tenure. The lord had to give admission 
to the transferee an<l certify it by letter in his own hand or by doclaiation 
tefore the governor or other public authority, a fee of two per cent, of 
the price being dentandablc for .such consent, 

Kdicts of the Kmperors were not uncommon, whidi granted secure 
po^rion on some such terms to anyone who niltivntcd waste lands 
w-as thus in a position to jmy the tax ujmn them. If the lands had 
deserted by tlic owner, he could claim them back only on paying 
the cultivator his expenses; after two years his right was gone. 


OauoATJosa Besides rights which are good against all the world, 
such ns ownership and other rights to particular thiujip, rights good 
only Against particular persoDsform a moat important and perhaps the 
in^ nulable part of Homan Law. .Such are called oW^iml7and 
anso either from contrect or from deUct (in English usually tilled 
^torl ), 'I’bc detailed dassilication of the^ given in the Institutes 
is in many respecta artificial and is not found in the other hooka of 
Justin imi. 

f ONTXAcni arc voluntary agreements between two or more portions 
llic Uomajiii rei|uired for an agreement which should be onforreabie bv 
kw .some clear bi»i# or ground of obUgntion. There must be either a 
transfer of some thing from one of the parties to the other, or a strict 
forni of wortLi accompanying the ngre«ncnt, or tiiere must be airreed 
sen uira of one [larty, usually of both. As the Romans said, the corTtract 
must be formed out rt md verhia aut coriJte»an. Otherwise it was a hare 
ap^'ment {audum pachim), and, though available for defeiire against a 
cLtim, it was not enforceable by suit, except so far as it set forth the 
details of one of the regular contrsclB and was concluded in doac 
connexion therewith, or it reaffirmed, by a definite eugngement to nav 
an already existing debt of promiscr's or another (ptriinia conalihUar' ’ 

It may be convenient to treat first of the most genera] form, 'fho 
contract made verbia wa, called “ stipulation ^ and was made bv oral 
pro^duru between the parties present at the same place. The matter 
end details of the agreement being staled, the party intending to acquire 
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a right sftidi Hitjoiiling to the origin^] pruttk-e* ^ l>ti you 

promW?’" to whk’h ttie other njplied;^ Spondto^ “I proiuiser But lu 
later titne any other suitable wordn plight be used, V “ Will 

you givc?^ Dabo^ ** I will give,^ I’hc essential wm that the answer 
should not add to or vafy the scope and cotiditLonii^ contained iti the 
r|Uefltfons: the Hgreeuient liad to be pa^ciae. A rtioord in writiug won 
very mu^U but not neceuary, provided the stipulation could be proved 
bj* witne«scsjv The dmwbu-k in stipulation, vbs.j tlmt it required the 
stipuKitor and promiser to meet,, was to some extent removed by the use 
of slaves or children, for they could stipulate (though not prumiso) on 
behalf of their Uiavler or father, and the fact tliat they were under his^ 
power made the contract at once his contract. A free pcreoii mih Jurh 
could fiidy stiptilate for himself, and thus c^uld not act as a mere channel 
pipe for another. Stipulatiaii huaevei had this great conveiwelice that it 
was applicable to any kind of agretincntj and at once elevated a mere 
patiwm into a strict, valid contracL 'Hic patium was usually put in w ri ting 
and the fact of it'^ having been confirmed by a sUpnhvtion wo^ added to 
the reconh If a profnise was e^lutcdf tiic law presumed it to be in reply 
to an appropriate question t where coiiiicnt wo* recordodi no special 
form of wordis was ntcefeyiry (47S). A law of flui^tiniaii (5Sl) enacted 
that such record should not tie dkpu table, wludher the stipulation was 
effected through a slave or hy both particti thennsdves: If it stated that 
the slave had done it, he should be ducmial to have belonged to the party 
and to have been present: if it atatetl the latter, the parties should be 
deemed! to have been present in perwon, iinlesa it was proved by the very 
deorcait evidence (Justinian delights in supcrladves) that one of the 
parties was ml in the town on the day named. 

A very important contract, resting on a transfer of ownership, was 
irttiryunt l-aan of money or of com or any other matters {often called 
**fimgiblcs^) in which quantity and not identity h regarded, oae sum of 
nionev being as good as any otJier equal sum, Tlie lender was entitled 
to recover the saine quantity at the agreed timo^ but liod no implied 
right to interest mik^sa the debtor made delay. A loan was therefore 
muallv nceompaniod by a stipulation for interest, Justinian however in 
566 enacted tiiat a mere agreement was enough to secure interest to 
bankers. If no day for paymeJit of a loan was named, the debtor might 
await creditoFs application. Part paymetit could not be refused. 
Justinian (531) gave to a debtor on loan os in other oases a right to set 
off agninjvt a ci^itore's claim any debt clearly due from him. 

The mte of iNTK.aiisfr was limited by law. In Ckiero’s tiinc and 
afterwards it was not to exceed 12 per cent, per annum, ■lu^tinian 
furbud iUustrejt to ask more than 4 per cent, por annum. Traders were 
limited to 6 pr cent,; other personji to 6 per cent. But inteitst 
on bottomry might go up to- 12 or ISJ per ceut-^ (— j) during the 
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Interest Pledj^e 


vovftgE, Anyisxcean paid wa^ t& be iwkaii«I ngnin^t the priniripal debt* 
Campeuad interest wa* forbidden altogetbot by .lustinion^ and in 
eonnexioti with this the ixmversion of unpaid interest into principal wra 
forbidden. And eveti Rmple interest cea.^ed so soon ils the amount paid 
equalled the amaiint of the principal (»o Juj^tiuian 535), In luan.^ of 
com, wine, oil, etc., to fannere, Constantine allowed 50 per cent 
interest; Jus-tinian only ^th Cl2| per cenidT ^tnd for money lent to 
farmers only ^ (= 4J). He aW forliad the land to be pledged to the 
lender In action on a judgment four moiith.H weru allowed for 
payment; after that fdmpie interest at IS jier c^rnt. wrij allowed. 

Any son under his faiher^s power was by a senate's decree of the 
Early Empire (Sc* Maci^donianl'm) disabled from borrowitig money* 
Repaynienl of any money si> bomjWLti could not be enforced against 
either his father or bis surety or against hlm»elf (if he b^me 
independent), unless he bad reccjgniseii the debt by part payment. But 
the decree did not. apply, wbero the creditor hod no ground for knowing 
the debtor to be under power, or where a daughter required a dowry, dr 
where a student away from home and borrowed to cover uauol or 
neceasary expenses. The fact that the borrower wojs grown up aud 
even perhaps in. high public office did not prevent the decree^a applying. 

Other coutr04;i5 made rr, involved a trauinference not of property hut 
of pop^^on. Such are CDMHonATCM, gratuitous loan of something 
which is to be rctuniod in 4r/«!r«', and DKiKKriTM, transfer of siikmething 
for safekeeping and return on demand or according to agreement. A 
third contract under this head plffnus^ which calb for fuJJcr notice. 

SKCUitiTT FOR DEOT, etc. t n Older 1 0 secure a person^;? pcrfomianee of 
an obligation^ two means are coinmnnly in use: (1) giving the promisee 
hold over some property of the pronuser's; (S) getting a confirmatary 
promise from another per^son : in other words, pledge and fiurety. 

The Homans hod three forms of pi.eikte ; ^fiducia^ pffffiuSj Aj/patlifcu, 
FidueJa was an old form by w^hich the creditor was niaiie owner (for the 
time) of the property: by pignttM he is made possessor ; by hifjmt/irca he 
is given simply a power of sale in case of default. FiduAa wont out of 
use about the fourth crentuiy; it was analogous to and probably the 
origin ob our mortgage, the property being duly conveyed to the 
prounscr, who could* subject to account,' take the profits and on default 
of payment us agreed* could sell and thuA reimburse hitnsel£ A 
power of sale wns usually made by agreement to accompany pgniui and 
In plgrim it formed an additional mode of cgnipulsrion on 
t^he debtor besides the temporary deprivation of the use of his properly: 
m hffpothcea it constituted the essence of the security. /^rgniiJt wan a 
very old fono and always coutinuod in use: hypoiheca wus no doubt 
borrowed froni the Greeks, and we first hear of it In Cirern's time. It had 
the great convenience for the debtor that he oould remain in pijsscsiiLun 
of the object pledged* and as no phpical transfer was rm^tiired* it could 
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be applied in all kinds of property, movable and immovable, near or 
diHtOTt, specific or gencml, rorporal or incpqxireaL (siuch as investments). 
And the creditor was not responsible, as he was in the caw of pignux^ for 
the care and safelcceping of the object In other respects the law which 
applied to the one applied to the other. A written contract not 
□ecessarvi if the contract could be proved othervHi5&. 

Tac:it pledgee were recognised in some caseSi Thus the law treated 
os pledged to the lessor for the rent, without any dbtinct agreement, 
whatever was brought into a house by the lessee with tlie intention of its 
staging there. A lodgerV things were deemed to be pledged only for his 
own rent, in fom^s the fruits were held to be pledged, but nut otJier 
things except by agreement. (Ine who supplied money for reeDnsiructing 
a house in Rome had the house thereby pledged to him ; mid for taxes 
or any debt to the Crown (J^wuyr) a persons whole property was so 
treated: gumdians’' and curatom" property ia in the same position as 
security to their wards; husband^s mi security to the wife for her dowry 
(o31); and what an heir gets from testator is secimily to tlie legatees 
and trust-heirs; what a fiduciary legatee gets h security to the legatee 
by tnisL 

Anydausc in a pledge-agreemoiit which provided for forfeiture of the 
pledged property in default of due payment of the loan commixxoria) 
was forbidden by Cuniitantitie. But the right of sale for noii-piyinent of 
debt was^ in tlie absence of contrary agreement, deemed inherent in 
pledge. It iiad however to be exerdj^ witli due formality after public 
notice and the lapse of two ycam from the time when formal application 
had been nuule to the debtor or from tiic judgment of the Court Tlieu 
if no sale was effected, the creditor could iiflcr furtlier time and frcjiih 
Dotjce petition the l-impcror for pennLssion to reUin the thing hjs 
his own. If the value of the pledge did not e[|ual the amount of the 
debt, the creditor could proceed against the debtor tor the Ijalanoe; if 
iU value was more, the debtor wan entitled to the .surplus. \\'here the 
creditur was allowed to retain the thing os hh own, .lostinian allow^cd a 
iftill furtlier period of two yean^ in which the debtor exmld daini it back 
on payment of tlie debt and all creditor's expens^es (580). 

{Jidgwtjtora) were frequently given and were applicable to 
any contract, formal or informal, and even to eaforec a merely iiatureJ 
obligation, as a debt due from a slave to hia unyiterH Sureties were 
bound by stipulation. If there were more than onc^ each was liable for 
tlie whole for which the debtor wa^s liable, but lladriim decided that a 
t^ureiy making application fur the conceseion sihould be auetil only fur his 
share, provided miother surety wais solvent. The creditor had the option 
of suing the debtor or one of the surede&, and, if not satisfied, then the 
other; but this wns modified by JuNtinian (535), who enacted that the 
debtor should be first sued if he were thore, and that if he were not, 
time t^hciuld be given to the sureties to fetch him ; if he could not be 
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^^iarnnt^, Purc/tijfte and ,mie 


7^ hen Iheauretjcs might be .iin-d, and after that, recourseshonld 

Ih r"" property. If sureti(=i jmiti, they hod a claim on 

the debtor for remilHirsement and for the transfer to them of any pkd^ 
he hiuJ but codd not retain the pledge if debtor offend them 

the mnoiint of debt and inheresL A ohiigation passed to hi, heim. 

If a « oinan gave a guaranty for another pemon, even for her hiu^band 
or aon fothec, so aa to make her liable for them, the obligation 
rS . S t if the Obligation was really for hersdf, 

Lio . compensation for her 

smiel> for t This rule, which date* from the Early Empire 

' “n Ibe theory that a woman might 

wwnly be persuaded to give a promise, when she would not make ii 

^ tuT^' A^nUngly slie wan not prohibited from making 
^fU duslmian confirmed and amended the iaw in 530 by requiring 
for any valid gi^nty by a woman a public docnnient \yiS thilS 
witnesses, and m 556 enacted that no woman Ire put in prison for debt. 

rK coutraH.^ which arise cossuxsp^ bv the agreement of 

_ he parties, without spwial formalities or transfer of a' thin^Smi one Id 

PoariiJisn AKD SALE (one thing under two namos] is complete when 

Lti V *7** ^ 'iubacribed by the parties* a„d till 

tlmt la done, neither j^y i* bound. Whether the confab is oral or 
wntteii, the intended buyer, if he docs not buy, (la the absence of any 
^lal agr^ment on the point) forfeits any eu-ncHt monev lie may have 
and the vendor, if he refuses to complete, has to n^y tJie iirnest 

i The vendor is ’bound by^e ^irS 

contract to warrant to the purehaser quiet and lawful ^oss^hn Lt k 
not IwMtid to make him owner. He must however, Cess otherwite 
’ n r' * i!"^ ^ pmhx^r, where it is, and therebT 

C ri 7" wmpletion of the coS 

though delivey has not taken plare, the risk and gain pass foTj 

purehaser, but he is not owner until he lum paid it prL and ^ 

deh^', and then only if the vendor was owner, or possession for Se 

due rime hns ijerfected the purehaser's title. The yendVMiable Io tbi 

pnreWr on his covenants (r^, fo cose of buyers eviction, for doubt 

Slbl .k-fects whieb he has not deelaii and 

of which tht purch3«rr wm nfimotialjlj igiiumTit “ 

lo <»« of «Je of » Di«lrti«i mdaioo »hco 

U» pneo .« „»ch undor the tJu. (SM). II «„ probobi, J„.li„i.„ 
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Le^s£ and /tire. Parfner.v/dp 

gavi! gcncndly n claim for rt^flcwaioii whenever the pHct^ wiw l^rsn tliaa half 
^e real valutL This ^^mtind of nMcission was Inter called ta^sio 
and tnany attempts were made to e?ctcmd ita application^ 

The contract of uiasK and irmi-: ih uimiW in many rcftpcdbt tr> that of 
purchase and sale. But the lessee, if eTicted, has only his claim against 
the lessor on his covenant to guaruiity quiet possession^ and baa no hold 
over the hied, if sold by his lessor to another* In letting a farm the 
Icfisor was bound to put it hi good repair and supply uccesaary' stabling 
and plant; and, if land-^lip or earthquake or an army of locusts or other 
iruESilstible force dc3cs damage, the leaHor hai^ to remit prciportionablv 
the current rent. The like ndes held of letting ho lines, escept that plan t 
was not provided. The lessee had a good claim on the lessor for any 
neocasary or useful jidditioiiR or improvtniients^ and usually could recover 
hip e^cpeiHliture or remove them* He was bound to maintain the leased 
property whether farm or house, and to treat it in a proper manner* 
cultivating the farm in the usual way» He could underlet withiu the 
limits of his term; iind the law of the fifth centuiy allowed either lessor or 
icssife to throw up the contract within the fitwt year, without any [penalty, 
unless such hod bwn agreed on. The usual term of lease wjw five yeani, 
at least in Italy and Africa; iit Eg}'pt one or three years. 

Contracts for building a hoiiKe, mrriage of goods, tmJning of a 
sbivc, etc., come under this head, where the locator supplied the site nr 
other material. Tlie conductor, who prfomied the semuce, was liable 
for negligence, 

FAa'r?f!:':asiT[r i-i another contract founded on simple Agt%cment, hot 
aiso characterised, like the two Lust mentioned, by reciprocal services. 
It was ill fact an agreement between two or more peraon^ to cany ou 
some business togetlior for comiuoii account^ l"he ccmtributians of tlie 
members and their shares in the reault were aettled by agreement, and 
they were accountable to each other tor gains and losses. Like other 
ctmtracts it Concerned only the partners: niii^idcrs need kiiow^ nothing 
of it; in any busiiietB with them only the acting partner or partners 
were respoiLsible. A partner's heir did not !>ecDme a jiartner, cjcccpt 
by a new routract with common consent. A partnership came to an 
eml by the death of a partaert or his retirement after due notice, or 
when the buiiine^ or time agreed came to an encL 

There was no free development of ossocLation into larger componit^ 
without the expres?* approval of the State. A company continues to 
exist Snrwspectivcly of the change or decease of the membens regidatea 
ita own mernbenihip and proceedings, has a common chest and a common 
reprEsentative, bolds, aetjuiresand alienates its property oa an individual* 
In Kome nuch corporate character atid rights were only graduallv 
grantcfl and rmiigniAcd, each particular privOegu being combed to this 
or that injftitutlon or class of insti tutions as oreasioii required. 

Towns and other civil cominunitiei^ had common property and a 
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CoHtpa7tiet(, Mandate 


coTQinou che^t, wuld manumit their slaves and take and inheri- 

tanew. ITiey usually acted through a manner; their Fcaotutiuna 
required a majority of the quorum, which was two-thirds of the whole 
number of couiieillciTS (dcetiHonrvf). They are said corpm habere, “ to be 
a body corporate*" 

Other associations for burials or for religious or charitable purposes, 
often conibincd with sncial festivities, were allowed to exist with statutes 
of their own making, if not contrail- to the general law* But without 
express permission they could not have full corporate rights. Guilds 
or unions of the members of a trade, as bakers, are found with various 
privileges. Such authorised societies or clubs were often called caUi^ia 
or aodalilate*, TTiey were modelled more or less on civic eorporationa: 
Marcus Aurelius first granted tliem permission to manumit their slaves. 

The Wge companies for fanning the taxes (ptMieani) or working 
gold or silver mines hud the rights of a corporation, but protmbly not so 
fv as to exclude individual liability for the debts, if the common chest 
did not suHice* 

Mas'dats: dillbrs frotu the three other contracts, which are based on 
simple agreement. There are no reciprocal services and no remuneration 
or common profits. It is gratuitous ngciiey; not the agency of a paid 
man of business; that would come under the head of hiring. Nor is it 
like the agency of a slave; that is the use of a chattel by Its owner. It 
is the agency of a friend whuse good feith, os well as his credit, is at 
stoke in the matter* The nmndatec is liable to the mandator for due 
performnn^ of the commLssion he has undertaken, and the mandator is 
liable to him only for the reiinburseinent of his expenses in the conduct 
of the matter* 

Similar agency but unauthorised, without any contract, was not 
uncommaii at Home, when a friend look it upon himself to manage some 
business for another tii the latter's absence and thereby saved him from 
some toss or even gained him some adviintage. The swift pracesa of the 
law courLs in early days seems to have produced and justilied friendly 
interference by ihiitl parties, which required and received 1^^ recogni¬ 
tion. The person whose afihirs had thus been handled hod a claim upon 
tlm interferer for anything thereby gained, and for compenaalion for any 
loss ocemtioned by such perha[w really ill-advised action or for negligence 
in the conduct of the business, and was liable to reimbunie him for 
expeases, and relieve him of other burdens he might have incurred oji llic 
absentee's behalf. Such actions were said to be ttegoliorum gintonm 
” for busincjfis done.” ’ 

But in Rome the usual agent was a sbv^ j for aiiylhiiig acquired by 
him w«m thereby ipto /ado acquired for his master," and for any debt 
iarurrvd by him his inaater was liable up to the amount of bis slave's 
pecutiim; and if the business in question was really for tlie masters 
account or done on his order the master was liable in'fuU* And thougb 
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m general when the ma-^ter was sued on ^jccDOnt of his slave {dr ptcuUo) 
he hotl a right to deduct from the pecuHnm the aiiiount of any debt due 
to himwtlft he had no «iich right when he vftt& eogniMnt of the slave^^ 
action and had not forbidden it; he could then only claim rateably 
with other creditoriL A Mm or daughter under power was for these 
purpOM-^s in the ?4ame position as a slave. 

It wiia rarely that the Romans allowed a third party who was a 
fti^emon and independent to he privy to a contract, llic freeman 
acquired and became liable fur himself, and the principalii to the 
contract in case of Huch on agent had to obtain tmiiafera from him of 
the rights oJX^uired: they could not thenaselves sue or bo sued os the 
agent's contract. But two t-ases were regarded by Roman Law os 
exceptional. When a penion provided n ship and appointed n skipper 
in charge of it, he wa^ held liable in full for the skipper’s contracts in 
connexion with it, if the person contraeting chose to sue him instead of 
the skipper. And the like liability was enforced Jf a nmn had taken a shop 
and appomted a manager over it. In both easels the rule held, whether 
the person appointing or appointed was man or woinani slave or free, 
of age or under age. "^The restriction of the owner's liability to the 
aniouDt of his Blave’s pt^ihini dioappeared, and the privity of contract 
was recognised ognins^t the appointeri although the skipper or manager 
who uctimlJy luadc the contract was a free person acting os mediorj'. 
But tliis recognition was onc-itidcd: the prineipol did not acquire the 
right of suing on his skippr's or nianagtr's contract, if the latter were 
free i he niust^ usually at Imst^ obtain a transfer of the right of suit fro-m 
him, the transfer bing cnfoitied by suing tlie skipper or manager as 
an employee or maiidatee. 


At one time there was a nuirkcd didcrence between the consenmiAl 
contract along with most of tlio^ arising re on the one hand, and on the 
other hand stipulation imd cash-loan (muJuum). In actions to enforce 
the former the judge had a large discretion, and the standard by which 
be had to guide his decisions or findings was what was Mrly to be 
expected from business men <]ealing with one another in good faith. In 
actions to enforce the hitler tlie terms of the bargain were to be observ^ed 
i^irictly: the contract was regulated by the wonb ll^icd : the loan was to 
lie repaid punctually iu fiilL Gradually these hitter contracts came to 
be treated similarly to Uie former so for os their nature permitted, and 
by JustinionV time tlie prevalence of equity was assured: the intention 
of the parties was the universal rule for interpretation of all contracts, 
and reasonable allowance was made for accidental didrciiUies in their 
execution, a hen there was no evidiaice of fmod. 

Two niodeg were adopted in cilaf^ical times for dealing w'ith the 
eiigagcmcnts or position of parties w here the terms and chamcLerietii^ of 
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Qua^i-can tracts. Tra nsfer 


ft projx^r contmict in due form were not found. One was to treat the 
oifttter on the ftnalogj^ of tiuiiie contract the incidcnti^ of which it 
fluppeaml to reaenible. Thus monej paid on the supposition of ft debt^ 
which however proved not to have existed, was rccovomhlc^ aw if it had 
been a loan. Money or any tiling transferred to anotlier in view' of Rome 
event which did not tfthe place was recoverable, (tr if paid on a (sm- 
ditional contract, the condition of which luid not been fulfilled. 

Another mode was for the complaiiiant^ instead of pleading a 
contract, to set forth the facts of the case and invite judgment on the 
defendant sceording to the judge Vi view of what the equity of the case 
required. 'l*huis baiter was not within the legal conception of purchase 
and sale, for that must alw'ay^ imply a price in money, tint it had all 
other characteri^^ticR of a valid contract and was enforced accordingly 
on H statement of tlie facts^ If a work had to be executed for payment 
hut the amount of payment was left to be settled afterwards, this wan not 
ordinary hire, which is for a deGnite remuneration, but might wdl be 
enforced un reasonable temig^ 

Tkaksfkm op OaiJoATTONif. Before leaving contracla, which ore tho 
largest and most important branch of obligationA, it is as well to point 
out that the transfer of an obligation, whether an active obligationt i.f. 
the right to demand, or a pfl&iive obligation^ the duty to pay or 
perform, im attended with difheulties not found in the timisfer of a 
physical object, whetlier land or chattels. An obligation being a 
relation of tw'p portief^ with one another only, it seems contrary to itft 
nature for who lias a claim on if, to insist on payment from C instead ; 
or for D to claim for hiiinodf iTs payment due to With the consent 
pf all pHrltes, the liubAtitution is possible and reoAonahle, but the 
arrangement for trnnsfor must be such as to ? 9 ecure D in the pavinenl by 

and to release B from the payment to A. Two methtwif? aere in use. 
At J'a bidding D stipnlntes from B for the debt due to : Bh thereby 
freed from the debt due to J and becomes bound to A This w^yj called 
by the Boirums a novation, Le. rt renewal of the old debt in another form* 
Similarly A would ^Ftipubite from C for the debt owed by B to lliiK 
being expressly in lieu of the former debt free* B and binds C. Thcjffi 
tranfifere being aiftde by stipulation require the parties to meet 'Hie 
other methud was for J to appoint D to coUecl the debt from B and keep 
the proceeds the suit l?eing carried on in name, and the form of the 
iudgmeiit rinniing A as the penion entitled to receive instead of J. 
Similarly in the otlier case C would iiiake A his representative to get 
in ZTs <lebt. In practice no doubt matter would rarely «jme to an 
^tual suiL 'Fhe method by representation was till 187S familiar enough 
jji jbjigland, a debt being a chuse in action and reco'Vcriible by tnvosferec 
only by a suit in tiie name of the transferor. 

Gnulually fmm about the third centuiy it became allowable for the 
Agent in such casea to bring on onaloguuR action in his own namc^ 
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DtiiJLTs. Hie father imporUnt cksw of obligationJi hie5idt!5 cantrai^t^ 
ajre delicbi or torts, Thev arii^e froni mU which without lEgaJ justifid&tioti 
injure another'^ pemin or family or property or reputation. Such acb* 
if regarded likely to be injurioiis not only to the individual but to 
the eordtnunityt bccoine subjects for criminaJ iuw^ if not ho re^rfied, 
are i^bject for private pru&ecutiou anil competifiation. In many 
the injured per^n bad a choice of proceeding agaiiii^t the offender 
criioiiLally or for private compensation. 'Ibe tendency in imperial time^ 
wits to treat criminally the graver caries, especially when accompanied 
wi th violence or sacrilege. 

The principal clashes of delicU were! theft, wrongful damage, and 
insult (hifurkniim), Hieft is taking or handling with a ^nful intention 
any movable belonging to another williout the owner’s consent aetiud 
or honestly piesumed. Usually the theft is secret: if done with 
violence it is treated with great^ severity as robbery (ro/rtna). Any 
use of another's thing other than he has authorL^ conies under this 
tort, and not only the thief but anyone giving aid uf coniLsel for a theft, 
is liable for the Mime» Not only thi; owiicrt but anyone responsible for 
safekeeping can sue as well as the owner, The pciitilty wan ordiiiarity 
twofold the value of the thing stolen^ bnt> if the thief was caught on 
the spot, fourfold the value. If the ofTence was committed by a akve 
the master could avoid the penalty by surrendctriiig tlie Hlave to the 
plaintiff. In early days Huch a surrender of a son or daughter in their 
father's power was possible^ but probably rare. Rubbery was subjected 
to a penalty of fourfold the value. Cattle-driving was usually punished 
criininal]y+ Theft from a man by a sou or slave under Ms power was a 
matter of domestic discipline, not of legal process. Ibefl by a wife was 
treated as theft, but the mine of the suit was softened into an (mtion 
for making away vnth things (rmiwt anfoturtiia). 

Wrongful damage rest^ even till Justinian'ii time on a statute 
AquiUa) of early republicau date which received chameteri^ktic treatmeuL 
from lawyere' iuteiprebations extending and narrowing its scope. It 
embraced damage done whether inteiitioiially or accidentally io an% 
aia%-e or animal ^longing to another, or indeed to any tilings crop, wine 
nets, dress, etc,, belonging to another, provided it was done by direct 
phyi^ii:^ touch, not in self-defence nor under irresistible force. If the 
damage was caused by defendant but not by corporal touch, the Romans 
resorted to the device of allowing an analogous iLCtiun by setting forth 
the facts of tlie case, or by express statement of the aiiaJogy. The 
penalty was in case of death a^$^essed at tlie highest value which the 
slave or animal had within a year preceding the death: in case of 
damage only^ the value to the pittintiff within tlie preceding thirty dayssL 
But condemnations under this head of wrongful damage did not involve 
the infamy which belonged to theft; that was purpOiid, this wiis oFlcn 
the result of mere misfortune. Surrender of a slave who had caused the 
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Actio injtiriarum. Procedure 


ttHowed to fri* thf dcfenJfuit fls in Hie casfi of tbuft. UiiURgP 
done to & freeman's owTi body was baldly within the words of ttie HUtutt: 
and compensation could be obtained only by an analogous anlioii. 

The thinl class was confined tocaao of malicious insult but bad a very 
wide range. It included blows or any 'V'lolencas to plain tilF or bis familvt 
abusive Ungunge, libellous or scandnloos words* indeecnl soliciting^ 
interference with his public or private rights. Not oidy the actual 
perpetrator of the iiumlt* hut anyone who procured ita doing* was liable. 
The character of the insult was diRerently esliointcd according to the 
rank of the person insulted and the circuoiHtaiwjfes of the action.^ I’he 
damiigca nn conviction were^ under a law of Sulla which bi principle 
remained till Justioiaii, assessable by plainlilf eul^ect to the check of 
the Judge. Many of these acts, specially when of an aggravated 
character, wen? punished crimidally, even by lianiduneat or death. 

A fourth class of torts (sonietinies called quasi esr itdicto} makes 
defendant liable not for his own act but for injury caused by anj-tbing 
being thrown or falling from a room occupic<1 by bini near a right of 
way, or for theft or injury perpetrated in a simp or tavern or stable under 
his control, llie pcn^ly is put at double the estimated damage, except 
that, if a freeman b hurt, no estima te of damage to a free l»dy was held 
and the penally was therefore the amount of medical esja-iises 
and loss of work : if he was killed, it was pot at fifty guineas (aum). 

Pbockduae. In classical times the parties after sninmons approached 
the praetor and asked for the appointment of a Jude^ to hear and decide 
the suit. Instructions pr()posed by plaintiff mid Mometimes onidilied by 
the praetor at the request of the defendant were agreed to by the 
parties, who then joined issue,, and the foitimla containing these instruc¬ 
tions was -wnt to the juder named, nie JtaUx heard and dedded the 
n>«t. and, if he found against the defundiuit, condemned him in a certain 
sum as damages. But in some few matters the praetor, instead of 
appointing Ajudff in the ordinary course, kept the whole matter in 
his awn hands. 'Fhi.s cstraordimuy procedure became in Diocletian's 
time the ordinary proeedore, and the praefect or tlie governor of a 
province or the Jiulex appointed by them heard the 08.10 from the Hist 
witliout any special instructions. In the fourth century the case was 
initiated by a formal notice {litis denitniiatio'^ to the defendant; but 
in .fustJiiian's time by plaintifTs presenting to the Court a petition 
{libeUiis) containing his claims on the ilcfeiulant, who was then suninioried 
by the judge to answer it. If he did not appiair, the Judex after further 
summons examined and decided the matter in his ahsetice, 

Mitlier party before joinder of issue had the right of refusing the 
Judex proposed by the govcniur, etc. Three daya wei-c then allowed 
them to choose an arbitrator, and in eaae of disagreement tliegovernor or 
other authority appointed. Jews' suits whether relating to their own 
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superstitipn or ndt could be heard hy the urdiiiary tribunftk, but by 
consent they might have the case heard by an arbitrator who was a Jew, 
Soldiers and officials were not exempt from being sued ticfore the civil 
tribiinal^i on ordtnmy matters. Constantine in a constitutinn of 3^ (if 
genuine) gave either party the right even against the will of the ulher 
to have the case transfen^d to the bishop at any stage before tina! 
judgment. But Arcaditia in 3EB repealed this and re{|uired the con^wnt 
of both parties, so that the biiJiop was only an arbitrator imd his 
judgment wr.s executed by the ordinary' lay olficeii^ 

Hie Jiidiee^ were to act on the general law^?4aid Justinian (541), and 
daring their task were not to expert or accept any special instruction for 
deciding the case. If any application were made to the Emperor, he 
would dcdile the matter himself and not refer it to any other A 

Jiidejc was authnrised^ if in doubt about tlie interpretation of a law^ to 
apply to the Emperor. 

No suits excepting those touching the Crown or public trials 

Were to be extended beyond three yeans from the conimcncctncnt of the 
hearing. When oiily six months reimiLned of thus period, the Ju^lcT was 
to sum II] on either p^y, if absent, three tiniea at inten'als of ten daya, 
and then to examine and decide the tnatter, the coi^ta being thrown on 
the absentee (531). 

'ITic courts were open all the yeftT, with the exception of barvehit 
and wine-gathering (sometimes dcdncd as ^ .hme to I August, and 
S3 August to 16 October), also seven day?* before and after Ea^itar, 
also Sundayx^ Kalends of Januaiy^^ birthday a of Koine and Constantinople 
birthday and acccMiipn of Fhnperor, Christinas, Epiphany and time of 
commcniomtioTL of tlic ** Apm^lical passion ^ (Pentc^xjMt). Neither law 
proceedings nor iheatricfll show's were idlowcd on Sundayis; but Con¬ 
stantino excinplcd famiens from obiicrvance of Sundays. No criminal 
trials wort held in l4?nt. 

IVivatc suib* and questions of freedom were to be tried at defendant's 
plaec of residence, or of hb rcsddcnce at the date of the contract. So 
Diodetmn (293) fallowing the old mle, miar r^i Jhrum Ae^tmiur, Suita 
fa rtm or for a J^deiammissurn or respecting posse!>^ion Hhuuld be 
brought where the iJiiiig or inheritance h. 

■lustin (526) forbad any interrerence with a burial on the ground of 
a debt due from deceased; and invalidated all paymeata, pledgee and 
sureties^ obtained in these cireumstanoes^ dti^tinian (542) forbad anyone 
within nine days of a person's death to sue or otherwise molest any 
of hb relativcH. Any prumise or security obtained during this period 
was involidn 

PttoOF. The penion who puts forth a claim or plea haa to prove iE 
Tlie pui^sesAor has not to prove hb right to possess, but to await proof to 
the contrary. 1^03 one who b pmsse^fised of freedom can await proof by 
a cbimMit of hb being his slave. But one who lias fombly carried otT 
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Evidtn4:e on oath 


or imprf»oncil another, whotii hu cLaJms to be hifi E»lave^ cannot on the 
grog rid of tliLR forcible throw the burden of proof on his 

opponent. To prove a purebaae it is not enough to produce a document 
describing the fact, but tliere must bo shewn bj witnesses the ftict of 
punchibte, the price paid, and possession of the object formallv’ given. 
To prove relationship, the fact of birth and the pareoLs'' marriage^, or 
adoption by them must be shewn: letters bctw'eeii the parties or appli¬ 
cation for an arbiter to divide the family inbcrilatico are not sufllrient. 

l^eraons who have admitted a debt in writing cannot prove payiiionl 
without a written receipt, unle^ they prvKlucc live uninipjirliable 
witnesses to the payment in Ihdr presence. But as a general rule 
they are not bound by a statement in the document of debt of tbeir 
having ori^nally reedved the money, wholly or partly, if they can 
prove within 30 days after the productian of the document that the 
stated money had not been patd them. 

All wittieases must be sworHi One suspected of giving fa.Ise evidence 
can be put to tlie question at once, and, if convicted, can be eubjected 
by the judge bearing the case to tJie penalty to which the defendant 
WHS liable against wliom he had given the false evidence. A single 
witness without other evidence proves no tilings and Cofiitantine enacted 
(334J that he should not be heard in any suit All persons (enacted 
■TusUniaii 5^) with like exceptions as in criminal cau^^ are cDnipellabte 
to give evidence. Slaves were sometimes exauiined under torture. 

No judge was to commence the hearing until he had the Scrip tuna 
ploceii before the tribunal, and they were to remain there until j iidgment. 
All oftvoentes had to take an oath, touching the Guspela, that theyWoiild 
do what they could for their clients in truth and justice, and resign 
their case if they found it dishonest (530). Both plaintiff and defendant 
liiid to take an oath to their belief in the goodness of their cause (531), 
Justinian among other rules respecting documents enacted these: 

All persons are compellable to produce documents who are com¬ 
pellable to give evidence, Tlic profluction is to be in the courts at 
the expense of (he person requiring it. Anyone dedining to produce 
on the ground that he will be injured thereby, must, if this is contested 
by the other party, make oath of his belief and also that it Is not ajiy 
bribe or fair or favour of someone else that deters him. 

All doctiments were to be headed with year of Emperor, consul^ 
ludiction, month and day, ' ^ 

^ Qmtracbt of sole^ exchange and gift (if not such os must be 
oilicLally re^HJided), of earn«it and enmpromisc and any others arranged 
to be in writingp were not valid, unless written out fdr and subf^^ribed 
by the parties: if written by a imtary, he must complete and sign them 
and be present himself at their execution by the particji (5iJ8 and 
In 538 it was directed that contracts of loan or deposit ur 
other Ghould, even when written, have at least three witnesses to their 
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cdnipktiub, mid whew pruduoed for proof be confirmed by mdh of the 
profluccr. 

In lieu of piwf bv witness or dacuinentSi mtha were uoinetinies 
ressortcil to. The judgje might propose to one of the parties to aiipporl 
hist alle^tion by an oatb^ and| if the oath waj^ taken, the judge would 
niitnnilly decide that point in his favour. But cither party might 
dinlleoge the othtr^ either before trial or in the cjonrse of it, to swear 
to some particukr matter, and if the party challenged swore in the 
terms of the ciudlcngc, the matter would be held to be decided as mtich 
as by a judgment^ mid in any further dispute between the parties or 
tlieir sureties or pcn^ins joined with them the oath if relevant could he 
pleodcfl or acted on as decisive. And the same resuit ensuca, if the 
pirty to whom the oath is tendered declares his readhieHa to swear and 
the other tlien waiviis the dciiaHiiid. 'riie pirty called on io swear may 
instead of taking the oath retort the demand ^ and the other party is 
then in tlie same position il> if the oath Iwd been originally tendered to 
him. In earUcr times probably such tender of oath could be declined 
in most cases without prejudice:^ but Justinian apparently makes no 
restriction, and a defendant for instance to an action for money lent^ 
if pkintilf tenderefl him an oath whether it wa-S due or not, had no 
choice except either to take the oath or admit the debt, unless indeed 
lie retorted the tender. Plaintiff, if he accepted tlie retort, would have 
f}TRt to swe^ir to hb own good faith and then could establish his claJtn 
by the oath. In nil cases the oath, if it is to carry the cdnBi?€iuenc:e 
stated, moat not be volunteered, but taken in reply to the challenge and 
must conform precisely to the terms, 

rei|iiireineni of an oath waa also resiirted to iii some cases by 
the judge in order to compel obedience, wrongly refused, to an inter* 
locnton- dedsion. Tlic pluiiitiff was allowed to fix the damages himself, 
by an oath of the amount due. Tilts was called in liL^mJnmrf^ **lo 
aweor to the disputed claim.'' 

CaiMi]4AL Law. The criminal law' was put in force either on the 
mogihixDte's own initiaLivc or by private persons. Women and soldiers 
were not admitted as accusom, unless the crime was against themselves, 
or tlieir near relatives^ Anyone desiring to bring im accusatiuu liaJ to 
jspecify the date oikI place uf the crime and to give a surety for due 
prui^ution. Ijiws of Constantine, and Arcodius, retained by .lu^tiniau, 
directed that any servant {familhirijf) or slave bringing an acciciation 
against his master should be iit once put to death before any imiuiry 
Into tlie cose or productiun of witnesses. And the like was eniu-tcd 
(423) in the cobe of a freedmon accusing his patron. Excepted fi'om 
this rule wen? cases of adultery, high trcoMin mid fraud in the tax-ivtum 
An accuser not proving hiti case w«vh ^373) made subjcait to 
the penalty belonging to the crime clioigLd. A like rule of toliou was 
preacribed in some other cases. 
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Imprimnment, Admiisible ivitnesses 


A Iaw of 3S0 prescnbed thftt id nil cmscfl] whcthcf n jui vAtti penon or 
An ofBciA] was proswcuting, the trial should take place iinmcdiatelv. if 
Afciiser were not present or the accused's accomplices were ret^uired, they 
should be sent for at once, and mefuitiine any chains that were put an 
the acciised should be long ones, not clofiC'iittinj; handcuffs; nor should 
he be confined in the inmost and darkest prison but enjoy light, and at 
night, when the guimd is doubled, be allowed in the vestibules and more 
healthy parts of the prison. The Judg^ should take rare that the 
accu^tw do jiot hdbe the gaolers to keep the accused bock from a 
hearing and starve them: if they do, the olficeTs should lie capitally 
pushed- The s«es were to be kept aport ($4(1). Justinian in 
forb^ anyone being imprisoTied without tin order from the hi^er 
nugifFtrates, ^d dirked the bishops to examine once a week into the 
cause of imprisonment, and to ascertain whether the prisoiiera were alavc 
or free and whether imprisoned for debt or crime. Debtors were to be 
let out on bail; if they had no bail they were to have a hearing and be 
let out on oath, their propm1:y being forfeited if they fled- I^recmen 
charged with lesser crimes to be let out on bail, but if the charge were 
capital and no bail was allowed, imprisonment was not to extend bevond 
Me year. ^ Slaves to be tried within SO day& The bishops, os ordered 
by Fionorius, had to report any remiRsneis in the magiotmtes. Private 
prisons were forbidden altnpther by Justinian (529). 

Tlie accused watt examined by thq judge. If a slave was accused, 
torture was sometimes applied to elicit a confession. In republican times 
a freeman was not liable to this. Under the Empire the rule was 
broken, but perworu of high rank were exempt, except where the charge 
was treason {tnajeMmi) or magical arts. 

TTie judge could compel anyone to give evidence except bishops and 
high officem and old and sick persons or soldiers or Httendants on 
mogistmtcs at a distance. A private accuser had similar powers, hut 
for a limited number. Defendant could coll witnesses, but hod no 
pow er of compulsion. 

Parents and children were not admbsible a.s witnesses against one 
another, nor were other near relatives ; nor freodtnen against Uieir 
patron. Slaves were not admissible to give evidence against their 
master, except itt cases of treason, adultery or fraud on the revenue 
As a rule skvea were used as witnesses only in default of othem. 'JTiey 
were examined, and if their statementA were nut satisfactory, torture w^ 
applied. 

If after tnal the accused was acquitted, the old practice (retained by 
Jurtinkn) was for the judge to examine into the cx>nduet of the accuser, 
anri, if he found no reawmahlD ground for the accusation, to hold him 
guilty of calumny. For collusion with the aiscmied he might be held 
guilty of prevarication. Nor was an aiocuser allowed to willidraw from 
an accusation once undertaken, especially if the accused had been long 
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in prison or hnd lieen pitibjrated to 1 j1chts< or chains. But tf tho ^cuBcd 
consented or had not l>ecn hnT?ihly withdrawal was 

genemUy permitted»except on chnr^gos of trenson or other grAve crimes* 
An accuser, once desisting, could not tike the charge up again. 

A genera] indulgence, by which fdl persons nccusot] (with certain 
exceptions) w^ere relm^ed^ ^-m decreed by Constantine in 333 on account 
of the birth of a rKin to Crispus* Tn later years the like indulgence wm 
granted at Easter, and apparently in 385 it was made a .stajiding iidc. 
Penwms charged with poiBoning, murder, adultery, evil magic^ j=nicrilege 
or treasoHi and sometimes other olfendenSt were excepted. 

^^Qst of the legisktioii on crime goes bock to the Republic or to 
Augustus. The law af tneo-son is based on a law of the latter. 

Treason consists in doing anythii^g against the Roman people and 
includes all assistance to the enemjt attacks on Rcjmati niagistratcs, 
intentional injury to the Emperor's statues, cxillerting for soditious 
purposes arm^ men in the city^ refusal to leave a province on the 
appointment of a rmcscejfflor, making false entries in public documents, 
etc. Abuse or other insult to the Emperor required carcfiil inquiry as 
to the motive and aamty of the accused; punishment was to await a 
report to the Emperor. If an accuser failed to c?atab]ish his charge, he 
was liable to be examined by torture himself, notwithstanding any privilege 
from military service, birth or dignity. The punishment for treason 
was death and forfeiture of proprty. f-onspiracy to compass the death 
of the Emperor'd councillorfl subjected even the sons of the crimiiiii! 
to incapneitv for succe*uon to any inheritance or legacy^ and to be 
reduced to such want that “death w'ould be a comfort and life tt 
punishment"" (397). 

By a law of Sulla^ maintained and developed by the Emperors, 
mmder, magical arts, noclumal incantations or rites to exert unholy 
mfiuencc over porsMJTiss desertion to the enemy^ intining up seditions or 
tunmltt bribing witneijiies or judges to act falsely w^ere punished with 
death in the ease of all but the privileged clasii. So also consulting 
Soothsayers (Aarajpirfj) or mathematicians respecting the health of the 
Emperor^ introduction of new sects or unknown religions to excite men's 
minds, forgery or suppression of wills, forgery of seaK coiaing, melting 
or mutilating coinage were .<;omfltiiiiK puni^ahed capitally. Coining was 
regarded oa treason (336). 

Constantine (319) forbad under pain of homing any soothsityer Tnom 
crossing the threshold of another persoo, even though an old friend, but 
in the case of magical arts distinguished betwi.-en tho«e directed ogainat 
another's sofuty or chastity, and remedies for diacoso or country 
against heat or min upon the crops. Constantins (359) was also severe 
against all divination, etc. Valentinian (364} forbad ol] nocturnal 
religious rites, but relaxwl this pn:ihibition on the proconsul of Greece 
representing that life then wnuld be intolerable. 
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Adultery 


Adulter)^ could be djinrged only by tbe iieftitst rektivEE: huEbandj 
kthcri brother, uuclc, fir&t cxjtiEin. The husbeuad had pjecedenre for 
liixty ilays^ then the father li^vifig the woman in his power, then after 
the like time outsider^ who however could not acciise her while married, 
unlefis the adulterer had fir^t been coiiiieted. 

A father wa& jtiiiiiBed in killing hha daughter (if in his power) if he 
L-flught her in adultery iit hU or hbi ston-Lo-lawV house, and in killing the 
adnilcrer also, but if he killed one and spared the other, he wn* liable 
for murder^ A husband was junlified in killing his wife so caught, but 
the adulterer only if he was a slave or freed man or pander or player or a 
Condemned criminal. The husband was otherwise bound to repudiate 
his wife at once. Justiokfi (54^) juatiBecl a husbandV killing anyone 
suspected of illicit intercourse with his wife, if, after sending her three 
waminjp supported by evidence of trustworthy persons, he found her 
conversing with the adulterer in his own or her house or in tavenw or 
suburban places. For making assignations in chuith the huNbaud after 
like warnings could acrid both the wife and man to the buhop for 
punishiucot os adulterers according to the laws. 

A liusbond wbo rctaJned a wife detected in adultery, or compounded 
for her release, woh guilty of pandering. So also was any one who married 
a woman coiisictcd of adultery. One accu^^ed of aiJultery and escaping, 
if he consorted with the woman again, wits to be by any judge and 
without further trial to be tortun«l and killed, 

liy a law of Augustus (i>j- JnHa) tbe puoi^meiit for adultery was 
banishment, and for the man, forfeiture of half hi ft property, for the 
w||omun, forfeiture of half her dowry and a third of her property, 
t onstaiitine and Justinian moile the punishment deatli by the swortl for 
^e man. .Tustiiuan (556) sent the woman into a monaEterv after being 
Hogged. The like punishments were ordained for *lf*pnimy i+f., iiitereoiirae 
with an unmairied woman or widow, who wm neither in the relation of 
concubine nor a person of dlsrcpiitable life. 

Anyone who w lUiout agreoment with her parails carried off ft girl 
to be puiikhcd capitally, and the girl herself if she coiisfmbKl. A iiur^^ 
who pereuaded her to do so was to Jmve her throat and mouth fil]«l 
vrith molten lead. If the girt did not consent, she was Jttill deprived 
of right of snoce^on to her parents for not having kept within door^ or 
raised the neighbours by her crlcE. Tlic parents, if they overlooked the 
mnttert were to be banishe<h other assizstanU to be punLshe<] capitally 
^slavis to be burnt Constmiline in S^O. Conbtantiiis Umitcd the 
IKmalty of f^ persons to death (349). EvenluiJlv Ju^Hnimi punished 
mvifihcrs and their aiders with death and conBscated thdr property for 
tbe benedt of the injured woman. * 

PtHisHMi^-Ts were not the some for nil person-s. Tiiree eWs of 
p««oi« were recognised in Jnstinmn’, Digest: fiumilhr,* ^ 
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L The fir^t class CDiitnii^ed the itnperi&l gators aiid their agnatic 
descendants to tile third degree; knigfats with public hcKCS; soldiera 
and veterans and their children; decurious. They were not liable to tire 
penalty of death except for parricide or tjmson or except by mi impcrisJ 
order, nor to the mines or compuboiy work or beating, llie usual 
penalty was deportation to an islandj in some cases combined with 
conlh^tion of port of their property* Deportation involved loss of 
utisenship. 

Ih The second were punidhod for grave ofrenccs by deaths 
more frequently by condemnation to the niincfl preceded by beating and 
accompanied with chaJiifi. 'lliis punishment was usually for life imd 
involved loss of dtis-^mship and property. It formerly involved loss 
of freedom^ but thb was aboHshf^ by Justinian in oISk Banishment 
(rr^fgn/io) might be for life or far a time, and citizenship was not 
litet. 

The death penalty for free peraon^ was u&iiaUy beheading, in and 
after second century by sword, not axe; nurcly, and only for the gmveat 
oftences, crucifying or bu mi ng. Beating or torturing to deatli, slza^ngling 
and poisronlng, were forbidden. 

Justiniaii In o56 enacted that for crimes involving death or batiL^h- 
ment the property of the cHininals should not be coiiti.scatcd either to 
the judges or officials, or, as according to the old law^^ to ilie fise, but 
should pass to their descendanta, or, if there were none» to tlie ascendants 
np to the third degree. He also enacted that where the law ordered 
both hands or both feet to be cut of, one only should be cut, and that 
joints should not be dislocated. No limb should be ent off for tiieft, 
if without violence* 

Constantine(318)re-enacted the punishment assigned hyoid practice 
to parricide, vi^., the criminal to be beaten with rods, sewn up in a sack 
with a dog, cock, Aipr and ape, and thrown into a deep sea. If near, or 
into a river. Justinian retained the law, hut confined it to murelcrenj 
of father, mother and grandfather and grandmother, whereas it hod 
previously been applicable to many uthnr relatives, 

III, i?lav(M were punished for grave crime by behesidJtig, sometimes 
by cmdfying or burning or exposure to wild Ejeasts: for lesser crimes by 
work in the mines* Flogging was usual#in many cases, and regularly 
preceded capital punishment, f niprisoiimcnt was not used its a punishm ent, 
but only as security for trial, 

Hcrdkit were deprived by Cons tan tine (3S6J of all privileges given on 
the ground of religion and were forbidden (396) to occupy any place for 
worahip. In 467 ilanichaetuis wid Doa&tists were ordered to be treated 
ns criminals; they forfeited all their property to their next of kin {if free 
from herefty') and were iiica]iable of BUCW$sion, of giving, of buying one! 
sellings of contracting, of making a will; their staves were to be held 
guiltJcfiEi only if they deserted their mastem and serv ed the Catholic Church, 
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PunhkTfient of heretics 


In 428 ManichAeans were to be expelled ftioiii their towns,and given over 
to extreme punishment, ond a long list of hcrettcii wua forbidden to meet 
and pray anywhere on Rooian soil. In 485 Nesloriiuia, in 455 the 
folJowcre of Rntyches and Apollinarius were to have their books burnt, 
and were forbidden to meet and pray. In 537 heretics, Greeks, Jews, 
and Samaritans were midered incapable of serving in the arrov, of 
bolding office except in the lower ranks and th^ without a chanw 
of^ promotion; and were disabled from suing orthodox Ch ristians for 
private or public debts. Children of heretics, if themselves free from 
the disease, might take their share of their father's profierty, and 
their fathers were to support them and to give dowries to their daughtEm. 
In iiM Montatiists like other heretics were forbidden to assemble, to 
baptise, to have Communion, and to receive charitable alms from law 
courts or ehorehes. 

In suits against orthodox, whether both parties or only one be 
orthodox, heretics and Jews were not good witnesses, but only in suits 
Among themselves. Even this wm not Applicable to Afanichaeatui, 
Montanists, pagans, Samaritans and some others ^ for they being 
OTrainals were incapable of beRiidg witness in judicial matters s they were 
howci’w aUowed as witnesses to wills and contracts, lest proof should be 
dimcuJt. 


A Jaw of Augustus, confirming analogous republican practice, forbad 
smy Roman cituien who appealed to the Kmperor being killed, tortured, 
^teri or put into chains even by the governor or other high magistrate. 
This IS retained in Justinian's Digest ^ 

&vera] ranstitutioiw at the end of the fourth century (398) were 
direct^ against attempts of cleigy or monks to prevent due execution 
of sentences on criminals or debtors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GAUL UNDER THE MEROVINGIAN FHAXKts. 

NAHJIATIVB OK E^^ENT^ 

At the acdrc^ion of Clovis, who succeeded his father Childeric about 
the year 481, the Salian Fmnks had advanced as far aa the Soiunie- 
Between the Somme pd the Loire the suzerainty of the Eomaii Enipine 
was sttU maintained. The various GaJio-Roman dtks preserved a certuiji 
iudependeiice, while a Roiiiaji otfidd, by name Syagrius^ exercised a kind 
of protection over them. Syogriua was the son of Aegidius, the fonner 
magixter mUkumj and he held the cxminiand by hEneditary right. After 
the fan of the Roman Empire of the West in 4T0, he mamtained ati 
independent positinn, having no longer any official snipcrior. Failing 
any regular title, Gregory of Touts designates him ifex Romamrum, and 
the former Uuiiian ofikial takes on the ebanurter of a barbarian king, 
free from all ties of authority. The stat of hU administration was the 
town of Soissons. 

To the south of the Loire hegAn the kingdom of the Visigollis, which 
reached beyond the Pyrenees and across Spain to the Strait of Gihmitar. 
Tilt countjy south of the Durance, that h to my Provence, also formed 
part of thin kingdom. After having long been allies of the Roman Empire 
the Visigoths had bioken tlie treaties which bound them to Rome; more- 
o^-er smcc 476 there was no emperor in Italy, and they occupied these 
vast territories by right of coui|tiisit. Euric, who had been king 
since 466, bad extended his domLnions on ^v^ry side and was quite 
independent. 

In the valley of the Sndiie and the Rhone, fia far as the Durance^ the 
BurgundiaiVi been eidmging their bardem. Starting from Savoy* 
to which Actiufl liad confined theni, they liaj extended their possessions 
little by little, until these now included the town of 1 jwigrea. In 481 
the kingHhip uf Burgundy was ahared by two brothers of whom the 
dder, GundolMidp h^ hia seat at \lenne, the young?cr, Godigisel, at 
Geneva. A tliird brother, Cbilperic, who lind reigned at Lyons, had 
just died. The rumour ran that he had met a violent death, his brother^ 
having had him assassinated in order to seij^ upon bis inheritance, 

ITie ViBigutha and BuigundiaiiB endeavoured to live at peace with 

CJl. IV. 
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the Galla-jldnmiift and to adniiuutcr their tenitoricit wiselj.-, l*hc former 
siibject-s of Romo would willingly haTO subnutted to theni in eschango 
for the protection which they could aftoni aud the peace winch they 
could secure they would willingly have pardoned them for dividing up 
their territoriei; but between the Galtn'Roinaii# atid the barbarians 
^ere was one grave subject of dissension. The former had remained 
faithful to orthodoay, the latter were Ariana: and although [he niiers 
were willing to ciereise toleration and to niaintaii) friendly relations 
with the members of the episcopate, their GaUo-Kontan subject# did not 
cease to regard them as abettors of hereay, and to desire their fall as 
a means to the triumph of the true faith. 

To the north of the Burgundian kingduiu, the Alemans had made 
themselves mastem of the tertitoty between the Rhine and the V owra^ 
the countiy which was to be known later as Alsace—and they were 
s^kiiig to enlarge their borders by attacking the Gallo-Ronuui cities to 
the west, the Burgundians to the southland the Ripuarian Franks to the 
north-west Ihey also continued to hold the country' on the right hank 

. ^ the agri fferuwafcs.and they had 

established themwlves in force upon the shores of the Ukc of Constance 
and to tlieeast of the Aar. The Ripuarian Franim remained in possession 
of a cornet bUte reund about Cologne and Treves, and, near thojn, 
Uic I’hunngian.s had founded a little State on the left Ijajik of the 
Rhine, It should be jidded that small colonies of barbarians, drawn 
from many dilterent tribi^*, had established themselves here and there 
over the whole face of Gaul Bonds of armed barbarian# ranged the 
counliy, Ktekmg a home for tlierurelves; Saxon pirates infested the 
coosb, and hud established themselves in some force at Hayeut. 

Such was the general condition of Gaul at the time when Cloris 
bewunc king of the Salian Franks. For Kve years the youthful kine^ 
be was only hftetui at his ftccessioii^remainod immUve. He seems to Imve 

rn” of Visigotks. But in the year 

Mowing the d^th of Euric, 4^, he took up arms and, ruling to hia 
aid other Sjdian kings, Ragnachar and Chararic, attacked JSyagrius. 

J he two artui^ cmnc mto con^ with one another in the neighb^urimod 
of :?uisMms D^ng the battle Chararic held olf, awaiting the «siult of 

slru^le. In spite of this defection Clovis wa.# victorious, and 
Syagnus had to take refuge with the king of tlic Visigoth.#. Alaric 11, 
who iimi succ^^ tunc. Alaric however surrendered him, on the firal 
demand of the trankLsh king, who thereupon threw him into prison 
and limi him secretly put to death. After this victoiy Clovl., oJS 

thenceforth ranked os one^of the rapita£5 
^ It am the neighbourhood of Soissons that wc^d thi 

pnnciml rd/« of the Merovingian kings, notably Brennoeum (ti^y 
^my-IWre| From he extended Ins sway over the rilira A 

Bclgica !«cuiida of which Rheima is the metropolis, ind he entered into 
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TOliitioiu with Reiiii (Uemigiu»), tho btahop of this city. Then, gmduuUy, 
mcetjjig with mow: or less prolonged reaisUncc, he gained possesdon of 
other cities, among them Paris—the defenffl of which was directed, so 
the legend runs, by Ste Genevieve—and ^'eidun-sur-iMeuse, which is said 
to have received honoursble tenns, thanks to its bishop, Eospictm. 
Thus, little by little, the dominions of Clovis were e:ttended to the 
bonks of the Ix)ire. In this newly coniiucrcd territory Clovb followed 
o new policy. In occupying Toxandria the Sal ions had expelled the 
Gallo-Roman population j here, on the contraiy, they left the Gnllo- 
Romons undisturbed and were content to mix with them, TIic ancient 
language held its ground, and the Golio-Romans retained their pos- 
sesainns; there was not even a division of the lands, such as the Visigoths 
and Burgundians had inode. Clovis was no doubt still a pagan, hut he 
nspcctcd the Christian letigion and idle wed an extraordinary deference 
towards the bishops — that is the only coticlusion that can be drawn from 
the well-known incident of the howl of Soissons—and the prelates already 
seemed to see before tliem a glorious work to be iiccomplished in the 
convemiou of Clovis to orthodox Christianity. 

Not content with bringing the Gdlo-llomans under his a wav, Clovis 
waged war also with the liarb^nn peoples in the ncighbourhoc^ of his 
kingdom. In the year 491 he fnrc^ the I'hurtngions on the left hank 
of the Rhine to submit to him, and eatolled their warriots among his 
own troops. He also invited other barbarian auxiliaries to maicb under 
his ^datds—Procopius colls them 'Ap/Sepoxon—as well os the Ruiuon 
soldicm who hod been placed to guard the frontier, and in this way be 
formed a very strong aitny. 

The fame of Clovis to spread abroad. 'Ilieodoric, king of the 

CMragoths, who hod almost completed the conquest of Italy, asked the 
hand of his sister Albofleda in msxrioge, and Clovis himself, in 493, 
espoused a Burgundian princess, Clotilda, daughter of Chilperic, who 
hod died not long before, and niece of the kings Guiidobad and 
GodiglieL 

Clotilda waa an orthodox Christian and set heiself to convert her 
husband—it would be foible to trace the influence of women in many 
of those great convereions which have had important political con- 
uequenecs. Half won-over, the king of the Franks idlowed his children 
to he baptised, but he hesitated to abjure for himself the faith of his 
ancestors. He did not make up his mind unti] after his first victory 
over the Alemiuui. 

After his victory at Soissoiis, Clovis pushed hh advance towards the 
ca.<it. ITie .Alemans, already in possession of AUace, were endeavouring 
to extend tlieir territories toward the west, across the Vosges. H was 
iiievitabic that the two powers should come into collision. The struggle 
was severe, Clovis succeeded in crossing the Vosges, and, on the bwks 
of the Rhine, probably in the neighbourhood of Strassburg, he defeated 
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his udvunuiHcs in jl bloody bnibie (a,o< 496), but was luioblc to ihIucc 
them to subjection. He began to perceive at tliis time what strength 
be would gain by embrocing Christluiity. The binhapis, who enerdsed 
a very powerful influence, would everywhere declare for Lim, and would 
support him in his struggles with the heathen tribes, and even against 
the barbarians who adhered to the Arion heresy. His wars would then 
assume the vlianuH;eT of ware of religion—crusades, to use the term of 
later times. It v, us doubtless from such considerations of policy, rather 
than from any pnoFoimd conviction, that he decided to be ^plLsed. 
The ceremony, to which numerous pereonH of note were invited, took 
place at Rheims, whatever sonic modem histuriiuis may say to the 
eoiitnuy. It was cdebrateil on Christmas day of the year 496. Tlmee 
thomHiuid Franb went to the font along with their king. This conversion 
produced a profound and widespread impression. 'Kimughout the 
whole of Gaul, in Uiu kingdom of the Burgundians as well as tlmt of 
the Visigoths, orthodox Christians spoke of it witli enthusiasm. Avitna, 
bodmp of Vienne, a subject of King Guudobad, wrote to Cbvis, king of 
the I'VonkH: “ ^ our aiicesture hjive opened the way for you to a great 
destiny; your decision will open the way to a vet greater for yotir 
dcscenilaiitit Vour faith is our victory.’" And he urged him in emphatic 
language to propagate Catholicism amaiig the barharian peoples in 
more ^distant lands,which Ivave not yet been corrupted by hereticai 
doctrines.” It was quite evident that if the Catholica of the Burgundian 
and Vkigothic kingdoms did not precisely summon Ooris to their aid, 
they would at leoNt not resist him if he came of his own motion. 

Accordingly, four yeara aAer his Ijaptism, in the year 500, Clovis 
commenced operations against the Burgundhms. Coming to an under* 
siding with GodigiseJ, ^ made war on Guiiilohad, king of Vienne. He 
lirwt defeated him near Dijon, and then advanced along the Khonc os far 
as Avignon. But thnt waa the limit of his succe<is. On Gunduhod's 
proimsing to pay tribute, Clovis retired. Guudobad, however, not only 
broke his word, but attacked his brother Gcxligisel, slew him in a cLurch 
in Vienne and mide himself master of the whole of Buigundy. Thus 
the attack of Clovis Imd the uonsequonee of making Guudobad strunger 
before. From the year SOU onwards Burgundy enjoyed a period 
of p^penty. It was at this period tlial the so-«dled Lx Gundof^aud 
the ttoiimn law- of Burgundy were- promulgated. Clovis, not Uiuu able 
to subdue Gundobul, notwithstanding the secret support of the ortlaidux 
clergy, eanie to terms with lum, ajid later found him a useful allv i,j the 
war with the V'isigotha. 


If Clovis did not padi home hw sueixss against the Burgundians, it 
was doubtless because his own kingtloia was mcmired by the iVlcmMs 
About tins time, therefore, he decided to expel tliat nation frem the 
temlones which they oecupied; and fnim 505 to 507 he waged amiinst 
them a war of extermination. He not only seired the country'afU^-ajds 
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known as Alswcc, but punued the Alemana tip the right bank of the 
Rhine drove them to take roftige in the valley of the upper Rhine 
{ItliBctia). At this point Lheodmic the Girat, the king of the Ostro- 
J^iteiTi'cncd m favour of the vancjuishcd, "nieotioric desired to 
eieitise a kind of hegemony over the turbaHan kings and with that 
view to main Lain the balance of power ainoiig them. He wrote an 
eloquent letter to Clovis, in which,, while sending liim a player on the 
cither, he begged him to jpjire the remnant of the Ale'niams and 
declared that he took them under his protection. The Alemans, who 
were now occupyHng the high valleys of the Alps, thus paW under the 
dominion of Theodoric, and paid tribute to him. They formed a kind 
of bulTer-Stnte between the kingdoms of the Franks and the Ostrogoths. 
We shjdl see how Wiligis, a successor of Thcodoric, gave up these 
remnants of the Alemans bo the Franks (5S6h 

As early as 507 Oovia was betiding all his energies to the project of 
wresting from the Visigoths the part of Gaul which they held, llte 
orthodoi bishoiM were now tired of being subject to Arian rulers, and 
besought the aid of the king of the Franks. Alaric II, who had 
succeeded Kuric in 4S6, vras undoubt«lly a tolerant ruler. He gave to 
the Romans of his dominions an imporint code of law which is known 
by the name of the /Jrirriorium Alaria; and he nlloH'cd the bishops 
more than once to meet in councils. But being obliged to take severe 
measures a^inat certain bbthops, he was counted a pcreecutor. Thus, 
two successive bishops of Touts, Volusianus and Vems, were driven from 
that see, Ruricius of Limoges wjis obliged to live in exile at Bordeaux i 
and all these bickerings lunde the bishop long for an orthodox ruler. 
Causes of contention between Franks and Visigoth* were not lacking. 
One difficulty after another arose between the two neighbouring king* 
doms. In vain the kings endeavoured to remove them, meeting for this 
purpose on an island in the Loire near Araboisc; in vain 'Hieodoric 
the Great wrote urging the adverearies to compose their quarrel. He 
advised Alaric to be prudent and not to stake the fate of his kingdom 
upon a throw of the dioe. He reminded Clovis that the issue of a 
battle was always unceiiain, and threatened to intervene himself if the 
king of the Franks proceeded to extremities. He invited Giuidobad 
the king of the Burgundians to co-oprate with him in maintaining 

peace. He warned three kings who held the right bank of the Rhine_ 

the kings of the Herulians, the Waniimis and the Thuringimis^f the 
ambitions of Clovis. It was too late; the war could not be avurtedl 
Beyond question, Clovis wo* the aggressor. He mustered his troops 
imd made a vigorous speech to them, “It gric^isi me that these 
Ari^ should hold 11 pivrt of Gaul, Lei us march, with the help of 
G^, and reduce their country to subjection.’' He |wd with him 
thlodcnc, son of Sigebert, king of the Ripuarinn Franks, while 
Gunrlobad king of the Burgundians co^oprated by advancing upon the 
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ViHiguths frotn the east, llie ileei.oive battle tflok place at Vouglc^ m 
the Mighbourh««i of Poitiers 507 ). ITie ViHigotlis marfe a beroie 
Twistance, m which the Arveniiads, led by Apollinaiia the son of the 
poet Sidoniusj especially distinguished themselves. But the Franks 
broke down all resistance, and Clo™ slew Alaric with his own hand. 

After the battle the Saliims elfected a jiiiictign with the Burgundians, 
and the «>iiibiiieil fortes ailvanwd on Toulouse and burned that city! 
Tlicii the conqueions divided their troops into three snuies. Clovis 
subjugated the western part of the country, capturing Eauze. Ihuaa, 
Boiitk*int njid Angoulcme; his son Tbeodoiric ('niietiy) operated in the 
™itnd r^on, and took the cities of Albi, Aodcs and Auvci-gne ■ 
Gundobatl advancctl towards the east, into Heptiinanta, whore a bastard 
soil of AUric ri mmed Gisalic had just hod himself proclaimed king, 
aufi mg the AmuJarii;. Si>on thtre remamed to the 

Visigoths, to the north of the Pyrenees, nothing but Provence, with it* 
™pital Arlei, formerly the r^idenoe of the Praetorian Pnu.f«:t and 
known ^ the “ little Rome of Gaul ” {G^dtula 'Tlje Fmnks and 

Burgundians hod laid siege to this city when tlie amiv of the ftslrogoths 
0^,1, the scene, 'rheodoria had been unable to intervene cmlier 
for at the loginning of 508 a Byiiantine Beet, perhap at the instigation 
of Uovi^ 1^ of Apulia, and the king 

of the Ostrogoths had had to turn his attention thither. At lenirtir 
m the aumnuT he sent an army across the AIpo, and its arrival 
forced the !■ ranks and Burgundians to raise the siege of Arles His 
^ps otvup,^ the whole of Provence, but instead of r^toriog this 
l^mtoiy to the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths kept it for thcmS:lv«t 
tUeodone sent ofl.aals to the cities of Pnjveiire with onlere to treat in 
a cuicilintory fashion this jicopk- which had been “restored to the bosom 
of tia^ Uoimui hnipire, a'he Ostrogoths did not however content 
then,sdves with this su«e«.. Iheir general Ibbas retook Septimania 
from the I-rimks ^d Burgundians, capturing Narboiine, f:arcassoniic 
and Niini^ He left this ti^tory, however, under the rale of Amokrie 
and nd him of his nval Gisalic, Cominunicatioii wna thus establUlied 
aking the tW of the Medittmuiean lielwctn the kingxlojns of the 
thtr^lliH and Visigoths. 

Nevcrtlick^ Qovis g^ned considenihle advautago from the war If 
tapl ni^ia had eluded his gra.sp, he had «teud«l his kiBgiloin from 
tjie suligg]e“ Ciimdobad alone obtained no profit from 

Clovis treatoi with denienty the GaUo-Ronjan populations whom he 
had just brought imtler his dominion. He ordered oU clergy, widows 
^ serfs of the Chureh, who liad been made prisoners bv^ trooM 

r' new'diatribiiUo^ 

faith, hut even their conversion wn., efitctcd rather by pmundoii 
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than by fora. Tlic Arian cleigy were albwixl io r&unn: their rank 
in the hiciBrchy after a recondliatioti bv laying on of handa. Their 
t-hinThu were not dc»troy«i, but after retins&ration were made over to 
the use of tlie orthedg]!. 

On his way bank from the war* Clovis in oOb dated the town of 
Tours, when? he made Iwge gifts to the monastery of St Martin. At 
Tours Jm! received from the Emperor of the East, Annstastus, the patent 
of consular nuik* He was not entitled consul, aiifl his iinmc would be 
MUght ill vain in. the consular reewrdo; he wus an honorarv consul, 
conund, as Gn^ry of Tomt quite accuratclv expWsses it 
He at once assumed tlie insignia of the consulship, with the purple 
tunic and mantle of the fiame colour, «,d, starting from the church of 
bt Martin, he made a liolemn enby into the town of Tours, and 
pw-eeded to the enthodraJ of St Gaden, scattering largess as he went 
CJovia was eridenlly proud of this new honour, which was a proof of 
t^ Emperor’s friendship^perhaps lie had come to «n agreement with 
the Emperor dirated against Thcodoric—hut hia investiture with the 
cmiiulship gare him no new authority. His rights were those of 
conquest; they were not dependent on the sanction of the Emperor, 
and he continued to govern the GaJJo-Hoiiuuis after 50S as he had 
^verotd them before it. If he wore tlie Romim insignia at his entry 
into Toum, lie ttmtiimed to wear also the crown ehorocteristk of 
harbonan kings, and along with tlm title of honororv' consul^trandalcd 
m a prologvic to the Salic law by Pro«iDHul_he assumed tliat of 

From Touri, Clovis proceeded to Paris where he now wtablisbed the 
stmt of his government. The town was admirably situated, lying on an 
island in the Seme, at a point about the middle of its coume, and not 

w "“"ii liT'I'v "“*'■*=* conauents. tho 

Marne and the Oise; weU plarerl also for communiaition with the 

northern plain, and with the south of France by way of the Gap of 
Poitou. Already the town had overflowed to tlie left bank, and there 
UoviH built a laisilica dedicated to the Holy Apostles. ^JTiLs was later 
the church of Ste Geiierieve, dose to what is now the Panth&iL In the 
neighbouring of Paris there sprung up a number of royal vidae 
Chchy, Ru^il, Nogent-sut-T^IiLTnea Bunn^tul. 

''i'=tories; hut there were still some Kali,m 
J^r which were over by their own kings, and rogrul about 

Cologne lay the kingdom of the Ripuariaij Franks, Ry a series 
of a^motion-s Clovis got rid of the Salian kings,* Cliarorlc 
and Rognochar, and the two brotiiecs of the latter, Richur mid 
Rignomer-^the former killed near Afans^and took possession of their 
t^tonci. details which ^ve come down to us of the (Uvassination 

of thise P^' one Iigendaiy, but that they were murdered would 
appear to be the fact. There remained the kingrJom of the Ripuarians 

cn. lir„ ^ 
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Clovb stirred up Chtoderic against his father rtigebert the J^me and 
then presented hitnivlf to the Ripimriann in the character of the 
avenger of SigeberL The Hipuarians hailed him with acclnniations and 
accepted him aa their king: “'Iliua day by day God brought low hw 
tmemics before him, so that they submitted to hiiH) and increased his 
kiogdonit because be walked before Him with an upright heart nnd did 
that which was pleasing in HU sight.” Such U the singular reHcelioji 
which doses the narrative of all these murders. Gregory of Touta 
reproduces it, borrowing it fioin sonic traditional source, and the bishop 
docs not seem to Itave been conscious how' siiigulur it was^. 

Clovis died in the year 511, after holding at Orleans a council at 
which a great number of the bishops of his kingclom were assembled 
He had accomplished a really great work. He had conquered nearly 
the whole of Gaul, CKcepting the kingdom of Butgundv, Provence nnd 
Septimania. By subjugating the Alemans he liad extended his authority 
even to the other ride of the Rhine. He hud governed this kingdom 
wisely, relying chiefly on the episcopate for support. He had codified 
the customary law of the Salian Franks—it U from hU reign, between 
the years 508 and 511, that the firet redaction of the Salie law is in all 
probability to be dated. He may be called with justice the founder of 
the French nation. 

Tlie Mcrovin^ans regardwl the kingdom (ts a family inheritance, the 
sons dividing their father's dominions into portions os nearly equal as 
possible. 'I’hLs was now done hy tlie sons of Clovis, Thcodoric'(ThietTy), 
Clodomir, Childcbert and Chlotor. Each of them took a share of their 
father's original kingdom to the north of the fjoire, and another share 
from among hU more recent conquest* to the south of that river. As 
their capitals, they chose resp^ively ftheims, Orleans, Paris and 
^issoiiM. Each of the four broibera, urged by covetousness, sought to 
inerenae his portion at the eipcnse of his neighbour, and they coiried on 
a eontott of intrigue and cliicanery. On the death of Clodomir in 534, 
Childebert and ChloLar murdered hia children in order to divide his 
kin^om between themiwlves. Two other families were also doomed to 
extinction. Tbeodoric died in 534, leaving a very able ja>n Theudibert, 
Uie must romarliablc among the kings of that period, but he died 
m 548, and his young son Theodehald fell a victim to precocious 
debauchety in 555. Childebert died in 558 and of all the descendants 
of Clovis there now remained only Chlotor I. He feU heir to the whole 
of the Merovingian dominions, and his power wns apparently very 
grcaL His son Chmmnus rebelled against him and fled to Chnnober 
count of Brittany, but the fattier mustered hh foree* and deftated 

' Grtf. Tiir. u. 401 Pnwtertmhat Mtidie [Jeuii hastesejus sub maiiti inius 
LoelwlI, GiHebrecht snd often, fake min. iu fte muss „f 5,^ ubcomman 
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him—■“like another Absalom,'* isaya Gregory gf Tours- Chlotnr hail 
him shut up in a hut with his wife and children) aiid cauEeii it to be 
set on fire. AAcrwunls, however, he was overwhelmed with remoiwe. 
In vjiin he sought peace for his soul at the tomb of St Martin of Tcnim. 
Struck down by diasajic he died at his palace of Compiegne, Ins last 
words being; “VVbal think ye of the Kingof Ilenvcn who thus overthrow s 
kin^ of cartfa?" Hi* i(um''iving soim buried him with great iwmp 
in the basilica of St Mtklard at Soiaions (561). 

In spite of the fact that during the greater part of this period the 
kingdom wa* divided into four part*, it was still regarded a* a unity; 
there wte only one Frankish kingilom, return Francontm. The sons 
of Clovis had a common task to aceonipibih in the emrying on of tfaeir 
father's work and the completion of the conquest of Gaiil. In this they 
did not fail. Clovis’ expedition against the Bijigundians in 500 hiu'i 
■nisearried; hi* sons subjugated that kingilom, Sigismund the son of 
Gundoliad htu) been converted to the orthodox faith; he rertored the 
great monasteiy' of Agaunum in the ^'aIait^ on the spot where St Maurice 
and his comrades of the 'I’helion legion were slain. He refomied thi- 
Chureh at the groat (.otincil of Hpaone in 517, where very severe 
measures were adopted against the Arian heresy. But it was Vmw too 
late. Sigismund failed to win over the orthodox and he provokeit a 
lively discontent among the Burgundian warriom. The sons of Clovis 
were not slow to profit by this. Clodomir, Childetwrt and Chlotar 
invaded Burgundy in 533, defeated Sigismund in a pitched battle and 
took him prisoner. He was handed ovur, with his wife and children, 
to Oodomir, who had them thrown into a wdl at St Fwavy-la- 
Colombe near Orlenus. And while the Franks were invading 'the 
kingdom of Burgundy from the north, Theodoric king of the Ostiugoths, 
resenting Siginmund's zeal against Arianixm, hod sent troop from 
Provence and captured scvetnl strong-pUres to the north of the 
Durance: Aiignoa, Cavaillon. Carpentne;, Orange and Vatson. Bur¬ 
gundy however regirined some strength under the rule of a brother 
of Sigismund named Godomar, who defeated and slow Cindomir on 
36 June 534, at Yezeronre near Vienne. He endeavoured to re¬ 
establish some order in his dominion* at the asucmbly of Ambdriciix, 
and his kingdom was thu* enahted to prolong its existenee until the year 
nuldcbert, Chlotar and Theudibert seized Buigimdv 
ami divided it between them, each one taking a portion of the coimtn' 
and adding it to his dominions. The kin^om of the Burgundioa* 
had existed for nearly a wntmy, not without a certain hrillianct A 
^t I^slative work had been accomplished, and among them we 
find a histonan in Marius of Aventicum and a poet in Avitns, whom 
.^lilton wiui to recall in his ParadiJK LaH\ For long Burgundy formed 

‘ Cjikal in W* iu VdI. n. Iret. moi* 

panllebi tending to .hew that Milton **■ ncquiintad with the iwm of Avkounn 
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A »(cp«Lmte divi™n of the Frankish kii^lom, imt! perhaps even to-day it 
is pcusi^iblc to recognise among the direllerj on tlie bunks of the 8aone 
and the Hhone certain niora] and physical characteristics of the ancient 
UuTgnndians seven and a half feet in heighhaifd-workers but Loviog 
plcasore and good wme» and fond of Jetting their tongues mn fredy and 
without r&iervc, 

ITic sons of Clovis also annexed Province and the cities to the north 
of the Durance which the Ostrogotbs had occopied. Witigis, who wa^ 
defending himself with difficulty against the Byzantines^ offered them 
these territories as iho price of their ncutmlityj if they would refrain 
Iruiii aiding with Justinian. ITie Fmnkish kings divided up IVovence 
(536) as they had di vided up Burgundy^ Ihey were now masters of the 
ancient Phocacan colony of Marseilles, with the whole coast-iine; at 
ArlcSf the old Hoirmn capital of Gaul, they presided oA-er the gaint^ in the 
aavphilhcatric. Along with ProveiicEt Witigis traiisfermi to the Franks 
the suzerain ty over the Aictnnns who in 506 hati taken refuge in 
Hhactia. From this time forward tlw Fmnki^ were masters of the whole 
of ancient Gaul, with the exception of i^ptinmiiia which continued to 
he held by the Visigotlw. Time after time did the soii^ of CloviK 
attempt to irrest tliis country from them^ but all their expeditiona 
failed for one reason or anothern :^eptiTOania continui>d to be united to 
and s^haTV^l tlie fortunes of that cDuntrTT paxsiiig along with it 
under the domination of the Arabs, It was not until the reign of Pepin 
that this fair region was incorporated with Fmnce. 

But if the kingdom of the Franlm had on the whole been greatly 
extended^ in one tjuarter the limits of their dominion had lieen curtailed. 
In the ouurHe of the sixth century^ some of the Xelhs driven out of Gfeat 
BritEiiii by the Aiiglo-Sftxon invn^icmx, theni^^lveH invaded the Armurican 
jieiiinsula, vi'hich like the resd of Gaul had hwm completely KomanisefL 
'^^‘They efiilMrked with loud liunentations, and ^ its the irind ^iwtUed their 
sitib, tliey cried with the Psalmist * Ijoni, Thou hast delivered us like 
fiheep to the slaughter^ and host soatteml us among the nationu.^'" 
Arriving in small separate companies they gained a foothold at the 
wcAiem extremity of the peninsula. Gradually establishing thcmsdvb 
among the original popuktiom before long they uu^tc<] it, pushing it 
further towards the east. The anpect of the Armoricaii peninsula 
underaeiit a rapid choiige; it lost its earlier name and became known 
as Brittany, after tLs new inhabitants. In the western districts the 
Romanic Language disappeaJned entirely and Keltic took iis place; and 
special saints with unfAmiliar namofi were there held in honour, St Brieuc^ 
St 'I'utwal, St St #Iii{licnel. The BritoiiE were divided into tliree 

groupi of which each one had ita own chief; round about Vafinc^ vm 

the early of th* wnrld^ of whkh the firel three hoolcH^ iM OHffina 
iM Ofigiaah and Dv S&ntimiia fomij as he m kind of fkrad/w 
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the Bi^Waroch, ^ caHtd from the name of one of Ike chkf^ ; the 
of Comovii^ coming: from C^riiwallj e^tJiblisshed ita^lf in the 
tiwt; to the norths from Brest harbouT to the river C’ouesiion extended 
the Domnuueet Uic !nlmbitinib!i of whidi were natives of IX-von. No 
doubt these various chiefs recognised in theoiy tJie suaseminty of I he 
Fmakish kings, but they were not appointed by the latter, aini were 
in fiict hukpendlent "iXe western extremity of France, the ancient 
Armorica, was thus separate from the rftd of the country ; and fliniihiriyi 
between fJie Glmnde and the Pj^mices, the Basques, who belonged to a 
distinct mce and spoke a pecidiar diidecrl, maiiitamcd their independence 
under the nilc of their dukes. 

Such WAS the ^Ute of the t-Yankish kingdom proper; but, under the 
Bom of Clovis, Frankish induence extended even ov-er tiie neighbouring 
countries. Tliey eamc in contact with various Germanic peoples and 
imposed, their suzerainty on sutiie of them. Clovis hincsclf hail subjugated 
the Alonmna: ThcodelMiiJ his gieat-gnindson entered into relatioiu with 
the Bavarians beyond the Lech. 'Iheodoric (Thierry) and Chlotar mode 
war on the iTruringians and destroyed their independence (531). It wju?: 
from 'I'huringia that Cldotar took his wife, Badegund, who left hitn in 
order to fauiid tlie famous convent of Ste Croix, at PoiticaT. Chlotar 
even iLiade wnr upon the Soioiifl, w ho inhabited the gpsat plain of northem 
Germany, acid iinpoacd upon them a yearly tribute of 500 cows, b'paLii 
and Italy, too, witnessed the warlike exploits of these Frankksh prineea. 
Fmni an expedition against Soragos** in 543 Childebert brought back 
the tunic of St Vincent, and in honour of this relic he founded at the 
gates of Paris the mociftstery of St Vincent, later known as St Gettnain-^ 
des-Pris. ^I’hcndibert mode jwveral incursions into Italy. Sometimes 
posing as a friend of tlie Ostre^ths, at others ns a friend of the 
Byzantines, he plncidettid itome of the w^ealthy cities and amassed large 
spoils^ He even made himwlf master for a time of Liguria, Emilia anri 
Vonetia, and had coins minted at Bologna. Indignant heescuse the 
Emperor added to his titles that of ^Vonefrw^, he even thought of 
penetrating by way of the valley of the Danube into Thrace, and of 
appearing in amis before Constantinople. He addressed to Jiintiniati a 
haughty letter, which has come down to us. So far these sons of Clovin 
still bear themselva?^ like kings, lliey had oehieved the conquest of 
Gaul up to the frontiers ttSfligntrd by nature to that country; they had also 
turned their arms Against C^rmany, the country of their origin, and had 
opened up in that direction the pathway of civilbation. Like the ancient 
Gauls whom they auppkn ted, they Irod dcacendi^d upon Italy, where their 
incursions cmat^ widespread corwtemation. 

To all this the epoch of the grandBons of Clovis preseiib^ a striking 
cpntnLBt. The vigorous eX]Mtnsioi] of the Franks wits checked. T^ey 
failed to wrest Bcpti mania from the Viaigothpi and make Gaul A united 
whole. No doubt they mode several exp^itions against the lxw?ibftrili 
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pf bnt these ivere merely pLundenn^-raitlii \ there were np further 

conqiHsts^ The Merovingians began to turn their warlike ardour against 
each other; there follaw.^ a miscmble period of civil warn 

Of the four sorrs of Cblotar I—ChAribert, Guntram^ Sigebert and 
Chaperic—who divided their falhe/s Isingdoin in 561, Charibert the 
king uf Paris early difyippearcd from the scene, dying in 567, Sigebert 
king of Metz and Chilpcrie king of Soisifons were bitterly jealous of 
one another^ each constantly endeavouring to filch some fragment of 
the othcrV teJT^t^l^}^ Detwc^ji these two Guntraiii king of Orleans 
and Burgundy adopted a waiting attitude^ in order to luaintain the 
balance of powder, and giving his aid at the opportune moment to the 
weaker side to prevent it from being erushed. The rivalrii" of the two 
brothers was intcnrified by that of their wivis, which givcA to these 
struggles a peculiarly mthlesa ehamrter* Sigebett, whose inomls were 
more respectable than those of his brothemi had itent an embassy to 
Tol^n to the king of the Visigoths, Athanagild, to ask the hand of 
his daughter Brunhild (Brunebaut) in marriage, Brunhild renounced 
Arianismi^ professed the Trinitarian faith, and brought to her husband 
a very large dowry. The marriago was c-debrated at Mebc with great 
magnificence. ITie young poet Fortunatus also^ who had just left his 
home at Treviso^ indited on epithalamium in grandilm|tieiit lines into 
which he dragged all the divinities of Olympu?^, llse new' queen was 
perhaps the only person present who understood thcftc eulogies^ for uhe 
had h^n brilliantly odueataJand spoke Latin excel lent! V- At the half- 
barbarous court of Sigebert she made a profound im predion. The riewji 
of this marriage fired Chilperit with envy. He had espoused a somewhat 
insignificant woman named Audovern, and had afterwards repudiated her 
in order to live in tow debauchery with a serving-woman named Fredegund. 
But after the mamoge of SigeberU he asked of Athanagild the hand of 
the latteris eldest daughter, Galswintha. The king of the Visigoths did 
not dare to refuse. Gdswinlha came to Solssons^ and at fintt her bu?iband 
loved her much bi^iau-se she had brought great Iraasures.'' liefore long 
however he went Imck to his mistressp and one morning Galswintha was 
found strangled iti her bed. Very shortly afterwurds the king marriDd 
Pr^egund, and ordered the executiun of his first wife jVtidovera. In 
this way aruse a bitter quarrel between Frodegund and Brunhild^ the 
latter burning to avenge her sisicr! and it may well be conceived that a 
p^uliarly vindictive and relentless cluiracber was thus imparted to the 
civil war* Almost at the beginning of the struggle Sigebert met bis 
dmtlu He Iwul defeated Chilpcric, hiul conquered the greater part of 
his kingdom and rompeUed him to shut himself up in Toumai x ho was 
about to be raised on the shield and proclaimed king at \'itrv not far 
from Anas, when two slaves sent by Fredegund struck him down with 
poisoned daggers (rcramaivm) (575), 

The octoni left upon the scene, from that time forwaid, were Chilperit 
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whu wjv^ now to get bof k bis kingdom^ and Erunhtld after being 
held prisoner for a timCip AucmMled after the most romantic adventures iti 
escaping from Rouen and reaching Auntmaio, where herson^ Childebert 11 
(still a child h had been prodaimed king. 

Chilpcric is the veiy type of a Meruvingian despoL He had two 
dominant passioiu^ ambition and greed of gold. He desired to extend his 
kingdom, he wished to oceuniulate treasure. He ground down his people 
with taxes and caused a new assessmetit to be matle^ Many of hia subjects 
refused to submit to this increase of taxation, prcfcTTing to leave the 
country and seek an life elsewhere. In hifi capacity ais judge he 

impowd especiidly heavy fines upon the rich os a nieiuis of confisiAting 
their property. He waa envious of the great p<Msiasions of the Cliurebi 
eompjaining that ^* Our treasury is emptyt ftH onr wealth has pa-^sed over 
to the chnreheiv; the bishops alone reign, our power is gpne, it lina been 
transferred to the bishops of the cities.’" He therefore pronouni-etl void 
all wills made in favour of the churches, he even revoki?d the gifhs which 
hiK father hml left to them. He sold the bishoprics to the highest bidder, 
and in his reigti very few of the clergy attained to the episcopate; rich 
laymen purchased the priestly office and passed in one day through the 
various grades of orderSi He was at once avaricious and deliauchcd, 
gourmand and cruel p He delighted in low amours and he mode a god 
of his belly. At the foot of his edicts he inscribe^ this formula: 
“ Whosoever sets at nou^t our order shall have his eyes put out,"" 

But with all this he wan a man of original ideas, lie desired that, 
contmiT to the strict provldom^ of the Salic law, women should tii 
certain be allowed to inherit land. He was no less ready to 

attack religious dogma than ancient cuEdom. He did not believe that 
it is necessary to ditdinguti^h three Persons in God; he iscofTcd at the 
anthropomorphic defsignation»c, the Father and Ihe Son, as applied to tlie 
Deity* He issued an edict forbidding the Trinity to be named in 
prayer—the name G<xl was alone to be uaetl. Orthography os well as 
dogma must bow to his decree. He added to the alphabet four letters, 
burrowed from the Greckj to represent the long o, the "^voiedess” ih^ 
tlie £F and the rc. It was not the Germanic sounds which he wished to 
represent more exactly: Chilperic desptsetl tlie Germanic tongue, and 
his reform was intcndetl to apply to the Latin. He directed that children 
were to be taught by the new methods i in ancient manuHcripfs the 
writing was to be erased and reinssnted with the additional letters, lliis 
barbarian king was a devoted admirer of the Roman civilisation ; he com¬ 
posed pcKms in the tiianner of Sedulius, and wrote hymns which he oLso 
set to muric* His HCeptielsm regarding the Trinity did not prevent him 
from being RuperfititioOH; he believed in portents in relics, in soreerets. 
He fancied himself able to outwit the Deity, Having sworn, for instance, 
not to enter Paris without the consent of his brothers, he broke the 
compact, but to avert misfortune he hod a number of the bones of variout^ 
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lirunhUd in A'mtnma 
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tntitibs ctirned in front of liuf troops. He was a fAntASticai uid rialent 
tnnii, of A stmngo (uid complex clwrnotcf} and it is no very dagrAnt 
cdumnjr when Gregory of Toum edb hini the Nero end the'Herod of 
his time. From all these diarnctciistics it can well be imagined that the 
which he carried on against Brunhild and her son wa* lierce 
anrl merciless. 

He wrested from them a number of towns, among them Poitieis 
and Tours, and it was thus that Gregory becantc, to his intense 
disgust, the subject of this debauched niotiarch, with whom he was 
constantly at odds. It may well be supposed that Chilpefic had stiiTMl 
up much wrath and many eumitics and it is not surprising that he 
died by violenfe. One day ns he was returning from Chella where he 
had been hunting, ft man eaiine dose to him and stalibed him twice with 
a dagger (5tG>, Who his Bj«assjn actually w'a«, remained unknoHn. 

While C’hilperie sudceedtd in imposing his authority upon the 
western Franks in the territories which formed the iiimt recent 
h'^tkish coinjuesls—known a little later ns Nouatriii, from the word 
nnur/ ** the newest”—Brunhild mode strenuous eHorts to preserre intact 
all the prerogatives of the royal poa-erin the eastern region, Austrosio. 
Exceedingly ambitious, eager to secure her authority h v e^ ety possible- 
means it wns she wlio in the name of her son ChilddKTt II (575-5961 
actually held the reins of power. The great men of the kingdom 
threw theniselvcs into an embittered stru^le nguiiut Iier. Supported 
by Chilpenc and Neustria they refused to give obedience to a wotiiiui 
and a foreigner. Uraio, Jlertefricd, Guntram-Boso and duke Itauehing 
phtawl themselves at their head and attacked the Ddbcrenti of the royal 
house, chief among w hom was Lupus of Champagne. Bninhild tried* in 
vain to separate the coinlhitants; the rebels answered brutally, Womaa 
gpl you gone, let it auflice you to have ruled during your hmbind s life¬ 
time i now it is your son who reigns and it is not under your jiroLectiOh 
but under ours that the kingdom is placed. Get you hence, ur we shall 
tmniplc you under llie hoofs of our horses.” By vigoiuLis uctioti, how¬ 
ever, the queen sureveded in reestablishing order. * She funned on aninnee 
with Gun tram king of Burgundy, who at I’ompicrre tidopted his nephew 
Childebert and recognised him as his heir (677). 'Hic poet was renewed 
ten yean later at Andelot ()J8 November 587). Bninhild got rid of 
the most turbulent of Iwr nobles by the dd of the assassin's knife; 
and she suppressed the revolt of Gundobald, a bastard son of Chlotar I, 
whom the nobles had brought back from Constantinople to set tip in 
opposition to Guntram and Childebert Besieged in the little town of 
Cumininges situated in a vidley of the Pyrenees,Gundohnld wju forwd to 
suirwndcr, and tt Frank count dashed out hhs brains with a great iton* 
(585). Finally Brunhild besieged Uraio and Bertefriod in a strong eastk 
in Woevre, 'Hie former perished in the flames of the burning eastle ‘ 
the latter ttKik ix-fuge at Verdun in the chapel of the bUhop Agericusi 
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Dmih o/* Urunhild 

but the soldi^^n^ tore up th* fwFing and killed hmi with the tilca (5^17). 
Thus, thmks to the inflexible deteraiimtion of Bnitihild^ the Au^tni^lnti 
aristocracy was vonquhihed. The queen also succeeded in haJHIng all 
the plots de^^sed agiilnst hat and Childebert II hj^* Frcdegiiiidt who since 
584 had govem«l Neustria in the name of her inffUJt Chlotar II. 
She succeeded so well that when Guiitram. died on 2K March 5^, 
Childebert was able to enter upon his heritage witlioiit the slightest 
opposition. Anti whan Childebert in turn was carried oil' by disease 
while still yonng, Bi^nhiltl'b authority was uncontented. Childebcrt^B 
two SOILS I'heodeljert and Tlieodfiric divided hi* kingdom betw'cen thenit 
the foriner taking Australia, and the latter^ Burgundy. In reality their 
grandjnutlirer Brunhild continued to rule in their name. Her authority 
ex tended aver both Aiistrasia and Bmgundy and she Inipwed the saine 
measures upon both e4untrie8. The aristocracy * l*ty and ecsclesiastii^t 
were ohlig^ to runfoon to lier laws. Regarding the royal authority 
as a tnjsl oii belialf of her gmndson.Sj she wa,-, detcitained on leaving it 
to them intact. She had the ftatirifaction of seeing her rival Fred^und 
die in 5ffT; and her gnuidsons on several occasioitK defeated Chlotar 1C 
who lost the greater part of his tciritorie?^. 

But the great nobles of Austrasia rose in wrath against her, and 
Theodebert himself repudiated her tutelage. The incensed Brunhild 
withdrew to Burgundy, where she continued to mle^ There she betake 
down all resistance, hod the patriciuti hlgila put to deadly exihd Hklier, 
bishop of \’TeTine^ nominated her followers to every post of emolutnent^ 
and levied the taxes with the utmost rigour. But she knew that the 
Jlurgundian reheb w'ere encouraged by those of Austmsia. ft was lu 
Austrasia that she must strike the decisive blow*, imd in her thinit for 
power she did not hesitate to set Theorlorjc against 'llieodebert and so 
to provoke a fratricidal titruggle. The king of Austnusia wok deft^tfd 
on the banb5 of the Moselle^ in the neighbourhood of Touh taken to 
Zulpich and there put to death. Bmnhild was now triumphant* bnt 
just in the moment of her triumph her grandson Theodoric died (618} 
in his palace of Mct/r, at the age of twenty-seven. Breaking with the 
Memvingian tradition of dividing the klngdam^ Brunhild eaut^ed the 
eldest son to he declared sole kingt in the hope of reigning m his name. 
But all the living forces of Austrnsia banded themselves together to 
oppose her ambition. Amu If, bishop of Met^, and Fepin, the two 
foundem of the Orolinginn family, appealed to Chlotar II the son of 
Fredegund. Brunhild made a magnillccnt eifort to stand up ag^nst 
the storm, hut ahe found herself deserted on all hands, and wav Ukan 
prisfmer on the shores, of the Lake of NeucltiiteL Her great'gmndMiiJi 
were killed, or at any rate disappear from histoiy. BnmJiild hciwlf 
was tortiiml for three days, set upon a camel as a mark of dcrbion, 
and then tied by her hair, one arm, and one foot, to the tail of a vicioUA 
horse:, which was then lashed to fury'. 
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Chlotur II Jtole Kin^ 


[dU-62fi 

Bmnhild iy undoubtedly the mo«d forceful Hgunj of this period 
Md^it would be a gira<s injuslk-e to put her on the same footing with 
rredegi^d. It is true she was exceedingly ambitious and eager for 
power, but »he attempted by means of this power to carrv out a poliev. 
bl« upheld unrivalled energy the rights of the king agninrt the 
luisiocr^'. Sshe treated the Church with firmness but with respect, 
made pfts to the bshoprics and built a number of abbeys. She entered 
into relations with Pope Gregory the Great (B90-604) who addressed 
to her a laip number of Icttcre, sent her relire, and reouestefl her to 
teke under her pmtectiou tlie estates of the Chureh of Rome which lav 
in Gaul. He utged her to refono the Frankish Church, to cal] councils 
Md to protect Augustine and his compauions who were going acrosa the 
Ch^w) to ca^ the Gospel to the pagan Abglo4$axons. flut while 
i^ntmiimg thcM relations Brunhild knew how toconlrul the FnuikiBh 
Chureli, as she did the ky Kristocramr* She disposed of the epiitcopal 
Pl««‘'re, and expelled from his motiasten- of Liuccuil 
abbot Columhanufl who had refbsed to obey her oidenj In short in all 
her otmduct Brunhild dispkyvd the qualities of a great statesman. 

Afcr UninhildV death Chiotar II found himself, ah Clovis hod 
done before him, sole master of the whole of Gaul. Hut how different 
are the two Clovis iuul been strong in his recent victories, 

^clones due to his own courage and political ability. Chlotor II owed 
his *uc^ not te himself but to the treason of the Aiistresian and 
Bui^lndiiin nobles, whom be was conscqutuitly obliged to conciliate 

which the date ,s unknown, be liad to make huge concessions to tJm 
aristocracy. He proclaimed, under certain restrietbos, freedom of 
epimpal elections, extended the competence of the ecilcsinsticnl courts 

promised to respect wills made by private person* in favour of 
the Chui^ He suppressed unjust taxes and pled^ himself to choose 
the counts from the dirtncls they were to ailininister, which was couivii- 
lent to m^ng over this important office to the landed aristocraev 
Moreover Chlo^ was forwd to accord a measure of inde[«i,doiicp to 
nf Burgundy I each of these countries had ik own Mayor 

1 muib the representative of the interest/of 

he local noblea ^ of those of the king. In 623 he was even oblioed 
to give the AuatTwiiMs a king in his young son Dagobert, In the 
ktters name, Aniulf, bishop of .Melx, and Pepin, the Mayor of tire 
I alace cxcmsed the admit authority. U’bus ancient Gaul k^ame once 
more distmrtly divid^ into thre^ kingdoms: Ncuslria, Bmgundy and 

hon. Alr^y within these kingdoms the local officials, strong in 
the pmi^ioa of vast states, were endeavouring to usurp the myal 

pr^gativ^: already these three kingdoms were being nareellcd out 
into seijj^iones. a i 
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CMotiir li\ sou Diigobert hdm^ever* was still a king in 

sain trilling moT^ Lliflji nanie, Althaugh he hod a bratber Charibert hi; 
sLicBcodcd in rcigtiJug idode over the whole Frankish kingiiom. He even 
subjeeted it to the authority of a. single Mayor of the Palace, by name 
Aega. He made royal ptx^gresscs through Austtasia, through Neuntria 
and through Bm^ndyt sitting in judgtneiit each day^ -and doing atrict 
juMtiee without resp^t of penjoim. In Aquitaine he left to his brother 
Charibert the aihiiinistratiou of the eountiefi of Toidotisc, C^hora, Agcii, 
IVriguemt and Sain ten, thus tuakLng him a kind of warden of the marches 
on the Basque frontier But on the death of Charibert in 632, he took 
over the govern men t of this district aUo—and up to about 670 Aquitaine 
remained under the nde of the Frankish kings. After that date it 
broke away, and the load nobles founded independent dynasticii. 

causetl many estates which had been usurped by tlid 
seigniors and the Church to be restored to the royal domain. He kept 
up a luxurious court, which gave, it must be said, anything but a good 
example in regard to nioral^. ile was a patron of the arbi and took 
great delight in the rich emunplt^ of goldsmiths work produced by hia 
treafluni!rEligius(EIoi), whom he afterw^ards appointed bishop of Noyon. 
Many abbeys were founded in his roigti. 'rhere was a revival of missionaiy 
aedvitj, tooj and Si Amanrlus preached the Gospel to the Basqui^ in 
the south and to the inhabitants of Idatiders and Hainault in the north# 
Throiighout the w'hole of the kingdom the royal authority was para- 
mount, ITie duke of the Basques came to court to swear allegianci^ 
and Judicald, chief of the Domnonik;, was seen at the royal residence at 
Clichy* Uagobert intervened not unsuccessfully In the alfoirs of the 
Visigoths in Spain, and in those of the Lombards in Italy. He had 
also relalioiui witli the Empire of Constantinople, taking an oath of 
perpetual peace with Heraclios in 631; and tlie two rulers took 
concerted action against the Bulgarian and Slavonic tribes who raided 
by tuma the Byzantine Empire and the r^oaa of Germany which wore 
under the suzeminty of the Franks, Towards the close of his life, 
ill Dagobert was obliged to give to the Austresiaiiii a king of their 
own in the penmn of his eldest son Sigebert. Aiis^s, son of Arnulf 
and of a daughter of Pepin, was appointed Jlayor of the Palace and 
governed in the name of thia child in conjunction with Cmiibcrti bishop 
of O^olo^c, In spite of this, when Dagobert died (19 Jonuoiy 
in his iriiti at ^pinay, men held him to have been a veiy great prinra. 
And hb fame was to grow atill greater owing to the t:ontta.*it between 
hia reign and the period which followed it, 

'Ihiii new ponoJ, which extends from 639 to 761, b tnarked by the 
lamentable decadence of the Merovingian race# It is with justice that 
the sovereigns who then reigned are known as the fom JiutdaniM. It 
was a dynjuity of children; they dieil at the age of 2^4 or 25, worn 
out by precocious debauchery. They were fathers at sixtetn, Jifteen and 
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avcn at faurUMSTi vears, ftad their childircn wm i^isemblc veaklings. As 
Itin^ they hflud only the EembUnce of powet; they reiTiAined shut up in 
their vtila^ .t^urrounded by great luxury* Only at long inten’&ls did 
they go forth^ in chariots dmwn by okcu. liie real autlsurity was 
thenceforth cxercbed by the Mayor of the Palat-e, or by the different 
mayoru who were at the head of the three kitigdoinf$» NeuRtrio, Uurguticiv 
aiui AuAtmaia, whose sepamtencj^ became mote clearly marked. The 
inayorii made and unmude the kings as intemt or caprice prompted; 
sometimes they exiled them, only to recall them later, Ap<icryphat 
Merovingians were often produced who had no connexion with the 
sficred race. It lii useless to make any further reference to these 
sovereigns, who were nuthing but shadows and w'hose names serve only 
to date chiiriert^. 'I’he historian muBt direct his attention exclusively to 
the Mayors of the Pidacc. 

Among t1>e$e mayors the most diBtinguislied were thofse of Australia, 
They were to make the office hereditary in their family and to found 
a powerful dymasty which was destined gniduiilly to supplant the 
Merovingians, The two founders of that djiuisly w^roj aa huB olre^y 
been aaid, Amwlf, bishop of MetiE^ and Pepin, who had been Mayor 
of the Palace to the youthful Djigobort when the latter was king 
of Australia only* Both were men of distinguished piety* Amulf 
nilerl the city of Met? wisely and efl^led importaat reforms m the 
Church, l^epin dt?^4iined his daughters for the cloister; one of diem, 
Gertrude, founded the abbty of Nivdlc in the district now known as 
BtalmiU. In this neighbourhood is sitiialod the estate of linden; 
whence the designation ** of Ijinden " by which Pepm is distuigiibhed 
in later documentfl- Amulfs son Ansegis, who waA T^tayor of tlic Palate 
to the young Sigebert, married a daughter of Pepin whom the chronitlea 
later call Begga; of this marriage wa5 bom the second Pfepin, known to 
hlRtoriiina as Pepin of llcristal. 

At hrst however it seemed probable that the chief representative of 
the family w'oiild be Pepin ^if Lundeti''s own sioti Gtimoaid, For thirtecfn 
years, from 6W to 65fi, ho held the office of Mayor of the PalAoe in 
Austrasia, while Sigubert contirmed to bear the title of king. On the 
death of that prince Grimoald considered liiirt^lf strong enough to 
attempt a revolution* lie had the lochs of Dagobeit^ the vouiig son 
of Sigebert, Hhom* sent him to an Irish monasterVi and had his own 
sou procliLimetl king of AnFtmriii. But the liim-K were not yet ripe for 
a change of this kind. Tlie Auflintsian nofaies refused to oixy a youth 
who wiiB not of the blood royal. They rose in revolt and gave up the 
Mayor of tlie Palace to the king of Neusiria^ Clovis II, w ho hod him 
put to death. 

After tills tragic event the families of Amulf and Pepin rc^nained in 
the bickground for almul twenty-five yearjK. The stage of politics wo* 
occupied by two men named Ebroin and l^^e^r (IjCger) w ho engaged 
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in A despcmie HviiItt'. Ebroi?)^ Mayor of the Palace in Neiistria, wiw 
intent on maintaining, for his own odiraniaget the unity of the Frank i'lh 
kingdom and excrciaitig a ewntnanding influence in AoHtrHsia and 
Burgundy (u well as in Neuatria, schemes failed] firnt in AustraiiiH 

where he had to acknowledge a king and a Mayor of the Pnl<u.'ei 
^Vulfoalcl by name. In Burgundy beodegar, bidiop of Auludp pkeed 
himself at the head of the nobles. He was at llnst Buteessful ^d 
shut up his rival in the monastery of Lnstenil (GTO), 'the principle 
was accepted that eacti cmintry wab to keep Its owus kw^ niwl eiiatoitWp 
that no official was to be sent from one country to nnotber, that no one 
should aspire to alisulute power, and that the post of Mayor of the 
Palace should be held by each of the great men in tuntn But Efiroin 
was to take a signal vengeance. Escaping frt)ni Luxeuib he heyiegeil 
Leod^^r in Autun, and captured the town atirl the bhihop with it A Her 
the kp^ of a considerable lime he caused the prekte to be put to 
death. The Church revered Leodegar as a saint^ and many monasteries 
were dedicated to him. Ebmin temained master of Bmigundj and 
Neustria until at length, in 681, he fell by the dagger of an asstu^sin. 

But ill the later portion of his life Ehroin had encaentered an 
otwtinatc resistance in Auslmsiit: and now the second Pepin appears 
ujHiu the scene. In Austmaia his authority was alnmat alisolute^ and 
after the death of Ebroiti lie kept himself fuUy infornit-d regnnling the 
aRkinj of Neuatria and plotted against the successive Mayors of the 
Palace in that country. Finally he took the (ield against the mayor 
Bcrthar, and gained a decisive victory over him at Terlry on the 
Omignon in the neighhourhoocl of St Quentin (f>BT)i Many histumuis 
have represented tills battle as a victory of tiie Gennoiis oi the east over 
the GaJlo-Ronians of the west and have ifcen in Fepiu IPs expedition 
something in the nature of a !»acond Germanic invasion- But in ptiint 
of fact there were many Gennan^i in Ncuatria, while a ktg^ part of 
Aiisti'UMiiL was occupied by Galli>-RoniainJ^ In its capital, MctK, the 
Latin bemgue—now in process of tranbiforamtioii into the Unffua Ro¬ 
ma na —was alone «pqkeii. The victory of Pepin over Bertlmr ib railicr 
II vietorv of the ivristocrar)- over the Merovingian royal house; and in 
fact Pepin vriUi to find many supporters among the Neustrian nobles. 
Pepin, having won the victory, now proceeded to set up ogain^ fi^r 
his own ndvantaget the power which he had overtlimw ii; in fort, 
Ihk battle marks the fall of the Merovingians and tlie real accession 
of the new dyiiasty, which» from its nioet illustrious represenintivc* 
Charles the Great, was to be known as the Carol ingian. Some chronicles 
have this entry: In the yMtr 68T Pepin began to roigu.^ 

Ihe reign of Pepin over tliis Meroringian kingdom which ho hmi 
succeeded in retiniting was not lacking in brilliance. He defeated the 
FrisiJins dispossessed them of ft portion of their territuryi and caused 
ChrktLftiuty to lie preaciieiJ among tlieiiw In thL** Iasi work be found 
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n vRlvwblc auxiliary in the Anglo-Saxon Willibroni, Bom on Uw 
of tbc Humber, Willihrord bad gone to Home to have his misaion 
sanrtiuned by Po]* Sergiw I; for tbu Anglo-Sasotis, who liadJiemi 
converted to CbristUnitv by the mibaioiiaries of Tope Gregory-1, ahew^ 
their gratitude by attaching to the papal >iee the barbanaii peoples 
whom they cvan^l«ecl. Willibmnl founded the sec of Utrwht 
pointed out the way which Boniface was to follow later on, Pepm also 
wwhed to make the Gernians on the ri^t bank of the Rhine, who 
during the recent periml of aiiatchy hail es-sl olf their allogUnce, 
recognise again the suxeimnty of the Pranks. He subju^tod the 
Alemans, and be cHtablished once more a member of the noble famdy 
of the Agilolfings in the duchy of Havaiia, It was at this peri^ 
tliat the church of Solaburg was founded by St Rupert; nnd about the 
saint time Kiliaii preached the Gospel in Franconia on the banks of the 
Mhjti. Pepin protected all tliesc tnissionariea and clicrvihcd the project 
of m^iemhling councils to rafonu the Church. From 6S7 till his death 
in 7H Pepin H ww* undisputed master of the whole of Gaul, with the 
exception of Aquitoinc, which alone maintained an independent position. 

Pepin 11 had appointed one graiidson (ITieodebnld) an. Mayor of the 
Paloct in Neuslrio, two others (Amulf and Hugo)—all under the 
regency of hi« widow Plectrude—in Auatrasia. But the great men 
refiiMd to fall Ln with this arrangement and there ensued a period of 
anarchy. Charles, ati illegitimate tan of Pepin, restored oider, and waa 
the rviil executor of his father's policy. His name signifies valiant, 
ladd, and aa the contiinwtor of Fredegar rcmarkH, the name fittrf the 
man. He wrested the power from Plectrude and took the title of 
Mayor of the Palace in his nephew's stead. He defeated the Ncustriaos 
lit Amblcvc near Liege (716), at Vincy near Camhrai (717), and again 
at Soisson.-., in 719, and foi^ them to recognise his authority. He 
made himself master of Burgundy also, and appointed his own kudfs 
to the eountihips and bishoprics of tliat country. In A<|uitame the 
duke, Eudo, who had his seat at Toulouse, exercised an independent 
Butborily; but Charles obliged him in 719 to acknowledge, at least in 
name, the suzerainty of the iiorthum Franks. Charles had thus acquired 
great power, and during some yearn he even governed without a king. 
His official title remained the same, Mayor of the Palace, but he whs 
already called, even by his contemporaries, i>n»ce/» or mbregubm. He 
presid^ over tlie royal court of juaticc, issued decrees in his own name 
fUid hnJ the di.«posid of every nppoLntnient, lay and ecclesiastical; he 
summoned the iwseitibly of the great men of the kingdom, decided 
•luestioos of peace and war and held the command of the army. Me was 
king in fact if not in name. , ,. , 

Charles was now to save from a serious danger the realm which 
be liad reunited. The Arabs had conquered S^in In 711; in 730 
they had crossed the Pyrenees and saiacd Septimania, which was a 
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il^p^nd^iivj of the kiogtloni of the Visigoths, Using this as a ha>ie they 
hjul invmled GauL Euclo, duke of AquitKina^ had sncceedetl, by Ids able 
policytio holding them in check for sonie years, but in T32 a new wnU 
or governor "Abd-ar-Bahiiian, belonging to n sect of estreme fanatics, 
resumed the offensive. Eudo was vancfuishcd on the bonks of the 
Garonne, Bondeniu; was taken and its churches humt, and the Arabs 
then advancetl, by way of the Gap of Poitiers^ towards the norilL Poitiers 
resisted their attack^ but the baihilicn of St Hilai^, situated oui^ide the 
walls, was burnt. Without baltingt *Ahd-arjia|inian continued his 
nmrch on Toiirs^ the resting-plnoc of tlje body of St Martin, which 
as it were, the religions capital of Gaul Eudo be^ught the aid of 
Clmrlets who hurried up and po*ted himself at the junction of the Clnin 
and tlic Vienne* The two armies halte<4 lacing one another^ fcir seven 
days. Then, on an Octolier Saturday of 732—exactly a hundred years 
after tlm death of l^fahomet^thc bdiLtle wjls Joined, and Charles came 
oft" victorious, ^Alxl-ar-Rahiniin wna on the fiekL battle 

Ijccame exiremely edebrated and it is chiefly on aecoont of it that later 
c-hronides give to Charles the j«urtianie of TuditrJt or .l/orfr/lfaJ (Charles 
Martel)* 

The ilav of Poitiers marks the turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Arabs. Harassed during their retirement by Eudo and his Ai^uitauiauSf 
tJicy met with defeat after defeat. But to crown all, at thi^ moment 
internal dissensions broke out within tlie Arab Empire. Ma^dditea 

regained tlie a,si.-eJidancv at the expemsc of their enemies the Yemeiittcs* 
but the Berlx^rs in Africa refused to obey the new rulers and rose in 
revolt. The Ambs, occupied with the ^suppression of ihi^ rebellion, were 
thenceforth unable to throw powerful armies into Gaub 

Charles proceefle<l to take the ofleusive iiguinst the Muiistims. In 
737 he Wirested from them the town of Avignon wliicli they had seiKed,^ 
and tlicn attempted tlie cont|uest of Septimania, but in spile of slreuuou.s 
L-llorts he wjlh unable to effbrt the capture of ^^arbosme. He hod to 
eoutent himself witli laving waste the country systematically and 
destroyiiig the fortilisintioiis of Agde^ Beders and Moguelonno. lie set 
fire to the aniphi theatre at Nimes, ami the marks of the fire are Blill 
vEilile. In 739, the Arabs liaving iittcmptcd a new descent on 
Provenre and even tlircntemHl Italy* Charles marched against them once 
more and drove them out. He allied him-self against them with 
Ijutpmnd, king of the Lomlianis, who adopted the Frankish ruler 
according to the Gcrtimnic custom. 

Charlcfi also completed the subjugation of the barliariaii tribe* of 
Gvniiauy^ He aljolished tlie duchy of Alemanniai iniciweiicd in the 
aflkirs of Davaiia, made exjieditions into ^asony and even, in 738, 
compelled some of the Saxnii triljes to pay tribute. He ga^'C a 
siifeH,*onduct to Boniface who preached Christianity in 'ITiuringiat in 
Alcniarmia and in Bavaria, and constantly bcfriendtid the devoted 
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Ati|^lo-5iixon mut'donaritMi, Boniffuai^ like Willibrt>rci> went to Home to 
rt^ive invetilUiirc, and the Pope conferred on him tuceeskiively the litl^ 
of inlsHionary^ bishop, and archbiishop, ft may have l^n Boniface who 
brought the papal see into relatiomi with the CaroHngians. 

The cLrcuinsUncda wm follows. Liutpranil king of the LombtmL? 
was anKious to iinpow his authority on the dukes O'! fepoWto and Bene- 
vento and to wrest from the Bystmitine Empire its last remAining 
poKseiflltiiis in Italy. Fie first ivttacrked and defeated Thrasainund, dnke 
of Spoltto, who thereupon took refuge at Rome. Liutpnind demaiidEd 
from Pope Gregory HI the surrender of TliroBamund* and on Gregory s 
refusal he laid siege to the Elemal City, "fhe Pope, In distnrss, sent an 
eniljaviy to Charles, consisting of the bishop Anastasius and a piiest 
named Sergius, to implore him to deliver the people of llunw! from the 
t^nihard oppn. 4 wiou. By these ambas^^adDrB he sent to Charles “ the 
keys Ilf the Confession of St Peter," portions of the chains of the Prince 
of*the Apostles and various magiiiReent gifts. The “ keys’* were a kind 
of det-omtion which the pontiffs were accuatoined to confer on ilh]striou& 
prsoniige-s, while the rimins were supposed to have miraculous virtues. 
'Illis eiiib^v impressctfl the imJigination of contea'ipomrifs, and the 
eontinuator of Fre^Iegar lays much stress on it In return ft^r the help 
which he implonai Gregory III ofibred to renounce the imtierial su^iinty 
lUid to eunfer U[KJii the Mayor of the Palace a certain authority over 
Rotiui. with tlie title of Roman Consul. Gregory 111 seems to have had 
a kind of intuition of the grvat hialoric change which was afterwards 
to Lake place when the popes were to turn away from the EmjKimr of 
Bvr 4 Uitium aiid alUch theiiiselvtet to the king of the Fmnksu Cliarles 
gave the papal envoys a cortUal reception (733} and showered gifts upon 
fJie Pope, sending ihein by the hands of Griiuo, abbot of Corbie, and 
Sigebert, a monk of St But tliat was all. ile could not take 

sides against Liutprand who hml been his ally against the Arabs. In 
vain did Clregory write lii hiai in 740 two imploring letters: “I adjure 
thee in the name of the true and living GoA^ and by the keys of St 
Peter's Confes^^ion which I sent thee, not to prefer the friendship of a 
king of the Lombards to that of the Prince of the A pastiest* but to roiiie 
quickly to our aid,^ i^harlcs turned a deaf ear to this new appeal, and 
both he and the Pope died not long after. 

When he fell his end appmjiehing^ Cliarlcsi divided the kingdom 
between hb s^mis os if he hiul been sole inaster of iL The eldest. 
Car bin an, received Amitrasta, Akmannia and Thuringia, with the 
suzcrainly of Bavaria; the younger, Pcpini bad for his Hhiire Neustria, 
Bufgundv and Provence, with the suzerainty of Aquitaine. Not long 
afterwards (9:S October T-ll), Chwles died at Qoiem-sur-Oise and 
was buried at St Denis, ilis grandson^ Charlefi the Great, bore his 
name and closely resembled him in ehoriucicr; be inherited his great 
vigour and martial ardour, hut he had a higher conception of his 
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political duty aJwi tv wi<ier outJoqk ypon life. In the chauji&nA de gfsit 
the two pergoruigv.^ were ivfterwards cunfiLsecL 

Charles” sons, Carlonuui and Pepin^ fendered soizie service to France, 
They defeated llutiaJd duke of Aquitaine^ tlie fiUrceijsor of £iidO| and 
when Hiiindd had retired to a monastery in the lie de Rh^ they defeated 
his son Waifar also. They took from the Alemans the bst vestiges 
of their independence. They foroeel Odilo duke of Bavaria to give up 
to them ft portion of kis territories—doubtless the Nordgau—and obliged 
him to acknowledge their auzeminty. They mnde a series of iticunaions 
into Sastniy* But the two brothers were not to govern jointly for long. 
In Ti7 iTame an Unexpected change* Carloinanj Hred by religious zeab 
re]inc|uished his thruiie in order to become a monk. At lldttie, which 
was more and mure cuining to be considered the capitiil of Western 
Europe, he received the priestly vestments from Pope Zachaiy^ and 
founded on Mount ^racte a monafitery dedirated to St SyH'CSjtert a 
name full of significance ^nnee ftt that time the legend was widely current 
of the Emperor Constantines donation of Italyto I'ojie Sylvester. 
C^loman hiul children» whom he had committed to the care of his 
brother ^ but Pepin gradiually got them out of the way and drt-w^ all 
authority into his own hainds. 

Pepin, now sole x\layor of the Paliure, from this time forward aimed 
still higher. He desired the title of king. For two yearn a profound 
puiCc ha*l reigned—ri* quicuU ierr<t a proetih amm dwuftuw* says the 
chruniclert borrowing the expression from the Book of Joshuii. The 
moment seemed propitious for the decisive step. Pepin pnxeeded with 
great tauLion. He was especially di^irous of Accuriiig the approval 
of the highest moral authority of the age. He sent to Pope i^chary 
liii eiiiljMsay consisting of Fulnuh abbot of St Denis, and Bunchard, 
bishop of "Worms, a disciple of St Boniface, iuid laid before him a question 
regiirdiiig the kings who still nutniiially hdd the royjiJ authority* ^Fhe 
Pope replied that it would be better that he should be king who hdd 
tVie reality of power mlhcr than he who only posj^essed the Bcmblance 
of royalty. Pope Zachary gave a written decision-^uriewri^oj—to llmt 
efTccl. Armed with this anthoritative pronouncement Pepiu called 
together at Soissoiis in November 75^ an iLHsemhiy of tlie Frantui. 
'Fhere he was unanimously chotien king; nubke the Merpvingiftnii, tluirc- 
fore, he held hin throne by right of dccticin. But besides this he Ivad 
himself, Uke the Anglo-Saxon king^s consecrated by the bUhop, and it 
may safely be conjectured that St Boniface presided at the ceremony. 
In virtue of this anointing, Pepin, king by election, became also king 
^*by the Grace of Godni'^ King Cbikhric was shut uji in the uiuna-stcry 
of St Bertia, and the manner of his death is unknown* The Mcrtivingion 
dyiiaaty was ended; a new period opened in tlic hhitoiy of France* 
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CUATTER V. 

GAUL UNDER THE MEROVINGIAN FRANKS. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

ilAViNd nEirmted in the preTimis ch^^pter the events of the Mero- 
vinginn period, we have now to explain wlint were the institutions of 
that period, to shew the nature of the consiituiiou and OT;gMii.sation 
of the Chureh and ciescribe the varioofl elASs^ of society. 

There is one very important general quesition which arlies in legard 
to the Merovingiim institutions. Accoiriing to certain historiMS of 
the Roman schcoh the Roman institutions woe reUiiued after tJie oc- 
cupatioii of Gaul under Clovis. The Merovingian odirials^ HccurLliiig to 
these w riters^ answer to the foniier Homan otKciol!^ the IVlayor of the 
Pahtee, for instance, representing the former praeposUm sacri aibtruM-^ 
the powers of the king were those formerly exercised by the Roman 
Emperor; the Germans brought no new' institiitiom into Gaul; after much 
dtistniction they adopted the Roman. According to other historians, 
oil the contraiys ttiose who form ti Germanic school^ all the institutions 
which we find in the MerovingiHJi priod wd*e of Gennimic origin; 
they ore the same as those which Tacitus describes to os ifi the l}c 
A/orihiJf Tlie Teutons, they assert, not only infuijed into 

the decay ing Galln-Iloinan society the new blood of a young and 
vigorou-s stock, but idso brought with them from the German forests 
a whole system of institolions proper to iheinselves^ The hUtoriani^ 
of both thene schools have fallen into e^rnggeration- On the one liand, 
in the time of the Roman Empire, Gau.1 had never had a centralised atl- 
ministration of its own; it was nothing biri a diocrae governed 

from Komen And when Gao] had to proride for its own needs, it 
became necessary to create a new system of central administration; 
even the loco] administration was greatly modi lied by the necessity of 
holding the Gallo-Roman poptdation in check, and the number of 
ofheials had to be increasetL On the other hand, the Germanic institu¬ 
tions which iifld been suitable for small tribes on the further side of the 
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Rhine vcerc not Gtted to meet th^ oeedK of fi. gtmt State lilt^ the 
FmnkiHli kingdom, A more qomplicated niochinef^' became netie^isaiy* 
In point of fact the Merovingian instltutiooH form a new jiV^totii 
composed of elements partly Ronum^ partly Genuaiilc ; and the powerfiil 
indneiice of Christianitj' must not be left nut of aoeoimt. 'iliese 
elements were combined in varying proportions according to circuiitstancies^ 
and according to the needs and even tlic caprices of men. Moreover 
we must be careful not to think of the institutions as Hsed and 
unchangeable. They are m a state of continual evolution^ and those 
which obtained in Gaul in tire time of Charles Martel are fitrikingty 
diderent from those which we find in the time of Clovis, It Lb ilie 
business of the historian to observe and to eitplaJu these changes. 

During the whole of the Merovingian period the State is ruled by 
kings. T^e kingly office is hereditnjy and the sons suoosod the father 
by an tindisputed righL Each son inherits equally^ and the kingdom 
is divided up into as many imrts as tlicrc are sons. Daughters^ who 
were excluded from possessing land^ could not succeed to the kingdom. 
Tile {icuple never interfered in the choice of the sovereign. It was oidy 
in rare cases that the great men elevated the king, to whom they Inui 
given thoir allegioncei on the shield and carried him round the camp. 
This was done by the RipuariaiLH when they put themselves under the 
rule of Clori>ii after the assassination of their king; and again hj the 
x]fihle^ of Chilperip’s kingdom when they aeknuwlcdged Sigebert as their 
sovereign. In the ease of im ordinary succession tliere wa^ no special 
i.¥reniony at which the king was Invested with authority. Anointing 
was nut pi^tised in tlie Merovingian period, llie kings merely miopted 
the custom of making, on tlieir ai^oession, a progress through their 
doaif[lions and imposiEig an mth of fidelity upon tlieir subjects. 'Iliis 
is called regrmm circitFfiirr^ Sons who were minors were placed iiihIct 
the guardianship of tlieir nearest relative. At twelve years old they 
were declared^ according to tJie provisions of the Salic law% to be of agO) 
mid were thenceforth supposed to govern in tlieir own name. 

The king's olficial title was Rra- Francorttmy irrespective of the 
particular part of the country which he ruled. Some epithet such a^ 
ghrfojftis or vir infmterwtta usually added. Tlie king?i were distinguished 
by their long hair, and the locks of a prince w ho was to be depri ved of 
his status were shorn. Chlotar I and Cfaildeliert 1 asked Clolilda whether 
she would miher see the hair of her grandsons, the s<jiis of Ciodomir, 
cut short, or theni put to death- ^lie lance w'os also a myal 
emhieni. Guntmin presented a lancc to Childebert 1 1 in token tliat he 
recogiiiNed him as heir to his dominions, Clovis w'ore a diatictn. All 
these kingN surrounded themselves ivith great magnificence and sat 
in state upon a golden throne^ When they entfianpd a town they 
threw money among the crowd, and their subjects greeted them wirii 
acclamations in various languages. Tiie king ruled over Franks and 
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GalichRutnanji nlike. He ruled the former by right of hirth, id virtue 
of having H|)ruiig froin the family to which this privilege appertaitied^ he 
ruled the latterf, ndt^ rs has sometimes beeu suggested^ by a clelegAted 
authority coiiferted upon Clovis by the Emperor Aiias^tus, but by 
right of conquest. Before loog^ too^ all distinetion between Fmuk^ 
and Gallon Until Alls disappeared^ and the king ruled all his subjects by 
hereditary right, llie power of the king was almost absolute. He 
cflUBed the anciviit customary law of the barbarian [>eup1cs to be 
formulated or revi.scHb ^ hi the case of the Salic law^ and the laws 
of the Uiptiariaii-S ftiid the Alemans, lie did not of course create 
law; the cuatams which reg^ilale the relations of men exi»iied prior 
to the law' and it would be dilhcult to reftti^; to recognise them^ But 
the king ordered these customs to be formulated^ and gave themj 
when fnnnulated^ a new authority* Further, he amended the^e lawst, 
abrogating pro visions which were contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
or the mlvaiH^' of civdiHation^ Alongi«ide t^f the l&wsi peculiar to each 
of the mtx-s he niiide edicb^ applicable to all hiss subjects without 
exception. The <rapitularlcfi begin long before the reigu of Charles 
the Great? we have HOiiie which go Ijm^k to the Merovingian period» 
'rhe king who makes the law Li also the supreme judge. ITo has hin 
own court of justict^ and all other courts derive their authority from 
him* tie can everij in virtue of his absolute powers transgress the 
ordinary nilcs of justice and onler jiersuns who appeair to him to be 
dangerous to be put to death without trial. Childebert It^ for example, 
otice invited mie of his great men, named Msgiiovald, to his pilace at 
Mets: under tlie pretext of shewing him bomu animal hunted by a [>ack 
of hoimdsp and while he was standing rtt a window enjoying this 
spectacle the king bad him stmek down by une of his men with an 
aie. Anyone who committt?d a crime by onJer of the king was declared 
immune from penalty* Tliv king mmlc war and peace at will, levied 
taxes at his pIciL'iure, appeduted idl functionaries an<l cuiilinnet] the 
ekx;liQii of liiishops. All the fordid of the ^tatc were in his hands^ 
All his orrlers—they were known na imnni —must 1 k‘ obeyed; the 
violation of uny of I hem was punished with the extremely heavy line 
of 60“ i^cdd ^lldL All pcisnns belonging to the kingV houKehold were 
protectcil by a zcfrgrM three times wa great us ordiimty [lersonii of 
the same chess. 

Against a despoHc \im^ of this power neither the great mefi nor the 
people pt^sesse^I any remedy ■^vt tliat of revolt; and such revolts are 
frtiquent in the -Mcmvlnglan periml. So small number of these kings 
perished by the assasaiifis knife, (hie day one of his subjeeb told king 
Guntram, ** We know where the mtc is which cut off tlie heads of thy 
brothers, and its edge is still keen; en; long it shaJI cleave tby t.kull."' 
At Paris, on another occaaiou, Guntmni Pi.>^iiibktl the people in a 
church and addressed them thus: '^*^1 adjure you, iiniejfi mid wotnen lieire 
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present, to renmin fiuthful to me ; slay nsc not ye hIcw my hrethrtn. 
Suffer lue tu live yet three veRra that I may bring up my nephei™. If 
1 die von will [lerish also, for you will have no king strong enongh to 
defend you.** 'llie govern immt was thite o despotism tompen-'d liy 

At the bqfinnmg of the Merovingian period there was no coiinol 
liaving the right to aiKi* the king and m± litnila to his power, llm 
aiseinhlies which Tacitus describes disappcarctl after the mvaaions. 
From time to time the great men assembled for a milltary^ex^ilion, 
and eiiilcuvoiiml to. impose tlieir will upon the king. In 556 Chlotar 1 
led an expedition against tlie Saxons. They tendered their submission, 
offering him succcssivcily the half of their pro[>erly, their noeba, 
hc^riia fuid And linall)' all they poti^cafled. Ibt? 

willing to iKt^pt ihia otter, bfut Ins wairion^ (omd their way intci \m 
tent and Ihwattiied to kill him if he did not leat! them agaiiistt Use 
eneinv. He wits obliged to yield to their ifi^Utence and met with n 
scvei^ defeat. Hot thiit ia a wise of violent action an tlic pari of aii 
aniiy in revolt, uot of odviee given by an aiiseiubly regularly wjnpniUwL 
Such assemblies do not oppeor until the eW iif the Merovingian pnod 
and then wf a new creation. 'ITie bijihopw alwayf^ nmde a proctice of 
meeting iii council, and at these meetings they pi^ omon^ '^bich 
were nulliuritativc fur all Christians. During the civil wars the great 
kvmeu also began to meet in order to confer upon their tommiiii 
interests, and the bi-shops took jiart in these assemblies also. of 

the three kingdoios—fria refftm i« thev are called by the chronicler,— 
had tlierefore its assemblies of this kind. The sovereign was ohligcd ^ 
reckon with them, lUid consulted them on geneml luatters. Suhsee]uenllv 
when the Carolingians had again united the kingdom, there* was otily 
one a-ssemblv. It was soinmoned regularly in tlie month of AIan:h and 
beesatne knJwn as the licld of March—eampiM martUts, 'Hie J^at 
men came thither in amis, and if war w'as dccidtd on they t«ik the held 
immcdiatelv against the enemy. Before long, however, as the ravalry 
liiul great ■dillieuUv in linding fodder in March, the ii.v%embl_V was 
trensferred, about the middle of Die seventh i^eulury, to the nionlh of 
M,iV, when there wt«i grass for the homes in the mendowH, and the 
ranipa.» taaTtiug became the tampuJi frtitiUti/i. 'niose who were *uinmoii« 
t« this asscmblv brought to the king gifts in money or m kmU, 
which Ixwame the prindpal source of rev^ue of the ^tale; ttay' tn«i 
peivor ■ neeuseil of high treason, and bifore them were promulgat^ me 
caniluk -s, TItc a.sseiiiblv was thus at once an army, a 
a legal tribunal. 'Hie Carelingians made it the most important part 
of the miichinerv of govenniient. 

The king wlis aided in the work of ndministration In' iiiinwnnis 
officials who Ijoth held posts in the royal household and pwfonned lui- 
ministmti'o functions in the t^Utc. We may mention the Ueferendancs 
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who drew up fmd diplomat in the mine of the king; the Counbc 

of the Paliiei\ who directed the proQcdiire before the rayal trihuiiid; the 
CubicLiIiiries who hud charge of the treftsurics in which the wealth of the 
king vras kid up; the SencschjJs^ who Rjartfigcd (among other thuig^) 
the royal tables tlie Manihab., who had eonstablca /ttabHfi) under 

their orderSj and were Maateni of the Horne, etCn Among these offtciBla 
the foremost place wa^ gradually taken by the Mayor of the Pidace, 
whose ofHcfi peculiar to the MerovingifiTi coortfl. landed proprietoKa 
were in the habit of putting tlicir various domaiiis under tlie charge 
of majonp^^ inayorft: and a domujf, placed over these various maycim, 
sujicrvised all the estates, and all the revenues from them were paid in 
to him- The Mayor of the Palace was at first the overseer of all the 
royal estates^ and was also diargcd with uiaintainiiig disci plinc in the 
royal hou^hold. Iking always in clow relation with the king, hc^oon 
ii«'t|uircd pulitical functions^ If the king was a iniiior, it was his duty 
iis ruitneitis to watch over hk education. I'hc dukes mid counts^ who 
came from time to time to the palace, fell under his authority, and 
before long he began to ^tid them orders when they were in their 
jidministrative districts; and he uotjuirefl on infiiience in tJieir appoint¬ 
ment, As the whole of the labninbtration centred in the [>a]iiec he 
liecame in the end the hewi of the adminlstmtion^ He presided over 
the royal court of jttstfee and often comriiarLded the amiy. fu the 
struggle of the great men agaiast the royal house one of the {mints for 
which they contended wan the right to ini|iose upon the sovereigii a 
iiiayoT of the |ialace of tlieir choice; and each division of Gaul (Nemstria, 
Burgundy iind Au^tra.^U) desired to liavc its own mayor. Wu have noeii 
tliflt a single family, de^-nded from Amulf and Pepin I, si^ucceedcd in 
gettiug the office of Mayor of the Palace into their own liaudfi and 
rendered it hereditary. From 687-751 the Mayors of this family 
were the real nilen4 of the FnwiktHh kingdom, and in 751 it w*ks ^drong 
enough to wize the crovniK 

'LTie court was fret]ucnted by a coiLKidombk number of persons. The 
young som of the nohIcA were brought up there, being conmietided 
to the care of one ur other of the great oHiciab uf the palace. They 
there ^ened their rti^preutictship to civil or militaiy life; and might 
look forward to rettiiing later ^ouie imporiant I’he otficiab 

aig^igod ill local adminifitratioii <ajiie rret|uently to tlie palajce to re^Kive 
instrtictions- Other great inen wided tliere in the hope of receiviiig 
Monic favour, Bc^idca these lay men > many ecclesiastics were there to Ik 
met vrith, hishofis coming from their dioc^, clcig)' of the reyol chapel, 
deigy in search of a bcuefict. All tljcse permits were of the 

king, his faithful servanU, his tkit is io ^ay *^hi& people” (Irfsh-X 

AdisHuctivc position among them was held by" the who 

were the descendjanbi of the Gemianic Thev formed the king^s 

body-guard, and usually ate at the royal table. Thev took an oath to 
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jirotect lilt kiiag in all cjn-nriLstaiiccA, ’'I'liev wen? often JHint to defeml 
frontier forlMsaiea, and thm fonned a kind of finuill idanding onny- 
lliey wore iJso dmrged with iniportjuit tni^turLs, 

The kingdom wob divided into dJ^rictH knowTi ms poffi In earlier 
tiruL^ tlio paffi oorrespondo^l to tlie former Gollu-liomflJi bnt 

in the liurthem part of the kingdom thoir nuiuber was inerea-sed. At 
the hoiid of the was the count, row/rj —in Teutonic j^rn/I The 

king appointed tlic rnunts at his oviii plcas-ure^ and eould diocMe them 
from any elass of sDcicty* .somotiin^ naming a mere freedmiin^ I^co- 
diiMtcs^ the Count of Tours who ((immllcd so dolcnlly with Bidicip 
GregorVt had been bom on an <^tAte belonging to the royn] trejiaiity 
ill the idiUid of Rhts and liail been employed ux a first in the 

kitchen, and afterwards in the Isakery of King Charil>ertH HiLving run 

away seveitd timcfi he Imd been inarketl by having hLs cars clipped. 
Charibeii's wife had only lately freed him when the king appointed him 
C\njnt of Tours. The eoimts were dioseu not only from all classes 
of six^ety, but from the various of the kirigrlomn Amtmg \hom^ 

who are known to us then? are more G4dlo-Honian» thau Franks, 
Within his district the count escerdsed almost every kintl of authority^ 
lie policed it, and arrested i-rimInals; he held a court of justice^ he 
levied ta^es and made disbursements for public purposes, paying over 
the residue each year into the royal treoi^ury; he executed all the king's 
ctniiinanrlis and took under his protection the widow and the orphan. 
He was id I-powder ful alike for good aud ill, and unfortunately tho 
Merovingian counts, grecfly of gain aud ill-supervised, did chiefly evil: 
l^udostes of Touts woh no isolated exception among them. To o^ist 
them in their numerous duties the counts appointed “ vican^^** The 
vicar represented the count duniig his fmiuent absences; in Mime oases 
he oil ministered a f>flrt of the dinitricb awhile tho count adminbitered the 
ttinainder. Before long there were several vicars to eadi county and 
it was regularly subdivided into districtfi called vicariates. The 
htuKlrvdmian’" or IhuNjgittu^ of the Salle law^ was 

identified with tlie vitivr aud ihe terms liecame fiVnonymous. 

Often it w^as neecssaiy to concentrate in the lumds of a single lul- 
ministrator authority over several counties. lu this cjuie the king placed 
over the counts a duke, llic duke wjw priiicipully it military leailer: he 
coiuinanded the oriny, and the counts within his jurisdiction liad to 
inarch under his orders. The duchy did not form a ptmianeiit adininistni- 
tive district like the county; it usually dkupp^red aioug with the 
dreutnstanecs that gave rise to the appointiiient^ In certain distriebi 
however, in Champigrie, in ,r\Jwtce and beyond the Jura on the shores of 
the Luke of Neuchitel, there were permanent duchies. In the kingdom 
of Burgundy we find the title as that of an official who 

gnvemetl the pirt of Provence which w-as attocheil to Burguiidy, and 
also appear^ to have held the chief militiity coniinand in that kirigilom 
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The olHtial who held the cominanri in tluit [mii df Provencdt whtcli wm 
a depciideney of Au^trasm, Ijone the title df were 

doubth'^s boTTOweci ftoin the Ostrogoths, who were the masters of 
Proveoi^ from 50ft to 

It remains to notiec the orguoisation of jiisticej finance and the army. 
ITie nfufes of Merovingiftfi Oaul w'cre not all tinder one law, Eiich race 
hatl ita owTi; the principle that the system of law variofl accorditig to 
the race of the perMim who were to lie judged The GalJo-lloiiionK 
continued to be judged aceortiing to the Roman law^ especially the 
compilation mode among the Visigoths and known under the name of 
the Breviarium Jlaru'L As it was in the region nouth of the Loire 
thfit the GallcHJloinans were least milted with harbanan elenients, 
it was in Af|Uitaiiic that the Roman law ludgcat maintained its 
hold. The BurgtindiflJis and the Visigotits liad already their own 
syfltefitM of law at the time when their kingdoms w'eno oiTrthrown by 
the Franks, and the men of these races t'oiitiiuied to be judged by these 
laws throughout the whole of tlie Merovingian penod. llie Merovingian 
kings caused the citstomoiy laws of the other barharian peopleg lo he 
preserved in writing. In ^1 probahilstv tlic eariio-'st redaction of the 
Salic Jaw goes hack to Clovis, and is doubtlean to he placed in the loiit 
ycai>i of his reign, after hia victory over the Visigoths, ^7^11. We 
cannot place it earlier, for the following reasons. Tie Germanic peopk^# 
dicl not use the I.atin language until lifter tlicv had become inixeil with 
the Gallodtonian pc>pi]iaticiii: hi the siaile of tines the itlonelary Hystem 
of Widi is used, which only iiiakc!^ its appearance in the Merovingian 
periofii further, the Salk law contains imiutions of the Vjsigothic laws 
of Etiric (4f>IL4ft4)- finallyi it is evident that the Franks are imeitcOi 
of tliL' Vi.sigoths, since they provide for the caae of men dwelling bevund 
tlw; ira»^ Li^Tm—liEmf^ dted before the trihunab. On* tbu 

uther hnnfi, it ii< nut possible to pliiec the rcfliiction mueh later, .‘>incv 
the law iii not jet Icuvenwl with the Ciirijjjlati spirit; onlv in later rwliic- 
tions diies Christiiui influence nppcjir. SiniikrJy, there inx' incorjKjratetl in 
thi'se Inter ivdartions en pi tiilaries cmnnKtinff (ro'm the iiiiniwliatesucftHsor* 
of C'loviH. The law of the llipuarinuSj even in Its mmt ancient ijortionfi, 
is later thfui thii reign of t'luvis; that of the Aluiitans docs not appuir 
to he earlier than the coniiiienceinent of the eighth centunv wi* that 
of thy Bavarians i^irltcr tlian 744^-^74«. Other laws, I ike those of [be 
S^on* anil 'l^uriiigians were not reduced to writing until the titiic of 
Charles tht Great. These collections of laws must not be regaided as 
axles. The subjeeta are not co-ordinated ; there are few ruliw of civil 
laws tliey are chiefly occupied with wales of fin w and ruiot of procedure 

Justice was ndministerof! in the sinatler Biaes bv the renteniere 
or vicars, in the more importwit by the wunts. 'ihtth classes of 
oIBcials Iwld regular wurts called tn Utin in Genuanie ja«// or 

Tlie sittings of these mirts took place at fixed periods and 
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the dates were known beforehand. The vit^uy iwid eomits were le^'.isted by 
freemen known as ra^hmbur^ or bom homhitx who sat w ith the nfficiak, 
jisaisted them w ith their coum^els, anfl intervened in the dclvttc.-s, and 
Et was they who fixed the aaiount uf the fine* to be paid by the guilty 
party. At first the vodtd in number^ before long however 

the presence of seven of tlieiii w^as m|uisite in order that a judgment 
might be valid. The mehmburgi were notables who gave a portion of 
tlieJr time to the ptiblie service; Charity the Great mcule a far-reaching 
reform when he sulistituted for them regular otBcials tniined in legal 
knowledge^ known as xcabhtL The eounti^ also ninde progresses thn^fiigii 
tlieir districts, reoeiv'ed petitions from their subjects and ^ive imoK^liate 
judgment witliout ohsening the strict rules of prcKedure. Above the 
coiintV eoLirt of Justice wiis the king's. It was held in one of the rx^yal 
viititi: and presided over liy ilie king, or. later on, by the flavor of the 
Palace, llie president of the court was assisted by and i torsmore or 
nmnerouH according to the importance of the taise; thc^ were 
bishops, counts or other great per^nages prcsiml a I the pidace. The 
king could call up before his court any coses that lie pleji^xJ. He judged 
regiihirly the high olfirials, men placed under his mundbim^ of 

trea^n and ca-ies in which the royal treasury w^as intetx^tccL He 
reived appeah^ from the sentences deliverwi In the count's wnrL "Hit 
kingV court also exercised jurl^iction in certain matters of beneficence; 
before ft the slave waa freed by the ccreniouv of uniiiutnission known 
os pcf ami marnefl [jersions iiiaile mutual donation of giKids, 

In addition to has regular jurisdiction the king made a pnu-tice of 
travelling through his realm, hearing the complaints of libi Mubjeet-'*, 
and redressing their grievancc5i without waiting for all the delays of 
legal procednre. T-Tie Aieroviwgian legal tribunals endeavuuriK] to 
introduce some degree of order into a state of society in which 
crimes were rife, and to sidistitute the regular action of law for private 
vengeance and family feud. ( i nfortunately they did not summed. 

Under the Merovingian kings the syirtni of taxation establishcil by 
the Roniiuis gradually fell into diyrwe. M'his is not dillicult to explain 
when rein ember that this fiscal system was% exlrernelv complimtiHi^ 
and that the kings had really very little to provide fur in tliL- wav 
of^ disbursements. llie officials received no jwvlaries* but hiid Uie 
cfijiiymeiit tjf the revenues of certain viliat helonging to the royal 
tr^isiiry. When they went on circuit in the servic^c of the king, 
private perKUtks were obliged to furnish them with food, lodgir^ and 
means of tmnsjKjrt. llic army cost the king nothings for his wurriorB 
Imd to provide their owii e^juipmenL Tlic od mill 1 st ration of justice 
was a source of revenue to the king in the shape of the ccmfiKvatians 
mid fines impased by the courts. Ilia expenses were limited to the 
maintenance of his court and the donations maiJe to the gmit iiien 
and the chimehes, and these expenses were covered by bis different 
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which came chieflj from the royal donminaH The kings became 
possei^^ of numerous mtlae scattered over the vanous district^^ of GauU 
am! thesie properties were constantly augmented by purchases, donations 
mid ndvantageous excheutges. It is true that at the dosie of the 
Mciovingian epoch the kings, in order to conciliate the great men, 
distributed among them a large number of these royal esLat^» ?uid the 
treasury became impoverished. 

In the second pJaee, the levied, at least at the beginning 

of the period, a number of taxes direct and indirect, which were 
adafitutions of the former Homan itupostH. ITiey raised customs due* 
on thif goods which passed thraugli certain towTus, others on 
gocMb juissing aloug the high-roads, by a pubbe bridge^ or tmng- 
purtei;! by river, and on goods exposed for sole in markets. But these 
dues were often mnde over to the ehiirehes, abbeys or private pemoas. 
Sometimes also the king levied a tax on men who w^ere not of free 
eondition. Tins was the old rapitath hinnann. Those w^ho were liable 
to it were inscribed hi a public regifiter known as the polpph/chfim^ But 
this impost gnulually lost Its importance. The queco Buthlldis, who 
lived at the periixl when Ebroin was Mayor of the Palace, and vran 
herself a former Breton slave, forbade the levying of this tax, tiecause 
parentri killed their children rather than pay for them. The tax bc?oiune 
A custamajy' due, of which the incidence was limited to c^rtalu jiersoiiii: 
traces of it are found in the time of C-harles the Great. Siidilorly the 
lanfi tnx, €itpiia£m terrena, brought in less and less. Smitten by fear id 
the divine wrath Cliilperic himself burned the registers in onJer to win 
bock the favour of Gthl. The fnpUalm ttrrcna came to be limited to 
cjertain lamb^ os the tapitatio hunmna was to certain persons. At the 
end of the Merovingian pcriiid it hecamc necessmy to create new imposts, 
aiifl then the warrinnf were required to bring to the spring a^^^mbly 
gifts uoniinaUy voluntary, which soon became compulsory, llie minting 
of eoiiiHgc was in the earlier part of the period oiiothcr source of 
revenue. For a long lime the Frankish kings coniiiiecl themselves to 
iuiibiting the imperial currency; Theodebert was the firat to place his 
name and effigy on the gold aoikU. But hi* example was little followed. 
Down to the se^-entb century coinage was minted in Gaul bearing the 
mme^ of former Em|>efors like Anastasius, Justin and ■lustiuian^ w'liose 
types became penujfHient, or of contemporair Emperoj^ like Heniclius 
(GlO-dikl). From the tniildle of the (seventh century^ onward we find 
no corns bearing an ciRgy* On one ride W'C find simply a nian^s iiFime 
—that of the monrtariujt-^n the oilier that of the lumlily. More 
tlian 800 WaI naniei^ are found on tlje .Merovingian coiiiB, Evidently 
coining had become Almost entirely free again; minters. provided with 
a royal autlioriMitiOEi^ went from place to- place, converting Inguts 
into specie. Charle* the Great however resumed the exclusive right of 
coining. 
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The composition of the army varied during the MeroviBgJan i>eriod. 
The army of Clovis with whi<i he eonejuered Gaul wiiii od anny of 
barbarians:^ to which some Roman BoIdicrs> encamped in the country, luvd 
joined themselves. These Roman troop long presen^d their name, 
their oecontrements, their insignia. Later it seems clear that certfun of 
the borbanan tribes were liable to special military obligations, and in 
ease of mililiAry expeditionj^ were the first to take the field- Thti armies 
which descended from Gaul upon Italy in the sixth century were priiicijjaHy 
composed of Burgundian warrioRi. The Saxons cstahlisjied near Bayeux, 
the Taifali, whose name is found in the Poitivin district of nffaugesr 
were for long distinctly military colonies whose members took the iidd 
at the first alarm of war. But soon the Gallo-Honians, too, find a place 
in the annies. Some of them douhtless asked leave to join an expedition 
which was likely to bring bick spoil; thuiioe/orward their desrendanii 
w^erc under obligation to render niilitaiy service. Others were obliged 
by the count or the duke to equip themselves^and in this way a precedent 
wjLH created which bound their dencendanis. ITius certain free persons, 
whether Gallo-Rotnans or barbarians, are subject to the obligation 
of military senice, just m certain prmns are subject to the rapitiiim 
hiimfiua and certain lands to the rupiiaiio terrena. Tliose prsons were 
obliged to ami theniselves and miLTch wbenever the king Kunimuned 
them to do so. But they were mrely all summoned at one time; the 
king first called on those w ho lived in the neighbourhood of the scene 
of war* If it was for an expedition against Gcniiany he Hummoneii the 
fighting-nioii of Australia, for a war against Brittany he summoned the 
men of Tijur^s PoitieriH Baycnx, Le Mans and Angers. Ail the men 
thus mustered served at their own expnse, and remained cm canipign 
all suminer; in winter they returned to their homes, to be recalled, 
if need were, the following spring, Charles tlie Great made a grait re- 
fortii ill the niilitar}^ organisation. He based the obligation to militjuy^ 
service upon proprty, tire principle being that eveiyone who ^KKssessed 
a eertaui number of manm was obliged to serve. The nnmber varied 
from year to year according to the number of fighting-men required. 

We tlius see how these institutions were inccs?santly transfornietl by 
tlie infiuenre of circumstances and by human action. Roman and 
Gemianic elements were comhined in them in various profiortioiis, and 
new eleinents were adde^l to them. Tlie Merovingiau infititutions tbtis 
I'anic to form a new Hystem; and frons them arise by a fierier of transfor¬ 
mations the iiistitutidTis of Charles the Great, 

(Inly the Churcji, which conueets itself with the Gallo-Rtmian Church, 
pre^*nis an iipparancc of greater fixity, since the Church elaiiofi to hold 
always the same dogmas and to be founded on stable principlKi^ Never* 
thcless even the Church imderwent an evolution alniig with tlie itociety 
which it endeavoured to guide. We shall give our attentioii succesaively 
to the secular Church and the religious Ordeni, 
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No qne could boconw n jiicmber of tbo secular der^' without the 
penuission of the king. Anyone who di^ireci the clerical olHce must also 
give certain guarantees of his moral fitne^. His conduct must be 
upright and pure^ and he must possess a certain amount of education- 
To have inarried a second tinie^ or to have inorricti a w'JdoWj debarred 
K man from the clerical olhcCi and those who were married must break 
off oil relations with their wives^ Clerics were distinguished from laymen 
by their tonsui^^ they wore a special co«dunie^ the ctcricatht and 

tliey were judged according to the Roman Ljlw'. Each deric 
attached to a Etpceial church, which he ought nut to 1ea\ic without ttie 
writteti [senni^iou of his bishtip; the councils impose the Bevereat 
penaltiet? upon priests wandering at large 

The chief uf the clergy was the bishops wbn was placed over a 
rliocesc— paroehm^m it was called m the Memvingian pcriixl, Thetpreti- 
cally tliere were many bishops as there had been dmiattJt in Koinaii 
Gaul, but the principle was not rigorously carried out* A number of 
the small cities mentioned in the NotUta Gailmrum hod no biechup in 
the Merovingian period^ for their territory' was united to tliat of a 
neighbouring eity» Ulns waa the in reganl to the 
magm^mm ('rhomme) and the Salfnciutmm (Costellane) in the 

province of the Alpes Maritimae. On the other hand ^me of the 
cities were divided up. St lieniigius established a bishopric at Lnon 
which Was not n Gallo-llom an city. Siniihirly a bishopric was created 
at Nevers. Out of the ctvHojr of NimtM were carved tile bishoprics nf 
Agde and Moguelonnei nut of Norhonne that of Carcassonne; 
out of Nyons that of Relleyp This creation of new bishoprii:^ was due 
to tlie jjrogreas uf Chriiftiaiiity. Certain blshopriuB which tlie Mero- 
vtuginh kiu|pt created in order to make the boundaries uf the dioceses 
cuindde with those uf ilieir ?ihare of th^ kingdnin—such as that of 
Melun^ furmed out of that of and uf Chateaudun, funnefl nut of 
that uf Chartri's—hod only a transient existence. 

ll'noirctically the busht>pM were dcctcd by the clergy and people of the 
city. The election took place in the eath^mb under the pnei^idency of 
the metropolitan or of a biwhop of the prorince; the faithful acchiimed 
the candidate of their choice, who iuimediately took pos^fvEBsion of the 
cpiscopd ebair. But under the Merovingiam it k obcJervable that the 
kinj^ itci|uire little by little on influence in the electiutnv. The sovereign 
made kunwn his choice to the electors in many cases he directly 
designated the prelate. He might, of course, chooTte the man mtist 
worthy of the post, but usually he wft*H content to be brilied. At this 
time,^ saya Gtegurv of lours, “tlmt steed of miquity began to Ijear fruit 
thikt the epibCopol office was sold by the kings or bought by the clericsp^ 
til face of these pretentions of the monarchy the first councib of the 
Merovingfon period, those of 5S3 and ^538, did not fki] to assert the 
andeat canonical rigbfcf. Before long hc»wever the biiphops saw that they 
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must t^ke thing!$ ha ttiej yverv ajid innki^ the bcsit of Iheiiii They were 
prepored to rccogiiiise the intervention of the king «& legitiiiinte, while 
insisting tliat tlie king shouhl not sell the episcopate and should observe 
the canonical snegidutioniL None shall buy the episcopMiI dignity for 
moneyruns the pronoiincement of the Fifth Council of Orleans, of 549 1 
**the bishop shall, with the kixig'^A consent and according to the choice of 
the clergy and the jieople, he consecrated by the inetiO|>olitan and the 
other bishop of tlie province.” lliesi; principles wert; recalled at the 
fiunous council of Cl4, but without the Tnention of the king: the 

decease of a bi>ihop there shfdl be appointed in his place w'hoever shall 
have been elected by the metropolitan, the bishop of the province, and 
tl^e clergy and people of the city, without hiiidmnrc: and without gift of 
money.” Chlotar II in the edict confirming these canons modi Bed the 
tcimr of this article^ While recognising the right of election of the 
prsons interested, be maitituined the right of intervention of the prince. 

If the elected prwon worthy, he shall be consecrated, upon the order 
of the prince." From that time forward the eatablndied prcxx*fiure was 
as folhiw^. On the death of a prelate the citizens and the pople of tine 
assemble, under the presidency of the iiietrojKjfiti'm and the other 
bishops of the province. ITiey choose the successor and make known to 
the king the act of election—roawatftut maiinri pro tpi^optiiu. If the 
king approves, he Imiisinib to tJie metropolilati the otder to csuiisecmte 
the bishop-elect, and invites the other bishop of the province to lx* 
pre?ieiit at the ceremony. If he ii dis^tisfied with the election, he 
requests the electors tn choose another candidate^ and sonietimes he 
himself nominates him. 

The power of tJtoi bishop wa^ very great. All the clergy of the 
diocese Were under hb control, and in the epiKcopil city a certain 
minilier of clerics lived in the bisbop^s house and ate at his table, 
ChmicgBJig, hi^^hi^p of MetK, laid down about the middle of the eighth 
century a very strict nde for these deigy, requiring them to live as 
a community: tliis was the origin of secular canons. 'ITiroughont 
the whale diocese the bishop reserved to himself certain religiou-Hi 
functions. He alone luuJ jiower to consecrate altars and churches, 
to bless the holy nils, to coiilimt the young and to ordain clergy^ 
All other functions he delegateii to the archpricata^ who^ appoint- 
mciit wai either made or sanctioned hy him. Only these archpriests 
bad the right tn baptise, an<l at the great festivals they alone hml 
the right to say mass. The district under the authority of the 
archpriest soon came to be considered as a smaller parDchia w'ithin 
the larger /j/micAm. I'be archpriests were generally placed in the 
mci, the laige country-towns. Under them were the clcrici^ who served 
the oratories of the vilhru these clerics were presented by tiie prtsprietors 
nf the viUut for institution by the bishop. The bishop was x-wisted in 
his work by an orclideacoh who exercls^ nvernight among ttie clergy 
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nnd judged contejitions arising among them. It wjis the bishop, too, 
who administered Church properly, nnd tliiK property wa.'t of Inr^ 
extent. Ncrer were donations to the Churth more abundaot than in 
tlie Merovingian period. TTie benefai'tors of the Church were, lirst, 
the hish themselves: Bcrtramn of Mans left to his see thirty-five 
estaU-s. ilien there were the kings, who hoped to atone for their 
crimes by pious donations, and rich laymen who to provide for the 
salvation of their souls despoiled their heirs. All properly ms^uired 
by the Chnreh was, acconling to the tamons of the eonneiLs, irmlienable. 
The Chureh always r«s;iv^ and never gave liaek. In addition to 
property, Uic Cliureh received from the kings certain fimincial 
privileges, snch as exemption fmm customs^luca snil market-tax. Often, 
too, the sovereign mode over to the Church Ihe right to levy dues 
at specified plates. I'urther, since Moses had gnmted to the tribe of 
Levi, that is to say to the priests, the right of levying tithes upon 
the fruits of the earth and the increa.w of the cattle, the Meruvingian 
Church claimed a similar contrihution, and threatened with excom¬ 
munication anyone who should fiul to pay it. 'llic tithe was generally 
paid by the faithful, hut it wil> not made obligatory by the State. It 
only acquitef) tliat dianicU'r in the time of Charles the Great. All this 
property was theoretically in the diorge of the bishop of the diocese. 
He was' retpiired to divide it into four imutU, one for the uiaiiitcnaiiec 
of the bishop and his household, one for the payuieut of the der^ 
of his dioccHC, one for the ptwr, and otie for the building and repair 
of churehes. I,ittlc by little, however, properly became attached to 
secandory parishes and even to mere oratories. 

The bishop had great influence within his city n* well ua in the 
State. In tlte city lie aclwl as an administrator and carried out u'orks 
of public utility. Sidtuiiiis uf iStaiu^ built an embunkment along 
the Uhitie, Felix of Sanies stmightened the course of the I mire, Didier 
of Cahois constructed aqueducls. 'fhe bishop thus took the place of 
the roriner mnnk-ipal magistrate!!, whose office liml died out he received 
tlw town to govern guticrnandfiTn ); by the end of the Meruvingiim 
period certiuii citiw are alrenily episcopal cities, lliu bishop iiiaiutoins 
the enuKe of his pirishioimr* before the officials of the State, and even 
before the king himself; he obtains for them alleviation of imposts and 
oil kinds of favoure. 'I'he bishops' protection was especially extended 
to a i-lwiss of [Hirsous who fortued as it were their clientage—widows, 
urjiluuis, the poor, slaves, and captives. The poor of the city were 
formed into a regularly organised body, their names were inscribed on 
tJie reghiters nf the Churcli, and tlicy were known as the midriadariL 

The bishops and the clergy in general enjoyed iinportaiit legal 
privileges. From G14 onwanLs the clet^" could only be judged on 
criniiiinl charge by their bishops; the bishops themselrc-s coidd only 
be died liefore eoundls of the Churth. But, still more important, 
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IflVinen «'ert f;k(l t*i uiftki; the bishop the Arbiter of their diiretEnces; 
they knew thnt they woiUd find in him a judge more just fuiJ better 
r!iBtnitt«t tbiui the cmint. The Church could also give protevtioti to 
lualcfftctors; the crimirm], once he hnd crossed tile SHcnsJ threshold, 
mold not be tom thenw; it was commonlv beiicved that friglitfiil 
ehAHtiseiiients liiul smitten those who attempted to nokte the rights of 
*£tnctuarvB ^ 

It would easy tn shuw how gnresiy sioKioral was the Frankish 
race--the history of Gregoiy of 'fours is filled with the retold of 
Jiuirible erimeii—but at the same time they were profoundly cixvhilous 
and supeistitioue. On Sundaj-s, at the sou'nd of the Ijclls, Uiev rushed 
in cTowtls to the churches. They fretjtitntly rtteivc'd the coinniunion, 
Atid it was a tereihle punishment to be deprived of it. Apart from 
the Church services the Franks were constaiitlv at praver. Tiiey 
belicvetl not only in God hut in the saink, whom Micv'continnallv 
invoked, and tliey believed in their inlcirentioii in ttie affairs of this 
world. They were eapr to procure relics, which had healing jiowtT. 
The Church hmJ iu its cirntml ftacmiients, reli^oji^ liealiiig virtue, 
wid the hhhop held the first plate in tile CTigrch; he was felt to bti 
investt'd with Bupematurnl power, and the faithful helil him in awe. 

Above the bishop was the nietrupoUtan. With a few mre exrep- 
tioni^ the mctropolitnji liiid his seat at the chief town of the Romoji 
province. In the conrsu of the fifth rerttiry, the provijice of Vienne 
was cut in two: there was one metropolitan at \'ienne, another at 
Arles. The latter annexed to his jurisdiction the proviiioes of the 
Alpes IVIaritimae (Enibrun) and of Narbononsis U (Aix). Thence¬ 
forward twelve metropolitan secs were distinguished : Vienne, Arles, 
J reve.s, Rheiids, Lynns (to w‘hich was united 1 jesan^oii h Kuucn, Tours, 
Sens, Bourgus, Bordeaux, Eauze and Narboniie. 'l*he metropolitan 
had the right to convoke provincial councils, and presided at them. 
He escreiicii^ a certiuii ovmight over the bishops of the province, and 
it was to him that it natunUly fell to act as judge among them. 
His title was simply that of bishop: the title archbishop does not 
appear until ctmte the end of the Merovingian periml. The aulhoritv 
nf the inetropolitans was subordinate to that of the Frankish Church (w 
a wliok, which hud as ita organs the national councils, 'fhese councils 
iverc always convoked by the king, who exercised much influmire in 
tnfjr di-libtrmtionis. We hnTe the c.'iuiQnti of nunicTOUS eouneik held 
tjctwecn oil ajid f»l4i ifthich give us a fmJiiis of infomuitioj] rtgaitlixig 
L.ccli5iiiH>»tic^ urgHtiisatiDU luid disci plinOx ca^oiis life not much 

concertied with doctntiE; they recall the to their clu ties, safe¬ 

guard the property of the churciie^ a|^ni?it the covetoiiJ^nKtH of laytiieu^ 
and censuDc |ih^i ciistomfl such augury and norifiH mndorujrK 

ITie i mjikish Church honoured the t^ipacy and regaided the bUhup 
of Home m the successor of St Feter* but the Papacy hud no 
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effective power over this Chureh, except perhap m the 
Arles. Kcading the work of Gregory qf Tours, which w w Ml of lite 
and wflccto 90 exactly the pnssioi^s and ideas of the time, we do not find 
that the Pope plav* any part ia the narrative. The bishops are ap¬ 
pointed withwt his inUrvention and they go%'e™ their chutes wi thout 
Mtering into rektiona with him. At the end of the -lUtth rentaiy, aa 
we saw earlier, Gregory the Great maintaiuEd an actne eorrespon^ence 
with BrunhiliL He give* her advice, and hi* adnre was without 
doubt, Ikleued to with respect. The pope takes no direct action but 
he umes the queen to act. It i* not ditfieull to see however that he 
was quite ready to supersede Brunhild in tlie task of directing the 
Fiankish Church; he would like to make Candidun, who wiu t^ 
ndministralor of the papal patrimony in Provence, a kind of leg^ 
beyond the Alps. 'Hiere can lie no doubt that Gn^ry 1, be bvi^, 
would have succeeded by hi* able policy in re-eslabliKhing ta 
papal authority (w it had been exereised by Leo I before the fall of the 
Empire. But'after the death of Gregory m 604 rektioiw hetiraii 
Rome and the Pranks became very rare for more than a century- 
Thera arc only one or two instances of such relations to * 
point. Pope Martin 1 (64D-6.55), for esninple, requested ^ns of 
Ihurebcrt to aMcmble councils in order to combat the Mouo^dete 
he^Y. which was supported by tl« Byamline Emi«™^ Relabons 
were'not effectively resumed until the eighth century, but they were thou 


to Iwvvc jtn immense influence upon general history. 

tVe have alnaidv seen how. in their opposition to the Lnipeiw of 
Coustjmtinople, tbe'popes sought the aid of the Mayon. of the PalM*, 
and how this alliance wo* concluded. have ako noticerk in passing, 

bow Boiiifore brought under the authority of the Holy Sec the Gi^anic 
tare whom he converted to tlie Christku faitb. But, bemde* ^ib, with 
the aid of (‘arlomati and Pepin (after 73J>), Boniface accompliiihwl potter 
task. After the death of Ikgoljert the Prankish Chureh hi^ fallm 
into profound decadence, and Charles Martel had sunk it sbQ lower by 
conferring bishoprics and abbeys on rude and ignorant laymen. Ibeee 
bishops and aldwts never wore clerical vestment*, but alwiiys sword 
<iii<) baldric. Thev dissipated the property of the Church and sought 
to bequeath their office* to their bastards. For eighty years no 
council was CBllcd. Every vestige of education and drilisatioii was iu 
ilaiurer of being swamptd. A complete reform of the Choreh w^s 
ill the intcrL'fitft ot sock-lv ilselt To Carlonmii ^md Pepm 
belongs the merit of having perceived this, fliul thev entrusted this great 
work to Boiiifare. Once more a weries of conneiU was held, in the 
dominions of Carloinaii as well os in those of l‘epm; tliere wa* even a 
general council of the whole kingdom in March 745 at E»tiiines m 
UainaulL TTic ecclesift-stical hierarchy wo* restored, mensures were 
taken against priesG of wandaious life; the clergy were encouraged to 
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better isducated. Above alli this refonued clergy wm pb\eed 
under the authority of the Papacy; the road to Home bemiiie familiar 
to theiD^ Oil the one hand there woa a political alliance between the 
popes and the Mayors of the Palace i on the other relations were renewed 
between the dergy of what had been Gaid and the Papacy^ Xhus was 
rocovcml the idcai of Christian unity in one sole Choreh under the 
authority of the Pope, os the successor of the apostle Peter. 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of the secular Church, but in e^'en 
a summacy account of the Church of the Meroviugjan period a place 
must lye found for the monasteries. Aa early as the Bith century, before 
the conquest of Clovis, fatuous abbeys bod arisen upon Gallic soil. 
Such were Uguge near Poitiers, Marmouticr and St Martin in the 
territory of Tout^s, St Honomt on one of tlie islands of Lerins, St 
Victor at Marseilles. In the time of Clovis C-aesnritis founded in the 
town of Arles one monastery for men and another for women. Under 
Clovis and hU successors monasteries rapidly increasod in nuiober* 
Childcbert 1 founded tliat of St Vincent, dose to the gati^ of Paris, 
afterwards to be known as St Germain-dea^P^^ % Chlotar E founded 
St ^luflarfl of SoiKsoiuj^ while liadcgund^ the Thuringiaii wife whom 
he hod repudiated, built Ste Croix of Poitiers. To Guiitmui is due 
the foundation of St Marcel of Chalon'^jur-Sadiie, and the extcasluti 
of St Uenignus of Dijon. Private persons followed the example of 
the kings. Aridius, a friend of of Toun$, founded on one 

of his estates the monostety' which fmm his name was known as 
St Yrieix. All these monasteries were placed under the charge of 
the bishop, who \"bited them and if necessary recalled the monks to 
their duty. At the head of the household was placed an abboU 
generally chosen by the founder or hU descendants, but in soqie cases 
elected by the community, subject to the bishop^E confimiatioq* Kacb 
monastery was independent of the rest, and hod a rule—rrgWa—of its 
own, bas^ upon principles Ixurowed from the early monks in Egypt, 
from Fochojnius^ Basil and the writings of Cassion and Ceesarius of 
Arles. The abbeys did not as yet form cougregaiious obeying the same 
rule* Since they confined themselv^ to serving as a refuge for aouis 
wounded in the battle of life, they had no induetice on the outride world. 
They were not centres of the religious life radiating an inlluence beyond 
the w^oUh of the cloister and exercising u direct action u]>on the C'hurcb. 

This type of monaHtic life was tlie creation of an Irish monk, Coliim- 
banus, who landed on the Continent about the year oSd* He settled in 
the kingdom of Guntram, and established^ in the neighbourhood of the 
Vosges, three monasteries, Aimegmy, Luxeuil (known in Koaion times 
for its medicinal bathsaiid Fontaines. Tlie^ three houses were under 
his dinection and he gave them a common rule^ which wo* dbtiiigiibhed 
by its extreme severity. Obetlicnce was required of the monk ^evon 
uiito death,"" according to the example of Christ, who was faithful to 
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t it. J^nJer. Loyal di^ipl.^ of K- W refomcd or foonded ,o Ga j 
a laniP nuuibcr of momisteries; in no aimiiar period were so niany 
?.u Xl L beti^een tlit year^* <510 and fiSO. We ««i mention only the 
Lost frtmou^Ferhterrnmh, Prinn. Etivnl, Scnon®, Moy^nmoutier W 
"nldelZr-Meu^, Malmc^y and Slnvolot Many of the^ mom^tencs 
received fmin one hmiclred to Uo hundred monks. 

VU theae abbeys olievwl the same rule and were Minmted by the 
same spirit- theformwl a sort of twngiegation. Ill gmieml Hiey 

««!« Tlicv chose their abbots and administered their prept-rty freely, 
rxrui monks did not <..nfioe 

of theii monasteries; they desired to play a part m the Ghureh. 
4 Wandrille cldmctl that the monks should not merely be^ (dlowed to 
fs^ont the years which tbev spent in the cloister but those also lO jdi.ch 

Ih^rtrevclled in the ser;;icr of God. ^Fhc ihscipk^ o tolombanus 
^ preia-heis like liimsclf; they proclaioicd the ne^ily of pcinuicc, 
theenpialion of every mistake nccoidiiig to a fixed sc^, m thii of 
the moiiaatery-, and at Uii-s time peiutentiaU began to be widely '=i"- 
'Hie sense oT^iii liccame very keen amon^ the people, and they multipli^ 
Cifts to the Clmreh in orrlcr to atone for their transgressions Hie monk* 
Sso became missionariis i each abbey was, so to spflik, bead-quart^ 
of a mission. St Gall completed the ctmvemion of the Alemans, Eust^ 
abbot of Luxeuil converter! the heretical Wimisci in the neighbourhood 
of Besansxm and went to preacli the Gos^m Havana. ^ 

number of tliesc monasteries caused the drfects of the rule of Culum- 
banns to lie quiekly perceived. Tins rule did not previde for the 
administration of the monastery i it did not prescribe, hour by hour, 
the employ-ments of the day: then, again,it was too severe, too crush- 
ioE and nfUiii reduced men to despair. Now, about a hundr^ yi-ara 
™licr (c 5ii9), Benedict of Nnreia Inul given to the monastery of Moivte 
tlassino an admirable rule; this rule was not known m France until 
after the death of ColumbaiiiiK and the leinaTkable growth of moiiastenes 
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i:onnd€;ted with him, but once known its advantages were soon recogniwd. 
All the qncfttions which Columbanus had left unsettled here received a 
practical solution. It regulated the relations of the abbot witii the 
loonks and of the monks with imc another; it prescribecl the emplov- 
nieuts of the daj and the houis to be divided between prayer, ouMiual 
wciri< and ntudy. Mystical sp^ulations are left aside; there Ls something 
of the legal spirit of ancient Rome in these clearly-drawn precepta. 
The rule of St Bctiedid: at first appeared as a rival alongside of tliat of 
St Columlsanus ; but after the great ecclesiastical refonii associateti wntti 
the name of Boniface it reigned alone; and a little kter LouIh the 
fion of Charles the Great imposed it (817) upon all the monastenea of 
his realm, llie inipetuou& torrent which CnlutnlmnuiJ had let Icsode 
was thus turned into a wide channel, in which its waterp could flow 
calmly. 

Meruviiigtan society was composed of remarkably definite grmlationis, 
each man having hij^ fixed pricey so to speak, marked hy the ^^rrgEld^ 
At the bottom of the scale was the slave, 77ie GennaniJ as wdl ok the 
Romans bad posscssLd slaves, and their number was iticrtiLBed in the 
Merovingian period. After a war the prisoners were uftea reduced to 
servitude; many of these unfortunates Ijeknged to the Slav mce^ and 
the name udavc gradually took the place -of ^rruj» "lliere welt! also 
ftlave^lcalers who went to seek their human merchaa-dise oversea.^; young 
Anglo-Saxons were much sought after on account of their beauty, rtien 
again, a iiiuii who could not pEiy his debts, or a fine inflicted by the courts, 
fell into servitude; and a freeiiiftn who mtimed a slave la=t hLs freednin. 
Slaves were looked on as chattels; the master could sell them or give 
them away at his pleasure. Anyone who stole or killed a slare paid 
a line of ihirtj .ffolidlt just tlie same iimoijnt as was [wdil for stealing a 
horse, and this coinpenjaition yrm paid to the master: tlie slave vrm not 
conHidered to have any family. Slaves were often very cruelly treated 
by their masters; Duke Itfiuching for example maile his slaves put out 
torches bv pressing them agnjURt their naked Icj^. Tlie Church how^ever 
took up tlieir cause; it declared uuioiis between slaves which luul been 
blessed by the priest to be legitimate, and earnestly exhorted tnaster» 
not to yepomlu huslMuid and wife^ parents and children* 

Sjlaves could escape from their condition by enfraiicliisiemimt^ In tim 
jMeroviiigiim pcriiMl there were two kinds of Aolcmit eufrjmduMjmciit^ 
that ptv denaritm l>efore the king, by which the former slave 
the rights of a Frankish freeman, and that of the Churchy hy wliic 
ho became a free Roiuaii^ lii botJi casts he was diHchar^^ frufii 
obligation tow^ards his fonner maater, but rermuiied in a certam 
depetidcncc on the king, who fell heir to the properly of * 

they hiul no children hom after their enfranch^iemenh But msually the 
slave was simply freed by a written est&tcmetit to tlmt eflcct gi^cw by t e 
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imd a fr^edman af kind;» known ns /jfie'fiufl nr (tda^ remained 
in a poedtjon of close dependence upon his former nin*ter. He could, it 
ui tniEt plead in the courts ajid entnr into binding agitjemenfe^ but he 
paid bi» palron a yearly fee known the lidimoniiini^ and if he tiled 
without his patron became his heir. The freedman u^tnally retained 
the land which he hiid cultivated as a hut irctlead of being a 

.trnrj7i^ bolding it became a BifUh holding. 

On the large cHtate^ tJiere was a third clflM of holdings the mnn^i 
in^mite4. These were held by the colmi^ the descendants of the 
former Roman Theoretically these adorn were free, but they 

were Ixiund to their holdingfi; they could not tpilt tfonn wiUiout the 
pcrniissmn of tlie owner, and if they ran away they were brought bick 
bv force- But-, on the other Inuid, so long as they paid their Arnt, 
they could not be ejpelled frotii their holdings and might ciiltivftte 
thein as they chose. They th\i& form an intermefliate class between the 
iilavcs who were tiecl to one place and the freeincn* to whom all roads 
.stocMl open* 

'Hjc freemen might belong either to the conquering mcc, the Franks, 
or the conquered race, the Gallo-Romans; and the two races were under 
difterent hlW^■^* The Balic law the wtrgttd of a ^Uan Frank at two 
hundred solidi^ that of the Roman at one hundred only. But wo must 
not conclude from tins that there was a great gulf fixed' between the two 
races. Wlicre Imth partie;!i Uj a citse w^re GathKHomans^^ they were 
judgvtl according to the Roman law ; when ft GaJlo-Jioman w'os accused 
bv a judgoicnl was fitill given according to the Roman law; it 

was onlv in ft case where a Frank Wics the defendant that the Salic btw 
was appliufh and it is quite natural tlint thift law should be more severe 
upon the murder of a imin of tins r»ftitie mifo tlmn on that of a Roiuon. 

tlw^ further we ailvance in MeronTigiaii histoii^, the more the 
two races become intcruiinglcd. 'ITic Franks atlmireci the Ruinan 
civilisation and endeavourwl to oficiiinilate it; they learned the cuniuiun 
langujige of Gaul, which wajs in process of becoming Romanic^ they 
even prided theinselvrs on learning to speak pure Lfttiu- dlie Gallo- 
RomjiiiH, oil Uieir part^ adopted the military cLUstoms of tlic barbarians, 
'lliev frequently gave Gennuidc names to tlieir children* Both niitions 
were Christian, and Uic conimoiii fiidlh coutributod to bring them 
together- 

In theory all these freemen w^ere equal, but little by little dia- 
tJnciioiiA arose among tbeui^ Lh default of a nobility witb hereditary 
privilege's there grew up an ort-tocracys priorcj, who exerciAett a 

powerful iuHueiK^. TIicj« great men belonged generally to tlie ancLeni 
Gallo-ft Oman sem tonal faniilii;^ who held vast estates and postie?^^ 
great weoJtfa* Fremi these fainilics the king chose the groat ofSetn^ of 
state and the people of the cities chose their bishops; thus there 
addifd to tbeir w^ealth political power, or the venemtion atbicbjug to 
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the Sfu3«i office of the priesthood. The Frwila who posses^l Ifuge 
e»tHte» became ojMimildted to these Ronian senators and tlwre thus grew 
up all arjiitocniej' compoaed. of membert of the two races. i * r" 1 
In coiiscqucnce of the tiooblous times which were the role in baul 
in the seventh century, the poor and the weak could not def^d “" the 
protection of the State, and sought protection from one or other of Uicw 
powerful permnages. They put tbeniH^lvcs under hw mnudchirdix an, U 
wiLs called in Germanic: they “commended" tlicniBclves to hmi, nccoTtl- 
ing to the expression borrowed from Roman usage, and this expreNStoU 
is suitable enough, for they beoime in fact clients of these grrat men. 
Tlie patron undertook to maintain his clients, to support tlreiii in 
law coses, to furtlwr Uieir interests; in cetiiro, the client promised to 
serve his patron on oil occasions, to defend him if he were atUeke , 
and to take tlie Jidd along with him if he attacked anyone else, t.ach 
of these great pereonages bod tlius under his orders a more or less 
numerous body of men. To mark these new social conditions new tctins 
were ci-cated, or a new sense was given to ancient terms. The protector 
was colled the fc-Hior; the client was called tawa#. In the Salic Uiw 
the term vassal simply meant a slave otlached to the pemonal service 
of his iiiUMter: at the do* of the Merovingian penrf it always 
menus one of tlujse voluntarj* dependents, 'iliose who fdt the 
of protection could “commend" thenifidves not only to wcaltljy 
private persons but iJso to royal officere, to the dukes and counts, 
to the officials of tlic palace; but above nil they could couimeml 
themselves to the king himself. In tliat case the sovereign ^ermsed 
a double anthoritv over them; first, his public authority a.s kmg, mid 
s«.v>ndlv a mure special prolcctian, parallel, m so far, to lUt of the 
seignior. In time the strength of tlie king came tn depend in large 
im^nro on the number of his va>v^k ITie subjection of rfic individual 
to the State was replaced by a personal subjection to the king, and the 
tionulntion of the country came to be composed of groups of men ^lunii 
to one another by pei^nal ties. Thus we iind the germs of the feudal 
system iilitiulv present in the seventh century. 

\ lime was to come when to this subordination of persons there 
should Ik milled a subordination of lands. In order to undcrelaiid thw 
evolution, which was to have ro g^t a historical importance, we must 
lirsit cxHJiiitie llie candititHts on which pruptrrty wa^ htld. 

Wilh the exception of the towns the soil of Gaul «w 
the Merovingian period, into large estates, called vW^ or.^fwh- 
estates iPunlly b^ the name of their unginol holder : Ihiis Hie 
called S ictorincQs had belonged to a man named Victonas, and the 
modem villoges which have descended from these mtfar have kept 
old luUTieo. Variously tnmsfonned iux.-oiding to the dirfnet «i winch 
they lie, they are known to-day as Vitriic, ^ itrve, ^ jtre, i rey or i ry^ 
Similarly viffat bearing the mune Sabiniocus have become our villages 
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of Savigrtaf!^ SavIgficCf Sevignt.^ SavigtiemL iMftiiy of tlie^sc ei«tjites, 
especially in tlie north and eajit, chatigi^ their imnie^ after the ifivasions^ 
taking the tiainc? of thdr b^barjjin owner*. Tliu-s Theodotm t^Ui^h 
Thionville^ Hanth^rii Ranibenlllens^ nirti4^ Haruourt, 

Both^gi-itrli vaUi^j Bougival near l*ariB. In the seventti eentqry some 
efltifctcs took the iiione of the saint to whom the ehorch dedicaited : 
Doinpierre, l>omnmrtiiiT St Piemij St Martin- Some viltae again took 
their names from siouie particular variety of trees or plantations: 
JKoboirtum has becouie Rouvftiy,Kouvres ; /fo^wirinr and OiHinifcraii? 

^ven us the names of our modem villages Rosieris and Chennevierca, 
It often happentitl tliat through sole, caLchniige of division aiiiinig 
brothers, a viNa was divided between several ovmem, but it none the 
reUined its unity and organiaation. 

The lands of llie VfUa w^erc divided into two poitEOiLv. fine, conNi.'^iing 
of the lands lying round al^ont the house of the ownerp^ w'as funned 
directly by him. The other portion was divided up into lots or holdings 
{ 7 iranst% of which the owner gave the utse to Im slavest, his Udi^ nr to 
free men ; whence conics the distinction between mnim xtruil^^ lufik^t and 
of w'hich we have .spoken atxive* Each tenant cultivated his 
holding for his own profit, but in return for its use wua ubligtd to pay a 
rent to tlte ow-ncr and to render him certain services. The honsea 
occupied by the tenants were eitbor isolated, in the muiiiitainou!^ di^itriets, 
or grouped logetlier within ft small area. A was i^lf-suIlKcing: 

la^ides the cultivatoni there were ttic workmen who made or rc^iairad 
the tools and impleinenis. There was a mi 11 and a wiiie-pres^ w hich 
^served the whole pt^^pulatioii of the mV/o, and often there was a ftiigc 
also, it Inal its own chapel, of which the priest (often bi>ni ou ilie 
estHtej was apj.Hciinti.-d by Ibc mostor, with tlie consent of the bishop, 
^rhe woods surrounding the rf/Za ^L'T^^dnc)d in po^M^ion of the liiitd- 
owner, blit he gave the temints rights of ii^r. Over all tlie dwellers 
on the estate he e:s.ercised u a^igniorial jurisdiction. 

Tliere still eslifted, no liuLibt, alongside of the great estates or triiUi^ 
a nundjtfr of small estates Ijelongiog to frctijijon. Rut these smalt i^^tates 
teniie<l to disappear in the exjurse (>f tile s<!Veiitli centUJ^^ The fact wils 
tlittt the snudl proprietors were unable to defend their estates; ilicy lio^] 
no indiiceiticiit to sell theTii, for nioiiey would liave bec:n of little vidiie to 
tbcin; aci'oztlingly they comniondeiii tliemselvca" to some great man 
of the neighIxjurhoodi tiding over their projjeriy to him* He in 
him gave them the mv of it for life, mid thus they were at least eertain 
of octriipyiiig it in security until the end ijf their day^s. Pniviou,dy they 
liod helil their Inrnb r-i' itlijdc or df ul<Hh ptimrtum^ by inheritance 
from their ancestors, with the right of using it as they diosc; hencefurlli 
they held it /Afr hcfi^ctum^ jn conse(|ueiice of a grant mode by the 
great seignior. When agreements of tliisi kind liccaine frequent^ two 
varieties nf landed projx.*rty were dlstingULsbctf], allodial lands which 
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wem heki bj the owner m person, and beiieficei^” of which the use 
was gtimtcd by a lai^ proprietor to Another person duiiti^ the tifetiiiie 
of the latter* 

Many circumfitanoefl contributed to multiply these benefices. The 
t ■biijfch, which had lai^ CNtatCA and could not get them all cultivated 
by ite serfs, Mi and ra/oni\ let porta of them to freemen, who eulti- 
vatod them, and at the death of the tenant the land i%tunied, in an 
improved conditinnt into the himds of the Church. This mode of 
tenure was already know^n to the Roman law (pneroHiim). It sotnetiineH 
happened that in exchangi^ for a gmnt of this kind, the grantee mode 
a gift to tlic Church of an estate of similar value belonging to hiniJielC 
Thviu'eforwuml he hod the usufruct of both estates, that of the Church 
as wdl 05 his own i but at hLs death the Church took possession of ImUi* 
The grantee hiid the advantage diirii^hia life of a doubled income, and 
on hin death the Church doubled its property^ But it often happened 
that the Church, which wax, m we know, very puwcrfuli rcceivetl the 
lauds of private penons in the manner deiicriljed witjjout adding any¬ 
thing c>f its own, only comaiding to llic former owner a itfe-tise of the 
property. Thuzi iu viiHous ways the oUadial lands disnppL^ired„ ami 
benefit'ts became evtiy day mure numerous. 

Up to tlib point we have seen the 1)cneticiaries soUeit Uie lieiiclicc 
and take the initiative in obtaining it, lliesc benuficioricai remoinctl 
bound by ties of gratitude to their bcnofEictor, they exerted thcnisclvef« 
to seri’G him and tuardied with him when he went to tKittle: they were 
lii-s rassi. Before long a man^s power was measured by the number 
of his rmn, the anoy of his clients; and then the griAt meu, in 
order to iiio-ense their clientage, and com4ec]uetiLly their iiiliucnce, began 
themsedves to olier bcnefiDes to those whom they desired to attach to 
tbcnisclvcs and gain m mllierenU* 

The king, or the Mayor of the Palace who replumi him, needed to 
lie able tes count on the gmit men for the waTW, whether foreign or civil* 
in w hich he engaged. Obligati on tow ands t he State w juv too abstract a 
conception to be undetstoud, and the me re ftcnw: of duly was nut stimng 
enough to keep the great men loyal- Hie king therefure began to 
dLstribute lauds to these great men* At tlrsl he gave them abso¬ 
lutely, but befcjre long tliese lands were feiHiinilHicd to the bcnef!r‘«s, 
Tliis evolution took place especially at tlie time w'hen I'harlus Mjirtel 
laid hands upon the property nf the Chun^b and fltstribuhd it in Ida^ 
own name to his wjirriorsL The property of the Church was moJicnable, 
it could not lie given as au absolute posses^oi^ ''rhe warriors were only 
the life-temints of it, and at tlieir death it reverted to the (.'hurcb. 
These C!stAbes wem therefore simply ecclt^iasticai benelices grunted 
by the king ur the mayipr. Once this precedent hod lieen ^^^biblished, 
estates grunted by tlio king from Ills own lands were gninted on the 
Millie conditions, merely for the lifetime of the grantee- 
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Another grceit clwige took pl4ice nbtrtit the came time. On* ii^ason 
why Chailts Martel iriiwle gmn ts of ectlet^iftsticaJ property to his warriora 
wjfei that they bad now to support great cxiierLse. They sc^n'ed in his 
amiioM no longer as fiH>t sokUer* but aa oivalrys imd their equipment was 
vm' coetly* TTie revenue of the landA whirh were granted to them 
served m an imleninitv agaiiLst the expense^ of militaiy^ service Thtia 
it omic to be oDiisiiierod that Llie bencliee carried with it the ohligatton 
of niiliUn^ eervit'e, ITnder Char lea the Great, tlic holders of royal lands 
were bound to be fin^l at tlie munter: and before long it an ujaier- 
stood thing thiitt when A private pereoo who b«l granted benehrea 
marehtxl to the wars, all h\s benelieinriea, w ho wx-re abo hia vassnk, must 
accoiiqauiy him* Thus at tlie cncl uf the Merovingian period the 
chanirUTistici* of the later Ikf are taking shape. Tire devenlh century 
Hef is the direct deiicendnnt of Gie eighth oentufT Irenofice, of w hich we 
have just traced the origin* 

Anntlicr characteristie of the fief is that the holder of it 
iheretm idl the powers of tlw: State; he levies Use*. admJtnsters justice 
and suiunions the men of the fief to follow him to ware Now' even in the 
J'klem viiigian period on wjine of the great dooiains the State resigned a 
portion of its rights to the proprietor or seignior, niid thus we find prejieni, 
from this time onward, all the germs of the feudal isy^teni. Wc Imv* 
.seen how great w^ere the powders of the count and the other royal ofiicial*: 
they ofleti thtae powers, and the prDprii>tors of the gnatt estates 

complained to tlie king of thdr tyranny* In many causes the king iLHtened 
to their complniobi and gave them clmrters of iuuuiinitv forbldiling 
all p\iblie olficialfi to enter their estatea, bo claim right of hHlgingp to try 
caUM^,tokvy the Jrtdwi or other impost, or to com pel the men tonttiiud 
the muster of the royal army* TTiencefarw jitti the men of this priribgtd 
territorv hud nuthing more to do w ith the agents of the govomineiii; 
the agemU of tlie priiprietnr took their place; mid before lung the 
proprietor himself levitd the fonner stale-taxes, judged cases in his 
private court and regarcled it ba within hLs cnmpcteiic* to dcM.1 wxtii all 
oficjit'cs cum mi tied up^m his domain. Ht: led his men in pereon to join 
the royal anuy, anti he wm rmtumlly tempted to im them also in 
the profteculion of tna private cpiarrcls. If we rcmcmiier the extent of 
stinic of the domjiinft» which com prised a niiinlrer of vUiiU' and were some- 
tiinc^ as large a iiiixkm owiton, we see how great was the area which 
waK withdrawn fmm the authority of the royal ofiiaaLs, if not fnim tliat 
of the king turnedf. Tlie estates which enjoyed these iinmuiiitica wt-re 
veritable seigniories^ Alongside of the institutionR of the State there hjul 
thus ariheij another set of institutions which rsame into collision with the 
fortner and brought atjout the decay of the aoihority of the State. All 
tlie ckaicnts of feudalism—coinmendtiiiun^ irenefin-cs, and immunities 
—are in csnilenec without it* being po&sibic to say that feudalkm i>i as 
yet constituted, Irecnusc the elemenbi are not combined into a »ydenL 
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But before this ^pLeun auiie into operebwi Chitrles the Great to 
re-e^toblifih a strong ceiitrajised gavei^iiuenl; be wa£ to make the&e social 
forecfi sen^e the interests of the State itself,^ and by his genius was In 
restore with incompamble brilliancy that Frankish monareby which at 
the clofio of the Merovingian period hud seemed likely to dl^ppcar. 

'Fhe Merovingian period as a whole is without doubt a ntelanehuly 
period. It marks in history what mus^t be called an eclipse of ciTilbation^ 
and it dpcnea to be described as a biirbarie era. Nevortbelea^ it mtist 
not be imagined that the two hundred and seventy years which it 
indudes were* so to speak*sunk in unbroken gtoom. Even in this period 
it is possible to note some facts concerning mdustry and cuaiioem^ arts 
and letters. 

IndinstiT found rcfijge cliiefly in the country distiieta, when? each 
estate produced for itself all the supplies necessar)' to ngriniltural work 
sjkI cornniou life* llie towns theii5selvas took on a countfj'-like air. 
ITic imcicnt buildings—-temples^ hasiliras^ baths—had boon destroyed 
during the invasionn and their ruins lay on the ground | the only con¬ 
siderable buildings now erected were ehurcheSw A sparse population 
occupied rather than fiUi^d the spare sumotmded by the half-rvdned 
walls. Many houses bad disappeared rmd wide aireos lay vacant \ 
these were turned into Eelds or vineyards, an{l thus in ttie interior 
of formerly populous eitles there were doses and c^ilturiu\ Outside the 
ramparts there rose, in tunny cases, n high-waUcd luunusteiy'—a sacretl 
city olon^de of the ^^eetdar city—and these nioiiA^leritij Ik'cauie new 
centres of pupulation* Within the decayed cities we nuverthdesa tind, 
at ail events at firsts some traces of incliiEtry, There is mention in the 
sixth and seventh centuries of workshops for tlw? manufacture of doth at 
I reveti, at Met?, and at Rhciius, ITiere w^erc also potteries, and numerouif 
apccimens of their art have liot^n found in the tombs. The Merovingiiin** 
had ft taste for hiidy wrought arms^ for i^worci-bdt buckles of daiuiuicano 
w'orkj for jewellery and gold-plate. The Meravingiftn goldsmiths w'ere 
skilful Eligius, .sun of a niinter at Limoges, attained by the aid of hi.s 
art to the highest posts: he hecftme the rounsdlor of Daguberl and bishop 
of \oyom Inhere was also in the ^lerovTngian prriud « certain miiounl 
of coniuiercial activityp UTie Freuks imported from abroad spin*, 
papyniH and silk faliHq^* Thifi merchandise w'as either brought to the 
ports of Marseilles, Arlce ami Xarbiiniie> nr came by way of the lilack 
Sea luiid the Danube, In the tiaie of Dogobert a Frankish merchant 
named Samo went to trade on the lianks of the Elbe, and there fomied 
a Slav kingtloin which had its centre in li{>heniia, and extended froiii 
the flavd to the StyrEon Alpej. The iiicrdinubt of the town of Vmiun 
fonned an oasodfttion in the lime of Theudiberfc, about &¥\ The king 
aided them by lending thenit at the request of the bishop Desiderius, TOOO 
oim*!* ITiey were thus enabled to put their bu^incos on n sound footing. 
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ftnd tn tile time of Gregoiy of 1’ours the wcgith of tLcsc mercHdritii wjia 
tcDDwiiwi. But coTiinieroe waa chiody in tli« iiAiidif of HvKantiniifi and 
Jci^ nae Byzjintinc^ who were genjcrally known by tlie tiAtne of 
Syrians, w'hether they tiaiiio froin Asln or from Buropn, had important 
tniding-stAtiona at ^InnpcilloH, at Bordeaux, at Orleans, Wlien in 685 
Guntmni matic his entry into the last-named city lie was welcomed with 
dies of acclamation in the Syriac language, Simeon Stylltea coovnniod 
with Syrian merchant who had seen Ste GcnuTiive at Paris, In 591 a 
SjTian named Eusebius was even appointed bishop of Paris, imd gave 
otliccs in the Church to fik com^triots, 'llie Jews, on their part, funned 
prosperous colonic*, ^faintaiimig friendly rtlations with thdr co- 
reUgionists in Italy, Spain, and the East, they were able to give a wide 
extension to their business, and, as the Christian Church forbade the 
lending of money at interest, all dealing in money, all hanking hmsineas, 
was noon in their h^ds. Five hundred Jew* were settled at Clermont’ 
FtmoneJ; At ^fnrsciUes juid Narbowae \htiy wert nipre nutiiifruufi stUL 
1 he Jew Priscu-sacted as agent in purchases nmde by King Chilperic, who 
held disputations with him cotitemlng the Holy Trinity. 

Intejlcctua] culture naturally declined during the Merovingiiui 
pmcid, Ncverthele-ss in the sixth century there are still two name* 
which are celebrated in the history of literature, those of the poet 
Kortuiiatus and the historian Gre^ry of Tours. Fortunatus, It is 
tnie, WTM boni in Ibdy and educalfd ui tlie Skhouls of Ravenna; Iiul 
his vehjcfi, with their wealth of mythological allusions, pleo-sed the taste 
of the Frankish lords and the Merovingian kings, of whom he was 
to some extent ii tiatterer. He sang tlie praises of nil the nioiiarehs 
of his janiod, Cliarifert, Sigebert and Chilperic; be even lavished 
<J|] ri\*dcgtind Kls Jiaid piiiii^jyric^! 


IhftnikiiA wtm/M Frrdcgundt^ opima, 

^■oming the ndvitjer of (,Jueeii Radeguiid he settlwj in her neigh’ 
^urbood at Poilicw. He there iiecame first priest, anil then hi.iiion. 
It wftK fit this period that he wrote thoise diamiijig notes in vtiRtf 
tiianking itadegund for tiie delicacies which she sent him ami clttscrihing! 
With II slightly sensual ffounnaiiiitA, the pleasure he derived from a uikhI 
dinner; hut at the same time he finds a more energetic strain in whidi 
to deplore the sorrows of'Hiuringia. And, idso doubtless at the reouwt 
of hift patnuiesH, he wrote the fine hymn.s whidi Uie Church still uses in 
tlie IVjy/fa negii pnit/i-tmi and the Pangv Uugna. 

If f'uriuiiatus was the sole poet of the Merovingian period Griworv 
of Tours IS almost the sole historian. In his work, tlie History of th'e 
t ranks, thw troublous period lives again, with its vices, crimes and 
Ihe portreits which he gives us of C:hilperic, Gmitmi.i and 
HomhilJ ore [Wiiiikd with extraordinary vividne^. His work uianifesU 
real IiU-rary power. Cntifo sometimes speak of the of Gregory 
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hut wc miLsi not dcwive ; thii; junvaiS is r matter of ddiliemie 

art Gregory dotss not of rourse ol^i^'e sitrict graoiiuatical rarrectuesH; 

by no moans Ciceronian; he ft'ritea the langiia^ as it was spnken 
in hiH day. In a few iiassages only, where be b oljvipusly writing w'ith 
conscioLif? effort, he employs rare and pcMica] e^prt!s^iQn.H»as fur example 
in the aeoouiit of tJie baptism of Clovb^ in the description of llijori^ in 
the narrative of his quarrelE with Count LeijdiLstes+ But to thesse we 
prefer those pngoH where he lets hiniRelf go, and writes with hb natural 
vigour, where he slips in nialiciaqs reHexioii^; m it were unconsciously* or 
w^here he excoriates hb ailversaries. He has the real gift of story-telling 
and has justly been eallefl the hariiarian I-ferodotu,<. After his rlnv 
all culture disjLppearech A mst difference separates him from his 
cnntiiiuator, tlie chrenider who hiis been xmnied^—^we do not know for 
what reason—Freflegar. llie chronicle of Fred^^r is compof^cl of 
scmps and fragments from various sounxs. ftne of the authors from 
whom extracts are made writes, w'orhl b growing old; the keenness 

of intelligence is becoming blunted in us; no one in the present age can 
compare with the orutarH of past tinies,^ and lhi.i jjhnLse might appliefl 
to the whole of the work. Nevertheless tliere are still found in Fretlegar 
attempts at portraits of some of the Mayors of the Palace, Bt'rlcwJd, 
ProUdius, Acgn, whnt*as in the last chronicler of the period. Hie Xeustrian 
who compiled the Lthtr Ukt^riae /Vnfwrww^ there b no longer any- 
thing of that kind; it is a very meagre chronicle of the roi^ fihiinnht. 
Tlie lives of the ^nts, which lire still numerous enough, are singularly 
monotonous; they rarely inform ui« of any ftteb; and are as like each 
otlier as one ecclesiastical image i« to another. 

A certain number of churdies were built during the Merovingian 
period, such as those of Clemiontt Nantes and Lyonti, witliout counting 
the aWay cfanrehcs such as St Martin de I'oiini and St \'ii>ccnt or 
St Gemiain-deB-Prcs at Parb, hut of these great buildings no tnwa 
rejiiaiiis to m 'l*hc only remnants of buildings of thiii period belong to 
l(ft;s iniportiLiit edifices, such m the baptisteries of Hiez in Provence and 
St Jeim dc Poitientj the crypt of St Ijiurent at Grenoble, and of 
the ahljcy of .louarre. 'Phe great churehKi which are known to iis from 
deticriptions generally liave a nave and two ^fide-aiHlc^ with a transept, and 
are in the fisrm of a Latin crass. At the point of intersection of navcanrl 
transept there a tower, which at first served by way of Lantern, 
hut afterwards to hang bdb in. On the walls were placed numerons 
inscriptions, sentences taken from the ScrijduresH verses in honour of die 
saints. Pictures recalled to the fkitliful the history of the joints or 
itcetie# from Scripture. Often, instead of picture* tlie waib, os wdl aa 
the Hoor, were covered with rnffifuc-work in which gold was freely used; 
a basilica at TouIou.se was knowm for this reie^an ia /Arwrfw^r, Scidpturc 
in high relief was unknow^n, even in Ijos-reliefs the human Jigure appears 
very rarely after the sixth century* The ardsU could no longer even 
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trace the outlmci! of aninmkj^ their drew cwiTentiiMia] anitnali which are 
difficult to recognise, gKJinetrical designs or roseate and fiilute forros^ 

Some housGii which Fortunatus describes to us seem stiU to ha-Tc had 
a fine Sudi tfan the cftstle btult by NicetiiJ&j bishci'p of 

Tvi^vc^ oil iL hill □verlookiiig the Mosdks The aldgle entrance gate whs 
couimancled hy a towtr; a mechanical contrivance raised water from Use 
rirer to turn a mill. Thb in ejuite a medieval donjon-keep, Tbcfe 
w'ere gneat hauf^ too at BlviQn.num and Vtrtgiim vUl&t belonging to 
the hiiahop Leontiua of Bordeaux, where iu>der porticoes formed by 
three rowA of columns guests could promenade sheltered from tays of 
the ?itm_ But such dwell mgK must have been exceptional % the ordinal^ 
homics surrounded by the necessary appurtenances miMt have resembled 
fortufl rather than castkx Merovingian art however h mainly repre¬ 
sented by the oumerotts jneoes of jewellery w hieh have been diseovwd^ 
as was menBoned earlier. This art is certainly of Oriental origin; it 
was pmetjsed not among the Franks only, but among the other bar¬ 
barian peoples of the even here are found the same decorative 

omiunents. 

In art as well as in UteTHtnre the seventh oeniiiry and faeginumg 
of the eighth ore marked by a profound decadence. But jmt at the 
[Kiiod of blackest barhoitsm the Frankish kingdom came into contact 
with Italy, the mother of arts and acienceSj where the monuincnta of 
antiquity were preserved; and with England^ where the niouki^ still 
studied in their cloisters, and where the Venerable Bcdc had founded a 
school of worthy disciplex 'ITic Anglo-^^Mons and the Italians brought 
to the Franks the tieasures they had safely guarded; the Emperor 
Charles the Gn^at recognised that it belonged to the duties of his otRce 
to spread enlightenment^ to foster art and Utemture; and at lengthip 
after this night of tlorkaOifST there shone forth the bnlliance of a true 
renaissance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SP^UN UNDER THE VISIGOTHS. 

Of tb(j Gothic kings^ it was Euric who usally co□qll^^^ the IbeiiAzi 
pcniiiHula. Wc C4umat indeed esactly detenniiie the extent of his 
cojiquestB. If we accepted in thidr literal sigtdlimticin the words of 
dortlimes, totety Hitpanim^ we ^should have to helieve that Eoric ruled 
over the whole peninsula; but those words are because we 

uiijst except not only the Suevie State, but also other territories of the 
souiJi fUKj centre, which were not coru|nored by the Visigoths until 
comiidemhly later. St Isidore, with reference to the caiupdgus of Eurk, 
tile words Hbpania jfupt-rkkr^ whidi Hinojosa, takes to nicari Spain 
with the exception of Va^N^niai Cantabria^ and possibly tl:^^ two 
CmTmlm of SamgOJvHa and Clunia. CJUier writers iillude to the con¬ 
quest of districts ill the north-east and noutli'eai^t; mid lastlyp frtiui the 
decreeas of varian» councils held between 516 and 546, mitl from other 
evidence, we eondnde that, near the end of tlie fifth eenturvt ttie Visigotha 
held in Spain practically the whnkof the ancient province Tarracoriensis 
with the almost certain cscecprion of part of Vai^onia—mofit of the 
provineejt of C^tliaginensis and some portion of Haetiea and LusitatiLu, 
and Galicia; vrhile the rest of Ln_Hibiriin reoiained in the luuiib of the 
SuevcJi, and the Balearic Ides still beionged to the Etiipire. In Gaul 
the Vidgothic kingdom was bounded on the nnrth-west by the Franks, 
on tlie north east by the kingdom of Syagrius, and on the east by the 
Bu^undianb; thua it stretched from the Ixtire to the Pyrenees, and 
from tlie Atlantic to Aries. 

[nteniatiotial coiuplieatiami innncdiately confronted the Vitiignthie 
king, Alarit IJ (Wo-StHl ITiey origiiiated in the ambition of the 
Frankidi king, Clovis, whose predoces^of^ had fought agaiui^t Euric. 
Tlic first encounter between the two powers brought abwt by Clovis^ 
invasinu (4^46) of the kingdom of SyagHus, wEnm he defeated, and 
force<l to take refuge in Toulouse, under the protection of ALsric. 't he 
Frank demandcil his surrender. Acconliiig to Gregoiy^ of Tours, Alaric 
was iifraid of inetirring the wrath of Ciosk, and eansented to give up 
Syagrius. But this docility on tlie part uf AJarie did not deter Clovis 
from hh detertaination to take possesion of ait uiueh of Visigotliic 
Gaul a-s poi^ible. He could rely on a good deal of help from the 
outimiue of his convei^ioti to Catholicism in 496- ITie clergy and the 
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Catholic iiihnbitanrs of Ga«l, botli in the BurguiidiAn iiml in the 
Visigotliic provinces, looked upon Clovis as the leailer destiiidl to deliver 
them from Arion oppressioo. Even during the reign of Eoric, there 
liod been serious diso^-cineut hettreen the CnthoHc dement tuid the 
moimrch, which hnd given rise to pci^^otion. Tlie gnpiuii] h-jls thenv 
fbft well prepureil, and from the evidence of conteniporarj- chronicler 
it is clear that Clovis did not fail to take advantage of this inclination 
on the part of the Catholics, and that he stirred up public opinion in 
his favour, l^is led Alaric to adopt rigorniis men.suit!» iu the case of 
sundry Catholic bishops, whom he hanislicd on the nioit or levs well- 
foimded charge of conspiring with the ( ranks. In due eouiw AJnric 
piepanxl for war. He sunintnnod to arins ail (ii.s subjects, VLsigqtlis and 
Ga]]o-Romans,clcrg)- and laymen, collect«l sums of monev, and wiicu war 
was imiuiiieut (506) he tried to conciliate the Catholic deigy and the 
Homan dement ns a^ whole hy the publication of the code which bears 
hi£ name (the Itnviariuvt Aland), and by other liemunstratinns of 
toleiiince, 'lire code consisted of passages of Kotnan Inw, which eudv 
applietl to questions of jirivate legislation among the non-VIsigothic 
populatinn, 'riieodoric, king of the fJstrogoths, who was rulatni hv 
marriage to Alaric and Clovia, attempted to avert war hy pemonal 
mediation, to which, id his insUgiitioii, were addetl the cntreotii^ of the 
Bn^ndians, Tburingiiuih, Wnmi and Herulj, old frienib of Euric 
This mediation, to which Cassicrioms alludes, only served to pofitpoiie the 
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War broke out in 507. On the [uvrl of Clovis it was a war of 
religion, to free Gaol from the Arian heretics. Yet his |»1iey was not 
quite «j effectual as we might have cipected, for a i-oiisidernfalc part of 
Alnncs Catholic snibjecls fought on his side, displaying great courage 
this wn.s the ciMto with the people of Auvergne, who, under the cotiimand 
of Aimlhnans, son of the famous bishop Sidonius, ftimied an important 
dement of the \'isi^tliic army. It was a short campaign. The.Wisiie 
battle was fought in the Campus Vodadensis, which secni.s to corns 
spoml to \^uille, near i*Hitiers, on the banks of the riier Claiii'. 
'ITie bittlc prov^ disastrous to Alaric, who was himself skin bv 
Clovis. As a result of this victory, the Frants possessed themsdves 
of the greater (wift of Gothic GauL At the dose of 5tf7 Clovis 
seized Bordeaux; in the iqjriiig of 608, he toot 'l’ouloi«e, whci^ he laid 
hand# on the treasure of Alaric; shortly aftcrwanls, he entered Angouleme 
His son 'Jlieodone conquered the country roiind Albi and ..„j 
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Ill odditipn to thiji war with the Fnuiks, AJaric tuul to contend with 
ft rebellion of the Bagaudae of Tanogona, whose 'chief, Burdurelluis was 
tJilftn prisoner ftt Tciidouse* and there skin {498), On the death of 
j^oric^ the Viaigothic coognates chose for their king hift ihcgitiniftte sem 
GiBalic^ iiifdcftd of Amalariet hk If^timate heir. ITieodoric, the king 
of the Oslncigothfi and gnindfflther of Anialanc^ oppo^eil liini by ftnned 
intervention, and thoA re^lftblishcd the right of 8mx^ion" to the 
throne and saved the Visigothic kingdom from total deattniction. 
Gtsalic, who k rcprescdfced hy the hietormns of the priod as being vi-ry 
wicked aj]d cowardJy, was defeated in the iieighbonrhood of Narbonire 
hy the Burgundians, at that time the allies of Clovk lie fled to 
Barcelona, whence he was ejtpJled hy the troops of ITjeodoric. \U 
tJien took refuge in Africa at the court of the king of the Vftndah, 
who refused to supprt his daims; afterwards, under the protection of 
Clovis, he returned to Gaul, and wa* kiUed theie. MoanwhOcr the 
Buigundians, who had taken possession of Narbotme, eombined with 
Franks, ai]<] besieged Arles: but they were defeated by the aniiy of 
Theocloric, under rommand of his general Ibbfis, w ho compelled them to 
withdraw from Caicassonrie. Thun, altiKMt alt the cities of the province 
of Nfurbonne, including the capital, were reconquered, and the whole of 
Visigothic Spam wfls plnccd in subjection to 'llieodoric, altieit in the 
name of Amalanc. Hie dmj epismle of the war was the raitiirtg of the 
sie^ of Arles in 610 ; this city was heroically defended by its iiihabitanG 
assiisted by the Ostrogothic general Tulum. Shortly Jiflcrwanhs (511 > 
Clo™ died, «nd the city of EodeK reverted to the Visigoths, The port 
of^ Provence which Theodorie had conquered reniainctl, for the lime 
being, united to the other territories, hut, on the death of "^Theodoric, 
it become part of the Ostrogothic kingilum in conbHn|uence of a treatv 
between AmaLaric and Theodoric's successor Atliftlaric. 

As regards internal policy, mftlters were settled on the following 
terms: Aiualaric, a minor, was to be king of the Visigoths, and his 
pandfather Theodoric acted ns his guardian. Indeed, for fifteen yeans 
l^hcodoric was the real ruler of tlie kingdom both in Gaul and Spain. 
Theodoric tried to nwike his role agreeable to the Visigoths. He adhereil 
to the system, privileges and customs of the time of Alaric i he remitted 
taxation in the districts which had betai especially impoverisheti by the 
w'^; he supplied Arle^ with money and proviisionst and in older that 
his troops lufght not prove a buirden to the inhabitants, he sent them 
com Olid gold from Italy. Hia conduct as a giioidiaui was particularly 
adv^tageoms to Spain. He there displayed all the wise and vigorous 
policy which Imd rendered so illustrious his role in Italy and which was 
all the more vital to ±^paiii on account of the iinmomiity and anarchy 
w‘hich hiul crept into the government diiring the decline of the 
Empire. Theodoric recovered for the Crown the ejtcloflive right to 
coin monidy, w'hieh w^as being exeroiipecl by a few private individuals: ho 
CL aiiin. M. voa u. t-ir. vl 11 
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contrived to put an end to tJie (s.tortions pructise^l by the collectors of 
lAxen and W the odminbtrULtors of the roy&l pjitniimny 
irvf/ki) to the detrinient of tlie State fnndii* It appears that^ in the 
name of llicodoric, the Feiiiiifmla was at one time governed by two 
olhciaU, viz. Ampcliu^ and liljerius^ and at another by one alone, viz, 
Theudhi. Some of the chronicles allude to the^e ofliciula aa 
and it Ih probable tliat their authority extended over every branch of 
the administmtion* On the death of Theodoric in SS6, his 
A malaHc iLSj 9 umed cocaplete royal power over the Visigoths. The Fnin kieh 
peril, w hich liad hitherto been held at bay by the prestige of the Oslro- 
gnths, still pressented a Uirealcning aspect Tlie sons of Clods were 
longing to extend their dominion in Gaul by the conquest of tJie part 
t>ccupitid by the Vidgothn. Amalaric attemptid to avert the diuiger 
hv meam of an ailiaiioc and, after repeated demaiiiks he ^njcceedcd in 
obiiuning the hand of Clotildat daughter of Clovis; but this marriage 
which he luul regarded as a means of salvation, supplied the Frankish 
kings with the very pretext they desired. Anialarie did his utmost to 
make Clotilda abjure the Catholic Faith and embrace ArianLsmt and 
according to Gregory of Tours actually ill treated her. Clotilcla made 
complaint to her brother tlhildcbert, and he hastened to declare ojxai 
war ill SeptimoniH^ Near Narbonne he defeated tlio army of Atnalaric 
(531): the latter fled, but^ according to Jordimes and Isidore, he was 
shortlv afterwards slain by his own soldiers. Childebert took pms^e^ion 
of Narbonne, where he joinefl his ^^ivtcr, and seized coiLsidorable treasure. 

The position of the Visigotlis could hardly have been wm^:. VYith- 
out the hope of flnding a. powerful defender siUch as Theodoric, th<^ 
found themselves threaUmod by the Franks, a tuition mitumlly war- 
bke, and fiirther embohleiicd by it* conquest of Aquitaine, la fact 
dating from the defeat of x\raalaric, the Visigothic kingdom may be 
regmded as conobtiiig of Spanish territory, and its capital wan then 
tnuisfen-cd from Gaul to the Iberian peninsula. But they bad the 
good fortune to And a man who was equal to the occasion. This was 
^l^heudiri the GstTOgath* who HmI been governor of ^pain in the time 
of ITieodoric, and who had settled in the Feainsulo, where be had 
nianied a very wealthy Spanish woman, the owner, according to 
Ihwopius, of more than S^OOO islavcs an<i dependents. When Theiidis 
had been formally elected king, he btsgan to nuikc prepamtions for the 
ejection of the Franks, who, in this eame year had entered the 

kingdom by way of Contabna, and in 532 had annexed a small tenritoiy' 
near Beziers. In 533 Childebert joined forocw w ith bis hratber, Chlotar 1, 
invaded Navarre, took poq^'^&ioii of Fiimpetiiojap and marc;!hed as for as 
Sarngosao, to which he laid siegc^ Use iidiobitunhi resisted bravely: 
thu ji the Visigoths had time to send two armies to Uicir assiataiM^ ; of 
these one was consniandod by ITicudiJi himitelf, and the other by his 
general nieudegteiL At their approach tlie Franks retreated ns far 
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as the Pyrenees, Tliey were st^riously defeat4!d hy the anny of Thcudis; 
blit 'rheiKlcgcsil* whom they succeeded in bribiiig, pennittod Ihopi tn 
escape, and to bear with them the treasures which they hod acquirod 
during the campaign. Among these was the body of St Vincent^ the 
martyT, for which they built near Paris a churchy t^t aftfirwards known 
ii§ St Germain-des-Pres. After having thus ejected the Fmoka^ Theudia 
undertook an expedition to the coast of Africa, which was being conquered 
by the army of the Byzantines. By this expedition, mode in Theudis 
only aixjuired temporary possession of Ceuta, which was shortly nfiter- 
wards retaken by the Emperor, for in 5^14 JuirtLman alludes to it as Ms 
own. Four yeans later, in 548, Tlieudis was assasshialed in Seville by 
a iniin who pretended to be mad. His succKeiort Theudegesil, only 
reigned for sixteen months. Wq know nothing more of him than that 
he was a man of immoral conduct, «um 1 that in 549 he too wnjH. assassi¬ 
nated in Seville, 

ITie fact that the Vinigoths posse^^ Sevibe does not mean that they 
rukd over the whole of llacticaH On the contrary, the greater part of 
it was independent,, controlled by the Spanish-Homon nobies, who since 
the time of J^Iajorian, and even before, had obtained po?sses3jion of the 
country. Agilu, the succtssor of Tlieudcgesil, set liim-seLf to coiH|iM;r 
these independent territories; be was defeated before Cordova by the 
Andalusians, who slew hb son, and possessed themselves of the royal 
treasure. Th is dcfeiit (which the chroniclers regard as a di vine punishment 
for Agila's profanation of the tomb of St Aciselus), hiJi ty^mniii<al 
behaviour and his hostilit)' to the Caiholioo, who constituted the bdk 
of the Spinish population, were turned to account by AtMmagUd, a 
Visigothic noble who had designs on the crown. In oHer to make sure 
of tfiicccss, he solicited the supjjort of the Eniperor Justinian, who sent 
him a powerful army under the cominaiid of his genend Liberius (544)u 
Tlie Byzantines were probably assisted by the inhabitants of the country' 
who, on account of their Catholic Faitli, were bound to wdeome the 
imperial forces and the person of Athauagild, conceming whoni Isidore 
himself states that he was secretly a Catholic. They had* tbergfore* no 
difficulty in possessing tbemsdvesof the most important towns on tlm 
coasts of the Meditemin^int more partictilariy thw^ in the east luid 
south, ic* the district round Valencia, Murcia and Andalusia. Agila 
was defeated near Seville by the eombmed forces of Athnnngild ojmI 
Liberiu&p and withdrew to Merida, where be was osso^^nated by his own 
folltywcrs, who forthwilti acknowledgetl the usurper. 

lliUis when Athanagild became king in 554, the power of JiHfUniaii 
ill the Fenlmndm wan extensive, for he wm not content with playing the 
part of helper, but claimed a lutbstimtial acknowledgment of Hia wn ices, 
it is probable that Athanugild ruwartled him by an oHcr of territoryv but 
we liave no exact information on the subject^ bemuse the text of the treaty 
which ensued has not been preserved^ But it is certain tliat liberiiu 
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cniTonclied on the boimdjiries ngreed upon, for he {tciiEcd nil Ae Inncl lying 
between the Guadalquivir and the Jutair tgping from vteai to east), 
together with that between the sea and the mountains of Gibnlbiu, 
Hondo, Aotequera ond Loja, the Picacho tie Veleta, the iijaiiutfiins of 
Jnen, Sseguia and Aliara*, the pas# of Aliiiansa (in llie province now 
called Albaoctc), the territories of Villena, Moiiovor mid Villajoyosa 
(from tlie south-west and the north-eoat, following the line of the 
PenibaetidJi mountain range, and the continuation on the east wHch 
eonnecta it with Iberica), 'ITie situation was all the more serious 
because to the great military strength of the liastem Empire wa.s now 
added the aggregate force of all the Sfianish-Roman element in Baetica 
and Carthaginensis, that is to say, all who had remained independent 
of the Visigoths, and whom Agda luul attempted to subdue. These 
Spanish-Homnns who, by reason of their religion, were opposed to ^e 
Visigoths, naturally reg^ed the rule of Justinian a.t tlw prolongation 
of the Empire whereof they had formed a part until the t-oiuing of the 
Goths. Henre the tradition that the inhabitant# of these regions 
rebelled against the Visigoths and jiTOclaimed Justiniiin as their sovereign 
is most probably authentic. 

Alhanagihl did not submit to Ihi# treachery, hut imm^ately pro¬ 
ceeded to make war on tlie Byaantines, and established his capital at 
Toledo, an escellent position frum the strategical point of view. He 
attempted to Hatter the Catholics, by means of a benevolent policy, 
which wiLs intended to estrange them from the Empire. The war 
lasted for thirteen ycorw, that ift, throughout the whole of the reign of 
Athanugild, who had aim to fight ngniost the Franks in order to defend 
^ptimoiiia, which was still in the hand* of the Visigoth#, and against 
the Vascons, who were coiitinunlly struggling for indcpeiidenoe. But 
this perpetual warfare did not prevent Atluuiagild from strengthening 
his kingdom from within, or from increasing its prospmty. The fiinH: 
of his wealth and the splendour of hi# court; the lame of his two 
daughters, Brunhild and Galswintha, spreaxl to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. 'IVo Frank Uh kbjps Sigebert of Aiistrasia and Cliilperic of 
Neustria, wore inspired tlicreby to seek on alliance with liim; Ihe former 
became the husljand of Brutihlld and the latter of Giil.swintha. Of 
tlicwe raarringcii, and more particularly of the second, w hich look p1a« in 
5G7 and ended in tragedy, we ponses# detailed account* in the chronicle 
of Gregtiry of Tuura, and in the Ctirminitm Liln’rot V'enantins Fortunatus. 
A few months after the marriage of Galswintha, .^thanagild died at 
Toledo (Nov. or Dec. 667>. 

'Fhe thrune remained vacant for several months, until the spring of 
56ti, but we do nut know the rea^oii of this. The interregnum came to 
an end with the accc##ion of Liuwa or Leuwa, a brother of Athanagild, 
who (why or for what purpose wu are unable to say) shored the govern- 
ment witli hU brotlier Leovigild or Linvigild, to whom he entrusted 
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the Spaniah partT keeping far hjmself the territary in Gaul. It has been . 
observed that John of Biclar, a chronicler of the latter part of the 
sixth century, states that Leodgild obtained Hurpania Ciifrior, This 
phrase seems to confirm what has been said before, that from the 
beginning of the reign of AtliMUigild, Hi^nia Cltenor, or the greater 
part of the districts which belonged to it, was eitlicr in the Itands of the 
Byzantines or, at any rate, was not loyal to the ViBigoths. This evidence, 
viewed in connexion with the results of Leovigild’s campaigns, shew* 
that several districts of north-westem ^paiti, such a» Oviedo, Leon, 
Palencia, Zamom, Ciudad Rodrigo, etc., were independent, under [jetty 
princes or rulcm, the majority of whom belonged to the Spanish-Roman 
nobilitv: it also shews that the district of Vasconia could only noiulmUy 
he conaiderod as belonging to the Visigothic kingdom. 

To remedy this, Leovigild adopted as a guiding principle the ideal 
of hegemony in the Peninsula. He b^n by surpounding binuielf ^th 
all the external [Kimp which adds so much to the prtslige of a sovereign : 
he adopted the ceitmonial of the Emperor* and celebrated his prot lanui- 
tion in Toledo by striking gold medals, bearing an effigy of himself 
in ttgal vestments. But he did thU witli a view to his relations 
towards his subjects and took care not to arouse the jealousy of 
the Knipire; on tlie contrary, he made use of it to further his o?m 
designs. He rcrived the former connexion between the Visigothic 
kings and the F.mpcrorfH by communicating to Justin II the news of 
his cleflioti as king, and by acknowledging his autliority he made a 
trice with the Byzantine army in the Peninsula, and persuaded it to 
join with him in oppoaing the advance of the Suevea. 

We hear very little of the Sueves. Since the year 428, when 
thev hail been delivered from their barbarous enemies, the VandnLs 
thev had been trying to obtain possession of the tenitorieR fortnerly 
occupied by the latter, which extended towards the south-^t and 
south-wi>st of the Peninsula, This attempt at territorial expansion gavr 
rise to constant wars, usually between the Sueves and the Raman*, 
sometimes between the Sueves and the ViHigolhs, though in some 
the two barbarisii powers united. (Thus Theodoric I allied witJi 
Riichiarius the Sueve against the Homans, and in 460, Thetjdoric II 
with Remismund ajp^inst IVumar, another petty king of the i^uevesi.) 
The consocjiience of this last allinnec was tlint llie Sueves, who were 
partly Catholics and partly Pagans, were (inverted to Ariiuiism. In 
465, Rs'inismund, with the lieip of the Visigoths, took poesscssion of 
Coimbra, and shortly afterwards of Lisbon and Anona. But in 4fi6 
Euric put an «ti<l to these friendly rclation.s, and in a terrible war, to 
tlie horrors of which Idntius refers, he forced the Sueves to fall biu'k on 
tlieir aneicni possessions in the north-west. There is a eondderable 
gap in tlie history of the Sueves, from 468—in which year the chronicle 
of Idatius come* to on end, until 550 wlam Carrarich appean os king. 
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In the reign of Carmrich, or m .that of Theodoinir who sueccsicd him 
(55JMrroi thii people was converted to CathotidiKiTif through the mflueiiee 
of Martmi bii^hop of Bniga (St Martm), During thi« some periofh tiie 
hod again extended their eastern luid sonthorn Iwuiularie^i to 
the Navia in the province of Astiiriaa, to the Orbigo and the Esla in 
Leon, to the Douro in the country of the Vetiones^ to the Coa and tiie 
Eljos where they join the Tagus, in the direction of Estnsmadum (west 
of AIcdntunL)^ and iu Lusitania to the Atlantic^ by way nf Abninten 
Lelria, and Parades. 

In 569 Leovigild began his canipaign against the Sueves and the 
independent dhtricts in the north-west, lie very quickly took posses^ 
^lon of ZtiiciDiau^ Faleocio. and Leon, hut Astorgu resisted bravelv. 
Neverthelcj&i, the victories which he had gained suSieod to justi^ 
him in !fiiklng a new tnedol iu edmideidomtidn of them. On this 
medal Leovigild stamped the bust of the Emperor Justin and applied 
to hiini^lf the adjective c£firU#tnuf#. In 5T6 wc see Ijtmvigild^ for* 
getful of his protestations of subini^ion^ attacking the dlstiicrt called 
Bo^tania Malagnena (the ancient BasLetania, which blended from 
Tarifa to Agra) where he defeated the inipcria] forces. Conttuuiag the 
war in 5Tl and 572^ he took Medina Sidoiua (Asidona) and Cordova 
with tlieir adjacent territorips. These victories moved the Sueves^ at 
that time nikd by King Mir or Miron^ who in 570 liaJ succeeded 
Tliei^tlomir and who possibly bore the i^ie Danie^ to make war in their 
turn. They theitdure invaded the country round Plaseucia and Corio, 
Las Hurdcs and Batuevas—lliat is» the vnilcyft of the Jerle^ Alogors 
and Armgo—and afterwardut the territory of the Riixs>Eieii:L 

In 57t^, whilst Leovigild was preparing to ehec:k the advance of the 
SiievEs, ho neceivi.d the news of the death of hk brother Liuwo^ which 
left him king of all the Visigothic dominion. IniTocdiatelv he niEule 
his two sons* ilcrmenegild mid Hecared, dukes of Narborme and Tolfslo* 
although it is not ce.rtaiii which of the two duriiies was given to which- 
He thus reassured himself in this diroction^ and^ when ho hod seeurol 
the capita^ he set fortJi on a new campaign in which he conqueral the 
district of Sabaria, i.f* oocurding to the best geographerH^ the volley of 
the Sabor, the province of Bmganza^ and Toirc dc Moncorvo, which 
bordered on the Suevic frontJer. 

Tlie^^ e.tpeditiDnA were intenrupteil by internal troubles for which 
the nobles were rcHponsSble. From the political point of view the 
ftindanienlitl faet on whkh dl the history of the Visigotlis turns, i.^ the 
opporition between the nobles and the kings. Of these, the nobles were 
coTitinujilly struggling to main tain their predominoneo, and tlie right to 
bestow the crown on any one of tJieir membet^ while the kings were 

* AircordinR to Fenwidei Otimm the lliccnn«? cocupied ihe pliers now known 
u TrujlUo, Vuu^mnUl, iJUicHigh other hi^tnrtanR helieva 

taat their temtaiy was n^urer to CoaUihrii and VAscnola. 
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contiiitmlly endcJivouring to ^iuppresa nil po^ibL« rivals^ fUfitl to iniike 
the sEjct'^ion to the throng htn^itarj' or at anj rate djiiastic. Gregory 
of Tourp Htateaf that the king^ were in the habit of killii:^ all the raalviii 
who wtne in a position to compete with them for the crown; and the 
frEX|iieiit vooEi^ation of the property of the noblcv to which the laws 
of the period refers sJiews clearly the meanA to which the kingi=; bad 
recourse in the struggle* Whether Leovigild exceeded his power by 
dividing the kingdom betu-een hjs two sons (and this is the view taken 
by Gr^iy of "J'our^); or whether he tried in g^ieral to lessen the 
authurity of the nobler—and perhapK not only that of the Visigothic 
tiobllitvi but iiW of the Spanish-Homans—the result was that the 
noble? stirred up several insunectioiis; hratamempt the Cantabria fondly 
amongst the people of Cordova and the j^sturians^ and thirdly^ in 
Tolcda and Evora, at a time when the Siieves and Bv'^santtnes wei^e 
planiiing attacks, ixwvigild* undismayed by these manifold dangeti^ 
attended to everything and, by dint of good luck, with the help of 
Recared^ he succeefled in subduing the rebels- He took Amniaia 
(Amaya), the capital of the Contahri i he obtained po^iscssion of 
Saldania (Saldafiah the Btronghold of the Astorians; he quelled the 
in^rgenbi in 'rnledo and Evdja (Aebura Oupetona) and in every case 
be iH9iIed his vjertories with terrible piiniiihnients (574 )l 

When he had iciippressed these preliminaty iiitcmal rebellions 
Lwvigild proceeded to conquer various independent territories in the 
provimfis of Galkia and Andalusia. The formi^ coiLrided of the 
mnuntainottE district known as Arcg^-tises, situated in what is now the 
province of Onense, aJid of which a certain Aspidius was king. The 
Andalusians poss&st^sl the whole of the tract of country round the 
Orospeda mountains, from the hill of AKolaton in the east of the present 
province of Albacete^to the Bierm Nevada, |>assing through the provinces 
of Mufeioj jUmeria and Granada, that h to say, the lands of the 
Dciittnni, Bastetani aJid Qretani. In both parts of the country i^vigild 
was sucxe&sfuJ^ but hia victories, and ^.specially those in the Oro«peda 
rnountains, which bordered on the Byzantine dominiDn, naturally excited 
the jealousy of the imperial govemors+ In older to check the progress 
of l^sovigild, now threatening them at such close quarters, they stirrefi 
up fresh strife in the interior of the kingdom, instignting rebellions in 
the province of Narbonne, on the coa«i^ of Catalotiia and Valencies ^^Ttd 
in die centnd region of the Ebro, Ijeosigild, assisted by his son 
aLm suci^eeded in suppressing these iuhtirrections; be made 
trinmphimt entries into Narbonne, ^mgCK^ I^jn^ Unsa-'s 'rarragoiut 
and Vdencia, and piiniahcd the rebeh with the utmost severity. ITicsc 
campaigm, and the pireceding ones in Galicia atul AneWnsia, liufled from 
575 to 57S, A notable incident in them—which, altliough it had no 
ctHmexion with the action of I^w'igikl* yet to some eJttcnt favoured his 
designs —woA the attack made by t^K* Byzantine general Rcinimus, son 
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of thti patncian AoagaLrtimp iin part of LuHitaniat in the diTwtiDU of 
Coimbra and the valley of tht Munda the MoTniego), which at that 
time was governed by a Sue^ic duke^ who bore the title of king. 
Kami^iiLs 3m?Jid thb infli’Hdtmb bis fainily and his tn^usure^ atid annexed 
tlte district to the Empire, l^earigild took iidvantiige of this reverse 
to attack the Sue vie frontier in the direotian of Galicia, and the Suevic 
king Mir or Miron was obliged to sue for peac^. The VUigpthic 
monarch granted him a tniee for a short time and meanwhile^ in the 
district afterwards called Alcarria, he built a fortified city to which ho 
gave tlie name of in honour of Hecared. There are still a 

few traui^ of it to be i^ocn^ 

Frotn i>78 to 5S0, there was a period of external p<^ce, but on the 
other hand, the^w yearn marked the Ixrgiuning of a dvi.1 war of gmver 
imp^irt than any former one^ for^ in the first place, this war w'as 
concenied with religion ^ and in the fiecond, with the nwh ambitioo of 
one of Ijcorigild's own .sons. This wsts Prince Hermenegikl; the 
struggle originated in the snine way as the former contefthi between the 
Visigoths and the Franks. Once inoie, the cau^e of it waa a FnuikiHh 
pfrincefts, Ingundis, slaughter of SigelKii, king of Airstmaia^ and of 
Brunhild, and therefore niece of Leovigild. In 579 Heimiencgild 
married her, he being an Atian and she a Catliolic. Immediately there 
*03 c|UAiTeltiog at Courtt not between hu^shand and wife, but between 
IngundiEh and Ijer grandmother, GoisA'iiitha^ the widow of Athujiagildj 
who Imd marriied Ij^vigild. GoisviiithQ was a zicaloun Arian and tried 
to wnvert her grand-daughter, first by flattery and afterwardfl by 
threats ending, aecordlng to the chronicleri of the jieriod, in violence. 
Nothing could ^liako the faith of Ingundis, hul ,she made bitter 
^iinpUiinbt to the l^ponish C'atholic^ and Uie Franks To prevent 
matters from goitig furtlier, Leovigild sent his son to govern Seville, one 
of the frontier provinces, ’'riiertr Ilermenegild found him;^f tii an 
atiiiwpliere es&ientially Oitholic^ and, at the instigation of lih wife 
Ingundi^ and Archbishop I^cander^ he finally ahjiiml Ariaiilsm. The 
news of his converbiun gave fresh coorage to the malcontent Spanish- 
HomaiiA in llactica, anil the consetinenco was that Seville aiul other 
cities relKllefi agaimit lii-iovigitd luid px-octaimed Henu^nc^ld as king. 
Tile latter was rash enough to make the venture and fortilieil hiiiijsclf in 
Seville, with the help of the greater |iart of the Spanish, and of a fvw 
Viaigothic nobles. It has been sidil tlmt, on this occasion^ Hennenegild 
did not njccive the Eiupport of the Gathnlic clergy. ^F}\h statement is 
possibly exaggerated. It is true that Gn^iy of Tount, Jcihn of Bii lar^ 
and Isidore condemn the revolt and tall HenDenegild a usurper; l>ut 
this does nut mean tliaU at the time of the retail inti, lume of the 
clergy took liis side. It Is only reasonable to infer that he did receive 
some support from Uiein. ITiough unifomiity of rcltgiun on the Arlan 
bosb may have pUyed aii important pirt in Leovigild a scheme of 
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governTnent* iievqTthdegs, on this omiHion^ he did not allow himself 
to be led away by jKub or by the imtation whwh the bcltaviour ot hw mjo 
mmt have arouHed in hini. Hitherto, he had been inoortsistent In bia 
tiwtment of the CathoUts. He ]mA frequently peiwecuted them—for 
in-stance, we learn ftom Isidore of Seville that John of Bklar wfuc in 5TB 
bajiiahctl to Barcelona for refusing to abjure bis leligiiin, and that, for 
ten yearn, he was subjected to constant oppression. Again, Leovigild 
lind sonietinies Battered the Catholics and complied with their dL=?rire!4. 
In 579 be adopted a policy of mudenatiDn. He sent aiolMissadors to 
his }§aii to reduce him to submission, gave otileni to his genemls to Aft 
only on the defensive, and took active meaaur^^ to prevent tlie clergy 
from supporting Hennenegild. The latter did not yield; on the con¬ 
trary, afraid tliat his father would take revenge^ he sought the fUtiiii^tAnce 
of the Byvantines aucl the Sueves, 

Ttien Leovigild thought of establiiihing some form of agreement 
bctwcvti Cjitholiof and Arians, and convoked a synod, or general meeting 
of the Arian bishopM, at Tolerlo, in 5W. At this svnod, it agreed 
to modify the form to lx? used in the adoption of Arianis^mi subatituting 
reception by the Laying on of hanilK for the second haptiKm. As 
John of Bielar aayx, niimv Catholics, among whom was Vincent, bishop 
of Saragossa, accepted the formula and tiecame Ariam. Nevcrthdeissr 
the majority remained faithful to Cathalidsm. LeovigiLd nttempted 
to reduce this majority by convemuns to Ananiam^ but when these 
were not forthcomkig, he T«<M>ricd to perr^cciitiun. Inidui^ of Seville in 
his liiftoria aap thivt the king banii^hed a number of bi^iliups and nobles, 
that he slew others, confiscated the property of the rhurcLieat and of 
private individuak, deprived the Catholic clergy of their privileges, and 
only succeedetl in converting a few priests and laymen. 

Meanwhile Hermcfiegild liaJ strengtlicned his party by winning over 
to his cause important ci ties jiueh m Merida and Cdceres. He twice defeated 
Ouke A ion, who had Ikkh Mat against h inu and in oomniemoriiticni of 
th(^e victories, he coined niedaJi$ after the manner of his father. 

But thirt serious struggle did not mimt the king to neglect his other 
militant duties. In S80, the Vaacons rebelled once more, possibly 
under the inliuenre of the Catholic insurrection in Baetica. In 5Bl 
Leovigild w-imt fignlitst them iu person, and alter inudi trouble succeeded 
iti occupying a great part of VasHronia, and in taking posBesrion of the 
city of £ 451^1 flCgm-dedos-QiballerociK T<i dineb his success^ he 
fouiidf?<l the city of t'ictori^cus iVitorii) in a good atmtcgii-al position. 
Having tlius tinislied thbi oimpaign, IjiK»vigild decided to take energetic 
action against bin rcbellioiis mjn. To tliis end, Lie spent sevenj 
months of 5tt*i in urganlriiig a jjowerful army, and, aa soon aa it was 
assembled, marched agoIiLst and captured t'Accrea imd Meriiia- Itliere- 
upon the trmi|is of Ilemicticgild retreate*! as far as the Guadalquivir, 
taking Seville as tlieir ccnitnc of defenev. 
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Btifore dttAcliing the city, Leavigild set himself to make the ByKnii- 
tines withdraw from their aHimice with hb son* and he idtimatelj 
fUCL-eeded, Acrording to the chronicle of Gn^iy of Tours, hb success 
wfts due portly to motives of politico] expedience and partly to a gift of 
30,000 gold coins. When he had thuj? sccurc<] hitiLself in this direc¬ 
tion, Leovigild* in 583, imirchcd on Seville. ITie iirsl battle was fought 
hoforc the Castle of Cosset (S«m Juan dc Alfarache), which he was 
not long in taking. Amongst the enemyT he found the Suevic king 
Miron, whom he compdiod to return to Galida. 

The Fn«^‘ of ScWlle lasted for two years, Hennen^ld wa^ not in 
the city, seeing that he hail left it shortly befnre to go in search of fresh 
help from tJie Byzantines, He ermnot have been j^uccessful, since he 
took refuge in ConJovou, whither Leovigitd advanced with the army. 
Convinced that all resistance was in vain, Hermencgild sunendered and 
prostrated him^ielf before his father^ who stripped him of faia roval 
vestmonta and banbhed him to Valencia. Shortly ofterwardii, for some 
imknown rca^ion* he caiUfed him to be transferred to Tamiguna, and 
entrusted to Duke Sigisbert* w hom he ordered to guard his son dofiely* 
for bis escape might lead to a fricah civil war. Sigiabert confined the 
prince in a dungeon^ and repeatedly uTged him to abjure Catholicism. 
Hermcnegild stubbornly resisted, and wan final Iv killed hv Sigisbert 
(13 April 585). Lcovigild is occuKcd of the crime by our tairUeat 
authority, the Dialogues of Gregorys the Great, but the licst opinion 
acquits him of iL Hemienegild wm afterwiirds canoniiied by the 
Catholic Church. 

Wliilst the ambit ion of Hermcnegild wa^f thus ruthlessly cut short, 
his father's was realiscfl in the destruction of the kingilom of the 
SuevQs, He did not lack a pretext: a noble called xVndeca who, since 
the death of Miron in 583, had usurped the crown, in the following year 
proclaimed liim^lf king of that ptnjple^ disputing the rights of Mimn^js 
son Ehuric or Eboric* the ally of Lcovigild, who at once invaded Sue vie 
tern lory. Ar Isidore says, **with the utmost rapiiUty^ lie struck fear 
inlu the hearts of his enemies, completely vanqubhing them at rortuede 
(Oporto 1 aiul Bnirara (Braga), the only two hat lies fought during the 
campaign. Andix^ wa^ taken prisoner^ forced to receive the tonsure, 
and banished to Pat Julia (Ikjarli. In 585, the Sueric kingdom was 
converted into a Vidgothic province. Ill us, it onlv remnined for 
I^mgild to possess himsedf of the two districts held by the Byzantines 
—-one in the south of Portugal and west of AiKlalusla, and the other 
in the pn^vince of C^thngena—and to make the political unity of the 
Pcniasula an accomplislH^ fact But it was not given to him to 
eflbct this?. He died in 58fi, at a time when his afrav, under the 
command of Rc?carvd., was fighting in Kept]mania egainst the Fiaaki 
who hnd twice again matle the murder of Hermcnc^id a pretext for 
invading this remnant of VisLgothic land. Even during the lifetime of 
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Leuvigild, Guntmin, king of Orleftn^^ had made an Liiva^^imi^ and had aL*«> 
Mctit fihiprt to Galiciii Ui inift^te an insiimclitjii of the Sue vest, 

Ftanks were drivcm hack by Remrod and their ships sunk by ll^te naval 
forces of IjcovigilcL After ihh prelimiruiry struggle Leovigild at tempted 
to make an idlinnce with Guntramt but tiie Fmi^ish king rejected all 
his ttdvanceat and for the second time invaded Septiusauia. Retired was 
engaged in fighting against him when he received Ike news of his father's 
la*t ilincast which caused him to return to Spain. No sooner was 
Leovigild dead^ than llccanxl was iinanimousiy elected king. 

His reign waa v^ry unlike that of his predecessor, L^slgild had 
been esascntially warliite^ striving for the political unification of the 
Peninsula. Recared fought only in iself-defence against the Franks imd 
Vajsfom!; instead of continuing the conquest of Spain^ he ninde peace 
with tlie Bvmntincaf acknowledged their occupation of ccrUun territories 
and promised to respect it* Moreover^ Ijeovigild desired uniformitv of 
religion^ but on the basis of AHanifun, whilst Recared Ltiade it his iiiiiin 
roncem, but un the basii* of Catholicism. It is prolsible that be 
abandoned the warlike policy of his father^ bocauH^ recent ev'cnts liad 
con^incL'd him that the greatest danger for the Viaigothic kingdom lay 
in the discord between the Vbigothic and tlie Spanish-Roman elements 
He probflibly refttised that the main work before him was to unite those 
two eleiitcnU, or at least, to iedtjcc them to ky aside their discoutent 
and jcalouay. More than one reason has been alleged for the change in 
the religious poirit of view. 11 has been supposed that Jicovijipld hiuiaelf 
tume^l Catholic shortly before tus deaths and this view is supported by 
a paist^ge in Gregory of Tours^ but it sciarcsjly suits the nature of the 
king^ AS lllustmt<Kl by the earlier events of hia life. There is another 
statement, coanecU^l witJi the above, which has lens documentary eiideuce 
to support iL It occurs in the Diuiogttc^ of Gregoty tlic Greats and 
h'to the eifect that |jeo%igild charged Leaiider^ bishop of Scsille, to 
convert llocored. Lastly, the conjecture that Recared had secretly 
turned Catholic in his father’s lifetime^ ik not supported by any 
Fontetopomrj' documents. We are, therefore, Icfl to supposo that this 
chftTige on the part of Recaned was due to one of the following cau-'tes:— 
( 1 ) Rediictiou, whidi had ripened in the knowledge of the real force 
which the Catholics represented in the l^!uil 1 sull^ superior as they wert 
in niiinljer to the Visigotlis, posscE&ed of money and property in the knd, 
and coniwscted with the By sumtines. (2) A change of conviction on the 
part of Hecared hiin^Krlf, after his accefidon to the throne, which wns 
possibly brought about by the preaching of Lcandcr, and aL’«^ by the 
example of Hcrtnenegild. (B) A possible combi nation of both oiujie^ 
The focU arc:—(1) The ciccution uf Duke Sigisbert, which might 
have been either the outcome of Recored^s affection for his bndher 
Ilemiencgild, or in punishment uf Sigishert's trEuisgrtHsion of his uHer^: 
but it is noteworthy tlnit Retraired accounted for it by stating that ^igisbert 
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cuiltv of fl>aspirtu:y. (S) public and formal convemoti U> 
Cktholiciam of the hing and In* family, i*diich, accordiTig to Jo^ of 
Biclur, took plane in 587, ten months after Recartd had ascended tlMf 

^'Tlie conversion was hemlded, first, by a decree which put an end to 
the persecutioii of the Catholics, sCMTidly, by tbc adoption of estm* 
ordiimry meaauies with regartl to the Gothic prelates and nobles in the 
oTOvince* entrusted to the king’s agents (whom Gregory of Toum call* 
Atmlios), and lastly by permission given to the bishops of both rehgioiu 
to hedd a meeting, to the end Uiat they might freely diacu« tb^ 
respective dogmas. At the conclusion of this discussion, Recamd d^«d 
bis piefetcuce for C^albolicism and his conversion thereto, wbidi he 
ratified with all due formality at the Council held in ToIhIo (the 
third of this name) in May 589. Then? were present at thte Council 
62 bishops, five metropolitans, the king, his wife, and many nobles,of 
wliom signed tlie declaration of faith. Henceforth the Catholic religion 
became the religion of the Visigothlc SUte. According to John of BicUr, 
the king exhorted all his sub]ccta bu be converted to it 

But the faith of a people cannot be changisi at the command of a 
king, nor could the interests which had grown up in the shadow of the 
ancient national religion allow themselves to be suddenly swept away, 
'nicre ensued conspiracies and rebelUnns on the part of the Arian 
bishops, the noble# and the people, who adhered to their Iraditional 
failb,*^ Golsvinllm herwjlf, the ((ucen-idother, who lived for some time 
longer, Suntta, bishop of Merida, Athelocus, bishop of Narhotiiic, 
UiNbop Uldila, several counts, amoiigst otliers begga and Witten^ 
iJiike Argimund, and other persons of importAUce, made plots aiid 
eon.Hpinjd ngniiist tlie life of the king, took up arms, and sought thelidp 
of the Frankish king Guntram, who made two iiwurnonsinto Septimaiiia. 
<.>n both oocnsioias he wns ilefcaljed and forced to withdraw. Moreover, 
Hccjuvd succeeded in suppnsaing all the rebellions of the Arians, 
punished the instigators, and caubcd many of the books denling w ith that 
religion to be bund, NevertheleKS, although John of Biriar affirms tlie 
contrary. Arianism did not die out among the Visigothic people. It 
mtitinuLd to exist until the fall of the Visigothic king^lorn; it was the 
cause of fresh insurreclions, and, as we sliall sre, it was sufficiently strong 
to pniduce a Icmporary reaction. 

Jlecnred had still to struggle with the Byrantiiies, who had renewed 
tiieir quarrel with the Viaigoths. But through the mediation of rojK 
Gre>mry I, he niiule with the Emperor Maurice the treaty to which we 
liave already alluded, whereby it was agreed that each moimrcb should 
re»[ai-’l the territory possessed by the other, I jLstly, Heciurcd made war 
on tb« Vascun-S whom Lcovigild had driven bock to the further side of 
the Pyrenees, nnd who ivcre ttying, though without success, to regain 
the loiid which they had fomieriy held. 
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Recoml's internal policy of appeasing the Spaniiih-RDmon clejneiit 
manifested itself in another direction. According to Isidore of SeviUe, 
Leovigild reformed the primitive legislatioii erf the Visigotks, v-hich 
dated from the time of Euric, by modifying a few laws, suppressing 
others which were unnecessary, and adding some which had liccn omitted 
from Euric's eompUation. Since the text of this reform lina not eome 
down to 118, we know only that it aelually eiLsted*. 

From the tone of approval in which Isidore of Seville tells of the 
reforms accomplished by Leovigild, it has justly been inferred that the^ 
were a decided attempt ot conciliation, and that it was intended to proceed 
with them until the differences between Visigoths and Spanish-lloninns 
hail been lessened or suppressed^ There is more renson to suppose that 
Recared worked in thia direction, but for ihia we have no such *»ii- 
temporarv evideiioc as that which refers to Ijflovigild.^^ ^ 

Tlie three nionarchs who successively occupied the Visigothic throne 
after Recared wore of no great individual importance, but their history 
gives proof of the disturbed condition of the country. In fact, 
Recared'a son, IJuwa tl, who wna elecled king on the deoth of his 
father and who continued his father’s tlatholic policy, only reigneil for 
two vears. In 603 he was dethroned and slain in an insurrection 
hcad«l by Count Witteric, who gnineti the support of the Arian party 
and attempted to rcBtore the ancient religion of the Gothic people. In 
610, in consequence of a reactiiHi on the part of the Catholics, Witteric 
forfeited his crown and his life. The crown wm bestowed on Guiideniar, 
ft roprcsenlative of the nobles, lie only reigned for two years, dunng 
whidi time he wag^.>d two wani, one with the evcr-restless Vaseons, and 
the other with the Byrniitinre. Roth these wore were continued by 
Sisebut, who succeeded him in 612, He, like Gundemar. was a C^alholic 
and he pursued the roililont policy of Leovigild. When he hatl sup¬ 
pressed the Vascon insurrection, Sisebut mardied against the imperial 
forces, and, in a brief campaign, after defeating Ihcir general Asarius in 
two battles, took possession of ail tilt eastern provinces of the Byuuibncs, 
that is to eay, of the land between Gibraltar and the iiucro (Jucar). 
The Emperor llenicliua mei\ for peace, vrhich Sisebut granted on 
condition t>f annexing that province to his kingdom, leaving to the 
RvjtontiDes only the west, from the StraiLs to the Algarves. ^ 

' A.H coiicerna interna] order, tlie most important event of Sisebuts 
rnign was the persecution of the Jews, ITiey had lived ui the PcniiBuLi 
in great tiumbcTB since the time of the Empire under the protectiuii 


1 Prufieistor t!audei)E> iloiiv Uaf opinioe that the fniffmciilB at St *^’™*!**|^^ 
Pria, of 1 shaU pre«mlly speak, form part of it, 

Uiat the Itgf* HHfijuar of the campilatioo mwle Ui the 

fm^rat. of \Tsi|rat]ik Uw fotmd In Maoescripl « -li fl.hlioUW- 
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of tlic Iftws. The Bomana of Aluric II hiui only copied those of 
the Roman laws which were least favourable to the Jews. It therefore 
preserved the separation of niees, qountijig roarriagea of Jews and 
Christianii no better than adultiayt and forbade the Jews to hold 
Christian slaves or to fill public offices. But it upheld their religious 
freedom, the jurisdiclion of their judges and the use of' Jewinh law, 
But custom was more favourable to them than law, for niised miurrlages 
took place in spite of the law, the Jews held public officas, and 
bought and circumcised Christian slaves, Recared put the laws in force, 
and further commanded to liaptisc the children of mixed inamage* 
(ITiiid Council of Toledo). Siwbut w«it further, and began the 
liensecution of the .fewa lie mode two series of regnlarioos on the 
subject. One of these, which appears in the Fentm Judkunt, nsstores 
and sharpens the laws of Recared; tlic other included an order to 
baptise all the .lews, under penalty of banishmeiit and confiscation of 
goods*. 

What was the cause of this intolcraiice ? It has been attributed 
to the influence of the clergy; but against this opinion we must «t the 
disapproval of Isidore of beville in his and of the bourth 

Connid iJf Toledo, over which the same prelate presided. hk|U4lly 
untristworthy b tile statement that these measores were forced upon 
Sisebut hy tfw Emperor lleracliu.s in the treaty niwic belweai tiiem 
to which we have already alluded, for there is no text to bear out this 
statement, and moreover, the analogous case which Frtdcgar altributet 
to King Ilngubert is equally unproved. All tliat we know for a fi^ is 
that Sisebut adopted the tneawire without consulting any Connell, ao 
that we must attribute the king’s resolution cither to his own inclination 
(Sisebut’s piety led him to write lives of the Saints, for instance, the 
well-known life of St iJcdderius), or to the dedre of obtaining possession 
of property by means of confiiawtion, or of gaining money from the sale 
nf dispenwtions. Such were certainly his motives on other occainons. 
Moreover, he claimed religious authority for himself, for he considered 
that he was the ecclesiabtical head of the bi.shops, and behaved os such. 
It IS possible that he was also indirectly influenced by the fact that the 
Jews had assisted the Persians and Arabs in their wm^ against the 
Christians of the East 'I'he imiucdiate result of the law was that the 
f^reatCT part of the Jews received baptism, and that, according to the 
Chronicle of Paulus Emilius, only a few thousands (itHquat tfiUlia) sought 
refuge in Gaul. But this cfl'cct inu.st have been short-ltved, fur we know 
tlmt, nineteen years later, there were in tipain Jews who had not IxHUi 
baptised and others who hod reverted to their former religioa, 

* Ihe eruteiKe af this ta« is proved tiy eontempnmy evidence, thnuirh it dxies 
not nppear ill (he /hnua Juitiimm. From * ponta^ iti It^ere uf Seiille w» sre led 
tn 2 iup[> 0 iie that this decree was nude doriti^ the Bust year of Sisebnt'i rei|(ii, ihst is 
to say, in U12. 
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Sisebut died in Gai, mid wiv-. sucowded by hw wti Rwor^M wh* 
reigned for n few montlis only. He wb* followed by Duke SwiutMlu, 
who had greatly dUtinguished himaelf n gsaieml in the wans of 
Sisebyt. He pursued and ooiopletcd the militaipf policy of ^e lotter, 
conquering (629) the Algsincs, the laat proTinoe in the possession of the 
IJyaintiiKS. 'ITias, with the exception of* few unimportant districts in 
the norths whicli hid no re^lar gov-emraent, such iia Vasconia^ the 
l^yiviiecs of Aragoti, and possibly some other phices in mountainous 
parts^ who«^ inlmbitaiitij rerajuned independent^ the Goths at Last suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the countiy to one uiutcd Statei Swinthiln also iought 
against the Vascons^and on one occasiun defeated them. Aa a militaiy 
base for hb control over the dLeftrictt he built the fprlte^% of Oli^tuni» 
which some geogjuphers tuke to he the stune as the modem OULe, in tht 

provinoc of Navarre, . ■ i 

If SudnthLla had s^toiipcd short at this point, he would certainly 
have retained the good mtII of his contempomriesi, and the epithet of 
fftthcr of the poor’* applied to him by Isidore of iBeviUet but it is 
probftble that SwLuthila was too sure of his power when he ven tuned to 
deal with the probleois of intenml policy, and that hia failure affect™ 
llw judgments passed on him. As a iim^r of fact, Swinthila did 
nothing more than what Liuwa and Leorigild bed done before Idm, 
when he shared the goveraiiicnt of the liin^om with mcnibers of Uis 
own family, oatudy:—his son Hecimir, his wife 'ITieodora, ^d his 
brother Geila. Whir was Swinthila not permitted to do this, sooing that 
it hftd been tolerated in the former kings? Whether he set about it 
with less caution than hw predecesaora, or shewed more Mverity in 
suppressing the conspiracies, we do not know, the fact is that he not 
only lost the crown in 631, whilst struggling against the party of a 
noble called Slscaiuid, who, with an army of Kruika, advanmi as far as 
Sarogitesa, but that the chrenidera of the peri ml caU him a wicked and 
sensual tyrant He did not die in battle—his defeat wan mainly due to 
treachery—nor did he lose 1m freedom. In 633, to judge from a canuii 
of the Fourth Council of Toledo, he was still alive, but of hU end we 
know nothing. The political problem wa^ still unsolved; and wo shall 
sec that the tings did not abandon the intonUon of making the crown 
hereditary. 

Of Sisenand, who reigned for year*, aod died in we knt>w 

iiothitig more iniportant than that lie numnioued the (^uncil already 
referred tn, which condecimcd Swinthila for ld.t “evil deeds" and 
conoivi relating to the .Sewa. ThtBc tiuiaiis mdicftte a changv of po icy 
in the clergy, which is all the more intcjnc^ting, becaua^ as wy have 
before^ the Council hiid for its president Liidorv of idevillo. On t le owe 
hnJid, ill figrafinent liltli tbe doctrine of this prelat^ it ^liJUlt t e 
use of violent loeasiires to enforce a change of (Ciinon JsVij) ; 

but, on the other hand, it ocreptcd and eanaioned those convcrsiona which 
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hskd bten hrow^;hl about through fear in the time of Si»ebut. It thus 
obliged theuw who hfwl been b&ptifsed to continue in their new faiths 
inj^tcad of accepting^ in aceondance with the ^lewn of I^idoret tbe 
Constitution of Honoriua and Theodosius (416)^ which permitted the 
Jews who had become ChristianR by force and not from religions motives, 
to revert to their fonner rdigionn With regard to the i^uccetsHiion to the 
throne, the principle of free election by the assembly of nobles and 
bi^hops was established by Canon In Hccoi^ance with this 

principle, ChintiU was elected king in 636, Nothing of importance 
occurred during the four yearn of his reign e:!ti»pt the summoning of 
the iifth and si^th Councils of Toledo. 'I'hc canons of the tirst are 
chiefiy coiiccmec] with the King, the re&pect due to his person, and some 
of his prerogatives, and fumiEih striking evidence of the uneasiness caused 
by the ambitiun of the nobility, who were endeavouring by violent means 
to wre«t the crow^n from the elected king. The Six th Couactl^ held in 6ST, 
w'hidi laid »iix^ on the same subjects, also issued a decree dealing with 
the Jew» (Caiiun ui), which again enacted iliat all who bad not been 
baptised should be driven out of the kingdom. In order to prevent 
relapses to theirfoniier religion, the king forced them to sign a document 
{pUicUum) on confessiDn of faith, in wbich, on the pain of the most 
terrible rur&et^ they Lfuund thciuselvcs to live in accordance with tlte 
doctrine and practices of tThristiiuiity; and to renounce Jewish customiL. 
Moreover, to enforce tbjM |Kjlicy, the same ranon obbges all future kings 
to swear that they will not permit the Jt-ws to violate the Catholic Faith, 
nor coQuleuaiire their misbelief in any way, nor actuated by contempt 
or cupidity’’ open up the path of prevaricatiou ** to those who arc 
hovering on the brink of unbdierr 

111 640, despite Canun i.xsv of the Fourth (^uncil of Toledo, 
Chintila was succeeded by his son Tulga, though tlie outward furm 
of election wiut obson'cA This expLains why his brief reign was disturbed 
by conspiracies and insurrections. We do not know for certain whether 
it was in aonKcquence of hij$ death or through the succesfl^ of one of the$^ 
insurrectiona that in May 642 the throne was occupied by one of the 
Doblca—C.'bindfl.^winth, who boldly faced the political problem with 
energetic uicosures like tho«te of Leovigild* 'ITms 700 per^ns, of whom 
the greater port were nobles, chosen from amongst those who had taken 
the most active part in con-spirecies ur shewn sign« of political ainbitioii, 
or proved Lhenu$elvc>s dongerotm to the king, wtre slain, of reduced to 
slaveiy. Many others contrived to eijcape, and took refuge in /Vfritti or 
in Frankish territory, and there they doubtless attcrinpkd to tdir up 
frenh insurrecLiuas, to w hich reference U apparently made in one of the 
canons of the Seventh Cuiinch of "["oledo, summoned by Chindaswinth 
in 64G. This ctmoii imposed heavy penalties, vix, excoinmunicatfon 
for life and confiscation of property, on the rebels or eiuignmt^^ including 
the cleigy, who should try to obtain the supp:?rt of foreign countries 
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tkeir native bind ; it tdm esthorUKl the monarchs of these countries 
not to allow the Inhabitanb^ of their dominions to conspire against the 
Visigoths. By this moans ChindoEwinth ■ehievwl his pur^ioset for, 
throughout his rtiigti {645^6o3) there was not a single inaurrection* 
Qn the other hand, supported by the Catholic clergy, ^ho both from 
doctrinal and practioil jjoiuta of view had always favoured the pnuciplc 
of heneditaiy succession to the throne, he in admitted to a share 
in the govern ment his sou Heecswinth or Recceswjnth, who from that 
time cinwardHi wils virtually king, and suL-ceeded his father in 653, 
without going tlirough the fonii of election. 

Whe^i Chjndaswinth died, the rebellious nobles thought that the 
itiotneni luul come to take ri;venge,and, reljdrig on the general discontent 
which was dum to increased tajcatioo and on the ever-restless Voscous, 
tlioy ru$e in arms, and with a large force -hidvancvd ns far as Sarogoa^ 
under the command of a grandee called Froja. Receswioth prepared 
for war, and ultimately succeeded in defeating them, taking Frujn 
prisoncT. But the comitiy must have been profoundly agitated, and 
the throne threatened by very serious dangers, seeing that Eeceswinth, 
instead of taking advantage of hi^ vjctoiy to inflict severe puniihiaent 
on the rebela, and subdue them once for oil, came tn terms with thcillt 
granted an amnesty, promised to reduce the taxes, and yielded the 
i^uestioii of election. Hence the slgniticance of the Mighth f^>uiicil of 
Toledo, held in 653, at which, after huvirtg caused hiiii:ielf to be released 
from tlie oath which ht; hod taken to shew himself inexorable towards 
the rebels^ he confirtned tiie above-mentioned tlanon lxxv of the Fourtb 
Council By thb canon it was decreed that, on the death of the King, 
the assembly of prelates^ and nobles should elect m bis sucecssor a man 
of high rank, and that the person of their choice should bind himself 
to maintain the Catholic religion and to prosecute all Jews and hereycuL 
This latter part of the Royal oath is a revival of the anti-Semitic policy. 
The speech or icfftius r^giut read before the Council is very bitter, and 
proves that in spite of ail the preceding measures there was still in 
Spun a great number of niiconvcrtetl Jews, or that even tho«e converted 
atill observed the riles of their own religion. The Council refused to 
take measures against the non-converted, hut in 65*1, the king, on hw 
own account, issued various laws which rendered more intok-mble the 
legal position of the Hebrews of all classes, ITicse laws obliged all Jew's 
who had been bapti^d to sign a new ftincittiin, similar to thiit of the 
time of Chintib^ which imposed on apostates the penalty nf being stoned 
and burnt alivc^ 

Wliibt, in thb way* the ^'ifligothic kings were groilually widening 
the gulf fjetween Jews and Christiania on the other hmid tlasy were 
lessening the diflerenccs l>clwe<m the Visigoths ivnd the i^paiiii^h-Rotnafis, 
and just m Hccared had arrived at unifonnity of religion, so did Chitidos- 
winth and Rcceswinth aim at uniformity of law. The ground was well 
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nrcpaiwi* for, on the one buid, the prineiplai of Roninn junsprudeticc 
bod poduallv ci^pt into tlie Visigothir private low, tmd on the other, 
tJ« CounclU of Toledo hnd erected a common nytiUnn of legislation ot 
the utmost Importance. A proof of the aj^uient at ^'hich the two 
le«ftl ■systems bad arriveii in some catwa i» rumiahed by the Visigot^e 
feiiiulMJ of the time of Sisebut, found in a manimmpt at thiedo. 
AeeordiiiR to the prevalent opinion of legal historians, this mniicatjoii 
was completed by Chiiidaswintirs abolition of the Ux Humana or 
vtarium of Alaric II, to which the Spanish and Gallo-Romnns 
subiected, imd by the siiecific repeal of the law of Roman ongin which 
forbade marriage between people of diflbnmt mees, though we tnow 
that such mamngei did take place, like that of 1 heudis. 1 ho accepted 
theory has recenUy bwn modified by the rt-nsed opinion of the crilite, 
which ascribes to Receswinth the abolition of the Lex Rm>a formerly 
ai^ribed to his father'. In any case, the reign of Chindaswinth was a 
period of great legislative activity* so for as unification w wncemed. 
^JUlnn activity found catpn^aiou in mnneroas amendnicnfci and 
lions of the older Visigothic Laws compiled by Hecared and Leovigild 
and in the promulgation of otlier new onta. Ninety-dght or ninety- 
nine Jowfl, clearly the wort of Chiiiilaswinth, are recorded in the texts 
which have come down tn us, and all of them shew the predominating 
influence of the Honiutn svatem. Moreover, as hi* son Receswinth 
leaiis us to undemtand in one of Wa own laws, Cliindaswinth begM 
to make what was in fact a new code. Recwwiiith, therefore, did 
little more than conclude and perfect the work begun by his father, 
that is to say, be codified the laws which wen.^ in force tii Spain, m their 
twofold application, Gothic and Roman. They forme<i a systematic 
compilation, which was divided iulo two books and bore the title of 
liber J^tdiciomirty afterwards changed to that of Lifter or /’othwi Jtaliruni, 
•rhe date of it ia probably 054. Two copie.* of this Liber hiivc been 
pretwived i in the modem amcndwl tslitions it U known by the name of 
Lfj: Keaefmndiam (Zeunier). It i* a LmUection of laws nifide expiuwly 
fur osc in the courts and therefore it omits several provisions referring 
to Ic^ subjects or bmnehus of the game—for instance « great part of 
the political law, for as ii rule this does not affect the practice of the 
eourU. But the iiftecn cliaptcrs of Book i, which refer to the law ajid 
the reflection, and 

' tM remoH* oOeHarum griiiium n- b Th'® I'**! wren in R'venJ 
nuunHirijrti sad editions of the Vungothu! «Mles, prnhlhits the ue« of iJia Rnnwa 
lesuktian in Spain. Xcvcrtheles*, them are HKiuie lustoiiims Stobbe, 

t^udeiisi UrEflaJ whom thin tcvImsI ophnon dim not salififjr, sad who consider that 
the smundment or repeal nf the If* Htutumit it earlier* They u &r a> to asaert 
that it was the wfork of LMivigild Mid that lb« law of Rc>ceisw{iitb I* isolhitL^ iiioro 
thjui A of tiie fomier tlednw, th* nreeptod opiTiiqu, of 

which ZeLune*" « piWiut tbe thief empqueiitt a the best Atid the 
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in Mime taHS the literal copy of the eontemporaiy' cloctnn^ tests of 
political philoiiopliy^—for iniitance, of Isidore of Seville. It is pnobabk' 
that Brail] io, bishop of SaragoBso, a'a.* one of the compilers of the new 
code, if not the chief. Heceswinth subsequently inade other lejpd 
provisions, both in the Councils aiul outside them. 

Heceswinth died in 672, after reigning for 23 yea^. IViunbn was 
elected as his successor. Almost tlie whole of hijs reign was .spent in 
wnrfiue. He fought lirst againsi. the Vascons, who mode a fresh 
rebellion, quickly suppressed: then against a ^iicral Paulu* who, to¬ 
gether with Rnndsind, duke of Tarragona, Hilderic^ count of Nimes, 
and Argcbald, bishop of Narbonne, had incited idl Septimania and jiiut 
of Tarragona to rebellion; and lastly, against the Muslims. 'ITte 
lebcllioii of Panins was promptly quelled and punished, and Wamlia 
recovered possession of Barcelona, Gcrona, Narboniie, Agde, Magdalunn, 
Bliziersaiid Nimes, which had constituted the chief centre* of disaiTectioi]. 
ITic war against the Muslini*, who had already obtained temponuy' 
possession of Xorth Africa, originated in their invasion of the southern 
coast of Spain, and in jMuiicnlar of tlw city of Algecitas. 'iTu* 
invadem were driven back, and their fittt was destroyefl. The experience 
gained by Wantbo, espedally on the occasion of Paiilus' rebellion, tnust 
have shewn him how neccssaiy it was tostrengthiui the military organisa¬ 
tion of the State, to inspire hi# people with a warlike spirit, mid above 
all, to enforce compulsory scnicc in the army, which appears to liiive 
heeii evaded hy some of the nobles and clergy, 'I'his need wns met by a 
law passed in 673, which together with three others hearing oh civil and 
ecclesimiticnl matteiw, was aildcd to the code of Heceswinth. fly this 
law, ail who refused to serve in the aniiy and all deserters were deprived 
of the power to bear wilnesi. Despite all the prestige which Warn ha’s 
victorita, had procured for him, and the mental energy shewn in all his 
actions, the fundamental weak ness of the Vjsigothie State, namely, the 
want of ngm-'iiicnt between its political elements, appeared once more, 
and in 689 \Vainbn wrus dcthroiiwl in consequence of a eon.«pinicy headed 
bv Erwig, one of the nobles, with the aosistance of the metropolitan of 
Toledo, To presterve hiiu-sclf from a similar fate, Erwig adopted a mild 
ami yielding pilicy, and sought the help of the clergy. In accotthuKV 
with'this poltcv, he revoked the severe penalties of Wamliti’s military 
law, which h "^ displeased the nobles, and restored ihs victinw their 
aiiincjit nobility. On the other hand, besides ]Rrsccuting the partisaus 
of Wamha, E^ig made new laws «gnim>t the .lews, in order that the 
Jfidncoram /jcrfw might be wholly cxliffmimted, subjecting lliv coiiveriji 
to minute regulations that he might assure bimaelf of tlicir religious 
faith, and to the non-con verted he griintcd tJic term of 12 ruontlis from 
1 February 681—in which to receive Itaptisin tmJer penalty of iMtiiHlt- 
meat, scoiirgiug and tlie loss of all their hair. 'I hesc laws, altliougli 
very severe, were milder tlian those of Reccsa'intli, seeing tliat they 
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cic:luded the dwth-penalty. 'Fhe 'rwclfth Council of Toledo aiscepted 

Bv the IL** of Huiilar luetliodB, Erwi^j induced thbCouncil—summoned 
within three months of his cons«™tinn-tiot only In sanction his nsn^ 
tion and accept the fake pretest that Wnmba h.«l heeome a monk of his 
own free wiU and had charged the nietrapolihin of Toledo to anoint 
him (Erwjg) as his successor^ hut also to defame the mcmoiy of Wam^ 
to forbid his restoration, and to prodaiin the pereon of Erwig and his 
family sacred and inviolable (Council Xlll, Canon iv). Erwig was so 
desirous of ingratiating himself with the dangerous elements nf the nation 
Uint he pardoned, not only those who bati been punished in Vtamtas 
lime for Seir share in the rebellion of Paulua, but also all th^ whn^ 
been branded ns Iraitom during the reign of Chintila, reitonng to Iheni 
the property, Etlcs, anti civil rights which they bid forfeited (Couaeil 
XUl) The second canon of tlie same Council continued this policy i it 
bid JowTi rules for the protection of the noliles, officials of the palace 
and free-born men, in their suits, so as to prevent the orb.tniry degra^- 
tion and (.^nfiscatlon of properly which the kings were wont to order 
But this was not the find time that the Vhigothic legislation dealt with 
this point, and cstahiibhed guarantees of this natnrt In W Ering, 
by mi-ftiis of thest‘ laws and others, made a revised edition of the Ltbfr 
Judirioruja or /iidicumK 

Before Erwig died in GtfT, he named as his successor Egtca, a relation 
of Wasiiba and his own son-in-law ; and in November of that year 
Eiiica Wios duly elected king. Notwithstanding the oath whi^ he 
had taken in the presence of Erwig to protect the fmmly' of his pre¬ 
decessor, he at once divorced hk wife Cixilona, degraded Erwig s other 
relations, and punished the nohliis who bid taken the most prornment 
cjirt in the eonspiracy which deprived Waniha of the throne; on the 
other hand lie favoured the partisans of Wambo, wh<im Erwig had peme- 
ciilcd This hchaviotif iiaturslly k-d to another relxfllinn of the unruly 
.section of the Vlsigolhie nobles. In the fifth year of Eglca's reign. 


1 ]f we ans to ludge by the of tliB iiretiiatioui edict, whieb is prasoh^ ia 
Uw t Ub. I. ht* 3 of the Fvruni /lufireui, this peviMid edition was made in ordw to 
recast all oarlior Ugislatioa, and the new laws in order to preveul “the uumerwu 
kwKuite and veried Interpretatioiui, oppwitioH to Uie enforeement of the “W, 
the want of dedsiou uid rtahllity in the jodgment of tlie ceurL tn place of all 
ibiM It was iiileiided to ^’idtuUtute eleanrtaa for unrertaiiily, atiUty fur harmfulne^ 
laerov for the death- wualty. Mid tu aholiah the ubsearitiefi, and eupply the drEciBOde* 
of the law," But, in reality, vary little of thLa was Mcomplislied, for the esaential 
lort of die new Ciiitioti of the LUio- rents on that of Becwwinlh, with the etceptron 
of a few ainciidicrnts of earlier bw», and the addilioii of souic new ojiKa, amonpit 
Otitera those «femn« to the Jem. (tiL 3 of Lib III), aud one bearing nn tmlitaty 
wprice (>Wh, Sud, Lib, la). Of the Code of Erwijt, three Mples ha™ Iweu proserved, 
Tlie*e date from the ninth and tenth centuries, the most iroportiint beinjf that of 
the I'krw MSs 4410H 
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ji consp'imcv wh* discovered of which Siaebcrt, imstropolilan (jf rolisdo, 

the leader. The aim of thw conspiracy was to slay the king, hi!- 
sons, and live of the principal oflieinls of tlie pala*if, 'ITie mctropolitmi 
was deprived of his see, cscommunicated raid sentenced to exile for life, 
with tin? confi?*Cfttjoii nf a 11 his pKiperty. 

it sis.-ms that, during thiz rfeign of Egica, IhertJ wiLs another nuift* 
Acriniis Ltiiispira^iy, directed, not agdinst the king, but iiguiiirtt the 
VLfiigothic nation. Egiea himself denounced it in the rnyal toTnux 
whk-h he pitisented to the ^kventoenth Coundl in 69^1, saying, with 
reference to the dews, that, ^Miy their own open wnfe^inn, it was 
knuwiiT wilhaut any shadow of doubt, tliat the Hebrews in these 
hud recently taken' coundl with those who dwelt in hind^ iieyond the 
sea {U. in*Africa), tliat they might combine with them against! tlie 
Christians ; and when accused, the siiine Jews ctmfirmcd l>cfore the 
Cwincil the justice of the charge. Wlmt was the catuse and whit the 
aim of this conspiracy ? ^VhG caujse may very well lias'c^ been the 
legislation recently made by Kgica with regard to the Jews, which, tliough 
very favourable to the converts w"ho made sincere profession of the 
Christian Faith—seeing tlmt it exeniptwi them from the gener^d taxes 
{muftera} ami from the specinl paymeny made by Jews, allowed them 
to possess Christian slaves and property^ and to trade—wa^> uii favourable 
to the iion^haptised and to tliase who ob^eniod the riU^a of the Jewhih 
Faith, they being burdened witli all the taxes from which the find were 
exempted/ We do not exactly know the aim of the conspiracy, idlhougb 
the underetanding with the Africans md what hiippetifd later in the reign 
of Roderick give m: reason to believe that it intended ^ help 
the l^luslims to moke another invnsion. Coiuicilt regarding the 

crime as proved, decreed in the eighth canon* that all the Jew,^ in the 
Peninsula should he reiluced to slavery and their gooib eonfiscaied ; it 
authorised the Chrktian dave^wner^ to whom tliey were couhigned to 
take possezision of their sons at the age of seven, and edneato^ tiiein in 
the Christian Faith, and eventually mam them to Catholics, lliis law 

was not enforced in Visigpthic GauL . i i_ 

Onring the reign cpT Egiea, the Visigolhic cofie wjvt revised for the 
last lime (e93-G9*ir. After the tmmner of his ptidectsssorH, l^gica 

* AfterflUirilstnnVErm^ into Sjiw kviii, Ub. xti. lit 2 mflUv Fnrum 

* To jud^ from the nlluMon to thlv mvimoTi in Uio reyRl t^mwe prcHnted to the 

SijEt 4 i 4 Mah tmiiieiJ, it mii^ht 1 * thnt it was an at emtoumve 

but it not H 0 . llle revision calnnSteU in a briflf Mieorimnlit of a few of “ 

mud tbv nddition of ihe new iiik» mivdc by Kjrica. ca^te«n ciaf» r* 

iatracte .3 from referrmir to nf public U* (the *" 1 ^**”* 

ooverei^i, cte.). wlikb appear as an uitonductJdii Su maiiUKnpti^ nf Ifltor ^iate^aii 
the FwviMjthcentury,arealtributcd by whobini to Kp™,bottlii» vtew tsrej h 

by othont who, like i^umtir, do not cvcifc iHjlieve that, durinif the 
uiyihin^ waa to the edition uf Krvrig but Krwipf's own law*, i. er e tor 

of £|^ca, pcefitiJy after tbe fall of the Vinigotbic powor,^ there appearei a iu'« 
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hi5»on Witi/ji l« k efhiirL^ f»f the ^verntnejitj entrustin^ lo Mm 
the north~H‘€?it, of v^hich the enpitid wa^i Tuy ; Ive idsu ^binipoi the 
effigi^ jind iittme of WitLau together unth hiK owiu on the niutiey whirh 
was euiue<L Witim was thereJbre nJlowed to sueeeoi;! hts father without 
opposJtioTt {701}. The reigrwt of VVitiKH uni! the t^xj following kings 
are vcrj' obseiire. We have but »auity infonn^tionT anti that distort^ 
with and partisan inventions, 'rhus^ WitiKa has been repre- 

riehted m the wickedest of kin];^ and na a man addicted to every vice- 
From the t^tiinony of the anonymous ehroiiiekr of the eighth oentLiry 
and of the Arab historians from the ninth century onward^, it appears 
that he wjis tlie exact opposite. A critical examitiation of the sources 
^shewr^ that be wa>i an energetic and benevolent king. 

Witixa began by ptuclaimiiig an amnesty^ whii^ ineluderi the dablcs 
who liad Ijeen condeiniied by Egiea* This |ini>thiced an excellent effect^ 
but did not suKict^ to ptijvent a fresh rebellion^ wdien ^Vitissot fottowing 
the example of his father^ admitted hia sun Achila or Agila to a sbaie in 
the govern men t, entnir^ting to him the provincefi of Narbonne and 
'Farragona under the charge of a iifible, probably wiJIinl Uccheiitidii who 
may Iwvc lieen a relative. We do not exactly know why thitt policv did 
not succeed. The ehmniders tell uis little^ till we come to Lucas of Ttiy, 
who wrote in the thirteenth eentiiryt and ih the first tn allude to it. But 
we kiinw that c-oiiApimcfies were formed»that WiliEa was obliged to ^hsaolve 
some meeting or Coiindb whose attitude liad given cause for uncosinm; 
that, occortling tn the evidence of the anunymous latiii chronicler^ he 
^.^mrrtdkti with RiNhop Simlered^a man of exceptional piety^ And Insllvt 
that he punisherl iionie ennspimtors^ niriongat uthera TIiLsxIofred^ duke 
ijf Oinluva, whom he blindcf^ and Felagius^ anuther imbict whom he 
bmnsh(KL This Feliigiiirt, mentinnerd. in the chronicle of Albclda—of 
the ninth <xmtur>'—is pus.'dhly the son of Falili^ or Fairla, duke of 
Dintabria—who \wi been Imiished from court during the reign of 
Egita^ and who ^vilh skin by Witi/Ji himself wlien govenior of the north¬ 
west pmvijH-es—and tlieivforL- most likely Fel^iiis of Covadonga, who 
would natumlly Ijc np^Kised to W'itiiwi the Hiuitkrer of his father. 
Wiliza managed to escap all thcM? dangers and died a natural death in 
I'oludu at the end of 7QH or beginning of 70&. Archbishop Roderick^ 
a chronicler of the twelfUi ecntuiy% is tlie first to relate the legend that 
Witiiyi was deposed and blinded. Shortly liefon? hts de^ith, the Mikdims 
again invuded the Spanish aiid^ wtre driven Ijrtck by him, 

Accnrdiiig to Isidore of Pax Julia^ VVitiMii aljio defmbed the By/iintincwj 
who during the raign of Egica had attempted to lecoiniuer aontc of the 
dties Ilf southern Spain. \Viti 3 ui was succeeded by Achik: hq^ together 
with his two brothers <llmuiid and Artavasiiia^ and hi** uncle, Bishop 
Uppas (the Don Oppas of the legend), the males of the fatnilv of 

edition of iha Fftmm Jw/icHtn, a worls of private initiative^ kaoh^n hy the copywls 
of the eighth und fullovitig evititaneft. It ts tiow kimwij as the Vtifg^ita. 
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Iho 1ftU j Immedifttely li revolution broke out, for the noblef 

reifused to ockimwledgc the king, Thev prfxliired ^ frightful id&bc 
of confusion^ hut fiicl not At first succeed in deposing him. Fioftilyt the 
ringleaders met in council in the spring of TIO, atid elected Boderiek 
IRiiderico), duke of Baeticn. Soon Afterwards, II ode rick defeated the 
Army of Achila, who, together with his uncle and bnotherSn, fled to AfrlcA^ 
leAving the duke of Baetica in possession of the thriiifie, 

ITie reign of Roderick—the title of T><jn assigned to hini hy the 
Liter chroniderK is A pure Anaclironisiin—is still more legentlafy than 
that of Witim, and jjartly from the cause—the fftisc reports spread 

by political enemies ^ho were AfterwardB to be the victora, and partly 
the McNJrish invasion Aiid the fall of the Visigothic kingdonu The lost 
king of the Visigoths is eaivcloped in legends from his finrl actinn os a 
king {tlie legend of the Tower of Hercules) until after his death (the 
legend of the l*enance}. iTic innst importimt of oil is that known as 
the legend of Florinda, or 1 m Ca^a (the harlot), which thoroughly 
explains the invassion of the Mualims and the cause of their expedition 
to which resulteil in the destrtiction of the Visigothic kingdonu 

We therefore have the Ktoiy in two foniis, 

1. The connivance of Julian —whoever he may have been —with 
the Muslims^ in order to effect the conquest of Spain; Julian lieing 
Actuated by purely political motives, and his daughter liaving no con* 
nexioTL with the matter. 

2, ITie explanation of Juliitn's connivance with the Arabn by the 
ifiBuU which be had HUsbained at the liand of Boderick+ 

The first Christian writer who mentioruj the count, anti calls hini 
Ihin Juliftfi—^the ZJori, il^ in the of Boderiek, is an anachroniiini—is 
the monk of Silos, wlio wrote at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
In our days it is generally admitted that this individual was cAUed (not 
Julian but) Urbin or Olbati, and this opinion is supported by the 
reading of the iiiofit ancient text of the luionymou* Latin direnicier, 
ftnd by the Arab historians Tailhan and Coderft+ There i« considerabJe 
difference of opinion aB to who this Urban was. Soma think lliat he 
was ft Vbigpth, others a By scan tine, hut all are agreed that he was govenior 
of Ceuta, Neither of thm^ hypotheses can be maintainedt becmise there 
is no certain evidenet that Ceuta then belonged to tJie Byxontine 
Kiiipire^—still less to tlie Visigothic kings. Nor can the title rirm 
given to Urban by the Arab chroniclers, which niiglit mean a Gothic 
or Bymntine ChriBtian^ be taken in a deUnite sense. On the other hand, 
the anonymous Latin chronicler, as abo Ihn Khaldun and Ahniwl Anasin 
AboIaux, state that Urban belong^ to the land of AfritA, to the 
Berber tribe of the Gomera, that lie was ft Christian ^d lord or petty 
king of Ceuta, Whoever he was, the monk of Silos is the 
Spanish chrunideiw to mention him, and to represent him ns taking any 
part in the conquest of Siaun; according to the earlier chmniclerB, the 
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only people who helped, or mtber were helped by, the Arabs, were the 
sons of WitiJHL, whom Roderick had deposed. Ileoce, the connexion 
between the person of Urban and tlie foil of the Visigothic State is 
now generally hold by scholars to be a mere legend, perhaps denved 
from some Arab hiatonan. 

The second element of the legend, vijt. the violation of the enoot^a 
daughter, is even more doitbtfuL ITie oHenese committed by Roderick 
against the cotiot is also, by some of the early chroniclere, attributed 
to Wilista, and the later chronicleni are not dear whether it was the 
daughter or the wife of Julian or Urban. Moreover, the monk of Silos 
is the first to relate this pari of the legend; and the name of La Cava, 
by which the counts daughter is now generally known, appears for the 
first time in tl>e fifteenth century, in the untrustworthy history of Pedro 
del Cored. NeverthetiBS, the more cautious of the modcni critics do 
not consider the question os definitely settled. 

A third explanation, Inbcnncdiate between the two, has been set 
forth by baavedra, the historian and Arabic scholar, and its ntain 
outlines are at present more or less gencrBlly accepted. Me believes 
that, even gating that Roderick did commit this offence, it iuS fio' 
cimnexion with the help given Iw Julian to the Arabs. According to 
him, Julian was a Byssantlne governor of Ceuta, and reccR'cd assistance 
from Witiaa in 708, whmj his city was attacked bv the Muslims, and 
was therefore bound to the Visigothic king by ties of gratitude and 
potQiibly of self-interest. Oil the death of \Viti 2 a, when Julian was 
again attacked by the Anilis, he surrendered to them on conditiun that, 
during his lifetime, he might continue to hoW the city of Ceuta under 
the supreme authority of the Caliph. When Achila was deposed fav 
Roderick, he sought help from Julian, who helped him hv making a 
prdiminajy' expedition to Spain, which wav nut succesisful* Then the 
family of Wttiaa hod recounic to the Muslim chiefs, who were more 
pow'erful than .Julian, and after long negotiations, thanks to his inter- 
rention, they sucoeeded in obtaining the support of the Arab troops of 
Africa, and thus monHgGd to defeat Roderick. This connexion between 
llie ^lualims and the sous of Witira is confirmed by all the chronicleni, 
mid forms a trustworthy startiitg-|Kiint for the history of the invasion 
llie final attack was preceded by two purely tentatire expeditions, of 
wliirh the first, that attribcitcil lo Julian, was made in 709, and the 
second, a year later, was controlled by an A mb chief colled Tarif, who 
merely laid waste the coon try between Tarifn atid Algecitna, and did 
not succeed in obtaining possession of any Htronghold. 

In 7lt, a large force of Muslim troops, commanded bv the 

lieutenant of Mu-sa, governor of Mauretania, who was accompanied by 
the count Julian or Urban of th* legcml, took tlie rock of Gibraltar, 
and the neighbouring cities of Carteya and Algccirns. When the enemy 
bad thus secured places to which they could retreat, they advanced oil 
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Cordova, but were detained on the way by a regiment of the Vlsigothie 
army under the command of Bendu:*, a «)U£>in of Rodericks Although 
the Amha defeated Bencius* his re^^istaiiL-e eniihled the king hlmwlf 
to inrive on the dddn At tlu\t time lloderiek hiip[}e]ied to be lighting 
in the north of Spain agaiiLSt the Fruiikn and the Vascoiis, whom the 
parti t§ans of Achilk had incited to make a fresh attack. Wiieii the 
Visigothic king saw this new danger, he assembled a powerful army and 
marched against the invaders, who^ acwnliiig to some historians, also 
increased thdr forces to tlie numlx^r of 25,000 men. On 19 July 711, the 
amues met on the ahores of Lake -landa, which lies between the city of 
Medina Sidonia and the town of Vejer de la Fmntera in the province of 
CadisL ^Fhe river Barbate Hows into this lake, and us its Arable name 
«f GiJodibcca was misnndenstood by some of the chronieleTS, there arose 
the mistaken belief that the battle was fought on tlie banks of the river 
GuB<hJete. The victoTy was won by the Arafss, owing to the treachery 
of part of the Visigothic army, which was won over by the partisans of 
Aehila Among the traitora, the chroniclers make i^pedal mention of 
Bisliop Oppas and Sisebert, referring to the latter as a rdation of Witim. 
So the king could not prevent Tarik from cutting off his retreat and 
dif^rsiikg ids army. What became of King Hoderiek? The mmi 
cum I non story in the chroniders, both Arabic and S[3aiiish, la merely 
that be diKappeared, or that hb end is unknown. Only a few state 
plainly that he perished in the of Iji ■landa, and even thm* disagree 
as to the details of his death, Suavedm* has thuii teconsinictcd the 
hiiitory Ilf Roderick after hb defeat of La Janda. The Arabs advanced 
on Seville and, after anoUier victory, they took Edja, besieged t-ordovu, 
whidi held out for two intmtlis, and euterefl Toledo- King Roderick 
rallifd his forces in Medina, and went to threaten the capital, which 
was occiiipicd by "farik- Tile Arab general asked Musa for reinforce¬ 
ments ; in 712 the latter come himself with a large army. After taking 
pcMsession of Seville and other jstrmigholds, he ad valued on Meri<Iii, the 
place which the Musliin-s ija<l mml reaj^ii to dread. He besieged Ihijs 
city, which held out for a year, and was finally taken by stonn. 

At this point, we notict; an im[a>rtnnt cliaiige in the m.^ermntA given 
hy the chroniclers^. Hitherto the invaders had met with*hut little 
reriiFtanrc^ and a certain amount of sympathy on the jjirrt of tlje towns¬ 
people, who, in jvoine ctlscr, hiul opned the gates of tlieir cities to the 
foe. Tlie And;» had only left ^tnall garriMins in the tuwnR which Uiey 
hod con()UeretJ, entrusting the pmk^ion and government of these Lqtv™ 
to the Jewfi, who naturoHy welcomed the victorious Arabs. But, after 

* Relying on a. lea:t of Tiwisi in whicli the kin^r i* repnseMU3d as l>eLitg present nt 
the battle of or an^ oa auocLcr text of tba ekmnielc of Albeltla 

(of th# ninth coiitnry), whinh HlaUai that Etotlericlt rei|;ne<l for three yaanSj 
fclBO an the ^cUnite Btatcmcnt of tbe Arab kbiliirijiiii, thut the kic^ tmik rcfis^ii in 
a pliMce allied Ani^iituin or Apro^fdu. 
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the taking of MeridA (June 713), ii change nppfWM to have set in. 
Possibly about that time MCisa, who bad se«i for himseir wW the 
country was like, and what advantages he had gained, disclosed bia 
intention of changing his tactics. The Muslim tiwp had hitherto 
acted «H Huailiaries of Achila’s party, litit at this point Musi! la^ 
to regard the sictorious Muslims as lighting on behalf pf the Caliph. 
In any case about this time the Vi.sigolha began to offer a gcncial 
i^utancc, which first shewed ilself in the revolt of Seville. Musa sent 
hiK son ‘Abdj.al-*A!!iz to suppress it, and he himself advanced as far as the 
Sierra de Franeia, not withwit giving ordeis to 'laril^ who wa.^ at 
loletlu, to come and join him with on artnv ia the wild mountaiiioiLs 
country, which csiends thence to the Estrella, passing through the 
Siemv fie tiaU and forming a means of comm tin katioii with Portugal, 
f)r one place, Egitonia or Igaeditania (tdanlia a Velia), we possess 
iiumev coined by I^erick, possibly in 71*. The king of the Visigoth-s 
had ^lahUshcd himself there. Finally, the combined forces of the 
Munlitns came up with him near the town of Scgovticla in the prevince 
of ijfilamnnca. In the Iwttle (sieptember 713) K«leriek wb,s defeated, 
ajid probably slain. His t'orpse was f>erhnpa borne by his follower! to 
\iiieu, forif w-e believe the rhroniele of Alfoiiifo III, written in the ninth 
century' by Selaistian of Salamanca, a tomb was there discovered with 
tlK-^iiaurriptioiit “Hie roquieiicit Kudcriciu, rex Gothoruin,’* 

Thus ended the rule of the Visigoths, for Mftsa, after the Irnttle of 
Sj^oyuela, inarched to Toledo, which had revolted on the departure of 
lariff, thiire th*; CallpK m ^ivcrci^i^ drailing the dcfttli- 

blow' to the hopes of Actiila anrl his Kupportem. Aclula wna tihliged to 
content himself with the reroveiy’ of hU catntes, which had been con- 
fistiilcd by Roderick, and with his residence at Tolwio, where he lived in 
great poiup. His Inother Artavaades estiibiished himself at Cordovn and 
amuincd the title of count, which he tran-smitted to Abu Sa'Jd, his 
descendant. Olmutid remained in Seville, and Bishop Oppas held the 
mtdropolibui see of Toledn. As for Julian, he shortly aflerwatd.s 
followi^ Mu#b on hia journey to Damniicus, the capital of the Caliphate, 
and siihsequently returned to Spain; aixording to Ilm ‘Ivad, the .^rab 
historian, *110 then estahlishcd hiniseif in ('orrlovn, where his son, 
Boltunvas, became an apostate, and where his dcscendiuiti! continued 
to reside, 'nii* then U Saavedra's theoiy. 

The i'ud ot the VUignthic kingrioiii of Spain was the natural result 
of the pohtiral divisions and the inlernfU strife which had itndeniiined 
the titate. Since the time of Recarerl, and even more sinne that of 
Ctiindaswmth, there hail been no insuperable dilflculty in tlie ainaigiiina- 
lioii of the Visigothicand Spanish-Romiui elementii. In recent times their 
opposition has been exaggerated: it has lasen supposed that the iiiiperft^ 
nature of the fusion eflV^ded by the kings betrayed ifaelf in national 
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that the two mcidJ elemc!iit» luckiKl eohe^iun, aiid thertifij-ne 
they could not make head agiainid the fareigii invaclers. But our in- 
foniiatiQii prari,^ iluit they niticb more cloudy uuitefl than luu 
geiiemlly bet! n i^u ppot^d. M oreovtT^ th e inut»t frui tful eaiise u T anta^on \i^m 
btitwwjn Vlsigottu^ and RoniftJiH—the dLitribiitioii of hutiKeH anrl 

not qa widely enfort-ed in the Feninimliji ax in GnuL, whert^ 
nevertheless, it did not prevent the fusion of the two eleinenhi^ Con¬ 
cerning the Way in which thifl dititribotiaii wh^ nnuJe in the territories 
ceded Ijy Houorius to the VUiigoth.^, by tlie applicAtion of the law of 
teimney (i/r 7a4.'ir£;^Mh contttineti m tlte code of 'Hniodo^ius, we now 
possuid exact iTifariimtion shewing that the rlistribution did not apply to 
all the 6alh>-Roiiian pime^rts. With rq^til to Sjuun^ we know for a fact 
that the Ssuevea applied thix law, ^md we have good reason to suppose 
that, touching the arable land and part of tlie fomitBii the Viaigothj^ did 
the saizio, after the eoncpieslH of Eiiric, in tJie districts which tliey 
actjuihfd. We liave voriooH data in snpp^^rt of thirt; amongst others, the 
fact that the laws of coiuori^^^ remain^ in force* It is ahiu probable 
that they inmle distribiition of the houses> the staves ei]>gaged to cultivate 
the fields, and the iigricultural ioiplcmeiits ; but, in any case^ tile private 
property of the S|iaiuts}}-HoinAns ^eeias to liave siilfi^red less than tJmt of 
tlidr ueighbciurs in Gaul 

:^Ioreaver~uotwitbsbiiiding the stutenteni appanmtly cfaibuiicd in 
the inllitary' law of Wainlia—the fact that, up to the time of Koflcriek, 
the Visigoths were constantly engngetl in woj^arp. sceins to confute the 
ai^cusation of effeminacy and ndtitary di^idcnce which has been hrougtit 
ogairwt them, llie Aralis la.«fon± they came In Spain Inul been victoricnih 
in other countries where these conditions did not prcvml. Ulie fact tfiat 
they were able to effect theconquetduf the Fcnimmlu in the cfompamtively 
ahort space of seven years is due—apart frtan theprtTWess of the M^isliuis 
—to the fx>liiica] disagreements of the Visjgoth.s, to the iiididerencc of 
the enslaved dus-ses w ho found it prod table to submit to the victorioiL^ 
Arabs^ to tl>e support of the Jews~the mdy ehaiiuiit reollv cstnuiged 
fmiii the hidk of the nation by persecution—and li^tlyt to the selliAhnt^ 
of sonic of the nobles—one more proof of the political iinsoundiier^s of 
I he State—who preferretl their personal advantage to concerU^l art ion 
on hofauJr of a uionarch- Tlie interna] bistori', the hii^torv t>f the 
Visigotliic kingdom^ is one long siruggle between the nolnlity and the 
[imnorchy. ^fhe kings were supported by the dergy in their cllbris to 
consolidate the royal power and imnsmit it from ftither to son> w hile the 
uoblea ?itrovc to keep it elective, and held tbeiiiH.4ves free to depose tlie 
electetl king by violence. Nevertbelei&, tlie kings gained a f^rtain 
strength^ oapecrially those endowed with great personal ijunJities, such as 
l-£Ovigtldt Chindtiswinth, liecesw-intb and Wamba. ITic Visigothic king 
wa^an absolute monarch, at tioies despotic, notwitbHUiiding the principle 
of ^nbiidi^^lon to Jhe law whicht from the contemporary w-orks on 
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cccli^^ticul politicH;^ into the Icgii^lalion. 'iTie king was the 

chief pf the army iund the only iegisktive power* ITic h clearly 
provctl by the C^junciln of Toledo^ Hmceniing which there have been go 
miuiy emancous opiiitonN- 

It Li therefote necetssiary to diigcaivs in detail the organisation 

and aoLhority of thcRc Councils, Tho kin^ alone were empowered to 
jiummon them, they had also the right to appoint the bishops, and to 
deprive them of their secs, thus cxercfeing in the Catholic CSiurich tin: 
power which, in these mat tens, they hod l^een wont to e^erci^ in the 
A Han. Their power to summon the Councils i& acknowledged in the 
ddcreew passed by each of these, with the possible cxi.*eption of the 
seventh, which seems to leave the question undecided. Chi the other 
linad, the decree of the ninth Council clearly states that the bishopii 
have not the power to aisscmble except by command of the king. The 
tatter did not isiHie his sknunmons at rcgtilnr intervals, 'the Council was 
formed of twm clemriit», the clerical and the lay* The dnit con-siEtod of 
the bishop, who in vitrying nunihers were present at all the Councils; 
the vicars, wliu appeared for the Hrst time at the third Council; the 
abbots, who began to attend at the eighth; and the anzhpHest, 
archdeacon, and precentor of Toledo* ITie lay element wok composed 
of the officials or nobles of the place (npitmaiihuji H aemurihrM 

ac iwWfiwimhr rim, etc.), whose pn^nce is attested 
by the signatures iiud prefaces to the decret^s of all the Couiieibf dealing 
with dvil matters. From these we see timt tlie lay element is abscTit from 
the fkiuiid] held in 597 (-which h not nunibereil), from that smnnmiiecl 
by ti iiiiilemar, also known a-i “GundemarV OnlLnance,"fraiii the fourteenth 
and from the seventh, which mertdy confirmed or re-enacted a law 
alivady approved by the lay element at the Royal Coundl. We arc 
left in doubt oa to the presence of the lay element at the following 
Councils :—the tenth, where the sigtiature^ are probably incf^tnplete: tJie 
eighteenth, of which there are no deciwes in existence; and tlvr third of 
SanigDssA, from which the aignatunL^ are miJt^iug, As in Uie case of the 
twlesiaatics, the numlier of the nobles varied ctmpidembly. We see 
from the decrees of the twelfth and sixteenth (.'buncils that tliey were 
chosen by the kingi and wx* leani from those of the eighth t'oittidl iliat 
this WOK in aroirdnnce with oii Hneicnt custoim Wliat prt did tlie nobles 
take ill the CLssemblics ? HLstorians are by no mcaris agreed ; some hold 
that thev liJol a voitXf in the diwiuision of lay matters onljt otherB that 
tlicy were nothing mon; limn pcissivc witni^at's, or that their presence 
was a pure formdity; again, others lieUevc that they represented ttai 
king. Ferez Pujol, tlie met^t recent historian of Visigothir bipain, hoi^ a 
convincing argument that, in mat tent wholly or prtly lay, the noblfs 
had the same righh* to discuss and vote as the ecdeniasticnl membeix of 
the CotiiiCiL lliis is the iftfenuiet drawn from authentic texla of the 
elghtli, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth^ wventeenth Coundla, and from the 
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sl&tKt which is copcliifiive with rcgani to the vot*. iTie diftcroin* 
between Uie *ia<pecti ve powers of the lay and clerical elements was limited 
to mattem wholly religions, and the right of propwing law* to the king. 

With regard to lay matters, the fiuictions of the Councils were of 
throe kinds: (1) DcUbtratwr^ coiicerning the methods of government, 
adoption of new laws, modification or repeal <»f tlie old ones, and 
their codification or compilation. On these poiata the king eoosulted 
the Councils, both in the tom^ia regita which he liaiided to them at tlie 
opening of the Council, and in special eonmiunications, such as the one 
sent to the siatoedlh Conned (9 ilay 099)- (S) The fight to jJt'fiti'on 

cm to init\ate igijMfon, that is to say, the right to present to tlw 
monarch, for approval, such propo^s were not included in these 
comniunications or iii the tiimu/t rc^ujf. Hut only the eceleaiaHticas were 
entitled to lake this initiative. (3) Judkud, that k to say, the power to 
act as a kind of tribunal in the case of disputes connected with the 
adminislnition; this tribunal settled the complaints and dumges brtmght 
by the citizens against the government oflieials, and poasibly ako against 
inllueiitial meii. In this sctiae, the Council formed part of the system of 
the courts. It is not known whether these matters were laid directly 
before tlie Couiuil, or whether they first passed Uirough the hands of 
the king. 'ITic discussion concerning the iormHr and the royal communi¬ 
cations was followed by voting, ns a result of which the original 
proposal of the iiioruirch was a[}pruved or modi lied. He fretiueiiUy 
entrusted to the Council, not only the adoption of speciidly important laws, 
but alito the gciicrel revision of all the existing laws—w we wh; from 
the Umue regiwt of the eigh th, twelfth, and sixteen Ih Cou nciLs, TWs added 
to the freedom enjoyed by the clergy with regiutl to legi-slative initiative 
(as expressed in the canons of the sixteenth and iicvcuteenth CounciU) 
and furnishes grounds for the very general opinion that the Vbigo^c 
monarchy was dominated by the clergy, and was therefore mainly 
occlesiostical in character. In the dilfbrent Visigothic codes, and, conse¬ 
quently, in the most recent versions of the tiher or Fomtn Jtuliciim, 
there hi a large proportion of laws niiulu by the Councils on ccdesi^tlcal 
initiative; further, the political and thcologitsLl doctrines of the time— 
of which Isidore of Seville is the chief representalive-^re reflected at 
every stage in the legislation, such as the duties of the raonoidi, tb* 
divine origin of power, the diatinttion drawn between the private tiujuis 
of the niunareh and the patrimony of the Crown, etc., and the duly of the 
State to defend the Church and to punish erimes committed against 
religion. 

The Visigothic legislation wa.i deeply imbued witli Uie spirit of 
CatboliciRin. was duc^ not only to tlie piety nf the inona^h?! and 

Upper biiit aliiO to the superior eultutt- of the dergjs whicJi gnvi; 

tlicm great nuthurity over 55 patii»h ssocietji ajid enahltd ttieni to defend 
the principles of jiwticw. Yet we have no right to Nuppotie tJwt, from 
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thy time of Retiirod, the ckrgy ruleci tin? kings. We riten thnt the 
king!! eon trolled the Inahop^ thnt they itppoibLi^ them, deprived them 
of their Heen, and ccmvokefl them^ so that they alv^'ayft hiul the fticnm of 
checking nnv ciUTOMchmcnL YVe know thiil there ware frequent disputesi 
lietween the Crown and the preLnterii that tlie latter often maiie tM^n- 
jipimcies^ headed rvljellianw, juid weto in con^*i|ueiiee piinij^hed by the 
kingH; we alno know that for some time there wa* differfince of opinion 
between the kingB ajid the upper clergy on the subject of the Jews, 
Lastly, we iniwl not forget that, in Icgidative matters^ not only did the 
kings iKane proviKiona mo^ii pri>jtri& withmit L-onsuUing the (.!ouneib— 
there is no lack of examples—-but also dial, even with regard to the 
decisions and suggest!unx of Uie latter, ttiey always reserved for them- 
sdvcH the right of approval, as we may clearly see from the royal 
deciamtions at the eighth, thirteenth^ and sixteenth CounoiLs Apart 
from their genend powyr of cmihrmation, without which the decrees were 
not valid. So far as we know, the kings always enforced the derisions 
of the Conndlx ; and tliey could well afibrd to do so. It was a corrupt 
bargain. The Councils ^snnetioned the worst acts of hypoeriticai kings 
like Rrwig, while the kings allowed their theological and political 
dcK trines to creep into the logislatiun. ^rhis appears to be the truth of 
the matter. 

The fall of the Y'isigothic State did not pul an end to Guthie 
influence in Spain. Like the Itoiitan lihiipire, tiie VL^igothic rule made 
a deep impression on the race and on the diameter of the Spanish 
people. Portions of Yrisigolhie Law were iiuxjrporated into their legal 
constitution: in the sphere of legisiatioii. not only did their principles 
survive for several centuries, but some of them Isave come down to 
the prewciit day, and are amongst those regnided as most essentially 
8pntii.H.h. The Forum Judicum remained in force in the Peninsula for 
centuries; in tiie thirteenth, as it was fitill thought indispenmhie, it wiw 
translated into the veriiiu.mlm'—^that Is, Cmtilian—and, down to the 
iiinetecnlli, ib laws cunlinued to be cjunied in the courts. No sooner was 
the new' moimrehy esitablbhed in AHturifw, dian it attempted to mtore 
the Virigolhit: State, seeking for precedents in the latter iiiiti diLiming 
to be its succcmir. 'Hiis influence iw proved by various passogt^ of the 
chronicles which treat nf the Reconquest and by tlie text^ of the laws 
of Alfonso IL Ikmiudo 11, Alfonso V, and other kingH. The word 
(Mh survived to denote a SpaiiLh Cliri^itiiui, and, in the sixteen I h 
century^ the victorious Spaniards introduced it into AuieHoi. 

It was not only on iegislalioii UTid politico timt the Vii^igolliic 
influence left its murk. !l has now 1>cen proved that the ViBigotliie 
codcH, even in their iiiia! and most complete ibrin, by itu ineotis invludei] 
all the IcgtHlation w'hirii exLted in Spain, Apart froni the Uw, andt in 
many coses, in direct opposition to it, there sur^'ivai n (xjiisidemble 
number of customs^ almost all Gothic, which were lirnily reK>ted in the 
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people. Thews, after an existence which, to the siK^em observer, bmiu& 
burietl iu obscurity— for they are not mentioned in any nmtcmpoiiaiy 
document—nuno to the sutfn^ in the legislation of the medievid Fuerm, 
which was founded on custom, as soon «* the political unity of Visiguthic 
Spain had been destroyed. It has been shewn by Mveml un^cm scholnn. 
who liave invcsstigateil the subject, such as Pidai, Miifios, Romuino, 
Fickcr,afid Hinojosa, that many of these principles or Ftigrm faithfully 
rcfltict Uie luident Gothic law. Here, then, is a new social Fac'tor of 
medieval Spain, which descends directly from the Visigotlis. 

(Jonverselv, in matters of social life and culture, the Visigoths were 
deeply offet-led by the Byzantine and by the Spanish-Roman clemenL 
Tiic Homrm spirit first aflected them when they came in contact wi\ih 
the Eastern Empire in the third and fourth centuries, Afterwnnls in 
Gaul, and still mote in Spain, a Western and properly Rommi influence 
produced a much deeper effect, as is shewn by the odvaiice m their 
li^kliun. SubsetiuenGy the Rymiitine influence was revived by tJie 
Byzantine conquests in south oiid south-east Spain 1654-689), and 
also by the constant comtnumcation between the Spanish clergy and 
Constantinople; indeed, we know thnt many of them vkiicd tliis city. 
Some scholars hare attempted to trace Byzantine influunn; in mftltcia 
juridical, but it w not perceptible either io Visigothic legislation, or m 
tl« Jurmttiae of the sixth century, or in the Ir^ works of Isidore of 
Seville. On the other hand, the Influence of Byrantiiie art and litera¬ 
ture b manifest at every stage in Gie literary and artistic productions 
of the jieriod. In the territory in subjection to the Empire, Grtick was 
spoken in it« vulgar Form, and learned Greek was the language of uU 
educated men. Moreover, Byzantine influence played a coiL-tidcrabk' 
part in commerce, which was chiefly carried on by Gie Carthagena route 

_this city being the capital of the imperial province—and by the 

Barw'lonn route, which folluwgd the course of the Ebro to the coast of 
Cantabria. 

As might have been expeeted, the RoniHii-ljitiii influeiiee was more 
powerful than the Bysauitinfc tJn the whole, tlie V isigoths conformed 
to the general syslcni of social orgunisation which they liad fouiid 
estebiishwl in Spain. According to this system, property was vwted in 
the hiuids of a few, aud there was great inequality between the clawi^ 
Beiwonnl and economic liberty wok reftricted by subjection to the ri/rta 
and the cof/c^. The Visigoths improved tlie condition of the curides, 
ami listened the burden of the emnpuLmry guild, which pressesi liwvily 
on the workmen and ortisaiMi ; but, on tlie other hand, they 'Siden 
the gulf between the claswHs by extending the gnuics of peiwnal 
servitude and subjection on Uie lines followed by the Rom mi Em put? in 
the fourth renturv; raid tliese, owing to the weakness of the State, 
berome daily more intolerable. VVitli regani to tlie economic quctftion 
of population, the Visigoths rev'emed the estoblLihed Homan, practiee 
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w1iid:i Wfw indiity mmiicipalj and naftored tht rural sy-stcm^ which, in 
thctr faaiiclij proved very cAicient^ a» wc ^ from th^ ciistribution of the 
If>wJ cuinin unities and from the of Icwal administnitiqn, although 

the Unman Rcbeine of eoiLmtry-houjie* in. some respects coiDddea 

witli this; they also improved the condition of agriculture. With 
regard to the family, the Visigf>tbs were leas susceptible to LAtin 
inHoeaoe^ inosqiueh as they Tetained the forrii of the patriarchal family 
and of the Sippa^ which roiiDd its ultiuiate eiprc^iun in solidarity of 
the clans in matters relating to the family^ to property, and to pLiiiii^fa^ 
ni^ent of crime, etc* Keverthidess, here too Roman influence did not fail 
to produce some effect; in the leglsLation, at Lea-st, it modi lied the 
Gothic law in an individualistic sense. 

Of tlie originai language^ script and UtoFaturc of the Viaigothii, 
nothing reinaLne^i. The langiingc left scarcely any tnice on the Latin, 
by which it was dmost immediately supplanted in common u^se. iVlodcm 
piiilologisbt believe that most of the Gothic wonb—a bare hundred— 
contained in the Spanish language liave not come from the Visigoths, 
hut that they ore of more ancient origin, and hod crept into vulgar 
l^tin towards the imd of the Empire, as a result of the constant 
intercour^ lietween the Roman soldiers and the Gcmianic tribes, llie 
Gothic script fell rapidly into disuse in consequence of the spread of 
Catholicmn, and the dc^tmcLion of many of the Arian booksii in which 
it liod been used. Although there is evidence that it survived clown to 
the seventh centuiy, there arc but fow cmmfjlcs of it; documents were 
generally wrritten in I^tin, in tJic script wrongly termed Golhk^ which 
is known to Spanish palaeographers as that of Toledo. 

TTic literature which has come down to iifi is all in Ijitin, and the 
greater part of it deals with matters ecclesiastical. Although amongst 
the writeis and cultured men of the time there w^en? a few laymen, such 
us the kings Recared, Slsebui, Chindaswintii, and Rcceswjnth, duke 
Claudius, the counts Btilgaranns and Laurenlius^ the majority of the 
historians, poets, theologians, moralists and priests w^eni ecclesiastics; 
such were OrosLus, Dracontius, Idatius, Moutanus, St Toribius of 
Aatorga, St Martin of Bmgu, the Byzantines licinianus and BcvcmSi 
Donatus, Braulio, Mosona, Julian, Taj on, John of Biclur, etc* ITie 
most important of aU, the best and most representative exponent of 
contemporary culture, was Isidore of Seville, whose historical and legal 
works (iiAri Srnirntmmm) and encyclopaedias {OrtgiTtes aiw Slpnudogiiie} 
—the latter were written between G2S and 633-—teproducc, in tum^ 
Ijitjn tradition and the doctrines of Chtistianity. The 
is pot only exceedingly valuable from the hi^rioil point of view im a 
storehouse of Latin erudition, but it aiso exercised considcriLble inllucncc 
over Spain and the other Wosteni nations. In Spain, France, and oilier 
European coup tries, there wn^ •freely a single libmry l)elonging to a 
chapter-hou^e or an abbey, whose catalogue could not hofl^it of a copy of 
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IsidortV work. Alciiiii and Tht-odulf look tln?ir in^ltution (mm mid 
for jurists it wa?t long one of the prindpal sources of itifonimtidii cun- 
ceming the Ruinim before the tiine of Justinian. 

Of the artietic productions which the Vbigothi!i left behind in 
Spain, there is not much to be said- Tn addition to the undoubted 
Byzantine influence, whieb, however, did not exactly revaU itsdf 
tlimugh the medium of Vmgothic art, since it had ihi own province 
like that of other Wcstem countries, it in pejssibk that the work i>f the 
Visigoth_H shewed other traces of Ikstem art. We luLve much infomui- 
lion cunceniing public buildings—palaces, churches, monasterieK iuicl 
fortifications—-built during the Visigothic period, and more especially 
during the reigns of Ijeorigild, Reeared, Keceswinth, etc. But none of 
iheste buildings have comedown to us in a state of sufficient preservation 
tu enable us to state precisely the characteristic featuiro of tte period. 
'I’iie following buildings, or at least Mime part of them, have l^eeii 
assigned to this period: the churchfas of San Rnniau de la Homija, and 
San Juan de Bahiri at Patenda; the cbtinch of San Miguel de Tarrasa, 
and pObsibly the lower part of Crislo de la L.tiz at Toletlo; tlie cathedral 
of San Miguel de E^icalada at Leon; Bm^iUhiE^ and San Pediti de Nave, 
autl a few other fmgincnbu It is thought that there are Lraceaof 
Vwigolhic influence in the church of St Gennftiu-dea-Pri^ at Paris, 
which was built in 806 hy ^Phcodulf, bhihop of Drleanti, a lULtivo of 
Spain. But the capitals found at Toledo, MMda and Cordova, and, 
above all, the beautiful jeweb, votive crowTis, crosaert and of 

gold and precious h-toiieE dis^covenid at GuFurozar^ Ekhe,and Anteqiiera, 
must assuredly be attributed to the Visigoths, We possess numerous 
Visigothic gold ctiins, or rather medals struck in comuieniomtion of 
victorib^t and procloniatjonsp oiiKlelled on the l^tin and Byzantine types 
and roughly eogravciL They furnish information concerning aevcml kings 
whose names do not occur in any known dDcumeut, and who muKt 
probably be regarded as UBurpem, rebels^ or unsuccessful candidates for 
the throne^ surh as Tntila or Tudila of lUberis and Merida, and 1 lijita 
of Acei, who are supposed to belong to the periotl betw^een Eecar^ 1 
and Sisenand, and Suniefred or Cuniefred, who pusiiihly belong to the 
time of Ke^H^wiiitb or Wambo. 
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CHAPTER VII- 

ITALY t’NDER THE LOMILARDS. 

The Ldiiihimis atk mentioinHl lirat at iht- lime of Augiytue and 
Tiberius by Velleius Paterculus and Strabo, and a hundred years later 
by Tacitui 'rheir first rcsideruje wns the Bardengau on the left iHUik 
of the lower Elbe, aiid here they were conquered by Tiberiua at the 
time Ijcfore the Ijattle in the Teutobui^gian forest, when the Uotiiiuw 
still intended to subdue the whole of Gennmiy. After the deliverance 
of the inner part of Gcrmwiy by Anoinius, the Lombattls were ruled by 
Itarfaod, who weut over to Amiaius and later on brought hack to hi* 
conJ patriots Italicus, the son of AraiimuB, whom the Clieruaci liad feb^ed 
from Home and then driven away again- They are generally J^nbed a* 
a small tribe, the fiercest of all Gemian tribes, and only their bravery 
enabled tlieiu to hold their position between their stronger ncighbouTB. 
On the whole their habits seem to have been the same os those of all 
other Germans at the lime of Tacitus i some of their laws of a later 
periwi shew a certain rescmbliuice to tliose of tteir former neighboure by 
the North Sco, As with all Germans, their kingdom is no original insti¬ 
tution, and whatever tradition tells about it is only fabulous. It is tlie 
smallness of their tribe which accounts for their principal quality—the 
tendency to assimilate the allied ur subdued Individi^ and tribes, 
lloiiian influence Mienift to have touched them only in the slightest 
degree during tlie first five centuries of our era. At the time of their 
wamlerings they began to shew differences from their neigbbourB. 

VVe know nothing al»ut the way the lioniljard wanderings took, 
though troflition say* a good deal ahciut them. The estensive fanning 
they practised, consisting mure in cattle-breeding than agriculture, and 
the’ loose organisation of the tribe mode it easy for thctii to leave ihmr 
dwdling-plnces. Perhops bure, as is so often the «we, Uie fii^t mntive 
was need of laud, a natural result of tbe increase of ppuktiou, w liile 
at the same time so small a tribe bul no possibility of etilatpng its 
boundaries. A division of I-omlxud* invaded Patitioida with the 
Marcoiuanni alwut the year 165, ljut were repulsed by tile liomnns mid 
obliged to return. 'I’hey did not again roadi the old Hoiiian frontier, 
the*Danube, till iKK) years later, under a certaiii king Godeoeh, 
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wlio oct:iipieil the c]t«oliit4!fl HugilancJ after the destruction of thdr 
CRipifti by Oftavfmir bi the yciar 4ti7, Meanwhile during the 
tmubles uf tlieir w'anderingH and contijiiiial warii^ the itii>titutiun of a 
ccinNtiiiiL L'aiEiDiaJHler^iii-chjef in farm of kingship to luive taken 

the plrtou uf the Tacitean duke who wna invested fur every single wur 
Frum Rugilaiid they waiiderutl into the land whieh was «^]ed *‘ Feld’^ 
till Ilujigitry) but were Nulxlued by the Hemli imJ farced to pay 
tribute. At that time they were probcildy Inndlorchf leaving the buhl 
to subjected lialf-fraenien fur eulture; w^e may suppose that 

they were at that time .‘vtroiigly inHuenrefl by their neighbour's the 
Ihtvarians^ and it was tlieii that they adoptwl Christianity in iis Arian 
form. But not very long aftcrw^4ur(L% during the Fnmeo-OstragotJiie 
war in Gaul, the I/nnban.I'S under the leign of tliejr king Tato of 
tlie family of Leth-, flht>ok off the yoke of the Ifenjhf who w'ert 
allied with Theodurie, suewxled lit beating them cuiupIcteJy in a battle 
soinewhc^ in the llnngariaa plaint cntiivly destroyed their realm^ 
Tlie IjOiiiburtLs now had tlie Gepiciae on the south and the Danube on 
the west. TnloV nephew' and suceessort King Vacho, who hod iimrTied 
one daiighter to a Fnuikish king and another tn Garilmld, duke of 
Bavaria^ eonsidered liiniself friend and ally of the Koinan Fm[>eror. 

VVhen after the death of tlie lasit Letliingian ’’ king his gtianiiaii 
Audoin liad xnuimted the throne, the Loinhoitls crossed tJie Ihuiube 
and, while the Ostrogothic land wa.s in great confusion, occupied the 
Bouth-wtst of Hungary^ and also Norictini, the south of Sty Ha, Imth 
belonging in name to the llmmui Empire, but left U> them for Aettiement 
by Justinian. In Uiis way they were loosely fedepate«l with the Empire^ 
whidi paid them hut wiui nevertheless troubled by their mids^ 

They assisted Najses in his decisive expedition to Italvj bringing him 
2500 warriors witji SOOO anned folio wens but the Byzantine soon sent 
them hack oiler the deciding litiitle, seeing how iijingeruu.>i Uiuy were to 
friend and foe through their tiertene^s and want of discipline. Meanwhile 
the Lombardsiind Gepidue, stiiren] up by the Roman EiiipemT,were un- 
gflgefl in constant battles and struggles. After Audoii! s death his Mm and 
ftuce^sssor AJbom^ well known to faldc, eondiidetl a league with the AvarSt 
engjtging himself to pay the tenth part of all eat Lie for their hdp m wjir 
ami, in case of i ietoiy. to give up Ute land of the Gepidae to the Avarc 
I'he latter mode their invasion from the riorth'eaisl, the Ij>Ril)(ftrfU 
froin the iiorlh-west. In tJie dechiivc little Kutiiniiind, king of tlie 
Gcpithie, was slain by Album s Imnd, tlie king s daughter taken prif«?fier 
anti mode {|ueyii by Alboin, Part of the Gepfdne took flighty another 
part suTTetiilerefl to ttie Eoinlmrcls * their realm ejEislefl fsu more^ llieir 
land and the few' who stayed behind fell uiwier the goveniiiieot of the 
.■\vars^ who wx^jne now the LombariLs* most dangerous neighbours. But 
the Lumbrird:^ renewed their confederacy with tbtao, aiut left to 
them ilia land they hud themsolves occupied till tlieii, intending to 
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tonqiicr for themselves a better and richer Iflnd in Italy, which many 
of tlicm alrctwly tiiiew. At the command of Alboin they assemblrtl on 
1 April 568, with ffltnilv, goods and chattels, with a raised multitude 
of all the subjugated alrcmly assimilated by their people, tViA 

a great number of allies—20,000 Sasoiis among others—and groujKd in 
tribes (furit) they croBsed the Alps under the giiidanec of Alboin. 
Alanit the same tfiiK- Niltscs was recalled by dustiniftn's successor; hence 

a rumour, reporting that the commander had coniraitled treason, 
bv calling the Uimlnmls ; and this became the saga of Narses. 

In spite of the well-orgnii'sed defensive system which Narses had 
establLshed, the Komarai seem to have l>eeii surprised and made no 
attempt at defence. The Lomhards threw down the Friulian limtm 
with itj' castles AH<1, marching into the Venetian plain, took Cividale 
(Forum dulii), the first imijortfliit place thnl fell into their hands,and 
afterwards the rfsideiice of the ducal dynasty of the Glsulfings; they 
also destroyed the town of Aijuilela, whose patriarch Hed to Gnido, 
Uie later New-Aquile^!^ with hia treasure, part of ^e population and 
of the soldier*. But the imperiali-sts succeeded in holding out in 
Fudmn Moiiseliec luid Mantua, thereby defending the line of the 
To, while Virensa and V'ermia fell into AlboiuV hands, so that the 
important /itrta of Trideutum, which bordered on Bavaria in north, 
wa» i 9 t!jminted from the bulk of the iiiiperwd army. 0 j» 4 September 
569, Alboin entered Milan; the arebbishop Hoiiomtus fled to Genoa, 
which for twt> genemlioiis teriiained the asylum of the bishops of Milan, 
‘ricinum (Pavia) alone offered Hsristanco for a time and could only be 
taken after a long siege, during which and afterwards uther I/imbard 
troops sconretl the country up to the Alps tuid took possession of the 
latul escept a few fortifications, llnduubtedly the Lombard bands had 
;is Utile idea of sysforimtic attack na the imperialists of systematic 
defence; and it seems the latter judged the Lombard invasions to be 
like other barbarian iiivasicuis. which soon pasned away. Alboin hiinsdf 
seems to have dated hia reign in Italy from the time of his occupation 
of Milan. 

Alboin did not long enjoy hia fame. Ilevoltcd by her hualjonds 
insolence, who forced her to drink froin n cup m«de of her father 
Kuniiuulid's skull, Rosamund conspired with Alboin's foster-brotlicr 
Helmed I Is and ii powerful man called Peredeo; the barbarian hero- 
king WHS riiurdcre'd in his bed (in spring 572). But as Hosainund 
could nut realise her plan of taking possession of the throne with 
Helniechis, against the LoitibordK’ ojipoHilioii, the two Hed to Ravenna, 
taking the royal treasure with tliem. Here the queen wanted to 
get rid of her accomplice and marry l/inginus, proefoct of Italy; 
but Helmecliis forced her to finiBh the poison she had given him. So 
the pmefect could only deliver Allnin’s daughter and the treasure to 
Constuutinople. This is what the suga related, and we can neither 
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cutLBrdi nor contmdict its details. 'iTic duke Clcph of the fjiiiii ly of I^cloos 
was now ninda king by tJie LonibAndii at Pa^iiL, hut was niunlert^i after 
one And a hnlf ycar^^ (574), T/nnband tiaiids spread further in 
middle and suiitlicni Italy, hut so amaU waa the need of a single Ii^ader 
that they cho« no more kings, but every one of the dukes, 35 in number^ 
reigni,^ independently in his own dUtrieth 

These dukea, called durfJ^ by our auttiorities, but whose I^Dnibard 
titles we do not know, are not to be confounded w-ith the dturr^p in Hit- 
TAcitean sense. We must picture them as lenders of a military division 
ehusen by the king from Hinong the nobles. 'IlieJr [josition chAnged 
natiinUly^ when the lA>iiibanJ people was no longer on niarrh, but tbo 
same clans were garrisoned pcrmaiiently in Hie same town, as the siign ot 
GisulPs appointment in Friuli exempli Hes, and occupitxi pennaneiitly the 
sfune district, living on ibi prorlucc, Thwie distriets genendly coincided 
with the Uoman division in nV^bl^CJ^, iitid a walled town formed the 
centre^ Prob*tblv these towns were at first used as ^'ictoiiiling stations, 
tnaimged in a mor^ or regular maniier, ^ruetimes ])erliajis by 
tinposiiig payment of a tlisnl on the peasants of the district. Hut this 
i^uld only l>e coiLsidi-re«l a transition stute^ preparing the wav for 
definite settlement, llie fierce Lombarrls laid not come as fcdurale^^ Of 
friends like the Gotlis, but as enemies, and treated the Roimuis Jan' 

Mti 

'ITie Roman freemrui—the rariu/ij who owned a nimlerate pnj|>erly 
in the town or the great lojidowrier in the country— \m} fled, or had 
been killetl or enslaved, and only the great mas* of working (^niple^ tlie 
coJboJ and the E^pHculturol slaves, hod been kfl on the soil, though 
many hod prished during the terrors of war* \Vheii the LoiidHirds 
began to settle, they dividcii the hind, with all its ImndTiieii, as far 
as it hud not IxHSti entirely devastated, butwwm the free i^iiiiliards, 
wfio thereby took the place of the lluiuati landlords^ The tvltmi were 
considenal ns ukliwtrjfj as lialf-freemen, and paid triliutc and did sucage 
serv ice for the LnmljartLi as they had dune for the Homans before. Of 
course the piiiis«.--ssioiis of the Catholic Cbuiclu which was the Church of 
the Roman Stale, fell under the same lot of division. 'ITie dukcfs claimed 
for theuiselven all the public land with its traditional duties as welt hut 
every iitie Lotidainl warrior was entitled to ptirt of the booty, ftnd therc- 
fore bix^ame iviso a landowner. To this way Hie Inctkl divkion in all those 
ports which had not lieen totally di-vjuitatcd, and which wxw plaughed 
again after a lime, aufiered no change. The culture waj much the same, 
with I he one difference thut the LondiardH, having brought great herds 
of cattle, espixially sw-iiie, frum Paunoiiia, attached more importonre 
wLtliln the inaiior to slDck^rnauiiguiaQiit and cattle-breeding than the 
RuTiULtis had done. The tow ns and inunicipiil ^ttlements were likcwbe 
unebatigedt liecauia- the Lombards, who had knawij atone buildings only 
upou Homan soih accoiiunodatod themsdvqs to the condittona of a 
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higher culture. It certain llmt rcgartl wiw paid to the connesunn 
bcti^r«>n tlve Jitrn (d»n) in every settlement, hut on the other hand it 
wajs just the manoriaJ and municipal settlement which -entirely clestroyetl 
the canncxion within the far a, so that the rest of the original clan- 
Oi^jS^ination soon dwappeared. Two of the duchies werii somewhat 
different in origin and oi^tiisiLtioii from those of the north of ttaly^ the 
^ great duchies^ of Sjmlelo and Benevento. ^Tbey did not go hack to 
the time of conquest in cnniinon^ but were founded by independent 
enterpriser of Lomljard bandst who bad i^erered from die great iiiass 
under conmiimd of tlieir chiefs and invaded the land on Uicif own 
occounL ITlicy were much larger in extent thnn one so that here 

the riVitas fomis a subdivision of the duchy. 

In the yeaiT 575 or 57G the patrician BaduariiiSi san^iiidaw to the 
Emperor JuNtiii, and hts army were entirely iieatcn by the LumlinniB. 
They iippruached Ravenna, the duke Fafoald even occupied for a time 
Class!its port, d^tmyed the Petra Pertusti, which defended the Via 
Fiumijiiji^ and thcrebv' forced the passage of the Apennines. Faroald 
occupied: Nnrsia, Spolcto and other towns and installed an Arian bishop in 
SpoletO} which was now the centre of his duchy* Afiotlier diike^ ZuttOt 
who with his partly heathen bands inundated the province of Saumium 
and spread terror idl around^ settled down in BetieventoF The connexion 
between ILivenna and R-mne was interrupted at times ^ even Home was 
bqsiciged in the year 579, Ixit the Lomljards were obUge^l to give up the 
aiege as well as that of Naples two years latcr^ because Ronnm waJlH, kept 
in gcMMl condition and provided with a fmtficient ntimlier of defenders, 
were impregnable to fheiii. !3imiag the next years the two dukedoms 
look II Htill wider range, limited only by Home with its Burroundings 
and by By van tine seaport-towiis, which could not be taken from the 
hind side. During the kingk^^ time Benevento and Spoleto grew so 
strong that they were able to keep up their independence. 

In the north of Italy too the incoherent govcnimejit of the dukes 
did not permit any onSform action. Even in Alboin^s lime various 
troop liftd detadiecl themwlves and pillaged in Gaul, but upon the whede 
these lidventnrei^ bad no s^uccci'^' against Muiiimolus, commnnderdn-chief 
of tlie KiiTgundian king Guntmm. The Saxun^ who did not wont to 
assimilate with the lombards and intended to make their way home 
thraugh the land of the Franks, were likewise beaten in the follnwing 
yt^ars. 

But tbefle liands hod sebewn the way into the neigbljourtng kingdom 
to tlip dnkc^ of North Italy. Some of the^ marchetl into the upper 
valley of tJie Rhone and were beaten by the Bujguniliiinif near Bel {5T4) 
and no better did tjicy fore next year, Of? they w-ere repubetl by 
itiiimriioluts after having laid waste the land between the Rhone, the IsR're 
aikI die Alp. At this time Susa and Ao.vta, the nioBt important pa.<sag>e 
over the West Alp, seem to have fallen into the hands of the Frarikn, 
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and on the ftlhcr side, ft FmnkUh duke, ChTnimnichis advjuiccd from 
Auslrsksia into the dukedom of Trent, but was, after * short succcas tot^llj 
defeated with his troops by the duke Evin near Solum. iTicse couflirts 
took II dangerous itspeet when the Emjjcror Maurice sent aubfiidk-s 
(50^000 to the young kmg Ciulilebert of Austm^ia in order to drive 

out the Lonibarrljs, 

In 584 King Childebert coudneted an fimij against Italy, and so weak 
had the want of mnnarebieflJ leading rendered the Lwinbord dukes that 
they dared not offer renistance, and sent presents in token of submi?w.ioiK 
Itesidos this their force of resistaiice hi^d been weakenofl by the trcikson 
of some of their fellow-coimtryirien who were not ashamed of joining 
tJie imperialLsts against thqir own people- The imperial policy was to 
condrat harbariam^ w^ith barbatians* and to ^a^iid abundant means tor 
thin purpoiie. In this niaiiner they had won over the diike Drocton 
of Brexiliunit a Ivouibard duke of Suevic familyi who Bucceeded in 
exj>ellif>g Faroald from Classis, and other deserterB were found as well. 
Staialing in danger of losing all their Ixjoty hy dispersing their foncesf, 
the dukes of West Italy at lost rcsolvinl to unite agdii under a kings 
leading. 

'rhey elected Authari the son of Cleph (584), concedid to him 
(os w'e hear), in order to give tnaterial foundation to the new kingdom, 
half of their own lands, which were Inter mlministercd by royal giutfaMt. 
The diikefloiii iuid, in consequence of the settlemetiti* during the Iasi 
ten vears, biWine quite a different thing from what it bail been iit the 
time of Alhoiii, and al&o the new kingdom was tibligcfl to represent 
not only the leading [lOwcr of the army as before but also teriitorial 
power* 

'fhe king's attempt to strengthen the new central power agaitist the 
forces of dlsunioii, grown strong during the bust periCKli now formed the 
most important part of the Ijoinhanl Stiito's pcjUticy^aa it watt the king f* 
task to form a really united State, lie w'lis no Inngtr satisfiLd with the 
dignity of a biirl^anan ehieftaiih hut nspirEd to rtign lawfully within 
the teniton" of the Roman Empire* We see this fmai tlie fact that 
AuLhari hrst look up the name Flavins, which all his aucce^sj^ors kept, 
though he was riot acknow ledged by the Empire, as for instance'llveoduric 
hull Ix^'in 

Hie lAuiibards wanted this territory to comprise idl Italy, and a 
legend illustrating the fact tells us that Atithari rode into the soa at the 
south point of Italy, and iottchttl a soUtaiy column* projecting out of 
the Waves, with his spear and calletl out: is to be tlu! boundary 

of the lj>mhard realm ^; hut in Twiity AuthArr" task was of a more 
modest chameter and limitetl to the north of Italy. A new attack of 
the Austrosiatifi failed in consequence of the leaders’ disagreements, and ns 
the Exarch Smamgdus felt too weak to offer reHistaiice to the Lombards 
without their help* Authari moiuiged to conclude an armistiec for thn# 
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the first that y^s^t conduded between the Lunibaittb and tha 
EmpLrif. Authari seem^t to have aAtiLted hLniifeir of this opportunity 
partly to restore order in North Italy and partly to ensure hi^ Ijoundary 
in the north* <ind above all to destroy bhe Frarico-ByMiitine lea^^uef 
whieli threatened the existence of hia realok He therefore fjetrothed 
hin)s<.^lf to Childebert^s lister, but the enga^ioenl was soon broken by 
the Frants when the FninkLah imperial and catholic party of bmrihild 
^t the aacenclojit. x\uthari however niarried Theodeliiida (588 ?)* the 
Catholic liiij^lvter of the Bavarian duke Gaiiliah who, by her mother^ 
l^elcmged to tlie old Lumhard royal faiuily of the Lethings, 'Oie other 
daughter was niarried to the inighty duke Evin of Tridentunij and lier 
brother Gujidould was made duke of Asti by Autliari. When the 
Fr£iiik>^ by this time, repeated Ibeir invasion of Italy under tlie leadii^ 
of a few dukes, they were eiitiiely beaten after a hot Irnttle, Childelhfrt'si 
revejigt was prevented by Autbari's negotiations with him (589) mid by 
his oiler to bet^onm even a dependent cimfefletate and pay tribute. 
Meanwhile, after the amdstice had ended* Authari Inul suceeedcii in 
removing tlie last renmants of iinperiaT power on the iiortliern boiiuchiries 
of Italy,, and liad probably also obtainetl hia acknowledgment by the 
duke of Friuli. Nevertheless hi& poaitiop was much impaired when a 
new exarch, Jtoiiiauus, appeanxl in Ravenna with reinfoiTcqnientSi 
regained Altinum^ ^lodena and Mantua, and indneed the Lon]l>ard 
dukes of the Emilia, ns. well as the duke of Friuli, to join tlie imperiali^ta. 
"HkC nogotiatioiiH were broken off, and iiuperialijsts and Franks |ilanned 
to diistroy the lombard |Kiwer by a systematic and simultaueous attack 
from north and souths and had even agreed a]ready on the distribution of 
the booty. Twenty Frankish dukes broke forth from the Alps in two 
divisions, one uiarching a^inst Milan, the other under the duke Chedinus 
ngainHi Veroini, after having broken through the fortihcutioii of the 
frontier and devastated tlie land all around (summer 590); but no 
iniportant cotiflict-% took place, because the Lombards retired into their 
foHiHciitions, fearing the enemy"s overadielniing nunil>erH+ The esaich 
came to meet Uie FnmkH at Mantua, and intended to march in a lino 
paraticl to them against E^avia, to which xkuthari bad drawn hack; but 
this plan was not put into practice. It is said, in consequence of misimder- 
standings. 

The Fnuikish dukes tried to secure their moveable iHioty, lunl Duke 
Chediiius l*i said to have concluded on annisticc for ten months; hut 
epidemics and fajninc caused great losses on their way hack. After 
these e(forts, which had bmlight no real srtceesa to them, the Franks 
ceohetl to invade Italy for luom than a centmy imd a half. Authari 
liveil to znaiiage the tiegotUtious for peace which led to a lasting 
friendship between the Franks and Lombards later on, though only on 
condition of paying tribute to the Franks—a bunlcn which was, as it 
i?ecmi^, not fur a long time thrown off by the I.pOinbanLb. The northern 
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al all eventAi wuh and tlie Loinlsands were only 

thi^atenocl from one side^ by the imporiftlss But Authari did not lUx^ 
to the dQlinLS:^: treaty of peace i he is said to have been poiJBoticd 
and died (a SepL 590). The of hb active life was the i^tahlbh- 

inent of a kingdom and the Lombard State* though many difficulties 
still awaited the Ixindkirtls from within and TAitljout. 

Two moiillifi after AutliArTi!* death, Agiluif* duke of Turin^ obtained 
the crown ftiid iimiried hi3 prcdecesisor^fc widow'^ Tlicodelindiu In May 
591 iui assembly of Ijoinbutls at Milan acknowledged him swileninlvt hut 
a number of N^th Italian dukes bud then to be subdued in repeated 
battles^ also Pi>iceinta and Parnia were again subjected, mid in the 
latter town the king's >ion-in-kw wan established as duke, as the kmg 
generallv cUiTnetl the right to noniitinte the dukes himsdL tic ensured 
the norlliem houndiirj' by an agreement with the Avars which Ixfeaine 
a defensive aii{I offensive alliance later on. Ihe time had now come 
for a systciuatir attack on the im|)criaiisttj. ITie ncwly-noiiiimite<i 
duke of Beiievento, Arichia* who had consolidated hb dudiy by gaining 
nearly all the territories in Soutli Italy with the c.\ceptioii of n few“ 
towuk on the coast, had the csj>eciiil task of tiiardiing i^iiiist Naples and 
threatening Home from the souUi, while Ariulf of Spidelo had alrtmly 
destroyed the land commujiiratiun Ijetw'een Home mid Ravenna in 
April 5953, and even appeared before Rome in the summer, lifterwaMs 
tuniing to the north and taking the on the up|>cr Tiller, lo 

he sure, the cicarch succeeded in regaining them during the time he 
wais free of Agilulf; but in 51)3 the king hinisdf advanced southivarnl, 
occupied PeruHia lUid appeared before Home. Tlie siege ended in a 
treaty w'ith Pojie Gregory «ho only wished fur p^nce, but it m-'o* 
not acknowledged by the cxaiieh after the king had marched all i 
the ivar did not and the lionibards made constant progress^ 

It was only after the Exareh RomanuH’ death (596) tliat, by the pope's 
urging, the tnuisaetions were renewed seriously ; it is true Uwit the iscw- 
exan.^h, CalUnlcu»^ carried mi the war In North Italy, hut he concluded on 
aimiistice of a year in nuluiiin 593 on the bisis of the jiiaiujr and 

engaged biniscif to pay 300 pounds in gold to the t-onitMud king, llie 

armistice was renewed for the l ime frain spring (iOtJ—GOl hut* when the 
war was taken up again, the exardi succtede<l ill making pri-soneni of 
the duke of Parma and his wife* Agiluir,-i daughter; hut the Ijiirabiinl 
king took Patlua, dcvas"tated I stria with Slav and Avar trmips 
quereil the fortihed tow'ii of Monsclice, enforceil ijeace on the rebellious 
duk«i of tViiili and Trideutum and occupied in im Cremmm md 
Man tun^ The t-entrul [xis i I ion of the imperi al bstw at Ha vena A appenri-tl to 
be cndaiigerwl after the subjugation of all the norili of Italy, and llie 
PiXart'h Sniaragtlus, wlm was again svni to Italy itfler the fall of the 
liinpcmr Mnuricc, hastily concludeti a new annisliec till 605^ and 
suiTcndered the king's daughter. Then Agihilf cmMsed the Apennines 
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once occupieeJ Bjdni 2 UQi Itcgis and Orvicto, bitt in Sovenabtit 605 
tin? iinpL^nnli^ts obUincd a n€?w armistice at the price t>f paying a tribute 
of 1 S,000 jKtiidL From Ihal ti me till Agiiul death and even nlT^erwardLs 
this artniiitlci! wa*^ continually prolonged* It is true that a dcJinite state 
of pfcnce^ which would have naturally led to a legal partitioo of the 
Italiao soil, was not effected^ though AgiluirH umhabsailor Stahliciaima 
seems tu have entere«] into negotiations on this flubject in Ccrastaiitinople* 
Agilulf died in 6l6 after 25 ycatre of a warlike reign^ irii which he had 
e^piuidod anil atren^lhened hk empire and obliged the Homans to pay 
tribute. 

"Fo Agilulf hifl son Adnloald (a minor) followwl in naine^ but 
U^heotlelinda exerciweul the ruling iiidnenwi on goveminent in his plaee« 
WTiile Aiithari hud never alluw^eti Lombard childteii Catholic baptism^ 
a f'atliolic eliapel Hcul been conceded to 'rheodeliivda at Motiza and 
.Adaioidd hiaiself was idMuly huptlsed us a CatholiCfl though by a 
sclwKmJilic^ and Theorlelinda, who csehnnged occewieual letters with 
I^ope (Tregor}'^ was schismatic in relation to thoThiec t'hapters^ In this 
way Afdlulf had not tolerated the organisation of the Roman Church 
within the reach of his power^ but the schifimatic bishop of Aquileia and 
hi& schismatic suffiniganH liad taken refuge with the I^inbards* Agilulf 
had also given deserted laud in the Apennines at the confluence of the 
torreiit Dobbio and the Trcbbiit to tlie Irish monk Columbn ((’olmnbttnus) 
who huxl flfnl from Gaub -^^id differed dogmatically from Rome. lie also 
gn%^e permifwtoii to lay the foundations of a monjustery at Ihibbio, hut the 
monks soon turned to orthodoxy after Columlsmius’ deaths and even got 
a privilc^* ill G52b^ hv which they were exempted from the power of the 
neighIxiuring bishop of Tortoiun In contrast to the nationjil chiefs* wht? 
were still Arian, the governmeTil favoured the Catliolies or at Ica-^t the 
schismatic^ and in coinsecpicnce Homan influence made rrtpid progress 
in the I^mbaml kingdoin, favonrcsl jiartly by the scxiial influence 
of the Roman isuhjeci-s:* piirtly by the intercourse with the lioman 
nf?ighlHmi¥^ which the long anlli^ti^^c^^ had so well pre^red. Ncvcrthc' 
]vss tlie peace wa.■!^ once inon? broken at the beginning of Adaloald's 
reign Isetwecn the E.xArch Eleutherius and the I^ailmiffL under the 
commander Sundrarius^ who ow'cd his training to Agilulf^ hut this 
war Was endcs] bv imother annistice, the exart.^h coii»ctitiiig to pay 
]| tribute of oCN) pounfL in pnoliL In the following years the Homan 
influence on the king was so great that he was gcnemlly said to be 
either mad or bewitched. Ferhups it was the national party among the 
Ijomliards which raised upon the buckler Arioalrlp the duke of Turin*^ 
the huhhaiid of Adaioald's sister G uudeberga^ and after seveml cumbtits 
delbronerl King Adalould, who was then said to have been removed by 
poison (626). Arioald reigned ten years toOt without mneh change in 
the course of Lombard politics, lie came in conflict with his Cjitholie 
wife^ who was released from prii^on by the inter^^entinn of the Franks 
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and allotted C^atliolk sen-ice in a flnircli of .luliii the Biiptihl at 

^ ™ c olhnnce which Agiltilf had formed tt ith the Avan was (iisMtlvecL 
Tliev itivadal Italy and killed Giwnlf, duke of Fritili, with n^rly the 
whole of his army; hLs widow perfidioualy surrciidcied Cividnle which 
was cnthelv burnt dovrti and the open country was devostat^, 
lyimljtiids orcring resistance only in the fortified castles at the fronticr» 
till the Avan turned I jack to Pannonia after th(fir mid. No help was 
to be expected for Friuli at that time fmm llie weak kingdom ;i>ut at 
bust Gisulfs suns escaped from the Avai^ and ^ two eldt< 1 ^ 
and CacTO, took the rains of govemtnuiil into their hands. V\ hilc the 
power of the Avars was decreaHiiig, the young dukes in alhatscc with 
IkvadAiis and Alemans (ought stict^fuUv 14511111 si the Slava, and during 
Arioftld’s reign penetmted Mctorioasly into the valleys of the Alps 
porhatw as far ns Windisch-Matrej and the valley of the Gail, and 
rbligiS the Slavs to pay tribute. But, following the intenlioii of 
Arioald, it in said, the exarch quietly removeil Tuso and taceo, and their 
unde Grasulf was nominated duke of Friuli while the two younger son^ 
of Gisulf, Radnald and Grimmilfl, appealed to the protection of the 

mighty duke Arirhis of Ifcnevento. t , j *1. i i 

After Aricttdd’s death tile nohli-i in the kmgilom clectc'd the duke 
Rotium of Brewla, an ardent Anjm, who was connected with the former 
dynasty bv his marriage with the widowcd queen (imidehetga. Never- 
tbekWhw policy (unlike that of hia predrccfiaow in the last twenty yeain) 
was dcddedlv hostile to the Romans, though he tolemtHl the gradual 
cstiihlishment of the Catholic hierarchy in tlie [.xjiiibarrl kinborn, lie 
si.ught to keep onler in all internal matters and to raise the king sauth<jfity 
over the nnhlissand to this purpose war against tlie impcrink wjich had 
rested during two decades, was taken U]i agaui, in otticr to strengtliun the 
king's mval domain by new coiiqiiests, Hu passixl the Apeimitiw and 
^Ytonnered the coast Iwtwcen Limii and tlif Frankish bnindary i he did not 
in-stal dukes here but kepi the conquered laud umler direct royal adminis- 
tmtion, so tliat the greatest pirt of tlie west oM^lv was royal. He 
destroyed Gdenio in the east, the last Temniiiil of Homan iwwer on the 
Venetian nndnland, and slew the imperials in a hloody battle on the bonk-n> 
of the ScultciiTia not fur fmni the eenlral seat of 

concluded a suspension of hcHftilities shortly hefoi'e his dw i ( >f>^ )■ i* 
son Hofloidd followed him, but was killetl after a few months" rei^. 

Mora famuUH even tlum by his victorious enteipnMs and tiy the 
stum that attaches itself to the name of “King Rather, ..J''’ 

firet Iwdslntor of the IximlmnU Up to tlint time, the l^nih^s, like 
all barbarian nations, hod been ruled by customary law.'-, 
to them verbally by their ancestore. Rothari ordered ^cin o ™ 
down, [jublished ak Edktujt after having consulted his imbles, "’'J" 
fimnal according to Lomliartl custom by an assembly of wamoTs at 1 avia 
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(22 Nov. Of course it A tcrritoriul for only the lomhardp 

who done was ** fulc-free," isubject to 1 ^mbaitl law in the I^omljard 
Stflte^ i\ud the fact of its being written down shewed clearly enough that 
the Lombard State placeil ibJlf in the *jarne line with the rr^ptiUka (the 
Enipiro) and tlie other iicknow'Udgcd States as perfectly equal to them, 
’t\Tien Kothnri declares the law should protect the poor ogaiTid the oppres¬ 
sions of tlie mighty, we can iinrl thereiu part of the means he ciiiploycd 
to keep order in internal umtters.. The kingdoiii wh^ nnt oiJy protectetl 
hv some of the laws of the but also shewed its power by the 

fact of issuing Sega) regtiktEOteii for the whole country, which, If not 
at once, were at all events after a diort time accepted irrevocabiy from 
Benevento to Cividale. Its matter is easeiitinlly Gemnm law^ but in 
tlur supple men bs which Itotliari^s Kucct^sors added, wc ctui IraR? alien 
inHuenoc; JUid, moreover* the fonn is naturally influenced by Itonifui 
[jattemsp CiunfMimtive sciem'c of kw hiis proved tliat Li>nibaind livw 
had the gn^atest likenejt- to ^^n^sion, AnglmSaxoiit and tSaindinaviiin law 

_a prcKjf tliat the Lorn bards prtserved their kw iinelianged in esj^rntial 

matters since their departure frmn tlie lower Elbe. ’'Hie Etlkim is 
sV’^temalically arninged, and treiik of crimes agiunst king, state or 
inan, especially compcnsatit>ii=i for Ixalily injuries, kw of itdientaiice 
and family right, and numumia^ion* then obligations luid real estato*. 
crimes agiiiiLst pn^perty, oatli and baiL It can well be called the Iwist 
juridical oodifltation of birbarion law. 

The succesisor of llotliarrs son was Aripert, the son of tltat duke 
Gundmdd of Asti, who Iwul come from thivaria with his sister ITico- 
delinda* During the nine ytari of his reign he, as a Catholic, carried on 
the traditions of Thcodelindo, in opposition to Hotiiari. He built a 
Catholic church at Fiivia and favourwl tlie Catholic hien^rchy, altlmugh 
the li.'i'vrtion of a poem which celebrates the nierik of hh dynn.sty 
about llic year 700, tlml “the giwl and pious king"* ahoiished the 
Arian heresy, i^ probably exaggerated- The bishop of Pavia wa.s 
converted to" CkthulkbiiL A clionge of policy took place only after hk 
death (fiGl), when his two yiiuiig sons Godejasrt in Pavia and IVrrvLarit 
in Milan, to whom be hiid left the guvemnient, fell out, and (iiKicpert 
cljujiici;! the help of the mighty duke Gritnoalfl of Ikhevcnlo ogiiinst 
hifs brother- After the ilealh of Arichis, md of hU son A jo, who 
hnd porisheel In a haitEe against Slav pirates ntsir i^ip^ntuui (tifiS), Ihc 
two hons of Gkulf cff Friuli, llailo^ild and GritnoiiJd, attaiiusl tlic 
dignitv of dukedom consecutivelyt and energetically juairitauietl their 
power in several battleji against tlie iiiiperiaiisis, Grlmoadd, duke of 
Benevcnlo sinte 6i57f now oiai'ched into North Italy by the east 
side of the A pen nines againist the centre of the IjJinbard realm, while 
hi!$ HiiVwrdinate, the count of Capua, inarcJied through Spoieto ami 
^f^scia and joined the duke by Pkeenao- Assiiited by the treacliery of 
the duke GarSbatd of Turin, Grinioold seized the reins of govenitiicnt 
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himself after having killed King Godepert with hLs sword ; Pt-ndarit 
hnd tied from Milan to the Avars lUid his wife and young son Cntnnc- 
pert hod been sent into exile to Beuevento. Grimoald now n^ned 
Ariperl s tloughter, wlio whb already bctmlhed to hinj, and Icgitimated 
his power bv'^H Inter election at Pnvja; for the puriwsc of gaining 
firm support lie bestowed royal domains in upper Italy oo 
«f hia faithful foUoweni of Benevento. He was the first I/tuibard 
king who united the king’s royal douiain in tlie north with tkne* 
veil to nmier hw Actual govern nieiit+ 

Mighty II* he was, Grftnoald. hml a long struggle for the prest-rvation 
of bis TOvid imwer. Pewrtarit came hock, (Uid seeiiied to submit himself, 
but was" soon obliged to fly to the Franks, after the discovery of a 
conspiracy Ijetween his followers ami some disaffect^ dukes. Itic intcr- 
ventioo Jf a Freakish army in favour of tliu banLshwl dynasty had no 
jsuccess: by stratagem Grimoald contrived to attack them suddenly near 
Asti and slew them. In tire year frfkl the Fmperor Coiislans hod lauded 
at Tarentniii, in oixler to obtain ft new Ijofic for his liciiiuly opprt^sed 
empire by rontfUesls in the tVesl, and the expulsion of the I^ntbutl^ w/w 
bntumlly the lii>l condition for this enlcrpinse. The Emperor oreupietl 
Lucerin with superior forces, assaulted Accrenza ivithout success and 
then lit^iiegnal Griiiioald’syoung son Ilomuald *t Beneventw. 'Hre latter 
pledgee] his sister Gisa in token of submi--^ion after having olfered resistance 
bravely; but GHinoald hod fareody rcoehed the rivi-r Sangro with a 
relieving army, thougli many Lombuids hwl left him, and young Honiuold 
did not fulfiriiis pledge; the Emperor gave up hi* siege and moved on 
to his own city of Naple*. Tliis iiiipcrial army was to Imve been 
defeated twice : ot tilJ events Conatansgnvc up wnrogaiiLst the loimlMirds 
for ft time mid after ft 4 iort visit to Rome went on toSsoily, where he wjw 
inunleral. Romuald then occupied Tarentum. Bnimliwium and all the 
rest of the iiuperiul dominion on the Adriatic const of South Italy» with 
theexeejition of Ilydruntom; and Griwoald. after having installed Tran- 
saniuiid. ft duke of hi* choice, in Spolcto, again devoted himself to his must 
urgent task* in North Ihdv, where he found in rebellion the duke Liipus 
of Friuli, whom he hiul left in hi* plart at Pavia. Evidently mciwceii 
by other rebellion* an well, the king himself appeakd to the Khagim of 
the Avars, for help ngmnst the duke; Lupus perishwl in the Imltle, hut 
the Avoirs now prep^ to occupy Friuli ns contiuereil land. But, m 
spile of the insullicieiicy of his niilitorv force*, Griintjidd induced tliem Ui 
depart, aud Set up Wechthari, a powerful soldier and the terror of the 
!*lavs, ftS duke of Friuli in place of Arnefrit, the son of Lupus, who had 
tried to regain bis futlierV inheritante by help of the Slavs, hut hnd 
been bi^aten and killetl near Nimis. Grimoold twk away Ir|rli from 
the iuiperirt!* and nissied to the ground Oderao, where hw brolhere liofi 
once been murdered; then he made peace wiGi the Franks, 'l^t 
IVrelftril ilicl not feel safe any longer in his asylum, and prepared lo ny 
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tQ EnglojiiL At ttijs time the mighty king (.iriniotild died, after 
having made sure the limiLH of his redm, aiid bmken the dukes’ power, 
in the ninth ve«r of hi^ reign (6TI). His eldest son Romiiuld took his 
pliee in the dukedom of Benevento, while tlie young boy Gniribild, his 
son bv Aripert s dniigliter, inherited tlw roynJ crewn* 

Bv this time Berttnrit returned, frem his exile mid dethroned his 
nephew Gmilmld with the help of hb numermus followers; he mid his 
dyurtsly now held the throne for more lh«n 4« ytaiis consecutively- Ho 
nmde his son Ciinincpert co^regent ((.SO) and entered into fncudly teriia 
with Romimld of Benevento, whow; son, the yomiger Gmnoold, luiirned 
Peretnrit’s daughter. In the south as well os in the north-west 
Cidholicism gained exclusive power, and in Henerento and I'avia iiiany 
foundations of doisters spoke of a growing piety, shew n cspcvLdly by tjw 
two princesses. Numeioua Lombard bUhop® had already assisted nt the 
Roman synod of GSO: on the other hand the Three Chapters Stdiiara 
lasted oil in Anstra-sia, oti the eflat border oi the Adda, in contrast to 
Neustria wauls, where royalty Iwl taken root more decidedly. The 
duke Alahis of Tridentum, who had eileml«i his territory northward in 
the direction of the Bavarians, was too strong for Peretarit mid even 
lulded the dnkcdotn of Brescia to hU own. .\fter PereLtirit’s dwth lie 
also occupied Pavia, dreve King Cuninepert to a refuge on an isle in the 
I jike of t'-omo and acted as king, acknowledged by the greater part of the 
north of Italy. But passing for a heretic and acting iwklessly nguinst 
the Church, he made an enemy of the hiererehy, and tuuiiicpcrt was soon 
able to return to PavU, protected by their tidhwreuU. Bctwwiii Neuatria 
and Austria on the Itold of Coronate a ImttJti was fought between them; 
Alftliis fell, and a gnsit pnJ-L of his followtiTH perished in tl» hood of the 
Adda, 'i’his wa-s at once n vietiirv of kingdom over dukedom, und 
orthodosv over the 'Phreo Chapters twiliisni. An insurrection in Friuli 
was also'subdued! at a synod llmt luul been coavt>k«l at the king'i 
rtHpiesl in Paviu {GIB?) even those hisbops of Aastrasia who were -■^till 
schismatic acknowhdgiHi the fifth and .sixth oecuitioiiical councils, and 
thus the unity of Catholic faith was wtahlished in Lombard Italy, lire 
only lasting effect of thi.s schism wav the division of the palriar<liate of 
Aiiuilcia between the hiBhu[M of Gnnlo und of Olil-Atjuileia, following 
the civil liotiinbirica between Lumhaitl)* and Romans. Even liefore the 
ttonijui Church triumphed throughout the whole JnmlHird realm, after 
the Emperor Coiistans’ attempt to reconn uer what he had. lost had failetl, 
and the Bjvvariau dynasty a tnuiilionaJ policy of peace Imil replaced 
Grimoald's bellig(.‘T™t pi'ilii^'—even at that time definite petusi hud 
been made between the Empire and the Lointwjds, thereby placing the 
Loinljord State amid the States wincli were oBidally acknowledged by the 
rrjwNiWica I'he acktiowledgmeiil of the itutit/> yun, the limits, which 
liad been fixed by a hundred years of war, formed the basis of peace; 
and the Lombards renounced any further policy of comiuest. This peace 
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seems to have been cooducied betw«n (57H-Gai i\i ConsUnttnoplc, mid 
frnui tluit lime the LoniboLnl bishops, when the pope eon firmed ttieif 
nomiiiiitioji at Home, swore to provide that "penee, which God loves, 
be maintained in eternity between the Hi'jrpuUira and us, tiinl is the 
lombard jjuoplc*** 

Roman inilucnce afttioteii the Umbanlh in dilferoiit warn Inti^r- 
connse with the half-free Ronuiii siibjects hatl always been a strong force 
aiiire the beginning of the settlement; the schUmaticit coming from the 
Woman Kiiipirc had fcHiiid reception ci'cn at a veiy- early period, as 
till* nien'banta during the himist of andiMtice, who iminlaiiicd frieiKlly 
reLitions and proliteil bv the great Lombard inurhet; hut w'licn definite 
had been made, lasting rvlationj, and safe intercourse with the new 
allies were possible, so that free lloiiiaiis and above all Cutholic clergy 
established themselves in the lands of their new friends and allies, who 
also ocknowledgetl their right to be tried by Woman Uw. Intennarringe 
must have frequently happened at a very early periwl, and was furthered by 
Lombard laws, which considtried the freerlmflii and free as equal, so that 
marriages with fieedmeti or frtedwomcn were allowed and very common : 
after the definite peactf even unions between Ijjmbards and women of the 
Woman Empire were not a rare thing citlM:r. As the [^imbards were in 
a small minorily, even in their owu territorv, intermarriage naturally 
iiad a iwu-ked effect- The adaptation of the reigning iieople to the 
Roman culture they had found hd the same way. Thus they ewnt ^ 
the knowledge of new forms of cnlturi; and 1 usury, which could only be 
satkfiefi in the Homan manner, partly by the industry of Roman subjects, 
partly by booty inadf in war, and since the pence also by regular iinportfi. 
Trade aud art kw of Roman stamp, although the workmanship is decayed 
and accommodates itwlf somewhat to Ijarbariau taste. It wns only in 
Italy that the Lotnlwrcb leanit to erect stone buildings, to wnstruct 
larger ships and use wcapotiw of metal; their clothing chnnj^ similarly 
and thev gmdually luwpted the vnlgar Ijitin language, especially because 
all tlie tenus of their new culture belonged to that langtiage, the only 
written language nsed, not only for written law, but all other dtKTuments 
which were drawn up by Romim ecclesiastics and notaries following 
Kiiiiiiui fomiiiUe. A 3 llleir importance grew, the written woid joined 
Kupremaev in all matters of law, 'I’hc oldest storieti of .Lombard histoty 
and tnidition are also written in Latin, and whatever there was of science, 
ill connexion with the Roman Chureh, was of course l-atin. the 

la-sting peace, and especially'tlie peace w ith thctJithDlicChurch, esseii ti ly 
ftecelemted Gie process of assimilation in this sphere ajj wellns in all others. 
Constitutional developmetit, as well as culture, was conditioned by the 
fact and nmnner of settlement. 'Hie territorial State duyelops a cent^- 
ising kingship in combat with centrifugal forwa, and hides the ongnial 
basU uf Gonnan freedom, 'the sept or clan luid already los 
economical foundation Ijy the setUciuent, and we (hid no traces of Uie 
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ctnietiii Among the Ijomhards^ PoliticaUjf^ the sept tx^cedes an well* hut 
ill of right it is only gradually superseded by the State, linthari^s 

logislatjon endeavours to restFatu the feud-right to the sept; high 
penalties are fixed for the purpose of making the injured choose these 
LOsteod of feud; guil tless ;|rta are not to lead to feud. The ineuibcrs of 
the sept in terrene as ussiatauLs at an OAlh| as coinbatontR for a wonian^s 
right at an ordeal; aud the of on uiiQiairicd woman h due to 

the tnombers of the sept t^hc has iio nearer famitj relations. In contrast 
to these poor remnant^ orfthesept’'s power* which once had Ixcn so greats 
family-coiuieiion is veiy^powerfuh so that even by a disposal a last will 
w'as allowed only wry late and quite cseeptionallyp The national 
assejnbly* that is the assciiibly of nrimannL still existed, mid this as 
well as tlic kingship expressed the Ijtmibarcl unity; but thin assenihly 
also wjis uatu rally entirety changed by the territoriuJ StatCp having lost 
its organic foiiTidation-*t in the septs, and as an assembly comprising all 
or nearlr ail warriors was quite impossible considering the terHtoHal 
CxtenMion of the SState. In reality it conidsted only in the army that was 
jiijit ready for nQilitary operations, the kingV attendants and the dukes 
and nobles prcscTit^ and, whereas the nobles were actually oflen suni' 
monerl to the preparatory council, the assembly of warriors had no 
possibility of indticncing currcdt state affairs and only starved to 
heighten solemnities at a king^s electioii or law-giving. The other 
element of unity, wliich had proliably been 1mm only in the time of 
wanderings—the kingship—‘predominated more and more in cDiiipoiison; 
it seenis to have been attochetS to one family at a very early period^ 
iiiid up to the eighth century*^ contiesiuii wutli the Lethingians was kept up 
at least by the feminine line; but besides tins inherited right, genend 
German cuetom demanded election, raising upon the buckler, anti ai^lenm 
act of fealty from ihe On the other bund, the territorial State and 

Roman iufluencti soon itecided the extent of the king's [Kiwcr, though he 
called himself rfj grrifk Lmigobard&nit?K This intliacnee expresses itself 
not only in the addition of tlie Homan name of Flarius and the Homan 
name of honour, vlr but also in tlie assertion of the 

king's nearly unlimited power, w'hieh hi already expressetl in Holliari's 
Edict: *‘wc believe that the hcarbi of the kings are in the liunds of 
Goch^ Ttic king lias not only ttic arriiiie-ban, and all righfai in connexion 
with iL As supreme jufitice and protector of peace, he has his own 
peace see tired by a high penalty. Intercedes wherever all other forces 
give wav, is the Inmbard State's tiaiprcme guaitliaii in a ccriaiu sense, 
and being the State’s only representative, no difference is mode lietw^ecn 
htsown rightaajid those of tJic State. Mis aJoue is the right of coinage* 
since the l^nibards—before Rotliari e^ven—luid learnt the art and use 
of coining from the Romans; and that the duke of Heneveuto coined as 
well as the king cmly shews how independent he kept himself of the 
J.>QmbtArd State. 
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f)ppn«d tn the c^iI|tTali^fi1lg kitigiloin ih tlie [Mtrtitrular power of the 
dukes, their difierent pc^ltloUA vmjing of course froni the cfiir 

Ijmgtjbardoffim down to the duke of a mtiM pro^indaJ town in 
North [tidy. But oii the whole the dukeft oiideftvoured to found their 
power on inherited rights and to exerciwe in thdr owti territory the 
Aiiiiie niithority w’^hich belonged to tlie king in the whole State, whereas 
the king claimed for hiiu!$elf the right of nomiimting theduke^ and tmdetl 
them Rs his ofHriiils, But the foundaticiii of the king^H ruyn] donmin 
WfLs especiidly intendwl to counterbahmee the power of tiie dukert; the 
larger this royal domain, the greater wji* the power of tlie Siate. 
Ej^cept those dnehies which were in the haudjf of the royal family^ thii^ 
royal domain is said to have tweii partly formed by the half of idl ducid 
property, whicli was given up to Cleph—though this ct^iou can only 
relate to the dukes of a port of nortlieni Italy—and partly by the 
coui[UeTft of new land, which wan not left to tlie doke?^. The whole 
royal dotnain has ibi own royal administration, lying in the handn. of 
tlie gii4r^rj£ii who are partly ixjyal stewards, partly the king^s repre¬ 
sentatives with rompeteiiec in matters of arrit^nediau and judgment, but 
being only the king^s oBieials they have, in contrast to the dukeis no 
independent jurisdiction. In Benevento an<) Spoleto, where i mined late 
poyjil power does not reach^ the gmiiddf are olhcialH of the duke in the 
diitrict of a dvitAx. Subordinatcfl to these tudic^a^ that is tlie dukes 
imd gnsinltlt who generally reside in walled towns and whose oliice 
tronjsiats in a whole stand tlie iictorr* {jeciikiuhix^ 

locopositva) out of tow'n, and these are a'^isited by attiUtrrkf dttanh etc. 

Change of social silnicturv caused a change of power in the Lomlsanl 
States Although differences in distribution of the laud had id way a 
been miidc in oorrespondcJice witli a family^ muk, and although the 
wergrld was not umforni but varied by habit and Meanidum 
perxoTuit^ every Lonihmd wiu^ not only warrior but also liindlord anil lord 
of the iiumoT. This ruling natian stocHl in conim^t only to those whn 
had no political righb^, the and dSifi and maMasrii (nnfree fanners 
on holdings), as wdl ils the likewise unfree minktirrialrs of the Sal-lacui 
and the unfircc agricultural iwistant labourcn*; the I^mbnrtU only were 
taken into account [Killticnlly m well ^ economirailly. But this distrihn- 
tion Imvirig Ijecn luade but onee, gave no security whatever for n lasting 
condition; the natural increase of population and th-e octidentid ira- 
poverishment of Lombard families, as well us maiiutui^iuiis to <x»mplete 
freedom, created a class of l^Jtnhards without land. Fart of them 
worked iis tenanbi, that is small tenants, who took holdings on lea*tc for 
29 years, remaining legally fn>e, but losing in ^iul Ktandard [Ubeffarit ); 
another part irniy liave liecome inerdtanta, tmJc developing on account 
uf the dehuite pcfice, and scj comniercial capital .>tood alung^ide of land 
rent. Tliihi new state of eornomic adhirs exprcssofl Itself also in militarj 
serv^ice which was varied iLcconling to property as early as the eighth 
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(^nttirVj comintiraftl eapitu] liemg ijlaoiti on a par with landed property. 
A Liiw of 7i50 dictate?! cavalry ^lervice with coat of mail and horjw and coni' 
plctc G(|Uipiu<ait to all whu at leant ^evon rasut mimariai-, tlie 

liiiifllord of at least 40 iugera hon to follow with one hoi^e, knee and 
diielii; tbone who jionnens still less^ with ahield and bow; a part of the 
pour wan obliged to do socage service in the hctiL;i at homo. 'Hun economic 
devoluptdent rendered it p^xsible for the king to form for hiniself a 
{tower independent of its former Limitations witliin the Btatc, creating a 
central organbatioii of power by invirftijig the free poor with landec! 
property out of his royal domain. The king, that h the State, at this 
time of natural economy owed Ids income to- landed property iiml 
payments in kind, for instance tbediflerent Taii;£rt£E(mjgsiTar and oprrar) 
to preserve public streets and buildings and difTcrent duties, market 
duties^ port duties, w'hith w^-re misecl by royal adom and were of 
entirely Eoman origin. The royal property was mturally Increased by 
every uew' com|uest^ and the aihni and eikves paying duties! wtfre used 
tL^ if they were private property; or the king look posset^ion of the 
kn<I which bad la^n public before the confjncs^ and let it to the ncigb- 
liutijitig hordes for {posture. 

I’lue itiyal court Uvi^d ou the iticoinc from the lauded property, 
hut thi» court w^as eomjiosed of follower^ who stood In a npeoia] 
rvUtion of fealty to the king* the Go^a^i, w'ho on that account were 
greatly bonE>ured, and hod ii higher Tcrrgicld than the other free Imubnrdjt. 
The king exitrurited them with all sorts of commissions and rlelegutiom^ 
chose ail court olficers from tbem^ especially to the royal miLrshal 
(marpnii»f)j the majorilanjus thft treasurer (iv^rruriut), the 

swurd-lKairer (#piiMurfuj), the ebanciiUor (r^firtmiariiM). In tlik manner 
a special coiui'nobilily developed itself throng the king'H favour, stand¬ 
ing ill c'^intria.it and competition with the f^omliarfl nobility. But it waa 
idsu the eustom that such €iuindi were endowed with laml by the king, 
so tliat the king'^A landed estate provided for thia new nobility not only 
indirectly by keeping up the royal hotischold, but also directly. This 
new institution was only rendered possible by the feet that a conaideniblc 
port of the population, when the arigina] coiiditioDs of the i^mljoid 
settlement were changed, wa* obhged to seek a now eii.fttnccj and 
found it by the kings favour. On the othc!r hand the king'?! posMjAsiuna 
diminished continually by thc^ d-uiifitiorLa,, su that for him and hk 
adherenh^ it was ntxHysary perioJicaJJy to gain new land; and this was 
generally only possible through new eooqucsta, and so the peaeefui pertud 
of the fhivarian dynft&ty wns followed by a belligereiit ptiri-E)dH 

After Cuniiicpert'A death {TOO)* hi^ young son Liutpert rejgoisd under 
the wise AnspniudV guardianship. Baginpert, duke of Turiop son of 
Godepert and nephew of Pcrctarit, claimed the throne and defeated 
AnHprand ncsir Novara, eight luoriths after C‘uninc|KJiri:’a dcatli. When 
he died, shortly aftcruattk, hk son and co-n^mt Aripert (II), after a 
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i^otid bcittk'i took prisoner tJutjjcrt, who had nguin advanced 
Paviou, nnrl sent tho duke Rothari of ^TguiilOi, who aspired to the thronei 
into cxUg to ^L'urin^ where he was killed after a few days. Now Atispradd 
was also ubiiged to have bis refuge oil Lake Como and % to Uie duke 
Tout pert of Bavaria. Li ut pert wa^ klllodf Ansprand^s eldest sun bliuded^i 
ills wife and daughter mutilaicdt and only bis youngest son Liutpiand 
span^i. So the faniily of Godepert ruined the race of PereUrit. 
But no rbange of policy took pLnee. King /Vripert li was peaccaidc and 
friendly towards the Hoiuans.p and even gave back to the pope the 
l^atrinioziy in the Cottian Alps, He was dethroned in winter 712;* 
when Ansjjmnd come back to Italy, after nine years of ejciJe, with a 
Bavarian army. Aripert fled to Pavia and was drowned when trying to 
swim through the Ttcino* bunlened with all his Atisprancl 

was acknowiedgE:^ as king hut only reigtird for three months; but on his 
death-bed he was tokl that the Lombards had raised hLi son XJuiprand 
upon the buckler aud Lherehy legitiaiated his own usurpation as wdiL 
He died June 712- 

Though Liatprond did not reverse the Lotubard Statens development 
diiuriiig tJie lost huiidred and Kfty ycor^Jie favoured Uoiimn influence with- 
in his j%ahn in every w-ay\ He hft no doubt ccptieerning bits orthodoxy and 
attachment to the Roman faiths while nolmdy surjjossed hia generosity 
towtuids churches and inouaHteries^ but he still followed the ginrious 
traditions of the victorious kings w'hich liad been interrupted after 
Griaioald, and HtrietJy kept in view his aim of unitii^ Italy under the 
Lombard kingdom, dthougb he chosi^ various ways;) of approachiiig 
it in the course of his reign- For this reason he was oppo^d by the 
Roman Empire and the dukes of Bpoleto and Benevento* who bad been 
ne(irly Independent during the Bavarian dynastyV reign* Mixed up in 
ijuarrcls about the Bavarian throne through his affinity with the dukes 
of Bfivaria, he advanced the Lombard boundaries to Mais near Meran ; 
for the rest tlie northern frontier was well defended by his friendship 
with the Frankish Chariest Martel, whose son Pepin he had aclojited by 
shaving of the hair according to oil old custom, and to whom he bad 
even brought help agaimit the Saniceii^i in Provence (7OT-7SSJ* In 
domt^tic politico he coatiuued bts pr^decessoris legislation, eudeavoored 
to protoct his subjects against denial of legal help, and inierveaed with 
great energy in ujdavinistiraiLon and jurisdiction by the royal court of 
Justice in Paviiv and by special mittL Hi@ mm was naturally to replace 
the looi^e structure of the Lombard Btate by a scries of officioiB ruled by 
the king, and one of his most efficient means was to give the prcfereu(3t 
to the CfUstadi, and anotlier wa^ to ini^ta) relations and other In 

all duchii3 and bishoprics- HU Ideal of king^p^ which U evident 
ill hU laws, already shews a great difTcrence from tint of tlie former 
Lombard kings and U strongly influenced by Uoman and cceli^iastiad 
interpretations. 
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Hk* tifnc fhvouffible for an a^^K>ss|v« policy^ bc-causc Roman 
ItalV} kd by thv pop^i m rt-beUioii agaiiLSt t]ic Emperor. Cnnunon 
hoiftibty against the Empemr fomie<i a link between Liutpnmcl nnd 
Pope Gregory II for a while, but the po|>e mmjn came to ^=^^c cleurjy that 
the king near him was? more clangtroui than the disitant Emperor- Ajs a 
token of friciubhip Liutpranrk following the popeV admonition, restored 
to him hi,-* eonlisoited patrimony in the Cottian Alps. For the monieiitt 
peace was only endangered by the duke Romuald 11 of Benevenlo, who 
attacked the ca.stle of Cumae by surprise i but after the duke of Naples^ 
ftidetl by the pope's miUtia^ had regained the place and killed the gamson, 
Uie pope even paid RuEiiuaid the indemnidoation which he had offered for 
a peaceable e^'acuation, mid thereby won his friendsihip. llean while the 
duke Fartmld of Spoleto began to move m wdh Narni was taken, 
Liutpmnd occupied Classic, the port of Havenim, and carried booty and 
prisoners away. He gained other successes at the cost of the rrjpublka-^ 
the frontier castles surrendered to him m\d so he was able to extend the 
I^mbani boundaiy to Bologna; Osimo in Pentapolis went over to him as 
well ^riieft he turned south ward»^ mid attacked the castle of Sutri by 
surprise (738); this was too inucb for the pope; the king approached tot> 
nearly his tiwn sphere of action. After Liutprond had been in |>ossessiDn 
of tbe lastle for one hundred and seventy days, the pope insisted on hb 
^ restoring tuid donating "^ it to the api^stli^ Peter and Paul Meanwhile 
the dukes of Spoleto and Renevento had entered into a lirngue with the 
pope and defended tlie frontier of the ducatuit Ilomat agaiubt the troops 
□f the Etdpertir. The new exarch Eutychius, who had Undid at NopleSt 
did not succeed in making the two dukes desert the league with the 
pope; his cjitre^ities liad no effect on Liutpmnd till he offered a very 
important senicc to the kingi placing his own troops nl the king's 
disposal against the independent dukc^, so jis to take them in the rear 
and force them to render homage to the king and send hostages in token 
of their iidelily^ The king repaid this senuce by leading the exarch to 
Home, and os the pope couH not think of refikstoiicet he again submitted 
to the Emperor^ But the Lombard troops did not enter tlie imperial 
town and lJutprand paid homage to the graves of the Prhtcipcx apo- 
rtolorum whom he had never intended to comlnit (739)+ 8o the Italian 
revolution brought double success to Liutpraiid; territorial acquisition 
of land in the north and the two dukes' fonaa] submUsion in tbe south; 
and at the same time he hud appeared as prindpal arbiter in these 
differences on Italian soiL 

Id utp rand's next care was to make the two duchies' formal dependency 
real and effective. WTieii diRicuIties arose after the death of Eomuald II 
of Benevento (731-753), tin aceount of the suenession, he marched on 
Benevento^ carried away Use yuung duke GUulf fur edutaition;^ and 
installed his uwn nephew Gregorius, relying upon his owti sovereign 
power. Nearly at the same tiinc^ after a breach of tlie league with the 
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csnrch, a plot of the Ronian dujr of Feru?iia against Bologtift mbwarried, 
and ii I^mhaiti army kxl by Hildepnuidt another nephew of Liutpratid^ 
occupied the impregtjable town of Ravenna^ the centre of the imperuJ 
admlni«tmtion. But Oie esareh sttcceeiled in regaining the capital by 
a sudden attack and making llildcpmnd prboner, with hdp of the navy 
of the lflgodti 5 ^ Against which the liOinlwuxls were helpless* Soon after 
this misfortune Liutprajid lieenn* to Imve foncUi<led on nniiistieCi on 
aceonnt of which Hildepmnd WAAsent Ijaek* Then Ijiutprand lell ill at 
Pavia (7S5), Hildepmnd was procIaimE?d king by the LuEuljarei% and 
Liutprand nckmjwletlged him ah co^regent after his recovery. New 
difficulties in Friuli* where the fluke Pemino Imd covered the 

I^mbatd rmiiie with fame lu ilifTorent coinbata with the Slavs and 
displayed gnmt splendour in his princely court at CiviflaJet he got 
entangled iu a t|iiarrel with the king^s favourite Calls Ills, whom Liut- 
pnitid hfwl made palriarcli of Atiuileia^ becainiC the latter wantcf.! to 
remove his residence fTOiii the smidl town of Cormoiis to Civichde^ and 
had taken by force the Ijishops palace* which the dukes had resigned to 
the fugitive bishop of Julia Caniica. Liutpnuid Interceded in the 
palriareh^s favour* rliMmisscd the duke Pemino and set up m his place hia 
son Rtttchiis who proved himself the king^a faithful subject. No king 
luid ever reigned so powerfully^ 

But now the time hmi come when liutpraiid thought it necessaiy 
to deal the death-blow to the Roman Empire in Italy^ as soon a.H the 
inde[}endence of the duke in middle Italy wan broken. This duke, 
I'nuisiRiiuind of Spoleto, hwl taken the Homan castle Gallesc and n%ht 
have been nf great u.hc to the king Ln barring the communication between 
RaveiinH and Rome*, but he preferred to deliver up the wuflle to the pope 
Gregory I IE* engaging hiinsielf never to cany anna Against him any more. 
But Liutpnind, erwsing the Peutapolis* arrived at Spolehi In June 7"®* 
ami appointed n new duke HUderiih* while Tmimmimd Hed to Rome, 
llie king demanded in vain the rebeVs deliver)' before the walls of Rome, 
took awav the ciiNtlcs of Amcriat HortE 4 Polioiartium, mid Blcfla from 
the dunsiuit but then returned to North Italy. Meanw'hilc a 

Roman partv in Benevento ,‘set up one GodcHcalc in the duchy In place 
of the diceo^^l duke Gregorius, without re^rd to the king% daima. In 
the following year (740) Liutpnind and Hildepmnd attacked Ravenna 
and Irticl the exarchate uiiiler rontrihutioii* fuiii at tlie same time I^in* 
hart! In mien breaking out of tlio castles devaKlatetl the Campngna. Oie 
jmpe sent an cmliassy* praying the king to ^ve liack these border forts, and 
also elaimecl the help uf ihi^ l 4 >mbaid bishops by a circular letter. At 
the wime time the army of the d^icaiu^ /fowfor* aided by Beneiento» 
reinstated in Spoietu the duke TransflinuiTub ''bo was accepted with open 
omi^ bv bis own people (IXh:, 740). Hut even now Tronsiimund did not 
dare to attack the king and win back to the Rornnm the four castles* 
the pO|>e hfwl wished. Pope Zachar)', who Imd followed Gregory at the 
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tttd of T**!, gave «p his predecessor's Spoletan poliev in coiiHequciiee, 
and offered to the king the hdp of tlw! Roman ann v a^inst S[Mjieto, 
DU eonditjon of his promise tu restore the four castles. Attacked on 
two sidca (T4S£) TraTisanrund surrendered to the king; then the latter 
advanced against Beiicvento^ and us Godestidi: Eliaiidanefi hLi ovn 
country and was snirendered before he renchec! the ship destined to 
bring liiin to Constantinople, tlie king gave Imck hiis ancestral dudiy to 
Gifiulf who had by now grown up and was faithfully devoted to him. 
But after he had brought all dilflculties in South Italy to an end the 
pope himEielf overtook him on Im way back in his camp at Terai^ 
reminding him of hi-s promise. The Catiiolic king receivetl the pope 
with all GtistomaTT nwks of reverenee* and gave him the desircfj charter 
concerning the n^oration of the four towns. After this several nobles 
escorted the pope on his return journey^ and handed over to him the 
keys of the surrendered towns aud the parts of the patnniony which had 
been conqiieretl were nbo restored to him. In exchange for this the 
pspt ccmchided an armistice with the king for twenty years in the name 
of the dwfn/fw fn this vraj the king meant to eliminate one 

eiienty^ in order to concentrate all his forees against the other part of 
the Roman dominion- After having appointed his ncphmv Agipmnd 
duke of Spolcto, he crossed the Apennines and sent his army against 
Ravenna at the iKfginning of the following year (743), ITie exareh 
and the arehhiahnp of Ravenna in their desperation beggeil for the 
popes interv^enGon, and the latter actually came to meet the king at 
Pavia, by way of Ravenna. The king condescended to conclude an 
armistice^ occupying the castles of f'aescna and part of the territory of 
Hiiveniia meanwhile as a pledge, untij the emhassj he sunt to Craistanti- 
nople .slmuld have concluded a definite peaee^ ^Ve do not know Liut- 
pnuidx real motives for giving up the attack; but it seems possible 
that changes of foreign politics, especially with the Franke^ as well as 
sym[lathy with the Ronianfi wdthm the I^mliniid realm, nourished by 
the bishops, joined with ]>e3^na1 motives, to c-aujae his compliance, 
'riirtugh he hafl not attainorl his aim when he died at the beginning of 
the year 744, he hud biraighl the Lombiml State’s power to a height 
which it had never before attained. 

Liutprand's former co-regent Hildeprniid followed him on the throiiej 
bit wpiri not acknow-Wlgeil everywhere, Tmn^miiind returned to Spoleto, 
Ratcliis of Friuli was proelajmed king and Hihleprand dethroned after 
eight months' monarchy, 'llie impetialisU greeted the elevation of 
Kaichis with joy^ and the new king actuidly concluded peai:^ with Rome 
for twenty yearn. In Spoleto he a-wertud his authority, end Transamuncl 
wmi replaced bv a new duke^ Lupiet. We may judge by the severity of 
his orders concerning passports and by hi& niles nguijist riot that Ratehi'i 
was prepared to meet dangers from within and without, and so he tried 
to increase hba party by ample dijitribniion» of land to the Church, and 
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to thi- RomnjiH, the eoT-rntrymen nf his wife Tiu^Lu. He evideiitly strove 
to lessen the riihparity Ijctween Roinnns nnd Lninltards. Nevertheless 
he saw hiniself enmpelled to invade the iniperiEi] Pentapolls and Ix^ictge 
PeruHta, But when he deflisted from this bl^xrkade tipoti the [Xipe^s 
perhcnia] intervention, the Lomharck gave vent to their indif^iatiDn over 
their LlngV roiiianisLng policy, ^Hie nobler raised Ah«tulC the kingV 
bmve and fierce brother, upon the bnrkler at AUlim (-Jane 749); Rntchls 
wax forced to abdicate, went to St Petcf>i on pilgrimage, was accepted os 
a monk by the pope, md retired to Monte (^lasama^ 

Alstulf immediately toot up again with the greatest energy Llul- 
prand'ii conquering [adicy. The donation* whicli Batchis had made 
before Aistulfs elevation were onnuUcih intercourse with Romans was 
forbidden, commen'o with a foreign country kt?enly watched^ the frontier 
well guanled, and military dut^ regulated on the ba^is of the new social 
structure. Tlie imfiortaiit towns of Comocchio and Fermiti were occupied 
and the I^^mbard king gave forth a rimrter a* early aiii 7 July 751 in the 
palace of Haven na^ which the Ia*t csarch, Eulythiiis, was sjiid |o have 
snrrenderod. 'Phe north of I tidy was now entirely in the haralK of the 
IjonibATfl*^ except the district of the Lagoon* and the towns of Istriji. 
Aistulf turned to central Italy^ when? Duke Lupus had died, and took 
into his owm haiKlsji the government of Spcjleto, tlie key^city of Ho?iw. 
His fie\-t assault wa* of course directed to Rome. He stood before IIh; 
wbIIh of Home in June 752 and fcccived a piipid einljassy; it in allt^Lfed 
that he proinisetl peace for forty years but liroke the annistice after 
four niontb*. ills condiiiuui^ were very hartl: tribute paid by the 
iiiluibitants i>f the dnvtfhis Rimm^ miJ aekuowledgmeTit of his Birvereignty. 
He ortlered the abbots of Monte Cassino and St Viiu'enKo, who hfid 
appeared os the pope's envoy* before to follow his coiumands as 

lombard subject^ aud return tii their monasteries without catering 
Home, llie BiTipert»ris embassy^ which was ccmdnctcd to Havcniia by 
the pope^s hrother, only so far succeeded that Aistiilf M^nt an envoy to 
Constantinople with proposals that seemed unjirceptable, at least to the 
pope. But the two envy vs return i:d to Italy without having cfTected 
their object, while the LouihaTfls luul taken tlie castle of Ceccaniit w-hieh 
belonged to the Church. Now Vitpc Stephen obtained a safe wnduel 
and at the Eiii[K‘ror'* command marched himself to Aistuirs court at 
Pavia (autumn 753)* The king sent to meet him with orders not 
to voniure a w^ord about restoring the cuni|Uered territory* But the 
pope WH* not to be deterred, and fervently cntrcattxl the king to fulfil 
the iHinditioni^ contained in a letter which an imperial envoy hoii 
brought. Hnt it was in vain. 'ITicn the Frankish ambiiKs&dnrSs who 
had accompanied the pope^ iiiterveaLd and required Aistulf to let the 
pope go to GouL Whtu the pope, at his next undience, declared 
that tl was actually his intention to crons the Alps, Aistulfi it is said^ 
roared with rage like a wild liea^L But after vain endeavour^ to change 
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tiw ptjpc *9 molution, lie wfw obliged him^ not daring to detain 

him hy force And hini.^lf to itiiincdraLe cronflict wHh the Frank*. 

The pope left Fa^da on d November. TTie new l^ranki^h king Pepin wr* 
clear]V rcsolveil npon interfering in Italy, nnd AifttuJf saw hiniscLf face 
to face with a new situation ininiLdialely Ijcfonc lenohing the aim he hod 
longed for so fer\'edtly. 

Bill all links had not yet been broken off. Pepin mnt emboj^ied 
oier the Alps three times in Older to induce Aistulf to vield^ but in 
vain. The public feeling among the Frunk!.sh nobles was by no menns 
fftvtjunible to war, and Aislulft wishing to proHt thcrebVt sent to Gaul 
Pepiifs brother and former oo-regent Carlonum^ who wni? now monk in 
Monte Caasino. WTiile the Frankish army wan already udvtinciugf the 
pope Once more sent ii letter full of entreaties to Aistuif, and Pepin 
offered 12^000 ^lldi as reeoRipciise for the dhiputed tcrriturieii Aistidf 
refused with threats and biought the whole of his foree^^ aiid the mUitan’ 
niaterini he had stored up for his enterprise against Elonief to Suaai at 
^e foot of Mont Ceids^ awaiting the Fmnks'' attack. He was too 
impatient however to hold out Ijehitid the fortified iirid attacked 

the kratikish vanguard by nurprise; but not being able to deploy bis 
superior forces in the narrow vale, he was thrown back and wu* himself 
Very nearly killed ; then he concentrated the rest of his army in the 
fortified city of Pavia, where t!ie main army of the Fraiiks ap|ieared 
after a few day.s. J)ut as the Franks *hmiik from a long siege and the 
Frankiiih nobles, who had kept up friemliy ndatiurLs with the Lcimbartk 
dating perlmps from the time of Cha_r^c^^ Martel, tried to mediate, 
peace was mode, Awtiilf confirmed tlie treaty by oath, prumiHing to 
surrender those territories of Italy he liod <xrciupied illegally and to 
acknowledge formally the Frankish kiiig'a sovereignty. He sent forty 
ho^tagc» and made lavish presents to the king and the nobk^ os recom- 
[leiLse for the of wiu- (autuiuii 754). Tiie pope returned to 

Rome, accompanied by the I'mnkish anibaasador Fulrad, and Pepin 
retired over the Aljisi. Hut Ai*tiilf did not think of keeping his oath. 
Of all the town* he only Hurrendered Nanii, oJid seeing that Pepin did 
not interfere Eigmri^ he resolved to put an end to the quarrel hy a master 
stroke. On 1 Jan. 75® a Lombard army again encanipe^l before Rome 
on the right laink of tlie Tiller, Aistulf rapidly ajiprooched fmin Spoleto 
and the Henevejitan* froin the s^iuth. With terrible threats, he re¬ 
quired the pupe'^s surrender while hts Ixinds plundered the Cam piigna^ 
envoy, the ablxit Wnmohar, fouglit the Lunib&JxLi m 

full hiLniC!^ luid then informed his) prinee of what lie had But 

Rome'e 'jtronf' wd].s »ircd her «j^n s Autulf (javc up Ihe liiege after 
(i»e muntha Mid returned to Pavia (5 April) to await a new attack 
from Pepin when winter was over and the melting snow rendered the 
pivtsage possible, 

'ITie lombards were tiiiee more dispersed by tlie Franks near the 
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dujoc of Mont Onis, ftnd Aistulf again took behind the walls 

of Pavia. Shut up in ihh fortress, hi? agniii eutrenteil fm^veness 
ami pcmi? of Pepin by the nobles” iutfeneation. *l'he Latter grant e<l 
the rebel life ami mil nit which he bad forfeited. Following the Frankish 
verdiet to which he had appealed, he obliged to pay luf indemnity 
a third of the griait royal hoard anti costlier prc^iits than two ye*r^ before 
hi giuimntee his further suhniission, and engage himself to pay a yearly 
tribute of 1^,000 mlklir the Lotobards hod once done in the time of 
Agiliilf. ile actuallv now yjdiled up the towns whose irmrrender had 
b€?en stipulated two years earlier and Comacchio besides, lyid so the same 
boundaries were re^tablished which had parteii the two territories 
before Aistulfi aeoossioii to the throne, LiutpHuid^a conquesbi however 
remained to tlic IdOmbard dominion* so that to the great disappoint^ 
□lent of pope and emperor the statuis of the pe^ice made in 680 
not restored, Scvertlieleas this was the greatest humiJiatiori the 
Lundiard realm had ever sulFered for more tht«i a century^ and a iialf* 
since that lint league between the Uywmtine Kmperor and the Frajiks 
had been broken. Aistulrs eager jKjliey of attack wa^ cT09«ied by a 
new factor w'hich hod not entered into hia pn?decessar’'.'5 calculations. 
Tiie proud king did not long survive hia falL He died in coHsenucnoe 
of an accident while hunting (Beitiniber loB). 

After Aisluirs diaith a grave crisis broke out in the Ixunbard Static 
Hie monk Ratchis left Monte Cassiiio and was acknowle^lgcd as ruler* 
“servant of (.'hrist and prince of the Lombard people,” BSpedally in the 
north of the AjjennLnes. But Spoletci iis w'dl as Bcnevcnlo detached 
itself froni the kingilom and set up AllK>Ln an duke of Spoleto, who 
swore an oath of allE^iance to the poj3e and the Frankish king, llic 
duke Dcsidenua was raised upon tEie buckler in TUscany* and as he 
engaged hituself by document and by oath to aurfcnder^ the towTi» 
belonging to the Empire* and to live in peace and friemlship with the 
|mpe and the FrankUh king, the Prankish plenijioteutiary in Rome 
supportcfl him with great energy and the i^]¥r iireparetl thy Uoiiiaii 
amiv for his defence. HatehLs theti abdicat^ firr iht jit?cond tiiiic. On 
the papers deniitiid, iJcsiderius actually ceded taeuriL and termra, hut 
as soon as he felt himself sure on the thrune, he entered Spoleto by 

force without consideration of the pojje's wishes, made Ouke Ali>oifi 

prisoner as a rolK*!* drove Jiwuy the duke Liutpnuid of Benevenhi, who 
was obliged to take refuge behind the walls of t>trKnlo, and set up 
Arichis as duke in his place, and gave him his daughter Adelperga to 
wife. He irnulc a projiowd of co-operation agaiuKt the pope and the 
duke of Benevento to an imperial embassy which pa-^sed by: at the 

same time he tried to render the popes connexion with bis former 

allies as ditheuLt as possible^ appeared at Peter ri grave in Romef 
pretending friendly iiiteiitiona, and forced tlic pipe to write a ^ 

Pepin^ interceding fur the surrender of Oie Igoxnbard hostages. To be 
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Burq the popt ii?cAll>edl this letter hy iiieAJiFr of thu very niesjieis^r who 
brtiughl it, but Htill DeaicliiniiK miL-ce^.'defl in averting a new FraukiEib 
bitcrvention, greatly desit^ by the pope^ Ijv muking iwtain mncef«ion4^ 
especially in relatiun to the patrimaiiiesH At bis Tiejtt visit to Romtt 
De^ideriuii framed a compact on the Frankish emba-Ksicfi' advice about 
T6^ on the bosifi of mutual ocknowU'dginent of the fttaiwt and 

Ogsifleriicv promiHcd to t-Oiiie to the [xipe^^A aid with all bis forced i[i 
CHKC of an attack from the Emj».TOT. It was only after Piipe Paurs 
death (767) that new difficulties with Ronie arofH!! when a (larty^ hcratile 
to the late government, had raised Cons tan tine Un the papal throne^ iuid 
tlie ilefeated party’s leader, the primitfriuM (.ImstophonjSj claimed the 
Ijomhanis' help. The defeated party entered Rome hy furce^ led by 
Lomlaini troops and the Ixmibaid priest Waldipert, but the Lomliand 
candidate i^iilip was not able to maintain bimsetf on the iHipaJ throne 
in place of Constantine ; Stephen III was. elected and Waldipert hiTnself 
slain by his former aiiherents (768). Shortly after this fail hit tksideriiLs 
tried to procure the arclihishcipric of Itaveiina for ^lichael, one of his 
conhdonLs (769); but Frankish cDmmissionerN diKniissed him at the 
pope’s wifib. 

A new comlnnation in foreign politics seemed to change the preiient 
situation to the disadvantage of the pope and in favour of Deaiderius. 
l>e3ndcriuK and TaMilo of Bavaria, bfiUi TneuBced by the Fraiikiah pre¬ 
ponderance, had en tered into f^endly rdationJ^^ and "rrijiAiln had married 
IJntpcTgu^ daughter of Desiderius, PepinV widow Bertrada cemreived 
the plan of securing peace hy bringing one of her son^ into relationship 
with the l^mibard royal family^ NotwithstaJuling tlie pope^s amaze¬ 
ment, she crusseJ the Alps ajid asked one of DesideriLks' daughterly in 
marriage for her moi Ciiarleif. The betrothal temk place under tlie 
guarantee of the Frankish nobles and the marriage was accompliKhed^ 
Meanwhile Bertnuia had endeavonred to reftssure the pope about her 
transncti{>ns with DenideHua 'Ilie latter hod evidently renewed his 
promise to respect the territorial jriatwt quo and restore the patrimonies 
which were the private property of tlie Homan Churdi. Of coiu-Re lh« 
next ttmscfjuciiee was the fall of the anti-Lonilianl party prevailing in 
Rc^mc. ITiirt was appipoved of liy tlie pope, who wanted to escape hiM 
ministcTs prcdotniniuit iidliionctv Desiilerius appeaml Ijefore Rome 
with militaTy forct^t bwt under pretence of pmyhig at the ApofstleV 
grave and arreuigiiig disputed questions. iTie pope came out to him 
and received his pmmiM; by oath. But a |ia|ml cliamlierlain named 
Faulun Afinrto, the leader of tJic Lonrtjarel party t raised up within the 
towm a revolt against Chris^tophoni^ wherempon the pope maintdiied 
that ^lrislopho^li^ and bm party conspired against his life. The ai^cuited 
offered resistance within the town^ hut were betrayed hy the Romany 
abandoned by the pops and rnielly killi^ by Pauhu^ Ahorta and his 
accomplice. Desideriu^ did raot now wont to hear anything more 
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ftUowt t™iwd:iDns with the pope. But the Frankis^h kings seeiu to have 
taken offence at his way of acting. CarlDinaji died in I>ec. 7T1* 
but Charles-^ who I Aid claim to the whole Frankish mdin without 
coiwidcring Cai’loiiirtn'ft children, resolved to depart from the last ycar% 
policy. He repudiated DcKidcriu5^"drtughtcrt well knowing that he made 
art enemy of the Lombard king bv this in^ull:. Carloman^s widow* 
Gerbcrgn with her children and foflowers fled to the Ijoiiihard kingi 
who WAS ready to uj^c them ns wwipna iigainst Charles. iTie new pope 
tfadriim was naturally on the side of CbarlM^ and so the political com¬ 
bi nation of the time Ix^fore Bertnida\s intcncnlion wa^ re-eslHLl>lisliecl. 
EmbasHies betw'cen the pope aiici l><*iiidcritus had nu effect, because the 
pope did not trust the king's promises, and for fear of losing hi.-s hold 
upon the Frankish king firmly refilled to anoint its kinga Carloinan^a 
children at the wish of UesideriiLs. Paulua Afiarta and his followers 
(the I^mibard parly) were removed and pudished, so that the Frankish 
infioence again decided the papal policy^ 

Meanwhile I>essidcriuB had again occupied Faenrji, Ferrara, Comacchio 
(spring 172)^ and llLrcaleiMxl Havenna on every* side; tlwn he took 
SinigagliA, Jesi, IJrhiiio, Gubbio, fomnumd«l his tttmps to attack Bieda 
and OtricfiU, in order to frighten the pope, and marched against Koine 
with t'arlonuui^ children, after liaviiig vainly cntrcateil tlic pojw to 
come to him. The latter niatJc nil preparations for defence and raised 
hw forces in Home, bat sent three bishops to the royal camp at Viterbo 
witli a hull, threatening with erc^mimunication the king anil ^dl who 
dared to step iipnii Homan Sioil. Dcsiderius m^tnidly broke up bin ennip 
And rctirei:l; hut the answer he made to the Prankidi emhaishicft, which 
appeared in Italy At the pope's wish, in order to become iieqiauutcd with 
the Jitatc of things, shews clearly enough that he exposed to meet 
A dccLsive stroke. He liod prepared himself for this moment during the 
whole time of hi-^ rdgUt lining to ensure the dyiiasty 1^' the nominiition 
of his son Adalgis aa co-r^nt (759), and to restrain the independence 
of the dukes, though still attaching them to hh persuii. He hiul m^de 
cofitly pri^ent^ to the great monnsteriesH, and endowed them with 
privilege^ and had strengthened hts party by new donations of landed 
profiorlv. Hut nevertheless the lombard kingdmii did not offer uniteil 
ratdstan'ce to the Franks. A number of emigrants had already fled to 
the Frank.H even bcfoie liie b<^nning of the war, and many nobles now 
left S|Kplcto and went to Rome. Belie venter did not take any p 4 ^rl ill 
the wfLTi and after the first failuie not only the bpolotan cuntingt*nta but 
also a niimhcr of towns submitted to the pope voluntarily* Charles only 
found resistance from the towns where the Loin hard kings tiefended 
Uicmselvos. Treason played a great part iu the fall of the Loinhi^ 
nBolm, A fatrl which uin l>e traced even in the sagas. After having 
refused Charles' last offer, to pay 17+000 ^lidi if he fulfilled the [Wipes 
demandt Dcsideriu* put his tnint in the strong posit ion near the rtuMU' 
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of Sit*, which he had fortiHed. Here, nX the Forta d" Italia, he expected 
Charies, who laiarchefi over ^vlont Cenifl, while another corptHi took iLs 
way over the Greah St Iteraarti. But, owing to thi:^ dretiit, no battle 
^ecids to hftve taken place. Desideriii^ waa obliged to retire to Pavia 
{Sept. 773) with the warriors who were still faithful to him, while 
Adalgis sought refuge with C^arloman's children behind the fortifiwi walls 
of \ erona, but Hed frtJin here affio after a time and went into exile 
at Constantinople. But except at Pavia and Verona Charles found iiu 
rcsistajice whatever in the Lumbard realm+ Verona with C>arIonian's 
children Burrendcred even before Christmafi to a detacherl troop under 
Charles hinmoif^ whereos the of Pavia wa'ii prolongi^ to the 

of ■Tunc 774, though famine and epiilcinica raged wdthiiL the 

towni. 

After the capitulation Charlesf hronght Desidcrius and his wdfe to 
Gaul with the royal treasure, liavdng received homage of tht* Ijamhards 
w^o had gathered at Pavia, leaving there a Frankish garrinioit. 
lliia the end of the independent Ijombard realm, and Charles 
datt^ his succession in this redm from the fall of the Toyal town of 
Pavia* 

In be sure, the duchy of Benevento in the wuth had succeeded in 
keeping its independence throughout all these disasters, and tlie prince 
Arichis, Dcsidcrius^ son-in-law, considered hiuLieif the Lombard king^ii 
successor; but, important as this fact 1ms proved for Italian hLstoiy, 
the I^mliard kin^uin Sind always been rooted in the norUi. The 
cjccjuiioii for its fall was given by the renewal of that comhination 
between tSic renimints of the rt^pnbiica^ now repreasented by the pope, 
hihI the hrankB, who had developed into a consolidated power; and 
the Lombard State fuid never been equal to Uose eombiried forces. 
A ilecpr rwiaon ky in the stnicture of tJn; Ivoiidmrd State, which 
hfwl not boen able, even in the tnlervols of pcaccp to attain any organic 
unity. ITic ftmall number of the LumhEird people in connexion with 
their farm of settlement, conditioned as it was by the state of affnint 
in the Roman Empire, had givou loo great impnitaiice from the Hr>st 
to the single local group and their dukesi. Kingship, which luut 
Wn re-establkhed in the distress of those tiim^ exerted its uniting 
and Centralising power veiy slowly^ and a perfect union lind never 
bevn ucjcomp]istiMl, for the kingdom wati fouiidiitl on its royal domain^ 
and the latter on new oonqucHts of land, with which the king*M roIlowcRk 
had to be fumisfaed. As waa always the case in the medievAi State 
in which agrkultiin; wdji practised, the worriiini wh[» wore lewordiai 
in thr-s way did not permanently attach theniselve* tp tlje king, and 
thas formed a rontinuai danger to the kingship. Hie king waj» coji- 
tiniuxUy forced to new conquest# junl then obliged to give them up 
again voluntarily, so that even the mightiest nilere mado little lasting 
impression on the State, especially when the puasi bill ties of donations 
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dimmiKhed the Lombard dement drtw neanr to the Roiniio. On 
the otlior handt the aasimilation with the inhabitoobf of Italy in raet 
and ctiliurc had been rapidly carried out jUHt on uccoiiol of the i;fuaUiie«$8 
uf the conquering tribe and the necessary adaptations resulting ? and it 
was tiot the cultural and racial difference, but mther a difference of 
oiganisation, resulting from the land s hiAtory^ and settlement^ which 
separated the three parts of Italy—the kingdom, the ecclesiastical ^tate 
and Benevento—through more than a thousand ycarK 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

(A) 

IMPEHIA[. IT/VLY AND AFRICA; ADMINISTRATION. 

VVhex iji the Justhiiiui organised ttaidiperiJ adminislration 

in Africa, (utd after Uie year 540 in Italy, it was not so nmch lus intention 
to (rreate a new dvil code as to restore in the main the cundition!i which hod 
existed before the break in the Roman rule. In Africa Rus bt«flk hod (Ken 
complete owing to the constitution of the V'audal kingdom. In Itolv the 
Roman civil administration hod remained unaltered, even at the time 
when tlw rule of the Crothic king hud superseded the direct imperial 
government, and therefore, after the expulsioa of the Gothic army 
quartered on the land, only the tniliiary adinimstrution had to be created 
completely anew. Maint«iance of the oontLntuty, which from an im¬ 
perial point of view hod legally never been broken, and equal rights with 
those provinces which hud never Iwwed to the yoke of tlie iMrlmHans, 
are therefore the natural prindples upon which Justmlon founded his 
reuigaiiisation of the West. It was, however, impossible in practice to 
ignore altogether the development of tlie last century. Afrim and Italy 
bad for so many years lived in political independence of each other, that 
it was DO lunger possible to look upon them as a united whole; in 
consequence of this, their administration remained entirely separate, ta 
before. Whereas the dweeem of Africa had been under the rule of the 
pratfedm praetOTW per /tnlias, until iU occupation by the Vondola, it 
now received its own proffectut praeiono^ who took the place of the 
former, henceforth superfluous vkariun JJrictu;, so that the praefteitia 
Itaiiae was limited to lUily. iSardinia and Corsica, however, which hud 
been in the possession of the Vandals and were now won buck by 
ifusiinlan together with tlie Vandal kingdom, mnuinefl united with 
Africa. It was further of decisive importance for Italy that it was no 
longer, ns before the so-called fall of the West-Roman Empire, ruled hy 
two emperors with o local division of power, but by one only, and that he 
resided in the East, For the consequeno^ whs, that the court olficea and 
central ofBccs proper, such as the magiekr o^ciontm, the qtiaesior, the 
amiUe aarramm iarpiianum, rmim privatantm and patrimimU^ which 
as the highest administrative offices in Italy hod lieen uiaintaincd within 
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thi' Gothic kingdom pftKilJel with the court offices itiid central offices 
at Coufltantiiioplo, now disAppearetj Li Italy and wert (Uiialganialcd with 
the central offices at Constantinople. 4'he same applies to tJm Senate, 
which likewise was not a local but an imperial governing body. There wu* 
no need to dissolve it i it disappeareni from Home in the natural course nf 
eTcdls, for the offidali, of whom it was composed at tliat time, henceforth 
only existed at Constantinople, the residence of the single eJiipemr. 

"llie principle underlying the hurcaucmtic aduiiiiistnUion by wliich 
the Umpire Jiad been governed since Diocletian, and the dlUbdls of which 
hud unlv been developed, during the centuries following hLs reigri, iiuiiiii.iiied 
unciianged; all aulonotny was supplanted by a body of ititpttrial func¬ 
tionaries grouped hierarchically, according to their local and practical 
(»wcrs, subject only to the aiwolulc will of tlw Emperor and appointed 
bv him, chosca from the ranks of the landownem, the only perHons 
wiio had tiie right to migrate from their place of origin. They liad at 
tlieir disposal as an auxiliaTy force a body of ulUciaht amuiged 

likewise hierarchically, but (Imwn from another dass of the people. 
Opposwl, iiowever, to tlie ruling eUss, which carrittl out the will of ^ 
SUte by means of the bureaucratic organisation, stuod, a‘< tlie workii^ 
membent of the State, all the nsst of tlie populatiotit tied herdlitarily 
to tlicir class and its organiwtion, which as fur it eiisteil had only 
the one object of iniildiigib! uiemberB jointly responsible for the espeit'W* 
of the State. The principle oho of separating the dvil from the miliUiy 
power, wliich had Hrat been completely carried into fonie by Cousteniine 
the Great, though sometimes abanduued by iTustiniaii in the East, was 
intended by the Emperor to come into full force in tlic Weat, b.s sown as 
an end lind been put to the sUvte of war’. 

Wliile the debiilfi of the Italian udministTatiuti liave to be gathered 
partly fiMm tlie iso-callcd PrftgtnutU'u ifOtwiiti yif* pftitiottf and 

partly from the reiaaining eourceg, chieHy the leltem of I'ope Grigory, 
which unfortunately nowhere prisieiit a complete picture, the (.odex 
diistiniaiiuB (i. 27) contains tk- statute* of the organUntioii for the civil 
and milibiry adjustment within the African c/ionirrm, iasued by Justinian 
ill the year 634. nicse statutes provided that tlie praefe^M prwtoris 
d/riror, who as a functionary of the higlicst cluie> utid receiving a salary 
of 101} pounds gold (about >4500), stmid at the head uf the dvil ad- 
mi iiistnitioii, should have (besides his private cabinet, the corwifiori* and 
caiKtlUiriit the grtuiitnuiici and niptfiri) an official stalF of JIK) perMJiis, 
divided into ten icrhiw and nine ftcholae. Four of the foniier, who wei« 
also tlie best paid, W'erc entrustfid with the financial administration, atid 
uiie with the exeh<<]uer. Decide these llwre were the arn’aiw'a of the 
jtrijitiscrinimt nr mifidluTvi, and one each of tlie Mid of 

the afi artisy who conducted tlie business of the chadctirv and the 

I To avdld repstitlDii a koowlexl^e of tlie miministFstioii nf the Bomiti Empire ia 
bere assumed. It fun beou d^iciHbeJ Ui ^u1. i. (^h. lu 
ca. vtii. (a) 
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Jirehives, aral Jiutty the «crfrfiu/ri offcrum for the Ftibltc Works and the 
scntiiwm Ubeilorum for the JurLsdiftion. The cvfit/riale-ii prubably 
AB^istmit clerks, wen: divided into the uchaloi’ of fivepiftTrs^ fingulariit 
mHtcndani, ntrsan*^ nownCfdaioreit, siratore^, pvetorusii, tlraeomtrii and 
chariularii. ITie sum total of the salaries paid U> the stafi* amounted 
to 6575 j?o1d »olidi (a little over if4000), which had to be raised, like 
the praefect» salaiy, by the dioecedt. Subordiiuite to the praefecl were 
seven goveroora, three of whom had the rank of a ettrundam and four 
tlnit of a praeJ>e«. It seems that jJie former—the test ia not i|uite dear 
—were the govemow of the old jfrvconmian.t (Zeugitana, 

CftriJinge}, of BysHcena aiid of Tripolis, whilst the latter, who wen; of 
inferior rank, appear to have governed Sardinia, Numidia and the two 
MnurataniaH (Sitifeiuis and Caesarienjais); a stafi' of 50 dtdts was 
attached to each of them. 

For the protection of the diaecesUf after peace hatl cventimily heen so 
completely restored that the conquering army and the moveahlc Held- 
army of the n»irt<^R/rnjir.r could be withdrawn,* a frotitier-anny was to be 
newly enrolled, garrUoned and settled, and to be entrusted to the military 
coinmandera of the separal^ frontier-provinces (limiUx), lliesc were 
under the dnee* of Tfip<jli^ana (in Lepris Magna), of Byrarena (in 
Capsa or Thelepte, the cotiiiiiand of which wa.H afterwards shued with a 
second dujf at Hadrumctuih), of Numidia (in Cuiistantina), of Mauretania 
(in CaesareaX and of Sardinia. WhiL-t the* duca were to take up a 
temporary residence in tic impitals until the reoocupation of the old 
fruntiera should be coinpl*te,ti. few of the Imger forts along the frontier 
were given into the charge of tribunes. One of these, who was subor* 
dinate to the dux of Mauretania, was also sLationed at Septum to watch 
the Straits of Gibraltar and to command the battleships there. Each 
of these dwfJt had, bessidos an BMTJJWr, a staff of 40 clerks with a 
numl^r ofgentlcnien>at*nniin, the latter of whom he paid out of his own 
sufficiently high stipend, handed over to him by the pracfect, 'ITie 
dticM, riri fpcciabitfjt^ ix. officials of the second class, were subordinate 
in military rank to the commanding niilUum of the moment. 

It «true that this arrangement was quite provisioiinl, for the limltfs were 
not to be definitely adjusted till the old frontiers luid been won hack bv 
the Komnn ames. 

In^ Italy Justinian*6 division of provinces can hnrdlv have differed 
essentially from the old Koawm one, which lind been aisrcptc'd by the 
Oslrogotlw. 'Hie jurisdietjon of the praefoct was curtailed not only by 
the separation of Sardinia and Corsica and by the loss of the two 
Khactias on the northern frontier, but furthermore by the enoctiuent 
of Justinian, which put Sicily under a special prur/or of the secund 
chucs from whom an ajipcal passed directly to the qiuur/itor of’ the court 
at Constantinople. It is doubtful whether the interniialiatc court of the 
two trkiirti (Itatiac and urbU Hmiuv) wih mainluined under the pracfect 
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With regaitl to the provincial govamors the Prugmtiika wnctio (mlain-i 
that thcv should be chosen from the iTthahitants by the bishops and iiiost 
distuigulshcd nieii in each jirovinoc, but must obtun the sanction of the 
praefecl—a stiy peculiar regulation, ivhich does not agree with the 
general bureaucratic principles of the Byaantine administration!, mkI 
which Hcenia to prove that as early as tlie middle of the sixth century 
the position of the provincial governors, like that of the town eouiiciLsin 
Italy, was brought ver)' low and coiisiderod more of an owi« than aji 
hfittor. Not long afterwards this regulation was extended to the whole 
Empire. 'Hie special position of the municipal oflicials of Home under 
the jrra(feciHaMrbi togclher with other privilcgi» of the old imperial capital 
was maintained, Ihoiigh from the outset this administrative department 
bardiv fitted any better here than elsewhere into the frame of the general 
administration, and had to he relieved of a number of its former dutie'’i 
Tlic defence of the frontiers, temporarily eslahlishcd by Belisanus in 
Africa, was organised in ibUy by Narses, who had restored the natural 
frontierH of Italy In the north to nearly the dimensions which had 
lieen recognised by the Ijoriibards in Gothic timts after the cession of 
Noricum and Faimoniu to them. It is pnobahle that the location 
of the frontier troops was also inllucnciid by tlie distrihution of the 
garrisons during the Gothic rule. In the east, Forum dulii (I'riuU) 
was tlie centre of a chain of small fortiesses on the southern slope of the 
Alps, which were connected with the fort of .\guntum (Innichcn) hv the 
pass over tlie Kreu^berg. From this imiiit the valley of the lliena 
probably hecainc the frontier. The bishopric of tseben (BriscJi) also 
belonged to the Empire, and further south a chain of fort* from Verruca 
(near Trent) as far os Anagni (Nano) can he traced. Further west, 
the Alpine passes were secured by forts at their southern end j thns 
mention is mode of one situatetl on an island in lliv I.,ake of C.omo, and 
of another at the outlet of the [mss over Mont Cenis at Susa. It is not 
clear in what manner there winch bad r<iplaeed the old dmatui 

Rhaet'utmm and the troriint Itidiae ctreo of the 4Yii(i/io Dignitatum, 
were separated from each other, it appears, however, that some of tlie 
troo[>s which had comu to Italy under Names weregarrisonwl and settled 
in them, and that rertiiiti gunenUs who had served under Narsts were 
plaivd at the head of there dtiroins. Tins would he the easiest explana¬ 
tion for the fact tliat at A very wifly date the coimnaiid over the 
garrisoned legions in Italy was not held by oidhiary rfiJfCJ, but bv men 
holding the higher rank of 

Justinian's disjjositions horl all been nuide on the ajssiiuiptlnn tliat 
peace would lie completely restored lliroughoul the two new sections of 
the Empire, During the wars of cuni|ucst, tlw authurired 

generals were, in Africa BelUariui, who was taagiih-r mUtum ptf 
orientem, and in Italy latterly Norres, who. os potriciM and holder 
of high court ofilces, belonged to the highest rank. The«e hod acted 

c. niB>, a, VOL. 11. cii. tii], (a) 
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wrthuut reatiictitin, both iQ their inilitaTy and in their civil lapscity* 
subject only to the instniction* they received from the Enifieror. 
Frocupiuii I'jjls each alike norojdpuTwp tow iroXe^wu. 

CiTCUOifitances, however* allowed tieithcr country any lasting jK^-e: 
martial law continued as a consctjHence of the state of war, and neither 
Africa nor Italy could safely be left without an active army. It became 
nercsftorvto create mid to uphold a supreme autlionty, to which the civil 
adioiiiistnitiou hud to 1» subordinated for military purpoMfs- In Africa 
a iiastiliig attempt was njodc by dustinian to crijuip tlie jfra^attUT 
pra^totio with the power of a ma^nttr miWmn, but this was jui 
exceptional case. In Africa, as also in Italy, when the Lombards 
invaded it after the recall of Sarscs, the rule was to appoint estra- 
ordimry luilitarv cuinmondetH, who held a high rank and were superior 
to the ^rtc/lvfwa. Jhit wlien the state of war proved to he chronic, tlie 
extraordinary office developed into a tegular one. In the year ^ an 
exarch is mentioned in Italy for the firat time, and liere as in Africa the 
title exarch is hcncefortli Lommonly appUv*! to the head of the inilit^* 
and civil lulministration. In this ooiiibinatioii of military and civil 
function-i the exarch reminds us ol certain exalted provincial governors, 
whom Justinian, deviating from the general principles uf the Homan 
administration, had iilnaulv installed in tlie East Rut the exarch is far 
more tlum these. Holding, «s he does, the highest office in his division 
of the Emplrc, he not only lielongs to tlie highest c1il« with the title 
«Kr/frnfta«i»if«, but he owns also the full title of patTichti, a distinction 
not tiMually sliarcil by the praefecL If the patrician holds a court 
office it usual, in official language, to substitute this for the title 
potrirrtw, to for inslanco ctth'mdaaiu t-f rj-iirciutt, or occasionnily ptttridwi 
ei ftrarrAtw. In onliiiaTy life, when speaking of the exarch in Italy and 

Africa, only the title/wifririiM wiia used. 

The jwwer of the exarch w-iut practically unlimited. Like the Gothic 
kings, he was the emperor’s representative; and as such, like his pre- 
decessons *’-g’ Wclisnrius and Narscs, he held absolute cominaiid over 
tlie active troops tciin>orarily stationed in that part of the Empire, as 
well as over the frontier legions. At the same time he took a hiuid, 
whenever it pleased him, in the ciril administration, decided oeclesiaiitieal 
matters negotiated with foreign countries and concluded annisticcs. 
Ills power was only limited in time, urnsnimh as he might at any 
moment be readied by the einpror, and in extent inasmuch as his 
mandate applied only to adelinilc piirt: of the Empire, He could theie- 
forc’ issue decrees, but could neither make laws nor conclude a peace 
valid for the whole of the Empire. Ibe com maud of the exarch of Italy 
extended bevond Italy to the rest of the old Soert^h of West IllyTieuin, 
and to Dalmatia, which also, since tyduvucar's time, luul been ailded to 
the Italian kingdom. Hie militaty system of Sicily, on the other hand, 
was allowed, at Ictot in later years, to develop independently. 
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It followed nAtumilv that the exareh^ who rchid-cd at Ravi-'iiiia, hud 
at hh coiirtf be^iidcs an ogtcium befitting his nmk> a ^ulnber of adviserft 
And a?iHii«taTits for the nitscellAneouF branches of hhi activity. We will 
only mention here the votMUmiimf the camdlarhijt, the mfiior dfjmujf^ the 
Jtchatmim versed in jurispmdencet And in AMca. a (rfroaTpon^Q^ with the 
mnfc of po^nrfu.f, n representative of the emperor''s itpret«!ntfttive. He 
was further, like all goneraJs of that time, siunroiinirkd hy a number 
of private Noldiers, gcntlemen^t-jirms who held a more diirtinguished 
position than ifoldiers of the regular army. 'Ihc* court of these vice- 
emperors vem in every aspect a copy of the imperial court, and their 
poA'erftil position makes it conLOivahlc ihat^ when in the middle of the 
sc'venth century the centre of the Empire was in distress, the attempt was 
rejieatedly made both from Afiiai and Italy to replace the emperoT by 
All tatareh. It was in this manner that the dyiiasty of Hemclius attained 
to the threme, 

ITie conHecjuenccs of the iniintcrruptcd state of wor^ aui^ in Africa 
by the Berbers and Inter by the Muslims, and in Italy by the [-oinhrLTds, 
of course affected, not only the hejul of the general ndniinistrat.Toii, hut 
also i ts organisation and i ts efficacy* Tripoli Lana was detached freui 
Africa, praljahly under the Etnperer Maurice, anti added to Egypt. 
Mauretania Sitifeosy tuid the few stations of tile CW^iricnsIs which the 
Empire able to uphold^ were joined together into one province, 
Mauretania Prima, whilst distant Septum, with the remains of the 
llyyiantine possessious in Spain, became tlie province Mauretania Secundo. 
Of still greater importance is the fiict that ilusttninoV plan uf restoring 
the frontiers of the Empire to the extent they hud befure the Vandal 
occupation, was never carried out- It even becanic iiecessary in several 
provinces to move back again the hue of defence already reached, so that 
the did not hold command in the border4arids of their own 

provinces, but were stationed with Lheir ^^urisoned legions in the interior, 
Thih makes it impossible to define tlie sphere of lotid power between the 
dmr and the Irtbum on the one hand, and the prittift^son the other. The 
proviiicies themselves became as it were Jmt lus the pracfect 

continued to exist untlcr the exarch, so there exist^^ at least in the 
bcgimiing of the seventh centuty and per hops even np to the definite loss 
of Africa, side by side with the dmYJ, a number of civil prat^idc.u not to 
speak of tbe various revenue olfieere w'ho were employed for the taxation. 
.Vaturally the dti^:fjf and the who were apjiointed by the exarch 

proveci the stronger, iuid continimlly extended their lowers at the expense 
of the civil officials. The developiiient, which must liave Jed to tlie com¬ 
plete suppression of the civil administration, haitUy reached iU final stage 
in Africot beenuse it was forcibly cut short by the Mohometiin Dcetipa- 
tion. It went furtlier in Itidy* ITic Luniba^s in their onslaught bad 
broken np the wdiole of the Italian administration in the course of 
about ten years i atteinpiR to rc-estAblbh it failed, and when about the 
CH. Tin. 15—* 
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bcgin«mg<»fthe^ventl, century th. Eiupii^ ’ 

itraiule no further attempt to gain the oisnote border-land-S hut saw ite 

taak in tiying to secure what remained oi the Roman pi^sc^io^s. H 

h*ul beeiT^mAomary so far for the various army corps, 

were recruited from the East, to fight in different parte 

their mUdum under the superior coimnaiid of the 

The ^riiar*t^rmfi« was stationed at ^venna at the 

of the commanderdn^hief But gradually, and ^pecially «hcn by the 
repeated troecs a certain state of equilihrium had been attained, th^re 
were no more reinforcemciite frem tlie Ea.st, exrept perhaps re^m^ 
of guards for the exareh, and the legions m It^V were statmiied tho« 
pom^hich seemed most iniportatit for the dcfetiw. In the interior 
L^iy also spnmg up in all directions with i/«r« or mujgijfri 

taihLm at their head ; everywhere forte were erectcfl and put under the 

R»th«n, wK„ »i»d of 

the seventh century, as also by those of Llutp^id and Ai^ulf in the 
eighth century, the Wtiere were still further display, but as early as 
the first half of the seventh century the foUowmg duadui be dis- 
tinguisheil: tstria and Venetia, both confined to the co^t 1^ and the 
islands ; the citarehate preper (in ihc narrower ^ase), 
ffiiiwurtifhuw, the liorders of which lay between Bologna and M^cna 

Ferrera was detached in the eighth century; the l>enlapoh:h i.r the 
remains of l*iceiium. with its dwjr residing at Aremiiiuni; the of 

Ferusia, which with ite nirnierous and strong forte _oover^ the tn«t 
imporUmt i>a«se» of the Apennines and the V m Flamiiiia, the only 
connexion between the remains of the Ryr^tine jKi^^ions in the 
north, and in particular lUvenna, with Romo i Ti^ia to tlie north of i^he 
lower conree of the 'I'itwr; Rome and her immediate surruundinga, with 
the forte in partifritt CimpuiuM to the south, iw far iw the v ey o 
the Liris; the d«raf«^ of Naples, U. the co^t-tow^ from Cumae to 
Amalfi with a part of Libiiria (Toire di ^voro); he of 

Calabria, consisting of the remains of Apulm mid ^abna, Liicanja 
and Bnitliuni. ITiis diviHion supplanted the old division into provinc^ 
and, when about the middle of the seventh i^itury not on y the 
praefecl of Italy, but the provincial praentdes disapja^red conv 
pletelv, the nani« of the old provinces continued te^ uscd^in 
Eonversation only to define certain parte of Tie functeoiis of the 

dare* and prarsitk,* w-cre completely aWrlied by the mag»tr» 
in the same way as those of the prnrform were 

the exoreh. The whole administration had been mililan.*^ and the 
same status established which in the E»rt under similar coiidilions appeals 
OB the “theme"system. 

'Fhe civil ndmiiiLstralion of the State, however, was not only threatened 
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bv the militan- organisations, but also by anothur factor, the Church, 
which prepared to occupy the gaps left by the activity of the State, ^ul 
to enter upon n part of its heritage. Through means of inaucuiie peculiar 
to hcr>iclf and not accessible to tlie SUte, tlic Clinch had in Italy a very 
spc'cial poidtton through her extensive landwl properly, aa ^ by ngbt 
of privileges which former cnnientaw, in particular Justiman,had accoruM 
to her. The legal privileges of the Church went so far, that popes of the 
sixth century idrenrly claimccj for the the right to be jntlgm iy 

ecclesiastics onU', and its lauded property w'as protected by special 
'rhe influence of tlie Chureh in all mattera could only be controlled by 
the actual power and authurity of the State, for the dmin of the poixr 
luid of the ecclesiastical hiefarchy to be the represenUtives of the 
ciivfmr /JV'i, and as such superior to worldly authorities, pennilted 
a growth of power to no unlimited eiteuL 

Tlie material foundation for this power was supplied by the immense 
wealth, of the Itoinnu Church esp«ially, which designated its pusses- 
sions by preference as ptiitprrum. The starbng-poiot for 

its activity was iuileed the care of the poo-r, a field which had been 
enlirclv neglected by the Stale, hut g^ned importantu in preporrion 
tu the’increasing distress of the times and the insuffideuey of the public 
administmtion. "Fhe State iUdf, in fact, not only allowed the bishops 
an important voice in the dcctiou of the ptovincial governors, hut it 
gnintwl them a certdn right of control over nil otliciaU, in so far as 
they were pi^rmitlcd to attend tu the coinplaiiiU of the oppressed 
population, and to convey them to the niagisiiB.tes in authority or e^en 
to the emperor himiself. Time after time there wa* interventiou, mostly 
by Oie popes, and no part of the ailniiniNtmtian was free from ihcir 

influence. i i • 

The predoioinanee of the eccleHia-slirol influence over liie eccuKu' m 

the civil administration shew* ib^elf very clearly in tlie ilcpartincnt of 
iniHiiciiMil government, for the curialtSt the remainder of the old wdXiv, 
having lost their autonomy and hecinue mere beared of buiden^ were 
already doctmciL !n Lilylweum, for instance, the wealthy dtistens, 
manifestlv the nrriu/r*, hi«l uwde an agreement witli the bishop in 
aceordanre with which the bishop took over eerlain of their burtleus, 
ami in return a numlicr of estates were tmunferred tt» the aioreh. At 
Nnple* the liishop tri«l to get poMcssioii of Uie aijiic-ducte and the city 
gates. Almve all. at Hume the [miK‘ extended the range of his ijower 
in his own intenst mid iii the intcraat of the populalion, who cuuld no 
longer depend Upon the regular working of Hut public ndiiuiHstretioii. 
nie Pmsirtaiica Mitcih lu«l guanuitcdi the niajnteimace by the Mate 
of the public tmildings at Rome; nevertheless, in the seventh reiiturv 
the oire of the atiu«hiqte as well as the piesersnlion of the city walls 
pas-«i over lo the impal administrattun. Hv this time no more meulioii 
is uiade of the praAf^,ira urbis, and when after almost two centuries it 
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appearri again in our sources, it hits ^iecome a jioiitiHcal gtHcc* 'Fhe old 
public distribution of proviRions was replaocd by the benefiria] institutioiis 
of the Roman Church, by her diacunates, shelterb, hospitaU and her 
magnilicent charily orgtmiitation, through w'hit'h money and ]>ro^isi.ojis 
were deaU out reguJarly to a large part of the population- The vast 
granaries of the Roman Church received the com brought from all the 
patrinionies, €?apecinl!y from Sicily, for the purpose of feeding a population 
w'hiJtM? reguhu' riourcen of income were totally insuHicient for their support 
'^The remgni>icd supenoritj' of the papal administration U also iliiisLrated 
bv the fact that the State further felt inducted to hand over to the 
gi^iaHes of the Churtdi the revenue paid in kind by Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica and set aside for the provisioning of Rome and itfl garrison, so 
that the pope appear^ in many inspects as the emperor's pivniiiMter 
But the jjope b^'omes also the etuponor^s banker when 
the funds for the payment of the army are made over to him, so tliat^— 
for a time at least—the soldiers are paid through his offices. Tlius tlie 
organs of state adtninistration wrere one by one rendered superduous by 
the development of a well-organised papal central govemnieot, whilst 
the itiaimgers of the pontifical estates in the diffencnt provinces, the 
pfitrimirnii^ who were entrustcfl witii the representation of the 
]>ope in all i^fular nialterSf Imd an cver-incrmsing number c^f dutifti 
heapcfl upon them. 

In proportion aa lire reinforcenien ha of soldiers from liymtitium failed, 
Italy liad to depend more upon her own resource?!, f.r. upon the stildiets 
who liad l*een settled in Italy at the time w'hcn the inner boaiidaries were 
established—evidently in imitation of the old lunitar^i—ond uput] the 
nativa poputation, winch latter being compelled to take its skrtra in the 
Watch-service {ffitironnJi mid obliged to provide for their own 

up-keep, could soon no lunger be distiiiguiMhetl from the former, For 
C3cample, tlic rotf^rur^i Sifuillitet waa erecti^i on land belonging to the 
monttslery of the iiauie, and for the allotments conccfled to them the 
soldiens had to pay a ground-rent {mlaiicum} to the monastery* ^llie 
casirum Cidlipoiis had beren built within the precincts of a manor owmifl by 
the lloriian Church, and the coianl of the Church Ihemhelves formed its 
garriM^D. All those who were obliged to do mibtarv ?^n‘ice in a fort 
under the coitimiiiid of the tribune formed the nmnrrtM irr tjamlun^ ami 
Iwing a corporation hjiil the right to ncipiira Inuikd property. 'Hie 
inhabitants of Ckimacchio, for instEUicc, taken colleclivdvt ^ callcil 
wii7j/r.y, and only in the large cities, such an Ilome or ItkvenjiA, the 
mi/tfCT do not cmtimcc the entire population. On the oUier bmd 
often find the inhahitants of a fort dependent Ojicm a landlord- But 
though the power of a Lribone anil that of n liinrllofd wciv origindiv 
derivtd from eat indy dirterent sources, they were natundlv brought 
iiejutsr to each other in the course of their development, for while it 
became more cotninon for tlie tribunes to oL-^nire knded property, the 
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londo^eri gn^w nni>re military, the tribune did not cinly hnUl the 

conitmuiil of a fort, the power of part of the taxes ftnd the 

jiiriidictjou over the population within the whole dktritt of the forl^ 
but in addition to tliif^ the landed property of the State or of the 
corporation fell to hi* fihare. Thus the more the armed power asisuuicd 
the character of a the more important it became that the 

tribunes, who probably continued to pay their nominatioa^tax or 
to the exarch, dmidd be chosen from the landlord* of the 
district, like the oHiccrw bolding comnumd under them in the 
who attf occayionally mentioned ^ «uch as the the vavirbtt, the 

tori ^rcidar, and othere. Probably in nmiiy case* the nomination by 
the exarch beeame a mere formality, and certaiii scignioriiil fatiiUics 
raised a elairLi to the tribiriiiate^ 'Phese land pjw'ers^ the lortls oi the 
manor, w ho were qualiHed for the tribunate, fonnid the actual hmU 
owning military ftrifitwrmey, who, by uniting in themselves nil the 
adminLstratiofKces of the fir?it onler^ virtually ruled over Italy* although 
Under the supervision of offictjils appointed by the central govcnimeiit- 
Among these local powers were the various dlurches, the bishoprics, and 
above all the Uumaii Church, tlie estate* of which must in many rtsjiecU 


havp iKeii exempt from the govcmraeiit of the tribunes, much the S4iifae o.'i 
were the^/tiwf/i rJ'cepil t>f the preceding tiinc^ so tlial they existed by the 
side of the secular tribunes, hut not in subjection to them* When in the 
beginning of tlie eighth century the mtlkm in the town of liavenna wpus 
reorganised, a special division was providetl for the Church brides the 
eleven other bandi Almut the same time we *ee the mior of the 
piitr'iiiurmtirn of CAiniJania leading the soldiers of Oic Church in a 
campaign. 

The cx^ndusion and spread of thi* development of local powers fciraicd 
the social change which led to the greiit Italian revolt in the first tldrd 
of the eighth centuiy- The fttatc of aiuirchy in tlie centre of the Emjnre 
and the danger* by which Con.^tantiiiople was threatened through 
the fulvafa'u of Islmn, had been a powerful help to the Italian struggle 
for independence. Different parts of Italy had at various times wit¬ 
nessed risings of the local powere* till the liepnmte diacontented forces 
untlod in a great opposition movement under the Icnderdiip of the 
po[)0. 'rhis took plnoe when Gregory [l Mdly withheld the increa^ 
tax which the Isaurianj the gmit organiser of the Byxantiwe 

Empiru, attempted to raise for the bciidit of the Cfiiitml guvernment; 
and w hen, in addition lo this, the edict against tlie worship of iuiagcs and 
the outbreak of Iconoclasni incited religious pas'iions against the iiii^ierLai 
rcfoniier. Ttie firat act of the rebds was to expel the exatch and tlic 
ducc^f the representativcft of the central government, and to replace 
them bv conhdeutiui friends of the local p4>w^crs* At Rome itie fmpe* 
and at Ven ice an elected dux (doge) took the place of the former auUmrities. 
The dicio, as it waa tlien called, wo* by this rtvoH transferred from the 
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appears again in our Aourcc% it hm becomt^ a pontiHcd office* Th<; old 
public distribution of prt)visionK wilh replaced by the Ijcncfldal iruFtitiitioiu. 
of the Roman Churchy by hur diiieomtes, shelteis, licurpitaU and her 
ningniticent charity organi-sation^ through which money and pnovlstoiia 
were dealt out regularly to a liiqje part of the populntiun. The mst 
graniuies of the Komoxi Chiirt:h receivesd the com brosight frotn ail ihe 
pHirimonieSf especially from Sicily^ for the pimjiosc (»f feeding a popuLation 
whoNe regular sotiroes of incctaie were totally ini^ndideiii for tiieir support. 
The recf}gnised superiority of the papal adbliui^fLration is also illiLStmted 
by the fact that the State further felt indut^ to hand over to the 
granaries of the Church the revenue paid in kind by Sicily, Sardiniii niid 
Cor=iica and set asiile for the provisioning of Home and its gamsan, so 
that the pupe appears in many rtspecli m the emperor's {laymoiatcr 
{dijrfifnmior). But the pope Ix^comes also the emperoris honker when 
the funds for the pwmeiit of the army are made over to hinu so that—^ 
for a tittle at least—the soldiem are paid through his offices. Tliui* the 
orgniis of state odtiiinislration were one by one rendered superfluouH by 
the development of a well-organised papal tan trot govemmentt w'hihit 
the iiianagCTS of the pontifical estates in the different provinces, the 
ndoreji p{$trimmii, who were entrusted with the reprebentation of the 
pope in all secular matters, liati on everdnereasiTig number of duties 
hcjijxtl upon tliem* 

In prQjJorlion os tlm rcinfoncemeiits of s^oldieis fmni Byzantium lailed, 
Italy hiid to depend mote upon her own rusoums, upon the soidJers 
who bud been settled in Italy at the lime when tlie inner l^oiindaries were 
established—evidently in itnitation of the old limUioci —and upon the 
native populatipii, whieb latter being compellcil to take its share in the 
w'atcih-WJrvice {murfimm vtgilinf) and obliged to pm vide for their own 
up-keep, i^TOiiId soon no longer Ije distinguished from the former. Bor 
e^vaniple, tlie rmtmm SqiiWarc wits erected on land belonging to tlie 
monasteij' of tlie same name, and for the alh>tments conceded to them the 
soldiers hot! to pay a ground-refit (.wi/aiiracj) to tlje inonasleiy. “'rhc 
ciLtJriow Cfdlipfdtjt liad been built witliin the precincts of a manor owned bv 
the Ilmupin Churchy and the of the Church tliemKcIves foniitd it^ 

garrison. All tlusse who were obliged to do military sen'ice in a fort 
under the etimmand of the tribune formerl the JUfwrrits or and 

being a coqioniLtion hiid the right to acquire laudeil property* llie 
inJiabitanls of Comacchio, for instaiice, taken coI|cctivetY% are called 
miiiU:9j and only in the large cities, such as Rome or Havenna, the 
do not euibrace the entire [mpulation. On the other hand we 
often Bud the inhabitants of a fart dependent upon a lundlord. But 
though the power of a tribune and that of a lanillord were originally 
derived from entirely different sottrcei^ they were natumUv brought 
nearer to eswh other in the courae of their dcvidapiiient, for while it 
became more common for the tribunes to acquire landed property* the 
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landovrni^r^ niilitaiy. For the tribune did not only bold the 

command of fl fort^ the power of raising part of the tnxes, and the 
jorisdirtion over the population within the whole district of the fort^ 
but in addition to this the landed proi>erty of the State or of the 
coqxinition fell to his aliare, llius, the more the armed power a.v«iiincd 
the diameter of a mUlim^ the more important it berame that the 
trihuues, who ]jrolMihly continued to pay their noinination-tai or 
^ffraglum to the esarch^ should be chosen from tlie landlords of tlie 
district^ like the officers holding comnuind under them in the 
who are occn^ionally mentioned, such as the the the 

loci ftcrviitor^ and 4 jther&, Probohlv in nrjiny (atnes the noininjitimi by 
the exarch became a iiicre formality* and certain seigniorial famiH^i 
raised a claim to the tribunate^ Tlittse local powers, the Inrils of the 
mftuori who viiire c[uali1ied for the tribunate^ formed the actual lanil^ 
owning niiliturs' aristocracy, who, by uniting iu thcMii?ielvc& all the 
adniini!%trative offices of the first oideTt rirtually rultfd over Italy, although 
under the supervision of officials appointetl by the central goven>fncnt. 
Among these lotsd powers were the vanouiN diurtheSi the bishojjrics, iiniJ 
above (dl the Hunum Churrhi the estates of which must in iriany res|_>ecl4^ 
have lieen exein pt fruiii the govern meiit of the tribunes^ much the same a.s 
were Ihe^/h/M/i cxccpii of the preceding time, so that they exited by the 
side of the secular tribunesj^ but not in aubjerttoii to them. When in the 
beginning of tlie eighth century the pai/i^ra in the town of iiavenna waa 
leorgajiis^ a sjKcJal division was provided for the Church l>t:sidcs the 
ele%'en other iMimU, About the same time we see the mrfor of the 
pairhuimium of Campania leading the soldiers of tlie Chun^h in a 
campaign. 

The tt)ntliisioii and spread of this development of local powers formed 
the i^dal change ^ liich led to the great itaiian revolt in the first third 
of the eighth t'eiitury. 'ITie state of anarchy in tlie reotre of the Empire 
anil the clangers by which Constantinople itself was tlireateuefl through 
the ivlvance of Islam, bail been a powerful help to the Italian struggle 
for inde|ioiidence. iliflerent parts of I Lily liad at various times wit¬ 
nessed ri^iiigs of tho local poweis, till tlie separate diNContentcd forces 
united in a great opposition niovemeiit under the leadership of the 
ptppe. lliis took place when Gregory 11 lx>ldly withheld tli« iiiiTreased 
tax which Ij?o the Isaurian* the great organiser of the Hyscan tine 
Empire, attempted to rabe for the benefit of tW central gtivemuivnl; 
and when, in addition to this, the edict rtpiiiist the worship of and 

tlie outbreak of Iconoctusm incited retiglowf (wtssions againsH; the itiiperW 
reftirmer. "llie firat act of the rebelis was to expel the exnreh and tlw 
duct 4 ^ the representativcHi of tlie eentml govenimeut, and to replace 
them by coiifidcntLil fricnihii of the lt)cal poweiw. At Rome the [tope, 
and at Venice an elected ditr (doge) took the place of tlie iormer authonlies. 
U'hv rfifw, Bfl it was then called, waa by thi!i revolt tnui-rferred from tlie 
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empt^mr to the loeal qnthoniica^ though they renudniiyl in fonimt 
adherence to the Empire^ TIiLs at least, was the pope^a wtsh, aJid no 
emperor set up by the oppositian in Italy was getietully ttscognised. 
The auppresston of the revolt resulted id the n^niption of the dlcia by 
the emperor, and duridg tlie next gedetation ItiJy was Again mlcfi by 
Kis deputies and appoidted duc^jt. The fact, however, that in oonwcjuence 
of the Italiod revolt the local powers had for a number of yeara been 
practically independent, could not be undone. Henceforth it was 
iinpo^ible to appoint oHidab in the place uf tribnnefl. In the local 
organisation tlie landed proprietors had gaiinxl a complete victor)^ over 
the biireaucmt-y, and in this the hcivditary principle liail prevailed. But 
die bureaucratie auperstructure, by which the emperor excreised his 
i/irio^ was cntimly out of touch with the seigniorial clement at its btiio^ 
anti from this rosultcd—at least as far as Nortli and Central Italy were 
eodeerned, where the revolution liad tempnnirily talien a tirm hold 
—the complete and peroianent dissolution of the central power of the 
State. 

Not verj^ long after the termination of the Itali a n revolt there 
appears at Home As ihe highest impcrml authority the patriciwt r/ dwtC 
St€pluinu3. The title of pairiciiLt, and voriduif other cirrumstarkce&i 
indicate that he was no longer subordioate bqt equal to the exarch of 
Ilaveunn, and that Central Italy south of the Apenniue^^ had been cun- 
fttituted as an Independent province or ibeme. This dividon of Hymn tine 
Italy, which hml long been geugruphically prepared, was probably due 
as much to strategical reasons, the advance of the king of the 
Lomliards, as to any political neci^ty. Stephnnus, however^ seems 
to have been the lirst nud last to bear the new title \ after him there 
appears no other permanent representative of the einperor at Rome. 
Ilie exarchate proper, comprising the Byxantine pDs.%^iori5 north of the 
Apennines from w^hich llic daciitu^ of Rome had liecn deba'heti, wjis 
rulctl by tlic exardi, who mided at liaveaiia until King Aistulf took 
poiwcsrtion of that town (750-751), when only \eaico and u fjait of 
Istria of the lands north of the Apenniues remuirad under Rysfiontine 
rule. All that w’as left to the lly^fuitiiies in tlie two sou them imist 
[jeninHiila^ of Italy was, at a date which ciumot be exia-lly dctenniij<sb 
united into a which received tlie name of Calabria, and retained 

this name even when the Ity/^iitines Imd completely evaelllAt^^l tlie 
HiiuthHi^u^teni pn insula w^hich had fonricrly bonie this name, ami w^cre 
confined to their forb* of the fanner Rrnitium iti tlie south-west. This 
ditrw/fw* which was not linked geographically to the rest of Hy^^mtiiie 
Ihily, w 045 ploeefl under the ronmiand of the pairkiu^j of Sicily, aii that it 
wus sepiLimted from Italy in lis ml ministration. In the sjimc way the 
churches of ^uthem Ibdy were, in ean.^spicnce of the Italian revolt, 
detached from Rome and suljordinatcd to the Greek patriarchute at 
Con-HtAulinople. lluis in the Jiccond quarter of the eighth centiiiy^ there 
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were iti the western port of the Bvmitine Einpiie three themes nnder 
patriciiin govemprs—the Exiirehatc, Rotnejanil Sicily (with CiilabriiOt of 
which the latter was for the Tnost part Greek in Ungiuige aud culture, 
whereaa the two first were Latin. 

After the disappcftrance of the patrician governor from Rome, the 
pope took his place and claimed the right to rule directly tlie city of Rome 
with her surroundings, ami also indirectly the (Utcaiits atUu-hed to Rcmic 
in the north ujid south as supreme lord of the two thiccs, and to wstore 
more or leas the situnlion which had existed during the iWian revolt. 
The papal hurenuentev, which had been developed ton certain extent on 
the model of the Byaantine huraiucracy, book the place of the imperiid 
administTation. In other words, the pope aasumed the dido over 
RodU! and the district lielonging to it. Here in times of war and 
peace he reigned like the exarch before him, negotiated and concluded 
truc^ with the L. 0 DIbards, recognising however the su/erainty of the 
ciupcrur, whose comnianda lie received through special embassies, and 
rct'koning his dates from the years of the emperor s reign. At tlie em¬ 
peror's command he went to King Aistulf at I'^avia, and thence—pro^hly 
also in accordance with the imperial wishes—crossed the Alp and visited 
the king of the Fmnks. The concessions of Fepiii and Charles the 
Groit were called “ restitutioiif," by which wss underett^ that the old 
houiidarics between the Empire and the Ijombtvrd kingdom, as they 
hod been recognised before Liutprand’s reign, were restored, and the 
sovereignty of the empror within these boundaries was legally undis¬ 
puted, Thift is proved by the fact tbnt down to tlie yenr 781 the popes 
reckoned their dates fruiii the years of the cinjK.Tor’s feigii. fliy 
dispute between the popeii and the Fmnki-^h kings on the one aide anJ 
the etapero!^ on the other arose from the fact that Fcphi gave the 
dtcio of the restored domains to the [Kipc^ and not to the emperor w'ho 
laid ckim to it, that the pope became the real miLster in the new 
Poatifi-i^J State ami no rcH>in was left for a represt^ntative of llie emperor 
^loreovcT the pope ovcrstepixid tlie limits which Iwi hitherto Ijooiided ^ 
the sphere of his power by including: in htn dicto not only the former 
patriebii duc^lus of Home but ii\^ the exarchate proper. 'Iliis gave 

to protrecU^l sitrug^lea w Uh the anchhishop of Rii^vtnna, w ho tlie 
exiirfh'& successor assonied the dtcio north of the Apennines- It wa.s 
probably Iti tint year 781 that the new- state of nifnirs wjy^ iiflh'iaJly 
recognisutl and I hereby consolidated, by an asit'Cinont lietw ten Cluirlea 
and Pojjc IlaiJriari on the one side, and the Cireek midwiKsailor mi 
tlie other. Acxiortling to this agreement the ci apron rather the 
erapre^-regent Irene/abiniJoncil aiU claims lu the sovereignty over the 

Pont!lical State in favour of the pop, 

Tlie emancipation from the dir io of the irnpriai government ol t ho^ 
prvrls of Italy which &itill reinatned under HvTantine rule, wax camtxl <iui 
in tt way analogmis to ilmi of the Pontifical State, the only ddlerence 
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being tliat here thi? ^ukition uf the dich vus ellected by tho IcM^al 
powdt^ themselves and not tlmiij^h ttte interference of a foreign tuIcTi 
and tl^t tlie formal auKoraitity of the Empire wm tnamtaitied for a longer 
time. In Venice, which about the end of the seventh oenturj- had bwn 
detached fmiu Islria as a special duaUm^ cireumstanoiH were particulmiy 
favourable to the development of the seigiiiorinl local powers m repre¬ 
sented by the tnbunest though it is true that after the suppression of the 
Italian revolt it fell back lander the imperial dkh, and was again mied 
by duce^ or mUitim nominated by the emperor^ not by eieeted 

diids. In the second half of the eighth ceatuTy, however^ after tlie fall 
of the ciorehate;, the bonds of snhordiniitioii relioced here as elsewhere, 
and the nomination of the Dnge became more and more on act of mere 
formality. 'Fhe Doge was |ilaeed in power l>y that fraction of tlie tri- 
btinieia] aristocracy which was for the moment in the ascendancy ; by 
them he was dect^ mid to them he looked for support He succeeded 
In miLking his oBice lifelong, and sought to legalise his position by 
soliciting and reeeiring a court title, m a form of recognition by the 
emjieror at Conslnutinople^ In agrecinont with thecniperor, some Ihigcs 
even tried to make Oie power hereditary iu their families, chieBy we 
may suppose in virtue of their extensile landed property nnd their 
w'catith. Nevertheless, from the time when in his finiJ treaty of jieace 
with Uymiitium (81£) Charles the Great deBnitely renounced the con^ 
quest of Widcc, the suzerainty of the Greek emperor was pernimienUy 
recognised* Tbh waa ^hewn by tlie ending of ceremonial emtiassiei 
whenever a change of sovereign took place at Cotiabintinople, by the 
appall for recognition of every new Doge, w ho probably liad to buy hfs 
Hynuitine title with a hi^ xujfra^uw^ and by the foot that the Venetiftn 
fiect was obligcfl In lend support to the Ilymiitiiics, at least in the West. 
We also hear otherwise of oGcasional interference on the port of the 
Tlj/ojitine emperor, thui^h Venice rmtumlly grew more and more 
iiidepelidt'ilt. 

In the tmuth, the f/fi,r of Napltss ttonsidered himself the suLvessor of 
the imperial go-venior of Cikiiipajiin, and n right of control over him was 
in fact ckim^ by the of Sicily, "fhe actual holder of the dlrw, 

however, was the dujr^ who, while professing odhereuce to the Greek 
Empine, often acted in palitical matters with e^^mplete izidependeiu^, 
making bis office first lifelong and ofterwank hereditary- In the tSrst 
quarter of the ninth certury the By^uintine Empire sucomled tem¬ 
porarily in re-establishing a nujffiMcr mllHum os the real functionarjs 
but in the course of time here elsewhere the htad jjowers, and at 
times the hkhop, remained vLctorioiiSi so that the petition of Naples 
resembled in every way that of \ enice. It is however true that some 
other Itical seigninries in particuliir Amalfi and GiU-to, detached them- 
strives from tlie dumtuf of Naples and, after a gradual secession from 
the supreme rule of the dw of Naples, exerefeed the dkto iudependentlv 
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within their sphcreai of interejit, formally as dwwt subjecta nf the Greek 
^mpcTor^ and enjoying equal rights witli Naples. At the head of thetie 
minor States were h;/paUn or pra^fct^ who in time also devclojwd 
djTuudies. Thtifi the Hymntiiie btaneaucracy wns snpplnuted 
whore by local powers who OHurped the and of whom some« for 

instance'Venice and the coast tow ns of southern It4dy, acknowledged 
the emperor's sUKeraiiity* whilst Dthers, like the Pontifical Stale, refir^ 
to do m "fhe victory of the local powers signified at the Baine time 
the universal establishmeut of the inedievnl system of seigniorial rule* 


tBl 

GREGORY THE GREAT, 

If the sixth century after Christ was one of the great sges of the 
world's history, it would not be difficult to ulHini for Pope Gregon^ I 
that he was the greatest man in it. The claim would be contested on 
behalf of the Emperor Justinian and the monk Benedict of Nur?iia, if 
not by many another who Influenced the course of affairs; but if the 
work of medieval Icarlei^i of tden is to be jutlged by tta rfe^ulU on later 
age^, Gregory would seem to occU[sy a position uf conmiaiiJing greatnea^ 
which h unassailable. 

The facts of his life for the fifty years before he Ijtjcame pope are 
soon toldi yet hardly one of them is without Hignificancc^ He won bom 
in Rome, of a family noble by race and pious by hcredita^^ attachment 
to the things* of God^ probably in the year o40. Jusliiiian was Caesatf 
dwelling at Cotestaj^tinopJei hut eserebing no slight control over Churcli 
and State in Italy. Vigilius was pojHi, and an example of pitiable 
irresolution in tilings both sacred anil proffliic. Few could have foresoen 
til 540 that liefore the life'—not a long one—of the child born to the 
ancient family of Ruiiiaa senators and nobles would have closed in a new 
century, tlie tenipom! power of the Papacy would liave Ix'cii jwcurely 
foiindi^ and the power of the Empire and the authority of tlm Einpcror 
in Italy threatened with a speedy end- In the onrush of Ijarbiiriari 
conquest it was not the nillilory suectss of Justinian^a generals wliich 
w'li-H to lie cuutinueii under the heiTw of hb Empire and to scjctare the 
position which they had won. ^Iliey Imd—in llie words of tiie fJbtr 
all Italy t^oice. hut it wiei tlie pi^ii^t diplomacy 
of a great jiope which would presence the central mdependcuce of 
Christian Rome, between the decaying power of the Bysantin^ 
and tlie extending dukedoms of the Lombard iiivatlera. It would 
not be preserved for long, it is tntei but so limdy was it founded 
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on the innncndOTinl ti*afiitionf} of the cit^j and the holy sanctions of 
the ccciciiia.s'tical rule, that it was destined to sun''ivc and emei^ into 
suprerniiicy when the diwotdaot powers which had threatened it had 
possi'H away. And that this was so was due conspicuously to the 
descendant of Pope Felis IV who first saw tlie light before tlie sixth 
century had run half its course. 

Gregory was the son of the re^onnrhts Guidiaitus, a rich nobluioim 
with a fine house on the Coelian hiU who held on office of oiganUation 
conneeted with the llomon flhurch^ ^lis mother was afterw'arcLs rrniiccd 
omong the saints, and so were two of his father’s sistens. He was 
IjToughl up ill the life of a Christian paJoco, among the riches of both 
wwlds, as a saint, says his biographer John the Duacon, among the 
saints. III his education odiic of the learning of the time was neglected, 
and it is with the consciouBnesa of a W'iiicr knowledgo than the stricter 
foil; of the day would allow that tiis biographer calls him arit philo- 
jo/iAim, a student of Divine philosophy, not of the df^raded type of 
Grrefc woid-spUtting which bad lingered on at Athens till Juatiniaji 
closed the schools ten years nr so before Gregoiy was bom. He wa'^ taught 
gnunmar, rhetoric, dialectic, after the fashion of the day. He did not 
leam Greek then, or even later, though he lived six years in Constanti¬ 
nople. For literary elegance he never canerl, and he alniflst boasted of 
the barbiimina of his style. In later life he is found reprunching a 
Frankish bishop for expounding grammar, perhaps even for studying It; 
hut there was more in the reproof than the mere regret for time wasted 
tliat might be more profitably employed not only by a bishop, hut, as 
he wiys, by a religious lay man ; it whs the sense of alarm with which the 
CTiristinii scholars still rcgiudcd n mythologj' whose monds wen* by no 
nicaiis dispoi^rtniscd from their influence on men, Uf Art, on the other 
hand, Ire was not ignorant: towards painting ns well os music he was 
sympatlietic tlimughoiit his life. W'hnt sp^al training he roceivid 
was, there seems no doubt, in law, Wlien boyhood was «ver, he 
eiiuiTges into light ns proerect of tile €ity of Home (57&), holding what 
wan at least tliooretiodly the highest oflioc among the citiKeiis; one of 
great ialjouT stud dignified ostentation, luid, even in the decay of the 
city's iiidepeiideiire, of seriotw responsibility. '!*hat his tenure of office 
wiu. distinguished l>y miy spccioJ nehieveiiient wo do not kiiuw; Iml his 
leavitig it was ilninmlie and signi tittint. His father was dred ; his 
mother had gone into h nuimei v : bo was one of the richest lueii, as he 
1* if. t be highest official, in Rome. Hut llie religious treinihg of liis ear]y 
year* hod never ctaiseil to dominato hfs life, .Vow, at the very tiure 
wiitn politkal leaders were most retried, rnid when he was in a position 
to win the foremost place among them, he laid addc ambitioii, put olT 
his silk and his jewels, gave his father's pmperty for the founding of six 
monasteries in Siidly aiul in charity for the Roman poor, and tunied the 
great polHce on the CVrelhm hill into u hoijso of monks, entering it 
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himiielf as n bruthcr aiuotig Ihe rest- For throe jears he lived in 
seclusion the religious lifc> according to the nilc» there aoi lje little 
doubt, of St Benedict, which he often afterwards so warmly eulogised. 
The chief of the Roman citizens hod become a bumble monk among 
monks: it was a contrast typical of the life, set betwixt civilisation and 
Christianity, barbarism and ascetic devotion, of tlie early Middle Age. 

In the monastery of St Andrew the second port of Gregory’s training 
wiui accomprisbed. For three yeans he wa<* learning all that nionasticism 
could teach him. And first it taught him a keen interest in the 
evangelisutioD of the heathen. It was probably at this date (though 
tlu- evidence is uncertain), when he was one of the most famoa-s 
persoimgt» in Homo, the chief civil ruler of the city who had pven up 
all for the religious life, that his attention was first directed towards Ums 
distant isle of Britain. There is tio reason to doubt the fumiliar story 
tohl .so picturesquely by Bede, a rtamj^io fidermm as the earlier Monk 
of Whitby calls it, that he was walking in the forum when be saw some 
Angliatt rads, proljably exposed for sala He had heard of their coming 
and desired to sec the'denizens of a country coiiceniing which Pt^piui* 
hml told the strange talc thjit thither Gaulish boatmen femed tlic 
souls of the dead bv night. Beautiful l»ys these were, with light 
complexion and light'hair. “Alas,” he said, when he was told th*^ were 
heathens, “that lads so bright should be the slaves of darkness.’" He 
asked wliat was the name of their race. they told him, and he 

answered tliat they had angel faces and should be coheirs of the ofigrfi 
in heaven. Tboy came from Deira: so should they be saved de irn l)fi- 
Their king was Aclle: Alleluia should he sung in his land. Prom that 
momeiit Grcgoiy plauned to evangelise the Fnglish. He obtained the 
leave of the Pope, tienciliet I: but thcpunnii^ habit which seemed to have 
given him the first thought of his rniasion now intervened to cheek him 
in its course. He aat reading, during the rest time on the thirrl day of 
his journey, and a locust settled on his book, and tocuntti seemed to iiican 
locfi ; fie should not proceed- So it proved, for misacngcrs from the 
Pope hurried to command his return, for the people of Rome would not 
sutler the departure of one whose services to tlicm had been so recent and 
whose conspicuovia selfabnei^tion seemed to shed a glory on the city of 
St Peter. Tlie <»U of the Aiiglea was set aside, but it was not forgotten. 
Gregory was given to learning, to asccticbin, and to active a-ssistmiw to 
the ]ia|ial court. 

The learning of his school-days was now continued on more exclusively 
ecclesiastical lines. In earlier years he Iwl loved to read Augustine and 
.leromo. He became a deep student of the Bible. Later yeanij, when 
he can have liad little time for close study, shewed tliat he liad^'conie 
acquainted with the text of the Scriptures in detail more exact than was 
at all common in hie day. Wliat he read he pondered on, and he 
became a master of that “ divine art ^ of Meditation which was to be ao 
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cxlifliistivdy developed in the Medieval Church. And to meditation he 
added vi^l and fast till his health was injured for the rest of his life. 
But the time, a.s he looked bai'k to it again and again from the troubled 
w'ofid, sceiniid like a happy shore as seen by the stomi-tosaed mariner on 
the waves of a mighty sea. On the sen of public life indeed he wna sfKin 
about to embark again. 

First he was made one of the Seven Deacons who slinred with the 
Pope the gavemance of Home, in charge of the seven regions of the city. 
For such a post few could have been sn well fitted as he who had pUv^ 
w conspicuous a part in munidpal life. 'I’his may have been in BtS.' In 
that year Benedict 1 died j while tlie city was in throes of plague and flood, 
unci the Lombards were on the point of attack. Pelagius II, the new pope, 
deteralined to send to Constbuitiiiople, w his resident at the Emperor's 
court, one who knew so ctmipletely the needs and the dangers of old 
Rome. In the spring of 5T9 Gregory left Italy as the nj^eirrhaaTitu of the 
Pope, 'llie SLK years, or more, during whieii he naiidcfl in the imperial 
oty supplied perhaps the Inst and most iinportant of the formative 
iiiliucncos of his life. Tiberius H was emperor (57»-3Sii), Eutychim 
was patriarch (STT—S82), The papal envoy was theologliLn as well as 
statesman, and he controverted a thoory of the latter tliat the tosurrec- 
tion4xKiy would hb implpable, convincing at least the fanner so that 
he put the erroneous treatise in the fire. But while ho did not neglect 
theology, for ho also wrote while he wiih at Coustantinoplc his famous 
MwalifL, a commentary on the Book of .lob, n very Corjtta of Divinity 
in it^lf, containing also many wise buw> and modem instances, he was more 
continuously and actively employed in studying the magnificent /system 
of imperial govemmciiL Tn a city notorious for tJte luxury of the 
nobles anri the political independence of the people, wheft public 
ititerest was dividiMl between the coiitravenjics of theologians and the 
ganiHi of the hippodrome, he saw how the turbulent life of a Jicltle and 
arrogiuit ppuiatioii was guided, not always wisely, by ecclesiastics, and 
rert^ned with extraordinaiy and imperceptible tact by mi army of 
officials who, when dynoshiiis changed and the thrnne tottemd, preserved 
the fabric of the imperial oonstitution through all hoairds and gave 
for centuries the most marvellous example of constitutional oiganisation 
amid the con fused revolutions of Jlcdieval Europe. As a theologian 
Gregory made it his busirass to see and talk with heretics that he might 
win them to truth, contmiy to the example of those among whom he 
livTod, some of whom wuiv "fired by mistaken isenl and imagine thev ore 
fighting heretics while indeed they arc ranking beresit®.’" As for his own 
theological controversies, if lie entered upon them charitably he certainly 
took them seriously: John the Deacon tcllt that at the end of his dispute 
with tlic patriarch Eutychius he took to hk bed from exhaustion. In 
Si2 Eutychius was succeeded by a famoiH ascetic, John "the Faster," 
a Cappadocian. With him Gregory had no dispute till later daysi but 
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the first letter between them that is preierved, written m 590, reads as 
though their conliality hiid never been great. 

In the imperial court the ppnl envoy made numy friends; aini w'hen 
Tiberios luul ehoaen Maurice for his successor Gregory had Ktill closer 
relations with those of Caeftar’s household. Theoctista, the new Emperor’s 
sister,, and Narsea, one of his genentls, arc foimd later among those to 
whom he wrote. He was intimate too with other foreign ecclesitistics, 
visitors like hinjself at the centre of iinjicrial power, notably with 
Leandcr of Seville, afterwards the victorious chau)pi<m of Catholicism 
against the Arian Visigoths, Leander and Gregory Iwromc elt^ 
{riends: it was I«uider who induced Gregory to write his MoraiiA, 
and he received its dedication. In later years no congratulations on 
Ijuajider’s success were so warm as those of his old rompjuiioii • though 
the Spanish prelate was absent in body yet, said Gregoiy-, he was felt to 
be ever present in the spirit his image impressed upon the heiut of h» 
friend. Anastnaius, once patriarch of Antioch, aUo lived in Constant!* 
liople, with memories of the theological storm which cloudwl the last 
days of Justinian, and he was said to liavc refuted the Aphlharto^looetic 
opiiiionN which that Emperor probably never held and the edict in 
favour of them which he ccrtaiiily never issued. With him also Grt^tory 
Was on cordial terms. 

But from the imperial Court iteelf the papal npocmkriHa could find 
no support for the cause which he came to advocate. The l/pnibards 
Imd northern Italy at their feel, Felngius wrote piteously begging for 
succour, But Maurice looked eastwards rather tban towards the \\ est, 
and a* Caesar would not, or could not, help the Fope, \\Tien Gregorv 
returned to Rome in 585 he hail accomplished nothing. 
acquired a knowledge of foreign politioi, of the routine oi imperial 
administratinn, and of the great personages of his time, which was 

invahiahle to him. i l- 

For five years Grt^ry remained at Rome as head of his own 
monastery, and he made it a isclioo] of saints, and a home^ of iliblic^ 
studv’. He himself wrote commentaries on several of the benpturcs, and 
completed bis lectures on the Book of Job whichflike the Magtui Mnrdia) 
becanic almost a popular classic in the MidtUe Age and proved a sto^ 
houic from which very much of later theology was extracted. To o* 
also was entrusted bv Pope I’elagius the conclusion of the unlui^iy 
contPDvctHv of JusliniOT’s day on the miree tliapters; and In- set tefore 
the bishop of Istria the orthodox creed as Rome and ConstaiiUno]^ 
luul accepted it in a treatise of lucid and masterful rrosomng. In oSU 
died and the Roiuaii peuple inisifitcd tlwit he who hsd once ^ti 
their highest officiaJ and wjia now the most eniinent of Uieir mon^'i* 
should become their bishop. If he was it-luctaiit to 
the Lttten'al before tire iinjicrioJ ftssent tonld be obhiinefl s eft umj v 
to bu tlie religious leader tliiit tlic dlj needed in iU diVtres*. 
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KoniQ wiLs ^wcpt by the pleguc : Gregory' liad hiniself done hin 
utnip^ to nhiite it by s^itoiy' roeaHureii : Pclngiuii bsirisielf iifid been its 
victim. Now the abbtit of St AodTewV Qi'gnjiis€?d u deioon^Ttratmn of 
public pcnitenc^^ and preecheri ii fenioiet sermon whidi i^iiother Grt^>ry^ 
biniself 21 hearernnd aflcrwarda the great bishop of Tour^^ statciiiJiati 
and histoniin^ recorded from his Ups. As the peaitentiai processioiif 
moving in seven bodies and singing litanies^ passed tlirougb the atreetd^ 
death vefiH aLill busy: in one haiiTf as the j^lemn march went on, eiglity 
men fell dead : but at aitid a legend of later days# the Archangel 
Michael was teen to stood on the cupola of the Mauriuletini of Hadrian 
and to sheathe hia flaming sword* So the plague was staj'ed : arid lire 
C’ostle of Sanf Angelo, with all its long history of romaiire and eriiue^ 
beam witneHii to the ineinory* 

Sis mcnitlui alter the death of Pelngiu-s^ in August 590, came the 
sanction of Maurit-e the Ejiiperor to the choice that had been nizide of 
his siicccsi3or, Gregory^ still a deacon^ piepared for flight, hut he waa 
discovered, taken to St Peter's and eonsot-rated a sriccesior of the Apuhtle 
as bishop of Rome. It was on 3 September 590. 

It WOK a ship rotten in evtry plank and leaking at every seam that he 
came to captain: so he wrote to his brother of ConstoxitinDple* ^Vith 
a real regret did he aliandon the Rzichel of contemplation for the Leali 
of active life. Vet if any etcleaiaiitic was ever fitted for rule, for 
^tesmnnship, for pmctical labour ainong men, it was Gregory the 
Great, 

If Gmgory'fi most ohi-ious achievement^ m the sight of his owti timCt 
lay ill tho region of politics, it must Ije remembered always that lie 
himself vieweti his whole work from the ^landing-ptnlit of a Cbrislian 
bishop. He sebs this Ijefure cveiy^ remier in his PujiU^raih 

VihcTy a liook wbidi, probably addresistd tu John of lUvi^una, his 

** brother and fellow-bishop,'^ was welconicil by all who knew- him, Imth 
clerk and lavt hy the I-lmpeTor Maurice, who \mi a Greek translation 

miuic of it, as well os by I^-andcr of Seville; and, later on, to read it 

became part of the necessary enidltion of a bishop. Throughout the 
book there is a sense of tremendous responsibility* The conduct of 
a prelate, Greguiy^ ought to EUrpnss the conduct of the peojde aa 
II shepherd's life does that of his flock. In his elevation he should deal 
with high things, atid high peiwurj» yet should he not seek to please 
men, being iiiindjiil of the duly of reproof and yet reproving with 
gentleness- nic mind anxious about the Uionagement of exterior 
business is deprived of the sense of whole^nio fear; and the soul i> 
fiftttenjd with a ftilne promise of goorl works: there ia danger ill nefuiial 
Of. weU as in acceptance of high placet; hut most dangt^ leat whik 
earthly pursuits engrosiri the senses of the pastor the dust tliat i,^ driven 
by Iho wind of tempLation blind the eyes of the whole Church. The 
entire treatise shews an intimacy of practical knowledge in regard to 
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men of all classes ajid of fill L-liomctetH which is evidence how well 
fitted was the writer for dealing with all isorts and eonditLons of men. 
And how he dealt with them may he found out from the foiuieen boukH 
of his epistles, that wonderful storeJiouse of Romati leligion and 
diplomacy Liid up by the first of the great popes. The regifiter of hiu 
letters is known to have been in esistence not long after his death. It was 
known in later years to Bede and Baniface* and formed the hu^h of the 
latest etjUection and anmgenient* In this many details of poliev may 
be follow'ed, and the main aims and mcthoflfl of the giiait Pope may be 
studied* Each alike, the treatise and the letters^ shews the same ideal of 
the pastoral oflice, that it is a work of govemance of men to be esercised 
hy those w'ho have Intimate knowledge of men’^s hHirfc^ and are skilled in 
the treatment of their souK E^olitics are hut a branch of the d«^ing 
with men on behalf of God which belongs of obligation to a bJahop of 
ChrisPs ChujTth* And this tlioiight, almost as nineh ns any necessary 
assertion of orthodox faith and profession of brotherly kindness, is to be 
\n the synodic^ letter in which he announced to the pitriarcbs of 
Coitstantinople, Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalern hi a accession to the 
Boman bishopHc, and his belief in the doctrine of the Four General 
Councils^ as also in that of the more recent Fifth, nic practical 
expression of this ideal in the life of the new Pope could be read by all 
men who came in contnrt with him. He lived ascetjcally, as he hiid 
lived in his owm niona^tefy, and while nuncio at Constantinople i he 
surroumled himself with grave and reverend men, dismissing the trurl^ 
and exquisite foptr w^ho had thronged the courts of earlier popes, a gang 
of self-indulgent scholars and servants obnoxious to the stem man who 
had not so learned Christ Of himself the words of his early biographer 
Paul the Deacon present a vivid pictures “He was never at restp 
Always was he btisy in taking care for the inhsest!i of bis people, or in 
Writing some treatise worthy of the Church, or in searching out the 
hidden things of heaven by the grace of contemplation*” His daily 
audiences, his cornsLant sermons, filled up the burden of his continiud 
correspondence. And all through the fourteen years of his pontificate 
he struggled against the illnesses which had perhaps tlieir bc^ntiing in 
bis a;scetic ngoursp If his letters breathe a spirit of sternness and make 
high demandss upon men of commonplace intellect and low ideals, tlicre 
Was no one with whom he was more stem, no one before whom he set 
higher ideals, than himseif. 

Gregory's policy towards the whole Christian world radiatcil from 
the centre* Ihere, at Home, men could see hb life of strict rule ; they 
could see him reconsecrating -Arian churches to Catholic use, eoul J InHir 
him preaching, could watch his dabomte fneasures for the rdicf of the 
poor. ^ Other pontilTs” says his Wographer, **gave tlieniHelvias to 
hiiilding churches and adorning them with gold aJid silvery hut 
Gregor}', while he did not altogether neglect this duty, was entirely 
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iakm up with gaining and nil thu nioney hi^ csould obtain be waa 

anxious to give away and bestow upon the poor," Me wna a practical 
ruler first of all and that aa a Clmsitiaii bi$hop: afterwajidb be wioi a 
theolugijm and a statesman. Thi«^ accounts for the fact that he ’^lews 
all politii-iiLl i^jucstions suh Jtpc(:k aet^mta^is and shews no interest in any 
worii of pure lenrtiing or scholarship even in Rome itself^ 

And indeccl the pmcLical needs of tlic time were enough to absorb 
the whole thoughts of any man who was to rule^ [f in the Ea^it the 
eiTi|>tronj w^ere fully occupied witli wars agatiist Persians and Avar@* and 
were able to give little heed and no help to the stress of the city from 
whidi tJieir sovereignty took its name^ the Papjicy^ already partiv the 
rtprescjitative and [SArtly the rival of the inipenul power* w'aa beset on 
every side by the barlMirhm invasion and settlement* lioine itself had 
becume, for all pmetimi purposes^ an isolated and distant part of the 
Roman Eiupirc* Imperial power in Italy hiul dwindled till it wtis only 
ft name. But at the ancient centra of the ancient Binpire sat, in the 
fotitieen years from o90, a man of cgmiiiaiiiling genius* of ceaseless 
vigilance and of incessant activity, w'hose letten^ covered almost ev^ry 
political I religious and social interest of his time. His iiiHuence as a 
great spiriLual teacher and a great mler of uien radiated over the whole 
Cliristian worIcL 

'File ihlenml caras belonging to the paliiiiiony of St Peter " were 
not lighL Xlie estates froni which the income was derived wem 
scattered all over Italy, most largjely in Sicily and round Rome, hut 
abo in east and south* l^eyohd the peninsula in itlyncuiii and Gaul^ 
ill Africa* and in the isles of Comica and Sardinia. They were ad^ 
ministered by a multitude of officiok, often with the help of the 
imperiid Adtninbtmtors. Gregoiy liked to choose hU ngenb fram 
among tlie ckrg) * and eniployed pricsU ajul even bishops in \hm MK:okr 
service. 

All were directly under the orders of the bishop of Rome himself, 
and Gragorj s letters of appointment contain special pro™ion fi*r the 
care of the puor* for the keeping of strict accounts to be aent to Rome, 
for the maiziteniince generally of ccclesiaHtiad iriLefesb;. "Vlm^ the 
rrr^om and d^anjtorfjp were often chargid Hith ft sort of superybion 
which, while it at sevend fKiintj* eneroacrhed upon the proper province of 
the bishupp served to keep tJje distant and Maittcn.d estates in elusc touch 
with the cent ml authority of the Kormui mm?. Thus what woji at first 
a mere matter of the ownership of property t thniiigli its dutias and 
responsibilities being enjoyed by the greatest bishop of the Church, 
tendcfl to become a lordship no less npiritual than inatenal. Even 
bishop Iheinselves w^ere under the eye of the Pop's reprefteniati ve* and 
tliat naturally came to mean that sooner of later they would fall under 
the juruidictlon of Uie Pop. For this GragoTy'^ indefatigable care wa^ 
largely respusiblL^ We find him within the fin>t eightwi months of 
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hh poDtifiuate writing fllmost onte a month to the N^cior SicUrnty the 
.subdeacon whom he long employeii in pmitiuiiH of Ini^t in different partii 
of Italy, Tlie letters hImw iniinite care for jnj5tioe+ for the snppi^ion 
of Uiijudt ojtactioiis for the redress of griEVimec*, a*? well for the 
maintenance of proprietary rights: tH^iclcH the great kndlurd, there 
speaks the great bishop and shepherd of the souk of men. No ninlter 
was loo small for tJie Popc^V iittenlinn, W'hether it was a safeguard for 
the interests of a convert from Judaism^ ii direction as to the rli^paml 
of cows and calves, of hoibf€» and gninaricsj nr a criticiflin of tlie 
provision for personal needs. '^*You have sent ua,^ he oncewrotet^ a 
iiilscruhlc horse and live good donkeys. T.Tic horse I cannot ride 
liecaiisG it is inifiemble^ nor the donkeys^ good though they be^ l>ecaiM*e 
they are donkeys.’" Difiercjit views have been taken of this interesting 
eorreb'poridence between Gregory and his Jacktr^ hmt at least it reveals 
the %'ery clotio attention w^hich the Pope paid to detail in the ovcn^ight 
of the vast pcK^^^^essiuns of bis see^ “ As w'e ought not to allow property 
belonging to the Church to be lost, so we deem it a breach of law to tiy 
to take wliat belong? to others,’’ are worth which might sen'c as a 
motto for his relation towards temporal thiiigi^ Witli minute care he 
stnpixd the Bhnses which had stained the administmtion iintier his 
predecoiaors. But above all tJic Pope endeavoured to shew in practical 
alnis-giving the fervent cliority of his heart John the l>vaLaiii tells 
that there was still preserved, nearly three hundred ycare later, among 
the mnninieiits of the Ijitcran, a large book in which the naaicA of the 
recipicjiLs of bis bcnefactiorij?i in Rome nr the suburbs, in the CampBgna 
and on tljc conat^ were ivet down* In nuthing was ho more iiisblent 
than in tlie duty of miis«iiiiing captives, those taken in the wars and 
-sold iLs slaves in inarkcb even so far away m Libya. Many letters deal 
with the subject, convey his exhortations to bishops to join in the work 
and return thanks fur the gifts be hful received to help it did 

the largest hkndowTier in Italy endeavour to dLicliarge the duties of h.h 
trust. 

From his aduihiifitmticm of Uie papal patrimony w'c pass tiatiimlly to 
his policy as a ruler, his deEdings w'iOi the alfaini of the worhl, m a 
sLatesininji and as a pope. 

Ah. ft statesman his first and clo^icst cunoeni was with the Lonil>ards. 
Alreafly he Ind been couccnied in endeavouring to protect R«ine and 
the |3ArLs of Italy still iinconqucrcdi that hjul been the speeioJ obJi.*ct 
of hi.H lujig embassy at Const an twiople. The emperors hml given no aid^ 
but the Fruuks Iwl caus^ a divereion by thrice at Lacking the LondTardjs 
in ffiu^k. But the ^make was not killed, lumJly scotciHs:!; and l>efore 
Gregt^ry had been long on the throne peace between Fnirika and 
Ijumtlards had been mmie by the new king Agiltilf, who had tiiamed 
'rhet>deUnda, the late kingV wi<Jow, and he turned the thoughts, of the 
Lombards towards the extension of tlielr conquests from imperial Home. 
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Still the iincient Empire, (Uinmed in it* gjofj’ and with iU-wcided 
tniditions from Christian and psgnn paal, held out in the great cities of 
Genoa and \iiplef^ of Ua\’etiim and Rome, the two last the centres of 
government under esarch and pope. At first the danger seenied to 
come not from the king hut from one of the dukw. At Spoleto on the 
Flaminian Way was settled a l^mhard eolnny of invaders under Ariulf, 
the outposts of whose territory were almost within sight of Home; anil 
Gregory' when he wrote to his- friends at Constantinople declared that he 
found himself ** bishop not of the iloiiiAns hut of the Lonibarda, men 
whose promises are swords and whose graro a pain.'" 

Against “ the unspeakable Ariulf’* he was ever on the watch. ^ In 
591 and 598 he was taking constant precaution, telling the ilagijiter 
mititum at Perugia to full, if need be, on liis rtw, and bidding the 
eleTgj niid people of the k'sser eities in the neighbourhood to he oil their 
guard and to obey tbe Pope’s representfttive in all things, ^tep bv step 
the Ijimbard dulte appnwhed, as yet without active hostility. In -luly 
698 at length he spko of Ariulf as lieing close to tlie city, ’’ slaying 
and mutilating”; and Aridiis, the Lombard duke of Beniivciito, was at 
the same time threatening Naples, 'ihe Pope himself sent a militoiy 
commander to the south cm city. He bitterly resented the weakn^ 
of Romnnua the exarch, which prevented him from dealing in martial 
fashion with the duke of Spoleto. U*fl helplcK, he prepred to make 
a pence with Ariulf, and in July 598 it seems that a separate agreement 
was concluded which suved Rome from sack. Paul the Deacon tells that 
an interview tietwecn the Lombard duke and the Roman bishop made 
jQ tyrant "ever after a devoted servant of the Roman Church. “His 
heart was touched by divine grace, and he perceived that there was so 
much power in the Pope's w(,rds that with humblest courtesy be made 
satisfaction to tlie most religious Apostolic bishop.” Gregory s states* 
manship and chunn wuii a diplomatic victory which preserved Kodic 
from the Lombards. 

Hut indirectly it would soem as if this success laid the dty open to 
anotlier attack. RoDianuis the mtarch was eiusouraged by it to secure 
the communications between Ravennfl and Rome by a campaign which 
recovered many rities, including Perugia, from the Loiiil»rds. 'Phis 
new activity on the part of Uie Empire which he may well have deemed 
moribund aroused Agilulf, the Lomliard king, to action. He marched 
soiithwtuiLs recaptured Perugia, and put to death Maurisio, a duke 
of the Loinl>ards, who liad Hurrendcred the city to tlie exarch and now 
held it for the Empire. Theiiro he marched to Rome, 

Gregory was iUustrating Ey.ekie!, in sombre homily, by the trogic 
events of his day, the decay of ancient iiistilution*, the dcvaslatioii of 
rountiT, the ileitruction of riliw. Daily came news which deepened the 
gloom of his picture, till at length he closed the book and set himself 
to defend Die city, The defence as before was that of spiritual not 
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matierial anii& Agilulf met Gregory on the steps of St Peter's, and tlie 
weighty vi-isdom of tlie prelate gave power to bis prayers for the dty: 
they prevailed, the aiege was abandoned, and Agilulf went back to 
Milan, where the letters of Gregory were m familiar to the eleigy and 
as powerful was his rule in Koine. 

Tliithnr fame epktles to Tlieodelinda, the Arian Agilulfa Cothcilk 
wife, instructing ber m the right belief to the atiil unfinished strife 
about the Three ChapteJ^, and to Constnntia^ the bishop, begging him 
to initiate a pence between the Lofnljarda and the Empire. 

Peace was impossible so long as the Caesar at Cuzistantiuople claimed 
the lordship of all Italy, and the Lombard barharinn a-^serted all real 

E ovi'er over the peninsula. Nor was Gregory at the time the person to 
ring the foes together* for in August o'Sfl he hod written to the 
Ediperor Maurice in terms of critiriisni strangely bold and dirccL When 
ilaurice was “ not yet lord of all ^ he hud been Gregory's own lord* and 
still tJie Pope would call himself the unworthy sen'ant of the pious 
Emperor. But a new’ edict which forlmde a civil liorvant of the Empire, 
or a soldier, to become priest or monk, seemed to him a njonstnous 
infringement of individual and religious libertyv By it, he the way 
to heaven would l>e to many, for while tJiere wure those wdio could 

lead a rdigiosis life in a secular <lres>, yet more there were who unless 
they forsook all things could in no way attain wdvation* WTiat 
answer would he, who from notary hod been made by God drat captain, 
then CjLCsar, then Emperor, then fattier of Emperor yet to be, and to 
whose care the priests of God had been entrusted* make to the divine 
inquest of tlie LAst Day if not one single soldier allovi'ed to be 
converted to tbo Loid7 And Gregory drew a lurid pietune of the ^end 
of the ages" which seemed to be at hand* the heavens and the earth 
aflame and tlie elements uieliing with fer^^ciit heat* and the Divine Judge 
ready to appear with the six orders of angels in His train* V"et it h an 
illustration of the hdclity with which Gregor}' perfonned all hi-s secular 
obligations tliiit he had caused the law against which he so vcliemently 
protested to he pulilishLd in tlie usual way. 

This was not the only divergence in opinion Ijetwcen the Pope and 
the imperiid Court Gregory* with all his rapect for authority, was at 
least able to hold his own, and there wie^ for a while at least no breaiJi 
in the friendly reiatioEs writh Constantinople. Maurice sent relief to the 
sufferers from tlie lAmibard invasion* and Gregory lost no npportunity 
of advising that the »c!:|>iirate peace wbich he bad miide w^ilb Agilulf 
should be eulargcd nt least into a general truce. Gregory, inirr giitdhi 
lAinffjhanlorujtt^ could appreciate the needs of Italy in a way that was 
impcKsible for the dbtiuit Augustus. In 595 however the diveigcncc 
<'^ime to a head* 'Phe Emperor reviewed the Pope's peace jJtilicy in tcruui 
of Contemptuous coiidemiiatiou and Gregory answer^ in one of the most 
vigorous of all hU letters, dated June 595^ He resented tlie imputation 
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that because- he thuiij^ht that a firm peace caiild be luade, as iiuleed it 
bail been niudc, with Ariulf of SjKtkto, lie was a fool. Fool indeciL was 
he to suBer what be suOered in Home amon^r the swoid!i of the 
LotiibiirtLi; but still be was a servant of the truth, juid grave injustice 
was it to the priesthuod that he sliudd he deemed a liar. On Ijehnlf 
of all priests he made dignified protest, recalling the action and 
words of the great Constantine as a rebuke to Ids smicessor in the 
Empire. “ Where all is uncertain I lietake myself to team and pimyeR 
that Almighty God will rule with His own haiid oor most pious lord, 
and in the terrible judgment will find him free fnmi all otfences, and so 
cause me to please men tiiat 1 nniy not offend against His grare.” 

IIow the Emperor received tim letter we do not know; but already 
there were other causes of dispute between Rome and Constantinople. 
His experience Imd not made the Pope very cuidial townida Cliureh 
or State in the New Home. Useful at Constantinople Gregory must 
undoubtedly have bet-u, but the fiu-t that he never learned Grecli shews 
at least that there were limits to his usefulness. The inforniation lie 
received would often be tnadeejuate, the means of conimLinicatioii with 
the people aoiong whom he dwelt incomplete. Offinal interpreter do 
not always represent meanings faithfully. Gregory had to deal most 
witli the imperial Court, wliere his ignorance of Greek may not have been 
BO great a barrier; but, in his relations with the Patriarch, it would 
at least serve to prevent any «treiiglhening of the friendship between 
Churches which were already begibning to drift apart. 

't’hat Hie Church tinder the rule of five patrieirchs was a 
familijir view, and at least from the time of Vigiliua (587-553) it 
liad Iwcn accepted in nfticml language at Home. ’iTius Gr^iy had 
announced his own election to the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, .renisaleiii and Antioch. Ilis lettem shew traces of another 
tlieory, that of the three patrioreliates, Rome, Antiiadi and .Alexandria, 
sharing, as it were, the throne nf St Peter. Hut Constantinople had 
long asserted a pre-eminence. .luHtinian hud recognised ita precedence 
as seciind of Hie great seen, superior to all othem save Rome, and had 
declared the Church of ConKliintinople to be “tiie head of all the 
churelies. In doing thi-s no doubt the Empire had elaimcd no sujireme 
or exclusive dignity for the .New Roijie, nor assertcrl any indivisible 
or unalterable jurisdietion. But what the law tecogni^ had en¬ 
couraged further expansion of claim. At first Hit- rt'lation between 
Constantinople and the elder see was regarded as parallel to tluit 
between the two capitals; they repniRentcd not divemity but tinily : 
as there was one Empire, so there wn* one Church. When John 
the Patriarch itcccpted the fnnnula of faith drawn up by Pope 
Honuisdas he prefixed to it an a-snertioii of the mutual relation: **I 
hold the most holy Chiurdits of the old and the new Home to be one. 

1 define the see of the Apostle Peter and this of the itnpenal city to be 
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i>ne Frum this it waa ati inevitable step ta use titl€!S which Rome 

used. Tlie pontiff of Ckmstautinople cUimed to tjc oeeumenicaj {aUtiv- 
/Mfcjca? or uTileermlh) patriareh. 

In 588 Pelagius deckred the nets of a synod at Constantinioplo to Jjc 
invalid beoaii^ the patriarch had used the phrase. Ven- likely Gregory 
himself had been titc adviser of thistoursc+ Now in 595 he pursued the 
protest. John the Faster had written to hini and hml employed the 
offensive title in almost every line.'’ Gregory wrote, as he describes it, 
siweotlv and humbly odiuunisliing him to amend this appetite for vain 
glory." He forbade hi^ envoy to communicate with tlie patriarch till he 
had abaudotied the title. At the same time he repudiated any wish to 
assume it for himself. The Council of Chalcedoti,'^ hfn said, offered 
the title oT univerifalU to the Jlomau pontiff hut he refused to accfrjil it, 
lest he shendd seem thereby to derogate fmni the honour of his breather 
bisfiO[)s." He saw indeed that political intert-sts were eomplicaling the 
ecvlcjnias'tlcrtl claim* His envoy Iwi been etiiumandcd by the Einjjeror 
to fttljure him to live in peace with the patriarchi who seettied to biui to 
1)«! lei hyporriticaJ os he proud, nien either he mtwt obey the 
Etiiperor and encoumge the proud man in hia vanity# or he must 
alienate the Emperor, hU lc»rd ami the natural defender of Rome. He 
did not hesihde. Ho wrote tu tile Emperor, Inning the misfortiim.^ of 
the Empire to the pride of the dergy ► W'hcn Euro{.>e was given over to 
the Imrlairijuiis, with cities ruined, villages throwii down and prtiviiiccs 
without inhabitants ] w^ben the husbandman no longer tilled the soil^ 
and the worshippers of idols daily iiiurdei:^ the faithful, the priests 
who should have aho^ themselves iu sackdoth and ashes isought for 
ihenisdvcs empty names and titles novel and profane. I’etcr was never 
called Universal Aptistle, yet John strove to be Universal Bishop. 
** 1 coiifidentlv affirm that whosoever calla himself ^aceniwr umverxali^^ 
or dcsirts to be so called by others^ is in his pride a foreruniier of 
Antichrist.^ What he iiaid’ to the Emperor he reinforced to the 
Empress. Inhere should be no jjeoce witli the patriarch long av he 
daimetl this outrageous designation. On the other side the argunient 
became no attitude of nggrosaiont iuirdly a claim fur equality, llae 
patriarchsi did not assert that they weiXf above the popes, and they 
constantlv declared that they had no wish to lessen the authority of the 
other piitriardis. But whatever the Greeks might say, the Latins saw 
that Words represented ideas; and universality could not be predicated 
of Constantinople in any which was not offensive to the vcuuriible 
see and city of Rome. The bitterness of the strife aba tell when .John 
the Faster died on 3 September 595, it may be before Gregorys* severe 
judgment ha*] reached him. Cyriacus, his & 4 iccessor, ww a pef^oim 
friend of the Rope, and a man of no pcoiona] Gregory' welcomed 

his ia-ojssion and thanked the Emperor for his choice. ^ But in ifpite of 
friendly letters the claim was not abandoned. Hie patriarcla coutimicul 
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to ti6« the title of oeemnciiiuJ bishop, mid before s. cmturv liail piiW 
the pope^ followed their exaiiipk, 

Gregory suh' that the patrinrchs of CoiLStontinople were in dfuimr of 
smking into mere ofTmiaU of the State, for with ftlJ their lofty position 
they were in the power of tlie imperial Court, Hut the tone in' wJiich he 
f^dreMcti them was always distinct from that which he employed 
townrfs the lay officials of the Empire. I'ram the begin ning of “his 
pontificate he iiad ^fnlly cultivated relations with the esanlw of 
^stona and of Africa, the praetor of Sicily, the dukea of Naples and 
Saitimi^ the praefcct of Illyria, the proconsul of IJahiwtia, and with 
Jisser officials rural and urban. His constant letters shew how closely 
he mingled In tlieir coocenis, watchtd their eondurt, approved tlieir 
induKtiy advised on their politit^ fiction, intervened on their beludf or 
^rwt them at Constantinople. AEanv of the officials were hjs cloae 
friends; and the Emperor, in spite of the divergence Ijctwceii them, did 
not cease to give heed to the counsels of one whom he knew to be a wise 
aiiu honest mnn. 


Tffie maintenance of the imperial power in Italv indeed depended not 
a littbi on the grrat Pope, who yet by his inc^sant and widespread 
Rctinty was prepHnrig the way of th« ifccle^iastiDal power whidi should 
succ^ It in the rule of the peninsula. The snbiJeacon who waa his 
a^nt At llavediiaT find tho^ who adminl^teitd thf property of the 
Chnreh in the Cimpogiia or in Sidly, Hie bishop* theiindves all over the 
Etdpire, raporttd to Eome and thdr wtre uot without elTetrt, and 

in all the advice which issued from this in formation Gregon' pre^ssed 
without faltenng toe authority of the Church: the pope ww ^Irove the 
esareh, the Church above the State: if the civil kw was invoked to 
protect the weak, to guide the rulers, to secure the rights of all Christian 
men, there wai behind it the supreme sanction of the law of the Church 
It WHS mtural indeed that toey should not be distinguished; a wrung 
against man was a wrung against God. It did not matter whether it 
WHS the oppression of a iwasant or the pillage of a inoiHLstorv : iniimitv. 
It WHS the jxirpetual ciy of the great pontiff, shouhl not go unpunishid. 
And, in a corresponding view to Iiis attitude toivjutls civil justice 
Greguiy insisted on the jirivile^ of clergy in tlu; kw couris; mid in 
tile civil cQurk he IS found placing representativea of his own Ijcaide the 
ky judgw. tJulsidc the law there wiui still a wide sphure |„ T»l,i(.h the 
md (*' wa.s dt-innjided cm behalf of the Church. Governors 

would hniig iiact; schi.Hmati(s, were congratulated on Iheir vnctnrifcs over 
heathen were mged to act against lieretioi, and to protect and support 
those who had returned to the faith. 


(Jn tlu! other hand he no doubt set plain limibs, in his own mind, to 
his Npherc of action and that of the bitoop. H® consUntly toM the 
Italian bishop to observe the rights of the .lay courts, not to interfere 
in toe things of the world save when the intercs'ts of the poor demanded 
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]iLlp. But bifl own k€Cii Hcniie of jiiAticc, his political training, hi a 
kjiowltidge of nffaira, forbade him to hold his tongue. The Empire, like 
the Church, wa« to him a splendid power of holjf and heroic tradition : 
there wa» ever, he said to an imperial official, this difference between the 
Roman emperors and the barbarian kings tliat while the latter governed 
alftvca the former were rulers of free men. To keep tljis olwav's in the mind 
of tlie governing cLias must have lieeii his aim, and hiseonsolation, when, 
as lie said, the cam} of the world pressed so heavily upon him that he 
wan often doubtful whether he was disehaiging the duties of an earthly 
official or those of a shepherd of inen''s souls. 

In both capacities his work was continuous nod engrossmg. Invasion, 
rapine, inst?eujily of life and property, mode clerk as well as lay ]□:( 
liver*, negligent abewards, cruel and faithless, luxurious and slothful. 
Agnin.Ht oil such Gregory was the perpetual witnes. 

tVTien Iloniaiius the ’eisnrch Jiotl, probably in 596, his successor at 
RnveniuL, Culliiiicus, received a warm wcleonic from the Pope. For a 
time there was a lull in the tempest, but still Gn^ry preached 
vigthuicc, to bishnp and governor alike, for Italy bad not shaken off the 
terror even if Home waa for the uioment outside llit area of the storm. 
Writing in 598 to a lady in Constantinople the Pope was able to assure 
her tluit so great was the protection given by St Peter to tlie city that, 
without the aitl of soldiers, he hail “ by God's help been |jn?servfd for 
these iimny years among the swords of the enemy.’’ A truce was ninde 
wit!) Agiliilf, it seems, in 698: in 699 this became a general peace in 
which the Empire through the esarch, and with the active supfmrt, 
though not the signature, of the I'opG, come to agreement with A^lulf 
the Ijumbanl king and with tlic dnkes of Spoleto and Bencvenlo, His 
letters shew how much this was due to the tact, the wisdom, the 
patient persistence of Gregory; and it is certain also tJwt Tlieodtiindo, 
the Catholic wife of Agiluif, had pkyetl no unimfmrtant p^ in tlie 
wtirk of pndKi'ution. At Monza remain the relics of this wise qut-en x 
fitl v Ijcsiile the iron crown of the [>ombards is tlw image of the protection 
that was given by the pence of Church and State, a hen that gathers her 
chickens under her wings. 

The yuar 399 whieii dates this peace between the '‘Chri.'itiaii 
Btjjiuhllc’" and the Loiiilwrils marks a definite epoch in the history of 
Ihily. Paul the Deacon in his H'tJitorjf of the /crniArmfa shews that it 
was a time of crisis, cotajnest, and resettlement for Agiluif the king. 
The letters of Gregory shew that it was for liiin a period of inceswml 
aetivitv Olid rea£Scrtio:i of papal authority, while at Haiiie the city 
was so R^iiiced by the languor of variaiLs disea^ that tlivre are 
left mm tiKWjgb to guard the and the Fope hiiisself in the 

cltiteb Ilf iTurreiising sickfieitST often unrthle to leiivt* his bed fur dajfi 
together. Italy was still swept by pestilence ^ and exhaiistiuii an well 
pullltod peace gave quiet for sonic two yeiira- 
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Iq 601 the H 4 ttne?i of war reLbilkHl by a rttsh move on the part 
of the e^tarch Calliiiiciifi. Agilulf again took up aniiH> seized Ptwi^ and 
levellt^ it to the grounii—a fate which the medieval tdiroiiiclers century 
bv century record to liave befallen the unliappy He made allianec 

with the heathen Avars, and with them ravagiii Istria. He passed over 
northern Italv iti a career of conquest: he carried the l^iidi&Fd frontier 
forwiu^^ ti> midide the valley of the Po. At Ravenna the iniperiat 
authority lingered on, and the esarch Cnllinicus was Mucceeded by 
Sraantgeins^ huldiiig oflire for a Jiecond time, Unt the reality of power 
W 71 S pissing, if it hail not alreiuly pas^, under the incessant uiiergy of 
Gregory, into the Imnds of the Pope, who had become the practical 
ruler of central Italy, li was in the year when the Empire itiid 
the Loml 3 ard^ W'cre at war, that Gregory Hhowed his aloofness frum a 
strife which Mfems to have left the pjwcr of the Chureh undisturbecK by 
his rejoicing at tlie C'atholic baptism of AdalojLhl, the Hrstljon! son of 
Agilidf the Arian and ThctKidinda the Catholic queen. Paul the 
Deal on indeed says, though he unsupportcfl hy other witness, that 
Agilulf the father liad already accept^i the Catholic faith. As his 
sickness grew the great Pope saw- the future less dark tlym it had been 
during his life of anxiety, Rome, if impoverisbed and cnfeehletl, was 
sixrtirciv hi the pijasesaion of its bishop; and the conHieta which raged 
over northeni and central Italy could liardly end, now that Catholieisin 
was conqiieiring the I.ombanissOtherwissc tlion in favour of the papd power. 

It may well be that this feeling coloured his attitude when news 
tame to him of the revolution at Cons tan tinople Lti 6CKi. Maurice had 
long seemed to Grego■^^ as indeed he had seemed to his people, to be 
unwoithy of the imperial throae. lie was timid when he should hate 
been bold, nmh when prudence was essential to the safety of the State. 
Hii. hc^th had broken dow^n^ and fits of cowardice altenuited with out¬ 
bursts of frenzied mgc. All the tales of him that reached Rome would 
increase fbslike and distrusL Already he Imd rebuked the 

Caesar to his face, and well he may have thought, when he heard of his 
dep>iitioii and murder by the centurion Phocas, that the warning he 
hml given had bijen di^re^rrded, and the judgment he had prophi'sieil 
hml come. With Maurice perished his whole family, with whom 
Gregorj^ had been on terms of fdfectioujite reganl. Maurice hail been 
an iinwHse, perhaps a hTonnicol niler, and certainly he lind s*ccra«l to 
the lui oppressor of the poor. And he hud supported the patiiareh 
in his overweening pretension to be *^univtjrsal bishop." When Phoi-as 
there^forc announced his accession, sileat no doubt os to the butcheries 
which acwmpanied it, and dwelling rather on his orthodoxy and attach- 
mviit to the Apostolic See* Gregtjiy replied in language of surprising 
cordiality- The rcvnlutiiiti was to him something that came from “the 
incomprehensible providence of God"^; and ho trusted that kkjii he 
should be comfortod by the abundance of rejaidng that the sufferings 
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of the poor h<wl been “ We will Kjoico Unit yoiir beni^Hy 

ati J [>iely are come to the iniperial throne.*' Later letters to PIiocsa awl 
bis wife Leotitb breathe the same spirit: of congratulations on the 
pulitifft] change: of hopo tliat it will me<ui relief and liberty for the 
Empire: of solicitude that the aid which MAuriw had long denied 
might now be given to Italy, trodden down by the bi^barinn ami 
the heretic. We are shockeil ns we read Gregory's conlial letters to 
the brotal muiderer of Maurice; but we must remember tlint the 
Pope had no reprasentalive at CoiwUmtinople to tell him what Iwui 
redly happened; all that he inny Iwve known wjim tJiat popular in¬ 
dignation had swept n tyrant from tlie throne and avenged its injuries 
on him and his innocent family, and that a Koldier had been set up, 
with all due forms of law, as ruler in his stead, troiii a bctl of sufleriiig 
he indited these letters to those from whom he might have new hopes of 
the salvation of Italy. But be wrote as an official of the (•hurcli to an 
official of the State, and he mingled with his foniid words of rongraluta- 
tion and the ('hurdi's Glttna in earetsis no wonis i>f prsoniil adiilaliitn. 
tN'Jtatever mnv he the true judgment oti Gregory s Attitude at tliis 
moment,it ie obvinm tliat in tlie diange of dynoAly he hoped for a lietter 
prospect for Italy and knew thnt more power would come to Home itself 
And the Roman hlsliop. 

It is ii» a Ruinjin and a Roriinn bishop that OrcgorTi’ fills the great 
place he holds in the history of the Middle Age. He was Uoman 
of the Romans nurtured on Imditions of Rome's imperial grewlness, 
cherishing the tncmDries of paeificAtion and Justice, of control siul 
protection. And thu.-ic, which bcIong^Kl to “ the Hepuhlic,” be was i'ugpr 
to troitHfcr to the Church. Viigiie were the claims which the Roiuhji 
hbilujps had alrefldy jnit fort h in regard to the univcrsiil Cliurth. But 
what all hishops held a.^; inherent in their officTC, the right of giving 
Rth'icu and administnition, was held hy the Roman pontiffs to belong 
especially to the see whicJi was foiiiidwl in the imjHwi^ city. There was a 
prerogative of the Roman bishop as of the Roman I'jiiiperor, and already 
tliu one believed Id nui prallcl to the iither. The Pope Jirtclly 
tiu|)ieririt ended a Inrgu: pirt of llie Chrisliftn world : every w bene ho eouhl 
repruve uriJ exhort with authority, tliough the authority often 
cuiite^ited, Aud Gnegury'^ exercuie of this piiwer was one of the great 
iiiodieiib in the world's hif^ton\ To tJie pmctical le^^rtioiLs of Iua pre- 
he gave a new‘ tno^ wL-ight^ nod it wits that which tarried 
^ tlie to victorv. Well has it bccii said by Dean ChunTh that *'^he 

so luliiiinistered the vast iiJKit'fincd powens stupposed to be inherent in 
bi.'t see, that they appeared to be hidijiipGiisJihie to the orders the 
government and the hupea^ not of the Church oidy, bot of society^ 
And thia Mictesa wa'i due not so much to the extent of her cJiuins or the 
weakness of hia c.'oiiipetitom^ but to the raoml force which flowed from 
his life of intelloetual, inciml and spiritual power* 
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We CM trace, m tliffferedt but cdiiEpkuous ways, the effect of tJiis 
farce in Africa, in llritBin^ in Spain and in Gnul, to iHtria mid Didmatia, 
as well as nearer home. In Africa there was a period of revival jiince 
the imperial Teconquest from the V'andals^ For more than half a 
century the Church, diminhhed in power no doubb and weakened in ibi 
organisation, had been te-'established, and Arianlsui had been yiiCcessfuliy 
extirpated, if we may judge from the sUence of the Pope‘'& letters, 'rhe 
imperial olfidah were rezidy to accept hiji advice, or even authuritYi 
Side by side with the bisho|is of NuntidJa and Cartilage, we find 
Getiiiadluji the emtch extending the influence of the Juid 

appeals to Rome seem to liave b^n recognised and encoumgHL On the 
other bind Gregory was carefLil to make no practical eiicroacbment on 
the power of the bishops and ev^en to encourage their independence, 
while he a^Tted the aupretnajcy of Rome in uiicodipramtsiiig terms: 
‘"I know of no bishop who k not subject to the Apostolic ^-e, when 
a fftidt lias been commit ted.'' His iutervention wfu* chiefly Invoked 
in regard to the still surviving Donatism of Numidia. Against the 
Donatists be endeavoured to encourage the action of both the secular 
and the eecle?swistical power. ‘^God,’' he said to the praetorian pmcfect 
Fantaleo, “will ra[uire at your liand the souls that are lost^ In one 
dty even the bishop had allowed a Donatiiot rival to establish himself; 
anil Church and State alike w'ere willing to let the heretics live tm- 
distnrbcfl on the payment of a ransoni-rient To Gregon' it seemed that 
the orgiuiiRatiDn of the Church was defective and her ministers were 
slothfuip 

Hie primacy in nurtherz] Africa, except tlie proconsular province, 
where the binhop of Carthage waa primate, lieloiigcd to the senior bishop, 
apart fruin the dignity uf his see or the tiierits of his personal life; and 
it wftfl claimed tlial the nile went bick to the time of l*eter the 
Apiwtk and liad been continued ever since. Gregory accepted, tlie 
historic iiccount of the origin of the African episcopate, as is shevm by 
II letter to Dominic us, bishop of Carthage, On it be based an impres¬ 
sive demand for steilfaEit obtflieoce, and he appointed a bishop njuued 
Columbus to act as his representative^ though he was !iut formal I y entitled 
Vicar ApusLolic. A council in 593 received bis instriiictions !£ hut tliqy 
do not seem to have iK-eti catrietl out. A lung correspondence hIicws the 
urgency uf the need for lurtion agulrrst the Dnnatl.sh^, and the difficulty 
of getting anything dune, fly the toleration of the imperial goveminent 
they had been emble<1 to keep their chuniluw and bishops^ they 
conducieii an active prujinganda, they secured the reluiptiMm uf many 
can verts. For six yeans from 591 to 596, Gregory V letters shew the 
vehemence uf the contest in which he was engaged. In 594 a coimcLl 
at Carthage reoeiveil on imfaerial decree Htirring Church «jh 1 State to 
action I hut the Statu did nut aljandon ibi tolemnt attitude : ptill there 
was great slackness, and Gregory wrote tugenlly to the Euiperor on the 
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subjiKrL It would seem lliat some measures w(*re tnken, ftud thiit the 
law was in some dirt nets enforced; but Doiintisni if it died down did 
not become extinct. It was liir|}ely through his consbinl interventions 
in the matter of heresy that Gregory was able to establish on so firm a 
bn-sis the papal authority in the esnrthate of Afritfi. He (.-ooctmed 
himself no less with the suniviog pagans, urging Geiinadius to w«^ 
war against them “ not for the pleasure of shedding blood but with the 
aim of extending the limits of Christendom, that by the preaching of the 
faith, the Name of Christ should be honoured among the subject tribes. 
Constant in urging the fieculw ollieifiU to action, Gregory was stjll tnore 
urgent with the bishops. A continual corKSpondence was nmin^ined 
with the African episcopate; everyone who harl a grievance apiihed to 
him : no imporlant decision was arrived at without hfs coi^nL He 
claitned to defend with unchanged detennination “ the righte and 
privileges of Saint Peter" I’hiil of Nirmidia upplicd to him for justice 
against the Donatists, and the patrician Gcnnndtus, who persecuted him, 
bishop though he was. Witli utedfort persistenoe the Pojte insisted ou 
securing die trial of the case liimself, and sent llie bishop back to .\frica 
asiHured of the imperial proteidion. Almost insensibly his penslstence 
and the moral grandeur of his clmraeter told on the independence of the 
imperial oHidals. 'nicy began to listen to his ndvice, and then to ndiiut 
his authority; and it was soon hard to dLstinguish their respect for the 
man from their obedience to the See. And at the same time, amid the 
chaos of aiiminislnitive disorder, the people put their trust in the Oiurch: 
they took the bishops for their defenders, ami most of ail the IHshop of 
Rome. Gregory exercised the authority then bestowed upon him partly 
through Hilam's, whom he sent to be overseer of the patrimony of the 
Church, and partly through tlie Numidian bishop Columbus, If protest 

was made_aa it" Bcems to have been made by a Numidian primate 

Adcodatus and by Dominicus of Carthage—it was overruled: Rome, said 
Gregory, wies tlic raotlier church of Africa, and her authority numt be 
respected. Such a pope was one to make it nw^ted, whether he 
advised and exhorted in regard to the decay of spiritu^ life iti momus' 
tcrics, or reproved administrators and judg^ lor unjust exaction^ of 
tribute. So better ilJustifttion of the way in which the papal claims 
attained acceptance could be foumi than is afforded by the history of 
AfricH in the time of Gregory the Groat, 

White Honatism died hard in Africa, nearer home the controver?!)- ot 
the 'iliree Cbaptera was not yet concluded. In Istria the Church m 
schism, for it had not submitted to the deebion of East mid West. 
Gregorv invoked (with but email sucec-sa) the secular arm ■g«nsl iseverU', 
patriarch of Aquileia, and summoned him to Rome, 'ibe bi-diops of the 
province protested and adjured the Emperor to protect them, profeainiig 
no obedience to Rome and thnsatening to ocknowledge the t^leaia'iUcjd 
authority of Gaul. Maurice commanded Gn^iy tt* s^y his hand, winch 
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did very reluclAiiLly. He had long before intervene in the matter 
the ijecrctary of PelAgiuu II: he dii^trnsted the Istriikn hi^hop as 
Rdii^-mutlea aiid assertors of indepndence^ ant! when he bee&uie pop 
had again addressed tlieei in lucid theological argurncmbi. He received 
individual submissions^ and he used every kind of pressure to heal the 
schisEiit hut nfaeo he died his efforts had not been entirely Bueceftsful. 
With .Milan too he hiul sirnikr ditHeuIties. Defective theology was 
combined with provincial Iiidepndenw in resistance to p[Hil pouer* 
In Dalmatia and Illyria other difficulties needed otlier treatment. 
An archbishop whose manner of life did not bedt his oiKce was rebuked^ 
ironically exhorted, pardoned : when he died n strong attempt w'«s made 
to dll his place by a iiioti of austere life whom the Pop liad long 
honoured. Tlie attempt was a failure^ and a very long and bitter 
struggle enisued iti which Maximus^ the imperial candidatct was refused 
reoognitioiu siiinuioned to trial at Rome and only at last admitted to 
his see as lawful prelate when he had lain prone in pnojice at Ravenna^ 
endng have sinned against God and the most blessed Pop Gregory.^ 
Over Illyria generalIvt iJi spite of the creation of Justiniana Frima as a 
patriarclkute by the Emperor who had given it his ntwne^ he exercised 
the power of a patriarch. He forbiule the bbhops to attend a synod at 
Con^taiilinopie without his Icavt He mode it plain that Illyria belonged 
to the Witst and not to the East 

And in the ^Vest he was ever eager to enlarge the boundaries; of the 
Church. AJrcatly am a yoimg man he laid itet his heart on tlie conversion 
of the haiglbih^ Ah po[>e he had the means to undertake ih It may 
lie that he phuuicd iU as Bede says, as soon os he come to discluiEg^ 
the o1fi<x^ of pontiff* and ako, ns oue of hi is letters suggcntsi that he 
prepared for it by ordering the pm^chase of EngLkh slave boys to be 
trained in Gaulisb nionasterics- It was probaxbly in 505 that he fitst 
sent forth the monk Augiiatine and hJs companions^ to journey through 
Gaul to Britain for the conversion of the Eugli&h. WheOj dnutited by 
anticipated dangers, the monks sent Augustine haek, Gregory ordered him 
to return a.-s their abbots and fumisbed him with letters to the bishops 
of Gaul, and notably to Vcrgiliiis of Aries, the bishop of A is and the 
abbot <jf Leriiis, am well os to Tlioodcbert of AuBtrasiJi and llicoiloric of 
Burgundy, children of nine and ten, under the guardianship of Brunhild 
their grandmuther^ To Hriinhild herself, c[ueen of the Franks,"^ who 
went with him, he was “ in heart and soub'^ the Pope «aid that the 
English nation, by the favour of God, wished to became ChribtioiL* and 
he was sending Augustine and other monka to bike thought—in which 
he Ijftde her help—for their conversiuii. He considered that the bishops 
of Gaul liJid b^n remiss, in doing nothing for the conversion of those 
English trihs w-hoin he regarded os their neighbour^: but when in 51)6 
he set the new misaion in mot ion, he was able, as his letters shew, to 
wly upon personal kindness from the queen towards the missionaries 
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and upon the aid of Gnuli.'ih prie^itA as inteqirctcr* of the burbaroiis 
EtigUfih tongue. The missidti was, vaguely^ to “the mtiou of the 
Engltfih,^ for Gregory knew^ no ditferenee between the men of Deini 
iiiifl the men of Kent; eiiid Augustine would leaini at Faria^ if not 
before, that the wife of Acthdherht of Kent was daughter of a Frankish 
kitig. 

Ttie tale of the landing, the preBehing^ and the &uc«a^ will be ttsld 
clsewiiere. Here it belong imly to note that Gregory continued to 
take the keenest interest in tiie venture he had plannecL He iiustructcd 
Vcifgilius of Arles to eonseemte Augustine os bishop, and spread over 
Cliristenduin the news of the great wmrk that was ujccompliahetL To 
V'ulogiUE^ [>AtriaTch of Alesnndrifl, he told of the conveniion, Jue^ as he 
said, to their prayei^ and he warnilY thanked Syagrius, bishop of Autun* 
iind Brunhitil for tlidr oid. To Augustine in 601 he icnt ilie pflllium, 
II mark of favour conferred by pope or emperor, not, it would seem, as 
confeiring metropolitan autlnjrity, which Augustme had already exercised, 
blit iiA rwognising his position as a special representative of the Romati 
sec. To the queen Burhta, whose snijicwtuLt tardy support of the 
Christiiui faith in her Jiusbiind'^s liuiJ be was able now to eulogise and to 
report even to the Kmperur at Constantinople, he wTOte w^ords of exhorta¬ 
tion to jiupport Augustine, and to ilethelbcrht her husband aihnoiution 
and [imise with his favourite eschatological reference. To* the end 
Gregory' remained the trusted advisor of tlie Apostle of the Fnglisln 
Ho sent special reinforcsirnuiits, with all nianner of things atiyn Bede, 
needed for public wonihip and the sendee of the Church, commending 
the new miMonarieiv again to the Gaulisli bishop and instructing them 
espceially as to the conversion of heathen temples into Christian churches^ 
And he gave a very careful reply, written with eharacteristic breadth 
and tact, to the questions which Augustine arhiressed to him when the 
difficulties of his work had begun to be felC The authenticity of these 
answers, it IS tnie^ isas hwa doubted, but the evideiu^^ estenml iia well 
as internal, appears to be sufficients The questions rcLated to the 
support of the mission clergy, tlic Liturgical use of the luitioiuil Church 
now formed in Irngland, the co-opratimi neoessary in the consecration of 
bishops, and to inattcri$ touching the moral law about which among a 
reeenUy lieatlien nation a sjjcjcial bFeirsitivonesa wm desirahte* GregoryV 
answers were those of a nionk, even of a prccisiaii, but they were also 
eniiiientiy those of a man of odkirs and a statesnuui. “ Things,^ he said, 
“ are not to be Loved for the sake of places, hut places for the sake of 
good things,"^ mid the claim of Home herself depended on such an 
assertion. As a monk he dealt firmly with morals: as n statesman he 
sketchfol out the future organmiion of the Ejiglisfa Church. Ijmdon 

^ See ^ St pp viii, lx. Ewuld d«w ml decide ti|tiiiLvt 

ttiviii.1 

ca^ mi. (a} 
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was to be one intitropolitnn see, York tins other, each with the {laUiant 
anti with twelve suffragan sees. Neither bishop was to be primate of all 
IvngliitKl hv right, but the senior in eonsecmtion was to be the superior, 
acconlingtlt sceiiis, to the custom of the Church in Africa of which he had 
experience, but restricted as his wisdom shewed to be dcsimbk. It may 
be that Gregory hwl already b®rd of tlie position of hlic British Church: 
if so, he provided for its subjection to a metropolitan. Certainly he 
judged acutely according to the knowledge he possessed. 

The beginnings of the linglish mission bad brought the l*opc into 
eWr oHseiw'fttion than before with the king)* and bishops of peoples but 
recently converted to the faith. In Australia, Neustria and Burgundy 
reigned a race of kings whose wickediiesj was hut slightly tempered by 
the Christianity they had accepted. In Spain Uiero was more wisdom 
and more reality of faith. 

From Britain we pass naturally to the country through which 
Giegorv’s envoys passed on their wny to new spiritual conversion : from 
Gaul we may pass to Spain. So far did Gregory's intersssts extend: of 
h» power it may uot be possible to speak with so much certainty. In 
truth the Chiircb in Europe Wiw not yet a centralised body, ai^ loc^ 
indeiiendence was especially prominent among the Franks. Even in 
doctrine there are traces of divergence, though these were kept in eh«k 
hy a number of local councils w hich discussed and areepted the theolugicol 
decisions which came to them from liast and IVesl. But the real power 
rcrided in the bishop, ns administrators, rulers, shcphcids of men's 
souls, Christianity at this period, and notably Frankish Christianity, 
lias been described as a federation of city ehurehes of which «»ch one 
w'as a little monarchy in itself. If no one doubled the pp<d primAcy, it 
was much further away than the arbitraiy authority of the kings, and in 
nothing were the Meroringian* more detennined than in their control of 
the Church in llwir dominions. If in the south the bishop of Arles, as 
vicar of the Gauls, maintained dose relations with the Roman see, the 
cpiscoptc as n whole held aloof, respclful certainly hot not obedient, 
'fhe Church in Gaul had been engulfed in h barbarian conquest, cut olf 
from Italy, severed from its andent spiritual ties. The conversion of 
(Clovis gave a new aspect to this sepration, ITie kings a.s3umed a 
powerful influence over the hishojM, and asserted their supremacy in 
K-clcsiastical inatteni, Wluitevcr may have been the theory, in practice 
the interference of Rome in Gaul liad become difficult, and was 
consequently iiifroqucnt: it had come to be cotistdeied unnccessaiy: 
the Chureh of the Franks had outgrown ite Icading-striop. Bnt in 
])iacticc ? Tlic special privileges of the see of Aries are evidence of a 
certain submission to the Papacy on the part of the Merovingian kin^ 
though the iiionnrclis were autocrats in matters of religion as well as to 
affairs of state, and did not encourage resort to the Holy See. It fell to 
Gregoiy, here as elsewhere, to inaugUTAtc an era of defined authority. 
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Whwj ho: becami!! pope tlw rtjyaJ powor of the Merovitigiam was at 
iU hffight: in a ft^w yeara il would totter to ib fall, but now the diitgy 
were »ubinij$$iive and the bi^ihop^i for the most part tile cmitureg^ of the 
court. When he died tiie claJais of Ronie to anpreniacy wort olabibhedi 
even if they were not fully admitted. With Gaul throughout hist j>anti- 
lieate he maintaitied cloMr roLatiotiif, Gregory of Tours telk with what 
joy his iiaiiiebake^s election was received by tlie Franks, and from the first 
nets himfidf to tail his doings and myings with tniiif^ual minutenfs^i^ 
Within a year of bb acccaiition the new Pope wm odled upon to judge 
the bbhopF^ of Arles and Marseilles, whom Jewbh mereliants nceu^ to 
hjin of eudeavouriug forcibly to convert them; Gnigory reproved and 
urged the hbhopa rather to preach lUid persuade than to qaereCi Again, 
he reproved V'eigilius of Arles and the bishop of Autun for allowing the 
inarriuge of a nun, coinuiauding them to bring tJio W'oman to pcnitcnrCT 
and mdiorting them with all authority^ He iuterveneti in tlie iiifuirs of 
monasteries, granting privilegun and exeinptioiLS in a inanner which 
shews the nature of tlie authority lie iJaimed. By his ml vice the 
diJficult questions raised by the ins^uiity of a binhop in the province of 
Lyons were settled. He dAimed to judge a Fraiikiih bishop and le^tore 
him to liU see, thuugli here he felt it oecessaiy^ to explain and justify 
his conduct to the masterful Brunhild. He is fotiiid repjoving the icono- 
dastic tendende:s of Screiius of Miirsoille;^ and uzderitig him to rcplncv 
the imagi^ which he hasi thrown <lawn* He gave directiomc as to the 
holding of chiuvh coundlSrhe advi^ie^i bishops as to the adminhtnitmn of 
their diaereses and the enforcement of ecclesiaHtical discipline. His corre¬ 
spondence with bishops and monks wai cunstAut, the rei]uest5 to him to 
intervene in the affairs of the GHlUcan Church were frequent, Tbujs 
he prepared hinrseif to imugumte in Gaul a ilecisive and necessary' 
reform. 

Here he came into direct rcintions with tho kings. In BBB 
Childebert of Aiistrada applied to him fora iroignition of the jKjwers, 
as papal reproaientativc, of the bishop of Aries—evidence of the survival 
of the traditional idea of dependence on the Ruinan Church, In grunting 
the request Gregory took occasion to develop his scheme of ooclesiastical 
discipline. Simony, interference with the election of bishops, the nomina¬ 
tion of Inyuien to the episcopate, were crying evils ! and the kirig^ wore 
responsible for them, lie believed that the Frankish monarchy, the 
purity of who^ faith shone by cumparison with the dark treachery of 
other peoples, would rejoice to carry out his wishes ; and in the notorious 
Brunhild he strangely found a deep religious sense and good dbpesitions 
which should bear fniit in the salvation of men : to her he tepcated the 
desinrsJ which he had expressed to Childebert and urged her to see that 
they were carried out, ile applied to her to put down crime, idoliilry% 
paganism, to prevent the possession by Jews of Christian shivcs—witli 
wJmt sucocJfs we do not know.. Unsuoccsjjful certainly he was when he 
c. uKii. Ur vcji- tt. cif+ ruL (a) 17 
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ur^ Theotloric ami Theodohert to restore to the bbhop of Turin 
the parishes which he had ioat during the barbariaD uivaaion and which 
the Frank L-ih kings were hy no means wiHing should be under the control 
of a foreign biahop. But with Brunhild be fi«nis always to have held 
the most cordial relations: she asked his t»dvice and nssisl^ce in 
niattcia of religion and politics, in regoitl to a (jocstion of marriage law 
and to the relation of the Franks with llie Empire iti the East, And 
throughout his pontificate the attitude of the kings was one of deep 
respect, that of the Pope that of father by counsel which easily wore 

the cloak of authority. i t 

it was thus that early in his pontificate Gregory warned Childebcrt 
and Brunhild, as he warned Veigilius and the bishop of Childebert’s 
realm, of the need of Lustont action a^ust the gross simony which wiu 
eating away the spiritual life of the Church. Young men, evil livers, 
lavmen stifttehed from the liusiiicss or pleasures of the world, were 
hurriedly ordained or hurrietUy promot^ and thrust into the high 
places of the Church. In 599 he addressed the bishops of Arlct, Autun, 
L%'o[u and Vienne in vigorous protest, laying to their charge at least 
tile acqiiiesccnni which made gross abuses possible. Heady though 
he was to submit to lawful exercise of the royal power in nomination, 
he utter! V forbade the ortlination of lay men i» high offiit-, as inexcusable 
and iiidefeiisiblc. iTie Chureh was to be strengthened against the world 
bv total prohtbitiou of marriage to the derg)' and by the summoning of 
yearly cjoujicils for the couliniiation of faith and mor^- In the councils 
ercrvthuig was to bo condemned which was contrary to the canons i and 
two prelates should represent him and inform him of what was done. 
'I'hc abbot Cyriacus was sent on a special mission, with lettcia to bishop, 
to kings and to the queen Brunhild, to bring discipline to the GaUican 
Church. But the murderous uncertainty of dynastic intrigues set every 
obstacle in the way of a refonn which might make the bishop less the 
creatures of the kings. To Thcodoric at one moment thunks were given 
for his Buhtnissiuii to papal romumnds, and he was directed to sinnuios 
a council. At another a special envoy was sent to indicate and insist 
on reform. At another letter aBier letter in vehement exhortation wax 
addressed to Brunhild, apfw^tly the real mler of the distracted redm. 
Bishop were again and again reproved, exhorted, reproached. But it is 
<lilficult, prhap through the scanty nature of the historical luaterkis of 
the priod, to discover cases of definite submisstou to the ppol authori ty. 
It was asserted with oil the moral fervour and all the sagacious prudence 
which bdoDged to the great man who «at in the ppal choir. It was not 
repudiated by Frankish kings and bishops: mthcr the assertion was 
revived with judicious politeness^ and respet 

But beyond this the evidence docs not carry us. I’hat the policy of 
the Frankish Stale was affected, or that the cliaiacter of the kings, the 
ministers of the Crown, or even the bishops, was moulded by the influence 
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of tlio Papacy it would be imposiiiible to say* Tyramioui and fratricidal, 
the Meroringian kings lived thdr evil lives unchecked by more than 
a nominal regard for the teaching of ChristLin moralbts. Hut Gregoiy's 
continual interest in the Frankbb Church waa not in vain- He had 
established a personal relation with the barboraus kings: he had created 
a papiii vicar in the kingdom of the South: in granting the pallium to 
the bishop of Autun he hod at least suggested a very special authority 
over the lands of the Gauls: he hod daiuied that the Homan Church was 
their umtber to whom they applied in time of need. If the practical 
result was snudt; if the Frankish Church niointaiiied a real kidependencK 
of Home, and Arles never tpecaniea papid viraHate; jet FraJikisb inoiiks^ 
priests, poets, as wdl as bishops and kings, began to look to Rome ns 
patron and guide* Venantius Fortuniitus, Colunibaiius, Gregory of Tours, 
in their didereut ways, shew how close was the relation of Gregory the 
Great to the religion of the Franks. 

Brighter was the prod^pcct when Gregorr turned from the moral 
chaos of Gaul to the growing unity of Spain* The Vbigothic race had 
produced a great warrior in Leovigild, whose power, as king of all the 
Gotlis, eaciended from Seville to Ninies. He obtainiHl for hia son 
Ilermenegild Ingundis the daughter of Brunhild (herself tlie child of 
Athanogildp Leovigild^s prcflecessor as ^Tsigotliie kingl and the Prankish 
king Sigebert. From Gregory s letters we learn a stoiy of martyrdom 
tta to which tliere is no reason to believe that he was deceived- Itigundh, 
beset hy Arian teachers who lind obtained iiitiueitce over Leoviglld, not 
naturally a persecutor, a tyrant or a fiuubtie, remained timi in her &ith, 
and when her husband was given rulo at SevtUo Am succeeded with the 
aid of his kinsman Letinder, bi^^ihop of Seville and friend of Gregorys 
converting him to the Catholic belief* ^Var wps the rcHiult, Lcovigild 
attacked his son, says John of Bidor, for rebeUion and tymnny. 
Hennenegild sought the <ud of the Catholic tiueves and “ the Greeks 
the imperial garrisons which liad remained since the partial reconquest 
of Spain by JustinJan. But l-£origild proved tlie victor: the tsuevic 
kingdom was extinguished, and HennenegUd woji thrown into prison* 
Ingundis escaped with the Greeks and died at Carthage on her way to 
Constantinople. Hemicnegild whs killed at Tarragoiui by Sigisbert'^ 
is the i^iniple stateincnt of John of Biclar^ Catholic bishop of Gemna, 
Gregory in his Oi/iloffuts tells the tale more fully. On lilHster Eve 586 
hv w'EUf ofhiired eommunion by on Anon bishop, and when lie refused to 
receive it 4it his lijuids he was mordent by the order of hh fatlier* He 
wm regarded ivs a luartyr and 18 April was observed throughout all 
Spain. His hipocl proved the seed of tlie faith. 

A year later bis brother Recated became king and accepUdCatholieism. 

Xo wonder,*' mys Gregory, *^tliftt he became a preacher of the true faith, 
for his brother wo.i a martyr, by who^ mcrifr» he is aided in bringing back 
many souU to the lioMmi of God*^ Nor could this have liappen^ hod 
cii. vjii. (u) 17—S 
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not Herfnenegild th& king laid doTSTi his life for the truth. ^ one 
Vbigolh died that in Any might live* In a great synod at Toledo 
Ilerared rtbjmed Arianism, and m May 589 wa# summoned the council 
which waK to L-onfifro tlic Catholidsm of Spain. I^ander preached the 
Hmioa which concluded the assembly, and reported to the Pope the 
orthodox fli)eech of Kecared, the acceptance of the creeds and decisions 
of the four general counci U and the enactment of canons to regulate the 
lives and professions of the nov Catholic people. Leander a letter was a 
veritable song of triumph for a victory to civiliAatlon as weU as rcligiou, 
and 05 such Gregory accepted it with delighl In later yeans the 
Pope corresponded witli Rccart-d himself, wisely refraining from mixing 
himself up in the Visigothic relatioTis with Constantiiioplet wheto 
Athanagild, son of the uiartyml Hermenegild, was being brought up, 
but praising him warmly for his devotion* and pointing liim, as was his 
wont, for warning and encouragement, to the day of doom wliich was 
always in his own thoughts. To Ijeander he wrote frequently to the 
end of his life. He had sent him a pallinni, through King Recared, as 
a recognition of ancient custom and of tlie merits of both king and 
prelate. He advised him, as he advised Augustine, In important matters 
of doctrine and practice. He gave him his P/ia/ora/ Care and Ins 
Mornlia: and he remained hia friend to the end of his life. At the 
exerei^ of authority over the Spanish Church Gregory made no 
attempt* He w'a.'i content to recognise the great miracle, aa he willed it 
to Reenred, of the conversion of a fjeoplc, and to leave to their kln^ 
and bishops the direction of their Cbmrh. But oubtide the Gothic 
dominions hbs letters dealt with a ease, in which hv believed that 
injustice bid been done to a bishop of Malaga, with great explictlness 
and claimed an authority which wa» judicial and political aa weU fw 
ecclesiastical* If the documents are gtmuine, as pirob^bk, they shew 
that Grcgoiy^ was prepared not only to use to the full the powers of the 
Kmpirc, when it was in agreeinent wuth him, for the redress of iTijustiee 
in Chnreh as wdl m State, but to extend by their means the jurisdiction 
and authority of Uic pipal see. Hut cqu^y vlesir is it that when he 
did so it wftfi justice he sought to establish, not petsonal power: Spain 
for a long while rematiiod to a conHidcmble extent apart from the 
general current of life in the Western Cliurdi. 

In June 603 the long agony with which the great Pope had so bravely 
struggled came to an end The Romans to whom he had devoted his life 
paid no inimediate honour to his uicmory t hut a legend in later days, 
baaed perhaps on a statement of his archdeacon Peter, attributed to him 
a special iiwpinirtion of the Holy Spirit, and ^ve rise to his represen* 
tations in art with a dovo hovering over hia head. His enormous 
energ)' Imd bwjucatlied to the Church a moss of writings which placed him 
among her four great doctors and exercised u powerful influence on tJie 
theology of the following centuries. For king Gregory was regarded as 
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the great ClmBtian pbiloaopher mid moralist, the interpreter ttf Holy 
Scripture, the teiicber of the rulers of the timrch. His s^maona, hla 
muric^ hiA dogmatic theology and his method of fntcrpietiitlon were for 
long the mo^ilels which the Western Church followed unquesdoningly. 
But the historical importance of his life would be as great as it 
had tic never written a single theological treatise- The intitjencse ot 
his career came from hb perEonol character, the intense power of 
the active Christianity which radiated from his sick bed m from his 
throne. 

Gregory emerges from the darkness of his age aa a figure w'hoin ineu 
can plainly see. His letters reveal him as few* other heroes of the 
Atiddle Age arc revealed : hardly any great ccdesiastic]^ Sflive Hemard 
and Becket are bo intiumtely known. We recognbe him m a stenL 
iloinaUf hating the harhariacis Os uiideaiii despising the Greeks m un¬ 
worthy of their share in tile Empire w'hich had sheltered them with ii*^ 
uaiDc. He was a paasioiiiitc advocate of Ji,istice betw'cen man and man, a 
guardian of iiieii's rights, ii governor jwt to repress wrong and to prem^rve 
the stability of the ancient State^ He was eminently practical, as a 
huilder, an ndininistmtor, a philanthropist and a patriot. No douhi his 
fiimc is due |>Artly to the weakness of hie predecessor In the Papacy and 
partly to the insignificance and wickedness that frdlowed^ Bnt his 
lame h due stiU more to the real achievement of his life. He gave 
to the Papacy a policy and a petition which were never aliandoncd 
or lost. 

^Fhe primacy of the see of Rome waf, by him translated into a 
practical system as well as a theory and a crml. His personal character, 
an<I that paosion of his for a justice more righteous even than that of 
the old Roman law, made his claim to hear ap|>ea]st to be Judge svs well 
as arbiter, seem more than tolerable, even natural and incvltabic. In the 
decay of otd civilisation, when the Empire, East fmd West, could scarce 
hold its own, there remained in Rome, pre^Tved through nJl dangers, a 
centre of Christian authority whidj could exerciMe, in the peraon of 
Gregoty, wisely, loyally, tactfully, the authority which it claimed* 
Gregory was indeed,as John the Deacon calls him, 

He cfjiild admonish princes, and rebuke Ux-gathererw: nothing schemed 
too small or too great for the exactiuBa of his survey, And, after the 
example of all great rulei-a, he founded a tradition of public servire 
which could be jiasseil on even by weak lumds and mcoinpetent brairiA. 
He made Christian Rome a centre of justice* He gave to tlie Papacy a 
policy of attracting to it^lf the best in the new nations which were 
struggling for the sovereignty of Italy* If it was impoa^ihle for the 
Empire to fight the liarharians, peace must he made with them, and if 
peace, a lasting peace. In any caae tlie Church should be ihelr home, 
and tyranny should be turned into love. Thet was his ideal for Italian 
and Lombard alike* And his principles, of even-handed justice, of 
cfi, «tj. (a) 
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potriotiHiTU of charitYj were the boji^ on which he eodcavdurcd to ereet 
4 fAbrie of pepdl snipr^miieyp From hift letter^ m from n ^toreboase of 
political wisidom, there dune in time mles in the Canon Law, and powers 
were doimed far beyond what ho had dreamed oL Where he was 
disinterested Icsoer men were greedy and encroaching: where he strtnre 
to do justice othere tried to make despotic laws. All over the Chiistiaii 
world Gregory had taught men to look to the Pope as one who could 
make peace and ensue it On this foundation the medieval Papacy was 
found^. Not long was it contented so to rest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF JUSTINIAN. 

With the ilenth of Jiistioian we enter on a period of traniitlon. 
The miigniltcent ciream of eslcoding the Romnn Empire to^it« anrieiit 
litoib seemed all but realised, for by the cMtnpnignJt of Belisariits and 
Natses, Africa, Spain and Italy had been reco^ier^ But the Wuiiiph 
luul crippled the conqueror: ofready ruinous overdraft* h^ anticipated 
the rcaourees which ought have safeguarded the fruits of victory, Boioe 
relaxed her grasp exhausted. Time was rinpng out the old and 
io tlic new, 'ITic next century wj» to fix in broad nuUitiw the bounds 
within which for the future the empire was to he oontainesJ. Now, if we 
will, the Roman world becomes Rvamtine. The sceular struggle with 
Petsift ends in tlie cxoltaliofi of the Cross over the worship of the sac^ 
fire, the Snssiuiids fall before the Arab enthusiiwK and in the East 
CoRstantinopte must meet cluwged conditiDns and on unexpected foe. 
In the West, while Spain is lost and but a harassed friurtioti of Italy 
remains, the outstanding fact b the HetUement of the Slav tribw in the 
lands south of the Danube and their recognition of the ovcrlordship of 
the Empire- A new Europe and a new Asia ore forming: the period 
tnnrki^ at oiic^ a cliinftK and a bfcgiittiing+ ^ 

During his lifetime Jiustinion hawi clothed no ct>liefiffi« ’^ith the 
purple, but he had constantly tidied upon JuiftiuV couaBcl^i ™ his 
intended succession was indicated by his appointment to the po*t 
of niropalatf$. Even on his lonely dmth-bed the Emperor mode no 
sign, but the senators were agreed. It was their secret that Justinwi i 
days were numbered, and they kept it well, prepared to foreatall^ ev^ 
rival. Through the long winter night Justin and his consort bophia, 
seated at their window^ looked over the sea and waited, Hcfi^ the da™ 
the message came; the Empenir was dead and the Roman world 
a new moimrch. Tlic court poet paints Justin's tears w he ^riwd the 
throne which the senators offerisl him —I ho patemat tristii rJ'«VM«u, 

I jvif JJI? TV (=/iijilirt*) mne. Corippus, in JUutJr"* /uifi'n*, *- 
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regalia aigm rrcujoi the fonnaliltes satisBed, he w«w eflaily ovemerauided, 
md WHlkcd through the silent city to the pnlocc which ww! closely gujtnled 
by the household troops under the future emperor Tibei'ius (14 Sov. 56ah 
lU^r, with the purple over his shoulders and wearing tile gems which 
had woo Irom the Gotha, Justin was raised aloft un the shield 
^-xL ; then the Chtnx'h gav^ nppmvii] * crowiaed 

with the diadem and bles^l by the patrioroh, he turned to the senate^ 
unng the old ege of his uncle much had been neglected, the treasuty 
exhausted and debts unpaid: all Justinian's thought and care had been 
set upon the world to come: the Empire shall rejoice to find the old 
wrongs righted under Justin's sway. In the company of Baduarius his 
wn-in-law, newly appointed euTopidaira, and escort^ bv the senate, 
the biij^ir then cnlereti the circus where gifts were distribut^ 
whiJe the populace acclaimed their chosen ruler. The proceedings 
appear to have been carefully planned; Justin met tlie debts of those 
who had lent money to liis uncle, and set free all prisotiem. At midday 
he returned to the ptlace. 'Hie last honoure to the diaul had >-et to be 
paids in solemn procession, with candles burning and the 'choir of 
vji^ns answering to the chanting of the piieste, the embalmed Iwily of 
.iusLman was borne through mo timing crowds to its golden sepulchre in 
the church of the Twelve Apostles. Forthwitli the dly gave itself to 
rejoicing in honour of tlic bnipcrors accession; amidst greenery and 
decorations, witli dance and gaiety, the cloud of Justinian's gloomy 

dosing years was dtspelled, while Corippus sang, “The world renews ite 
youth. 

Tho In iMUitem Jmilm of this poet kormte ia incleed a Hpcuitieiit 
of griat intereAt, For it painta the character and policy of Justin as he 
hiitLself wished them to be portrayed. His conception of his imperiai 
duty was the ideal of the unbending Komaji whom notliing could 
aBnglit. This spirit of exalted self-possession liad been shewn at its 
height when the senate was leader of the State, and it was not without a 
dciinite purpose tliat the role of the senate is given marked prominence 
m tlm (loeni of Corippus, Unfortunately for this lofty view of the 
Empire’s aod of the obiigntions of the uohilitVf it was precisely in 
the exc^irc power of the corrupt aristocnuiv that the greatest danmtB 
lay. valued as on opportunit}’ for extortion, luid riches 

gamed at the expjisc of the commonwealth secured imniuiiity from 
punishmeut. ^Vhen all the armies of the Eiupire were enifagctl in tlie 
struggle with PerRia, the government was forced to permit the niainte- 
nnnev in the European provinces of bodies of load troops; tills was 
apiiaretiUv ^so CAse in Egypt, and again aud again we see from the 
page^ of Jolin of Nifciou that the command of such military' force was 
employed ba an engine of oppression ugaimit helpless provincials. An 
iinsrnipulous captain would openly defy law and authority, and hod no 
hesitation in pillaging nnottenJing viliagcm. While fredv admitting 
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tlvut ihesie accounts of llifs coDdLlion of nlfalr^ in Egj^pt hiirdW justifv 
inft^rieiices to the character of tlic adcninistratioti in oth^^ parts 
of the Empire^ jet stories related by chroniclerft who wrote in-the 
enpitid suggeatt tliat elsewhere also tlie ordinary cour^ of justice was 
powerless to prevent an aristoenicy of officx* from pursuing unchecked its 
own jiersona] advantage. Justin^ wlio scorned to favour cither of tJie 
popular parties amongst the deuies^ looked to the nobles to maintain hit 
higli standard—and was dmppainteiL isiaiilar views underlay all his 
foreign policy : Home could make no coucessions^ for concessions were 
unworthy of the of the world before whom all barbarian trilies 

must bow in awe. We will not purchase peace with gold but win it at 
the sword's point : 

Jnstini nutu g:ente^ «t li¥a^ii3«<iUTitp 

Otunia temfi4:ji.t HipdiiJi viflor«b. 

—Fastuv non patiniui^ 

Here lies the poignant tragedy of bis reign. He would liavc had Ha me 
inspired anew wildi the high ardours of her tyitrly prime; and she aank 
helpless under the buffets of her foes. For himself his wiU was that incii 
should write of him : 

FmI virtuA rebur^nc tiH pnaMtuitior nelu, 

Pruileim coniuJinm^ elahilis juii<cl& vplontiui^ 

and yet within a few years hiK attendants^ to stay his freiiasicd vi^ilencet 
were terrifying him^ as a nurse her naughty child, with the dread naiue 
of a border sbcikh upon the Amhinn frontier. It is in fact of cardinal 
imporbince to realise tliat Justin at fri^t^liATcd the Faith of Shakespeore^s 
Bastard, **Coiiie the three eomej^ of the world in ami^ and we shall shock 
theii>,” 

Hut if tills policy were to be reaHsed there must be no internal 
dissension and the theological strife of .lustiiuan's last y ears must be set 
at rest. In concert with iToLiii^ his courtier patriarchb Justin strove long 
and anxiou-slj for uinoii. John the patriciorii on hi^ embassy to Persia, 
changed with the reconciliattoo of tlie ^lonophysitcs ; exilcil bishops 
were in due course to return to their secSf and Zcehariiit^ firehdumoi^ and 
court phyt^ician^ drew up an edict w'hich should heal the divisions 
between the friends and foes of the Council of Chalcedom But the 
fanaticif^m of tile iiiouLs at Ddliiiieuiu defeated John^f diplomaeyi and 
the renew'cd efforts of the Emperor wore renderof! Irnitlea^j* when Jacob 
Baradaeus refused to accept an invitadon to the capital^ JufttinV 
temper could no longer brook opposition^ and in the seventh year of his 
reign (571 “572) he in exasperation that tierce pcrsocutioa of 

the Monophyaites which is depicti^ for ns by mm of the sufTerens in 
the pages of John of Ephi^us^ 

^ V'f J+ tt^iLry, ''iTubjiTkiifai MabLaB Menlincti mit deal FAtriurtla^d Juliannaa 
ScLDLiijrtik<i*r' Z. tx. (iwm), pp, 
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Such UiMi trerc the aims and policy of the new moiiarcht With the 
haughty pride of a Rotnan Bii^i>cratt with hb ill'timed ohstituiey and 
impenous self-will^ J untia Oitng defiance at hb enemies; and he failed to 
inakt’ good the uhallenge. 

Seven days after hi* aetessioij he gave audience to Targasi/, an Avar 
aniba&S)ulor, who daimed the annual payment which Justinian had 
granted. Did they not merit a rewardi^ the envoy argued, for driving 
from Thraec the tribes which had eudangerid the capital?—would it 
uot indeed be penloiei to rcfiiise their request ? Plea and threat were alike 
of no av^l. Surrounded by the gorgeouR pageantry of a court reception, 
Justin oftered the barbarians the choice of peace or war; tribute he would 
not |wy; it were prodifpdity to lavish on Ixurljarians the gold which the 
Empire could ill aparc. He met their mumiurs with immediate action, 
dupped tile Avare acroH^ the strait to Chaiecdon, and only after six mniiths 
dismissed them—three hundred strong—to their homes. For a time 
iodeed the liiiipcrorV proud words appeared to Iiave had their efteertbut 
in truth tire Avars were hu^y in U'htiringia waging successful war with 
the Frank Uh Sigebert; their revenge for RoineV insult was jairfotce 
postponed, and Justin won free to turn his attention to the East, 

John Comentiolus, who bore to the Pensiao court the news of 
Ju^nians dentb and of his nepliew'*s aooe$«iotit vraa given instructions to 
raiM the question of Suania. Under the terms of the Fifty Years’ Peace 
which hail Ijcen concluded between Ihq two cuipiree in 'cOl, Chraroea 
had agreed to evacuate Lajiica: the Romans contended that Suania was 
part of Larica and must also be relimiulshed, Persia had not lulinitted 
this constmctioii of the agrectneiti, and the question still remained 
undecided, Suania indeed wm in itself of no particular value; its 
iinporlaiice lay in itsstratepe aftuatian,for thrmigli it the Peisians could 
attack the Roman frontier in Colchi.t 'nse posH^ion of Suania would 
secure Rome’s ^tion in the east of the Euxine, I’lie embassy was 
detained upon its journey and John foiuid tliat Saracen tribesmen who 
acknowledged PerEja’a overlurdship had arrived before him at the court 
of Madaiii; Justinian h(ul gnmle^l tlieio money payments on condition 
that they should not ravage the Homan fimiticnt, but these payments 
■l^tin hod discontinued, contenditig that they wens originollY voluntary 
gifts or that, even if they tuul been made under a binding engagement, 
the obligation ceased with the death of the giver. The unwisdom of 
the de»d,even though he were an emperor,cotdd not bind the living, and 
the days of weakness were now post. 'ITie Saracen clainiR were supported 
by tliosroes, but the matter was allowed to drop, while the Emperor by 
his envoy expressed hi* strong dc-aire for peace with Persia and for the 
maiotenance of the treaty betwcqn the two peoples. .John easuallv 
remarked that, if Lauica was evacuated, Suania by right should also 
M to Rome, The king apj,iarently accepted this view, but profcaoed 
himself bound to refer the qucKtion to hia miuisten, latter were 
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willmg to yield Uit terrilorv for a pricfii but Adik-tL coiiilitiortM 
hiiniilmting to the Empire tliAt John felt himself uniible to lutiept 
the proposed tcnnti, Tlie Jcing'A ctiiLn»e11oni m fnct M^ught by diplo- 
mntie delays to force Home to take action in Bimnia, aso that they 
might then object that the people llienitwlvt-i refused to bo subject to 
the Empire, llic plan suec^efl, John foolishly entered into cor¬ 
respondence with the king of Bimnio. Ily Urn inlen^entioii Persk had 
iceured a subject for negotiation^ and now promised that on amljassjidor 
should be sent to Constantinople to discuss the whole situation, Justin 
disgraced his envoys and Zich^ who^ besides bearing the congratulutions 
of Persia, was charged with praposals as to Suaoio, was stopped at 
Nkibis. Justin returneil thanks for the greetings of ChofirDes, but stated 
that os to any other matters Rume could not admit diR'iisston. On 
Zich's death Mebodes waaseut to Constuntitiuplc, and with him aiine the 
Saracen chle& for whom he cmvtjd audience. Ji^tin ^.hewetl himself =«> 
arbitrary and unapproochible that Mebodejs, though abandoning his 
patronage of the Saracens, felt that no course whs open to him save to 
ask for his difniiKUiL The question of Simnin was not debated, and 
Ainbros, the Arab chieftain, ^ve ordcRi to hss brother Cmnboses to 
attack Akmoundor, the heiul of the Saracoti tribesmen who were allierl 
to Rome. From the detailed account of these negotiations given by 
Menander the rwuter oheotly traces in Justin's overbearing and irritable 
temper a loss of mental bdam'e and a wilful i!«lf-a«icrtiun which is 
almost childish m its unreasoning violcncei 

Meanwhile the Emperor could not feel secure bo long ob hk cousin 
Jtistin^ son of the patrician Gennonus, woh at the hcful of the forces on 
the Danube^ guarding the passes agobiat the Avars: the gciieml was 
banished to Alexandria and there assassinated* It seems probable tliiit 
Jti»tin^s inusterful wife was mainly responsible for the murtier. About 
the same time Aetfaerius and Adtiimeus, senators and putridans, were 
accused of treason and executed (3 Oct, o6C*h 

In the West the iiidnencc of thequncstor of the palace^ Annatasius 
(a native of Africa), would naturally direct the Emperor^s atbention to 
that provinee. iTirough the pmefect Tliomos, peace was concluded with 
the Iferber tribesmen and new forts were erected to repel assaults of the 
kirlmrians. But these measurcR were checked* by the outbreak of 

^ Them name iLaulil an to the predm date of the munler of JwUii. Johume* 
BicUreusia BJwimuK it to the pome year aa the con^iracy of .tddiiea^ and AetheriiiR 
{i.e. ■'Vaa, III John% r^KkoDlnj^^Aiui. ii. Justim) and Evagrine elmrly p1iee« It 
before the trill of Addaeiii and AptHenofl (Era^, t, 1-3)^ TheophanftSj il would 
Appear wrongly, record^ it {p. 1144, 3) under the yew ATU-. — the promitient 
portion Dccapied hySophia, cf. Wirpriqlc Wrothj odaSofta Oui Impmai Bjfzttjitinr. 
OMflit rn tM JSrititk JfUiAiJH, 4oiv£di|i (IPOBb 

* For three autneqEifnt invpdonJt by the Moors in which one pmefect and laro 
migffiMin oif/frwn *em kitlHl, jw Joh, BicL, Hi fftroniiM (ed. Mammsefib 
11 . fia94)ji p^ and Diehl, pp. 4*a-4S0^ 
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hp^tiUticA in Kuropt^ between the l^iiibiirtb uml the Ci^pid^ In the 
war whu^h endued the LombELTclh gained the ndventA^, and the Gepidi^ 
then iHiiight io win the alliance of Jui^tm by the splendoiir of their 
f^fbi. B^nariuftj commanding in Scythia and Moesia, received orders 
to aid Ktinimundt and the Homan foricc^ won a victory over Alboin* 
nic latter^ looking around for aJIiesi in hia tnm^ appeaJtd to Baian^ the 
Khagan of the Avars^ who had jutit concluded a peace with Sigubert. 
The Loinbard^s Alboin urged^ were lighting not so much agaia^t the 
Gepidti am against their ally Justin, who but peecntly had refused the 
tribute which rlnstinian h^ conceded. Avars and l^mbanb unitctl 
would Iw inresirttihle: when Scythia and ThraL-e were won, the way would 
be open for an attack upon Ootintaiitinople. Baiaii at Hist declined to 
listen to tlie Lombard envoys, hut he fiddly agreed to give his assistance 
on condition that he should at onte receive one-tenth of all the animab 
belonging to the l^nibards, tbit half the spoil taken sliould be his, and 
that to him should fall the whole territory' of the conqueretl Gepids. 
Tlie latter were accused before Justin by a I^nihord cnibeL-isy of not 
having kept the promises which had b^n the price of the Roman 
alliance; this intervtfntion secured tlie neutrality of Uie Fjitiperor. 

\Vc know nothing of the struggle save its issue $ the Gepids 
weTC defeated on the Danube and drivea from their territory, while 
Kiminiund was sItudh But his graadimn Reptilimis carried the royal 
treasure in .safety to ConiittAiitinoplc^ while it would seem that the 
Roman troops occupied Sinniuni before the AvonK could seixe the city. 
Justin liospatchcd Vitolian, the interpreter, and Kouiitos os and^Of^sadon^ 
to Ikiian. 'fhey were kept in chains while the Avar leader att4icked 
Bonus in Sirmium : this city, Baion eLoimedp was his by rights it had 
been in the hatids oT the Gepids, and should now devolve upon him os 
spoils of the victuty^ At the same time he olFered conditions of peace 
which were remarkable for their eitreme moderation—he only demanded 
n silver plate, some gold and a Seythian toga; he would be disgraced 
before hia allies if he went empty-handed away. Tliese temi^ Bonus and 
the bishop of Sirmiiim felt that they had no Authority to accept without 
the Empeixirift approval, For answer Baion oitler^ 10,000 Kotrigur 
I Itiiuf to ctwA the Save and ravage Dalmatia, w hile ho him^lf occupied 
the territoiy^ which had funiierly belonged to Bie Gepids. But he was 
not ooTciou^ for war^ and there followed a ifucccetion of attempts at 
negotiation; the Roman genendrt on the frontier were ready to grant the 
AvhFs conditioiijt* but the autocrat in the capital held fast to his 
doctrinaire conceptionsi of that which Rome’s honour would not allow 
her to tmncefle. Targitius and Vitalian w^re sent to Constantinople to 
demaiul the ^^urrender of Sirnifum, the payment to B^an of fcmnis formerly 
rtwived frtmt Justinian by the Kotrigur and Utigur Hun* who 
now tributary to the Avars, and the delivery of the [len^n of Usdiljodt 
a Gepid fugitive. The Emperor met the propofsals with high^ounding 
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woTils and ItqnuB was bidden ta prepare for war. Nci succefcj^ can have 
attended the ItnniAii arm^, for in a siecond enibusiay Targ^iluiR added to 
hh fornier demands the paymwt of arrcans by the Empire, Bonuti was 
clearly Ineapalile, argued Justin, and Tiberius was accordingly sent to 
arrange terma^ After some military it would seemf he tron- 

cunrcfJ with Apsich in a pmpoaa] that land sliould Tmj furnished by tlie 
Homans for Avar settlement^ while bohs of Avar chieflains should be 
pledges for the good faith of their fellow-countrymen. Tiberius went to 
Constantinople to ui^ the acceptance of these terms, biit Justin was 
not sathilied: let Baian surrender his own sons as hostages^ he retorted^ 
and once more despatches to the ofHcei^ in command ordered vigorous 
and aggressive action. Tiberius letumed to be defeated by tbc Avars^ 
and when yet another miii^ion reached the palace, the Hmpemr rcahsed 
tlmt the honour of Home must give place to the argument of force. 
Peace eondudedt mid the Avius retired (end of 570 The enunse 
of the negotiations throws into dear relief the views and aims of Justin, 
while the experience Urns gained by Tiberius serv^ed to mould his policy 
as emperor^ 

For the rest of the reign the East absorbed the whole energy of the 
State. In order to undcnttaiid dearly tlie causes which led to the war 
with Persia it is necessary to return to the year 56S, when Cfiristantincipk 
was visited by an embassy from the Turkss. This [Hxipk, who hml only 
recently made thdr appearance in Wesstem Asia, bad some ten years 
before overthrown the nation of the Ephthnlites and were now themselves 
the leading power in the va^t stretch of connfciy between China and 
Persia* The western Chines* kingdom was at tin tea their tributarv^ at 
other time* their ally; wiih a vhkrn of the poBsibilitieri which their 
geographica] position offered they voiipired to be tlw intcrmedkrii^ 
through w'hose hands should pastv the commerce of West and East. 
Naturally enough they first appealed to Persia, but the C£>iinr4e1s of a 
renegade Kphthalite prevailed : tlie 'Furkis were^ he nrge<l, a treacherutis 
people, it would be mi evil day for Pen^ia if she octX'pted their alliance. 
Dimbiil however, Khan of the Western Turk* uikler the siirjeminty of 
the great ^lo-kfln\ only relinquished the project when he discovered lltat 
the members of a second emba.s5y had 1 ?cm;ii poisoned Ijy Perhiari treadierTp 
Then it wa>i that bis counsellor ^laiiiaeh advised that en%'oys should 
be sent to the Roninii capital, the greatest etnjmriuin for the silk 
uf China. It was a remarkable propc^aj: the emperors had often 
sought to open up a route to the Kaat which would be free from 
I'ersia'^s interference:—Justininn^ for example^ leid w'ith this object 
entered into relations with the Ethiopian court—but an great sucreas 
had attended their effufts, and now it was a Turk who unfolded a Bclieme 
whereby the products of East and Wiast shuukl fioi* and reposs without 

* Hilzihotilos (SU-^ybal-fearft-<p)faii)p 
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entering Pcreian toritorj', while the Turks drew boundless wealth os the 
middletnen between China onrl Koine. Obrioush' such a compact would 
not Ik awiuieaced in by Persia, but Pcrsin was the corntnon foe: Turk 
and Kontan must fonn an offensive and defensive alliance. Home was 
troubled in her European provipefis by the raids of Avar tribes and these 
tribesmen were fugitives from the Turk: Rouian and Turk united Muld 
free tbe Empire from the scourge. Such was the project. The attitude 
of RonicV ministers was one of beiicvokul Miteresb They desired in¬ 
formation hut were unwilling to Lonimit thenisctvcs; an embassy was 
accutdiugly despatched to assure Diimbul of their friendship, but when 
the Klian set off upon a campaign against Pei^na, Zenmrchus with the 
Roman forces began the long march l>ack to Constantinople'. On the 
joiinicy he was forced to alter his route through fear of Ptusian ambuahea 
in Suania; siupicitins were dearly already aroused ami it would seem that 
for a time the negotiations with the Turks a^re dropped*. More than 
i-tiin was needed to induce Choaroc* to declare war. 

In 571 Persian Armenia revolted and appealed to the Empire 
It would fict-m tliat Justin liad Imcn atteuiptiog to forre upon his 
Aniieuiau subjects acceptance of the orthodoi Chalcedonian doctriue, 
and Chosroes in turn, on the advice of the magi, determiued to impose 
the worship of the sacred lire upon the whole of Persarmenia. The 
Sureiw with SOOO annerl horsemen was sent to Doviii with orders to 
establish a fire temple in the city. The Catholicoa objected that the 
Armenians, though paying tribute to Qieir Persian uverlord, w'ere yet 
free to pmetLse their own religion. The building of tlw temple was 
however begun in spite of protests, but ter thousand armed Armeniara 
implored the Surma to ky the matter iKfore Chosroca, and in face of 
this foree he was coiopell^ to withdraw. Meanwhilp, it appears, the 
Annetimns liad seeuted from Justin a prombe that they would be 
welcomed within the boundaries of tbe Empire, and tlmt religious 
toleration would Ik granted them. On the return of the Surena in 
couiitiAnd of 15,000 iiion with directions to cany into execution tlie 
originnl deaign, 80,000 Armcmaus scattered the Persian forces and killed 
the ISutiina, and his severed head was enrried to the patrician JustinLm 
who was in rvadiiitss on the frontier at 'ilieodosioptis. At the same time 
the Iberians, with their king Gorgenes, went over to the ItomaiLs. Tlie 
fugitives were well received; the nobles were given high positions and 
estates, while the Roman province was exeus^ three years’ tribute. 

It vaA just at this time (571*578) that a new payment to Persia fell 
due under tlie tcmii* of the peace of 561-508, Chosrocs having insisted that 


1 The emhoiaiy of aemarclm* In dated 373-^73 by John of v). 23, 

* The later emlvissj- of VsientinTO in fi7fi-fi7l>p™kEOd unlastiiijr result. On ttw* 
Marquart, " HtstoriwbeiiliMMn ru den nlttOrliiwheii Inschriftea,'' 
I'tfflnn Orirntat JounuiJ, xu. PP* 157—200. 
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pTCviaus iiuitaliTicjiia; ^libould be pftid in advance. SefetK^tbes furived 
(proljably early In 57S) to ttMttind the Emperor of his oblL^tions. In 
tlie judi^ient of Cho^roei it vrws to Persia's pneaent odfontAge that the 
peace should lenmirt unbroken. iTic disagreeable question of fiuonia 
wa-rt shelved for the time, and Rome's daims were quietly igTiorcd. 
Sebocthes preserved a studied silence in relation to the disturbances in 
Arnrenin and, when Justin mentioned that country, even appeared willing 
to recognise the rights of the Christian inhabitants. On dismissal^ ho^v- 
ever, be was warned by the Emperor that if ft finger was mi&ed against 
Armenia it would be regarded ns a hostile act. Justin indcjed seems to 
luive l^D anxious to force Persia to take the aggressive- lie chose this 
nionient of diplomatic tendon to send the niiigisfrianuif Julian on a 
mission to Arenas, then reigning in Ahy&dnia over the Axuniite kingdom* 
nie envoy poi^uaded Arethas to break faith with his Persian suzerain, 
to send hi^ merchandise through the country of the Hoineri lea by way of 
the Nile to Egypt and to Invade Persian territory'. At tlie hi;^ of his 
Saracens the king made a successful foray and dismissed JulUn with 
costly gifts and higii honour^ Evidently Justin lionsidered that Chosiws 
was onlv waiting until the Roman gi^ld hiid been safely received, and that 
he would then declare war an the fir^l favourahle opportunity. 

The Emperor determined to strike the first blow, 'llie continimiicc 
of the pcac'e entailed heavy periodica] payments, and throughout Ills 
reign Justin was consistently opposed to enriching the Empire's enemies^ 
at idle expense of the natiuEia] trcftsiify!. 'Phough the Mulwiidie^ paid to 
Persia were to be devoted to the upkeep of the northern forts and the 
guarding of the passes against eastern invaders, it was easy for any 
unkindly critic to iwprf^ent them oh tribute paid by Rome to her rival* 
Agidji hfid welcomed tlie 'rurkish overtures: the power which hiid 

overthrown the Ephthalites would, he thought, be a formidable ally in 
the coming struggle* Further, through the mistakcf^ in diplomacy of his 
own envoy, ijuania hod^ remained subject to Chosrocs, and it was now 
additionally neeeBsarj that the country should belong to the Empire* 
since Persian ambushes rendered in;9cK;ui:c the tnaie route to Turkish 
territory from which so much ^as hoped. But above all the cfipital had 
been d€?eply stirred by the opprfcision of the Anneniiina: Justin was 
resolved to champion their cause and, as ti Christian monarch, to challenge 
the persecutor in their defence. When the amboswuloix of the Fmtikish 
Sigebert returned to Gaul early in 575 they were full of tlic sufferinga of 
tlie Amieniansj it was to this cause, they told Gregory of Tour*, that 
the war with Fcreia was due. 


* TTiif Invukm » by Thenplsmiiea {244-245) to the yoar 570- On thtm 

ocenuat of. G. IM H^um fmp. Tibeni (Letpsic, 

1002), p* 3a 

* Cr tbc story in John of Ephnm>, n- 23- 
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The Perj^du Fiighl Jrom Melitetie [ 575-^77 


Obviously the immediate question was the state of uiTiiirs in the 
East In the spring of 575 Tiberius sent Trajan, quaestor and 
physician^ with the former envoy Zaehjirias to obtain a cessation of 
hostilities for three years both in "the East and Armenia; if that was not 
j>assib]e, then in the East excluding Armenia, Peraia however insisted 
that no truce could be granted for any less period than Hve yMTS, 
and the amhus^^ors therefore eon-sented* subject to the approval of the 
Emperor^ to accept a truce of live years in the East alone^ Home under¬ 
taking to pay annually SOtOOO gold rwinitmaia. These terms Tiberius 
rejected: he wanted a truce for two years if po^ible» but in no event 
would he accept an agreement which would tie hia hands for more than 
three yearn: by that lime he hoped to be able fiucceasrfully to withstand 
Per^iia in the field. At last Chosnoes agreed to a three years* treaty 
which was only to affect the Ea^!^t and was not to include Annenia, 
Meanwhile^ before the res-nlt of the negotiations waa known, dustiinoiii 
son of the murdered Juatin, was appointed general of the East* ELarly 
iti the suininor, however, Choaroes with unexpected energj- marched 
north and invaded Anuenia; PcKsarmenia returned to its all-^ance^ 
and by way of the canton of Bogrevond he advanced into the Rairnm 
province and eucaiiiped Ijeforc Tlieodosiopolis. 'rhia the key of 
rersimiienia and Iberia, lie resolved to capture, and thence to proceed 
to Caesarea, the iiietit>poljs of Cappidoda. ITie siege, however, was 
soon abandoned, and near Scljaste the Persians met tire Homan 
anny under Justinian, who had now assumed command in Armenia. 
Personal jealousies paraly:^ the fiction of the imprial troops, ojid 
the enemy was thus able to capture and hum Melitene, Then 
the fortune of war turned- Chosroes was foit-ed to flee across the 
Euphrates and, with the KomaiiJi in hot pursuit, only escaped with 
great loss over the uiountaJiis of Karcha. Justinian followed up this 
advantage by Kpending the winter on Persian soil. His troops pillaged 
And plundered unchecked, and in the spring of 576 he took up tiLi 
position on the frontier, 

Tlie shame of the flight from Melitene was a severe shock to Persian 
pride, and there seemed eveiy pmspect tbit now' at Loat pence would be 
concluded, ,^t Athraeloii, near l>uia, Mebodes met ilomc's envoys John 
and Peter, patriciamii and setmtors, together with Zacharins and Theodore, 
count of the treasury. During the negotiations however Tamchusm 
defeated Justinian in Armenia (576)- Ebted by this victory, the 
Persians witlidrew the concesaions which they had already made. Still 
all through tlie years 576-577 the plenipotentiaries diseu^j^ terms; two 
(mints Htood in the way of a final settlement: Peraia eld toed the right 


'Hbimaf IE ami ool iis Swofui poAtian wn» tiaw and ■* 
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to punish these Aniieniau fugili^'ts who in 5T1 liad fled to the Etopire, 
and these Rome abciolutely declined to surrender, while Chos.roc4 in turn 
persisted in his refusal to consider the ceajjion of Dam which Tihenus 
demanded. In S78, when the three yenra’ truce had all but expired, 
ft new eniiiassy headed hv ^L^rajan and ^acharias began the task 
afresh. 

Meanwhile, in 57S, to put a stop to tlic mutual diascnsioiia of the 
Itoioan generals 'nberiu* appointed as tomiriandcr-in-chief of the eastern 
troops Maurice, a Capimdocian of Ambissua, descended, it waji wiitt, from 
the aristocracy of old Home', who had formerly sen-aj as tlie Emperors 
/iotarlu.f and whom, on becoming Caestar, he had createdftWMJ-fJifHWtorwm. 
With the means supplied to him by Tiberiua, Maurice at once began to 
rals<c ft foTTuidalile orniy; he enrolled men fritm his own native cnuntiy, 
and enlisted recruits from Syria, Iberia, and the province of ILinzit. 
\Vith these forces he successfully invaded Araancnf, captured the strong 
fortress of Aphoumon, and carried back with him thousands of t’ersiftos 
and much spoil. 

In the autumn of this year (578) Justin, who had tempomrily 
reoox^red his reason, croivned Tiberius Emperor (5JG Sept.) and eight days 
later, on 4 Oct., his troubled life wan ended. 

'nberiuM now nn ever sought military triumphs only aa a means to 
diplomatic ends. In HHwet)Ucnce of the victoriea of the summer he had 
in hi* liands numerous importaitt captive*, some of them even connexions 
of tlie royal house. He at once despatched Zucharias and a general, 
Tliuodore by name, giving them full powurii to conclude peace and 
oflering to return the priaoners of wi*r. 'Fhe Emperor professed himself 
prepurerl to surrender Ibcrjii and Pensarmeiiia (but not those tefugea 
who liod fled to the shelter of the Empire), to evacuate Arzancnc and 
to restore the fortress of Aphouinuti, while in return Dara was to be given 
Ijittli to the Empire. Tiberius was dc*irous of arriving at a speedy 
agreement, no that the enemy might not gniti lime for collecting teiu- 
foreeinenta. Despite the delay of a counter mission from Peraia then; 
wfts every prospect that Rome's conditions would be accepted, when In 
the early" spring of 579 Choorow died and was succeeded on the Ihrotio 
by IJmi'iiul. Thougli the Emperor was willing to offer the mme terms, 
(imiiMl pracTastinftted, while making every effort to provision Dam 
mid Nisibis mul to raise fresh levies. At length he definitely refu-wsl to 
surrender Dura and stipulated anew fur an annual money jjayment 
{siinnncr, STS'), The military and diplomatic operations of the years 
579-SHI , though intcrwliiig enough in themselves, did not really alter 
the general position of nffairri. 

Thus inconclusively dragged on the long hostilities between the rival 
|iowcra in Uie £a.st, but in Europe the Avan had grown discontented 

I A l«ter tnnhtioii ronuiictn him with Aimealat cf. //. & sn- (tOtOb P- 
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with the Empire's TargitiiiJ^ wils sent in aW to receive the 

tribute^ but immediately after the envoy^s departure H^ion started with 
his rude flotitia down the Danube and, nuirchinj^ over the acek af 
pountry between tliat rivej" and the Save^ Appeared before ^imiiun) and 
there began to contitruct a bridge. When the Bn man genera! in 
the neighbouring fortress of Bingiciunuin protested at this violation of 
the peace the Khagan claimed that his sole aim was to ciros the Stive in 
order to mareh through tim territory of the Empire, rerross the Danube 
with the help of the Kcmniri deet, and thus attack the common eneiii}^ 
the Slav invadem, who had refused to render to the Avars their annual 
tribute. Sinoioiu was without stores of provisions and hail no effective 
garrison. Tiberius had reiictl upon the continuance of the peace and all 
his Avaibible troops were in Armenia and Mef^ipotanda. When Baion^s 
Htnbassador ami'll in the capitah the Emperor could only temporise: 
he himself wiis preparing an mcpeditioii Hgiiiost the Slai^ but for tlie 
present he would suggest that the mDment was ill-chosen for & camjiaign^ 
siore the Turks were occupy iog the Chersooese {Bosporos had fallen ioto 
their honda in 576) and might shortly advajire westward, 'rhe Avar 
envoy was not slow to appreciate the true poritioo, hut cm the return 
journey he and the attendant Romans were slain bv a bond of Slav 
pillagens—this fact castiaJly tiicntiooed givcjs us sonic idea of the con¬ 
dition at this time of the ojk^o countcv'-’Side in tlic Ojinubian provinces. 
Meanwhile BHian had been pressing forward the building of the bridge 
over the Save, and SoWlios^ tlic new Avar Ambassador, now threw off 
the mask and demanded tlic cvacuatian of Simiiiinn “ I would !!^>oncr 
give your master^ Tiberius replied, one of my tw o danghtere to wife 
than f would of my own free will surrender Biniiiuni." The Danu1>e 
imd the Save were held by the enemy, and the Emperor had no army, 
but through Ulyria and OalmatiA officers were sent to conduct liie 
defence- (In the ifilonds of Casia and CAtbonaria iTieognifl met the 
KhogaUf hut negotiations were fruitier. For two ycow, despite fearful 
hardships, the city Twisted, but the governor was incompetent, and the 
troops under "ITicogritri iniidec|Uiitc, and at last, some abort time ^forc his 
dca th, I'i beriies to save the ritiifeiis, .sscrittced Si rmium. ITie in habi ton ts 
were g^led life, but all their posf^ic^iiH were left in the hands of the 
barbarians, w ho al>?o exacted the auin of 240,000 nomhrnfUa as payment 
for the three yeans' orrcais (580-582) due under the tcnits of the former 
Agreement which was still to reniAin in force. 

It was during the in vestment of Birtniuni that the Slavs sehed their 
golden hour, lliey pocin^l over "rhmec and Thessaly, scouring the 
Ronian prorincKi as far a:^ the Long Walls—a flood of murder and of 
ravage: the bUtek hoiror of their onset still darkens the of John 
of Ephesus. 

In Llie year which saw the &11 of Sirmium (588) Tiberius died. Feeling 
that his end was near, on 5 Aug. he create! Maurice Caesar and gave 
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Accemmn of Maurice 

to liim th« name of Tibeiiu5^^;at the time the Ejnperor's elder 
daughter waa nnnicil CoiLataiitina and betroth<»l to Maurice. Eight 
days lAtcr-i before an o^mblage of representotives of army, church and 
people^ Tiberius crowned the Caesar Emperor (13 Aijg,) and on 14 Aug. 
582, in the palace of the Hebdoiucm^ he breathed bis last. The marriage 
of Alauricc followed hard on the funend of his father-in-law. We would 
gladly have learned uions of the policy and aims of Tiberius. We can 
btit dimly divine in him a practical statesinoji who with mm prescience 
had seen what was pos:jible of achievement and w'here the Empire'^ true 
future lay. He fought not for conquest but for peace, he struggled to 
wiu from Persia a recognition that Rome w’as her p<sa-* that on a basis of 
Mjciurity the Empire might work out its internal union and concentmte 
its strength aromitl the shores of tlie eastern Medilermnean. 
sins of nicn^” says, the chtunicier, **were the reason for his short reign. 
Men were not wrorthy of iso good an emperor.^ 

*^Make your rule my fairest epitaph’* were the words of Tiberius 
to Maunce, and the new monarch undertook his task in a spirit of high 
seriousness. At his accession Maurice apjKiiuted John Alystakoti coin- 
inaiider-iu-chief of tile ea'^tem armies, and this position he held until 
584, when he was superseded by Fhilippicus, the EmperDr''s brother-in- 
law. l"be details of the mill tar}’ operations dunng the years 582-5B5 
cannot be given here it may be sufficient to ^tate that their general 
result was indeckive—mc^t of the time was spent in the capture or 
defence of iMoloted fortresses^ or in raifb upon the enemy's territory^. 
No pitched battle of any importance occurred till 586* Philippieus 
hod met Mebodc;^ at Amida in order to discuss terms of peace, but 
Persia hod deinfind^Kl a money paymentt and such n condition Maurice 
would not accept. The Roman general* finding tliat negotiations were 
u.sole?5S» led his forces to Mount Imla, and at i^locbon the armieis engaged. 
The Fersians were led by Kardari^ijifl while ^lebodes eofninaiided on 
the right wing and Aphraates, a cousin of Kardorigan, on tlie left. 
Fhilippicus was pcrsuailLd not toad venture his life in the forefront of tile 
l»attle,so that tlie Homan centre was entrusted to HeracliuH, the father of 
the future emperor. Vitalius fot^ed ApheoAtes* while Wilfred, the proefect 
of Emesa, and Apieh the Hun opposetl Mebodes. On a Sunday morning 
the engagement began; tlie right ^ing routed Aphrantes, but was with 

^ R wc^ultl tliAt Germjinyffirafi nlno C'AoiAr hot decline<i Ih^ 

blhtiea which Maarlca wais prepared to usume. 

" A nbari chroiiolo^al nala mAy however af sMrviea. autumn t John 

Alytffajcon oofiinumdar-Jn-cliivf in Armenm^ KoniAn poe^e^ on NyinpJitus tumvd 
into m rout ihitiu^h Jealousy of Koursi 4^3; Capture of fort of Akhaaj near 
Martyropoliij hy Rnme. Pc»;e ucgutialloiift bolweeu Rome otid ParsUu 5M ^ 
MafTia^^ of PliUippieuR to Gordia^ lUrUr of : Fhilippieat appointed to 

micceed ■Toliti ia the Esst, Bo fortifiea MonohartOii and .tmToije* country round 
SIsiMs. SH&i PkilIppkuA till noUret to l^iutyrnpollKr ^Hapluimu mud tbo Hmi 
Apatch succettfully defeud ^f onakartou. 
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diflicttlty recalled from itn capture of the IVrsian tinggagp < the defeated 
troops now strengthened the cnem^^'s centre and some of the Roman 
horse were forced to dismount to steady the tanks under IlcTadius. 
But during a desperate Imnd-to-hond stmggle the uivalry charged 
the Persians and the day was won; the left wing pursued the troops 
under ^ttebodes us far rw* Dam. Philippicus then began the siege of 
the fortress of Chloimra, but his position was turned liy the forces under 
Kaitkrigati: a sudden panic seired the Roman cooimander, who ded 
precipitately under cover of night to Aphoumon. Hie enemyi susper^ting 
tr^hcry, advanced with rautiotiT but enonintcml no resistance, while the 
seizure of the Roman baggage-train relieved them from threatened 
starvation. .Across the Nymph)us by Amida to Mount Iznla Philippicua 
retreated; here the forts were strengthened and the coniinand given to 
Hcnwliua, u'ho in late autumn led a pillaging e^peditioti across the Tigris. 

Hie flight of Fhilippicus may well have been due, at least io part, to 
H fresh attack of illness, for in <>87 he was unable to take the field, and 
when he started for the capital, Hemelius was left as coiiiimiodcr in the 
East and at once began to restore <irder and discipline among the Roinnii 
troops. 

Maurice fl well-intentioned pission f<»r economy had led him to issue 
an order that the soldiers* pay should be reduced by a quarter; PhilippicuA 
clearly fell that this was a highly dangerous and inexpedient loeasure—^ 
the army's anger might lead to the proclamation of a rival emperor} be 
delayed the publication of the edict, and it was probably with a view of 
explaining the whole situation to his mnstcr that, despite his itliiesH, he 
set out for Constantinople. On his journey, however, be learned that he 
Inul Ikhtii su|)er!iedcd and that ^nscus liacl Inn?)) appointed commander- 
in-chief. If ^fauricc had ccascid to trual his brother-in-law let the new 
general dn what he could: Philippicus wouhi no longer stay his hand. 
From Tajrsns he ordered Ilcmclii)s to leave the army in the hands of 
Norecs, governor of Constantiim, and hinuelf to retire to Armetiia ; be 
further directed the publication of tlie fatal edict. 

Early io 088 IMscus arrived in Antioch. Hie Roman forces were to 
coDredtrate in ^lonokarton; and from Edessa he made his way,accoiTipanjecl 
by the bishop of i Janiasciis, towards the camp with the view of celebrating 
hosier amongst his men. But when the troops came forth to meet him, 
his Imughtincss and fatJtire to observe the customary military usages 
disgusted the army and at this critical moment a report spread tliat their 
pay was to be reducctl. A mutiny forced PriseiUi to take refuge in 
Constoutino, and the fears of Philippicus proved well founded. Ger- 
iiumus, commander in the Lebanon district of Phoenicia, was against his 
owo will proclaimed emperor, though he exacted an oath that the 
MildicrH would not plumler the luckless provincial.-!. A riot at Constantino, 
where the Emperops statue» were overthrown, drove the fugitive Priscus 
to £dessa,and thence he was bounded forth to seek shelter in the capital. 
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Mauri<x»oiilv™iir«*‘^to reappoint Phillppiyuatothe,.upreaiecoo«nimd 

in tho Eust, but the anny, which had elected its own offirere, 

be thus easily pacified; the troops solemnly swore ^t 

receive the nomiuee of ah emperor whom they no longer Mknowled^. 

Meanwhile, as was but iwturel, iWaseired her opportumty and mvestec • 

Coiustantina, but Germanus prevailed upon his men to take action and 

the city was relieved, 'fhe soldiers' resentment was l^Hined byjje 

skilful diplomacy of Aristobulus, who brought from 

and Germanus was able to invade Perem with a fo^ «f ^ 

'Ilmiurh checked by Maroustas he retired in safety to the Nymphius, and 
at Martvropolis Miirou^os was defeated and killed by the muted muon 
foreea: "three thousand captives were taken, among them m^y 
Pei^ians, while the spoils and standards were «nt to 
the signal that the army was once more prepared to acknowledge the 
Emperor, and aU would have been well hail not lelt it 

to imist that l»hilippii.iis should ogtdn be acceptetl by the Wps ^their 
gcncnd. This however they refused to do, even when .Vndrwis, 
nf the impcnal shield-bcarers, was sent to them ; nnd only after a jears 
ccRaition of hostilities (688^) w« the army, through per^md 
influence of Gregory, bishop of Antioch, persuaded to o'^^J former 
eninmander (Easter’SflO). Philippioiw did not long ^joy his 
About this time Martvropolis fell by treochery into Per^n luuids, aijd 
with the spring of 590' the Roman forees maiched into Armenia to 
recover the city. When he feilcd in this PhiHppicus was Huper^ed by 
Cumcntlolus, and although the latter was iinsucet-saful, lleradius won 
a brillumt victor)- and capturwl the enemy's ^’“P- . 

U is at first sight somewhat surprising that the I ereians had 
inactive during the year 589, but we know that they were fully enga^ 
with internal dlfHcoities, Tlie violence of Orenizd 1^. it seems, cai^ 
a dangerous revolt in KosLslan and Kerman, wid m faceof l^rel 
Persia accepted an offer of help from tl« Turks. Onee admitbd into 
Khora-san, Schawch Schah disregarded his promises and ^lan^sou^- 
wards in the directinn of the capital, but was met by 
governor of Media, and was defeatwi m the mountaiiw of Ghilan. The 
power of the Turks was broken; Uiey could no long^jr exact, 
tound to pay, an annual tribute. After this si^id auccesa ^nm. 
Cobin undertook an invasion of Roman temtory m the 
the Pcisians encountered no resistance, for the imperial fo^ 
centrated in Amcnia. Maurice sent Romanus to enga^ « Arox^ 
Albania, and in the valley of one of the streams flowing into Ui^i^ 

Bahram was so severely w'orstwJ that be scire tlie 

from his command by OrmirelH Thu* disgraced he de rro 

* This Is not the uaaalljr iccepted elirotioloKy. Tti* present So 

m sop^>n the v«- bore lAeii in . paper ua the lilererj- cn.ton,ci.«. of the history 

of Th^phyUrtM 5^traq<altA, 
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crown for but veiled his real plan under the pretext of ehampiDn- 

log the cause of Chosroe*^ OrmL^^s ^dcst son*. At the time a plot 
wa§ fornwd in the palace, and Bahuani wm fore^s tailed t the cunspiratiini 
dethrooed the king and Cho^roes was crowned at Ctesiphon. But after 
the assassiiiation of Orniiscd the new luonorch was imable to maiotaio 
his position: his troop dc±serted to Bahrain, and he was forced to throw 
himself upon the merey of the Emprtir. As a helpless fugitive the 
King of kings arrived at Circcaium and craved Home's piotcction, offer¬ 
ing in return to nartore the lost Anneniati provinces and to siirteiHler 
Martyroplis aud Dora, De^tpite the coutiseLi of the senate, Maurice 
saw in this strange reverya] of fortune a chance to tennimte a war which 
was draining the Empire''s strength: his resolve to accede to his enenivV 
request was at oiire a courageous and a statesinaiilike action. He 
furnished ChocutMhi w ith men and money, Narscti toot coinniand of the 
trcx>p and .lohn My^iakon mairhcd from Anueiiia to join the army. 
ITic tw o forces met at Sargoaa (probably Sirgan, in the plain of Ushnei*) 
and in the neighbourhcHHl of Ganzaca (Takhti-SoleYniikJi) defeated and 
put to flight Bohniti], while Chosrocs recnvereitl hh throne without further 
resistance. ITie new monarch kept his promises to Rome iiiid stirronnded 
hiinself with a Ruman body-guard (591), By this interposition ^fauriw 
had restored the Empire's frontier^ and had fmded the loiig-dmwn sbuggJe 
in the East. 

In 59i4 therefore he could traiisport his army into Europ^ and was able 
to employ his whole ndlitaTy force in the Danubioii provinces, Maurice 
himself went w ith tlie troop let far m AncMidus, when he was recalled 
by the preseiicE of a Persfian embassy in the capital. The chronology of 
the next few years is confused and it ih impossible to give here a detailed 
account of the campaigns. Their general object was to fnaintaiti the 
Danube aa the frontier line against the Avars mid to restrict the forays 
of the Slavs, In thi^ Prisciis met with considerable success;, lyut Peter, 
ifauTice's brother, who superseded him in 59^1 dbpLayed hopeless 
inconipetency and IViKCUS was reappointed 1. In 600 ComenEoIiw, 
who woB, it would app(^, iti comnuind against his own will, entered 
into cainriiunii:mtiotia with the Kho^ in older to secure the dijs- 
ccimliture of the Roman forew: he was, in fact* anxious to prove that 
the attempt to defend the northern frontier was khuur lost. He 
ultimately fled headlong to the capital and only the personal inter¬ 
ference of the Emperor stifled the iiiquirj^ into hU treacheiy. On this 

^ TTiere seems no sufficient erideuee for tin? theory tfaal Bahram Cobfo rf Jied on 
■ legitiinM elaiai aa rejire^ntiiij^ the pnio-SomDid dynuty^ 

* See H. C, Rawlinw^ " Memoii- on the situ tfi ihf AtrojAtonuin EcbdlaEiA/' 
J^iurfkil fAe Royai OcoffmpAiaU Sort^jt fl&40)^ p|i. 71 ff, 

* See niR{H by H. HObschm^nii in " Lfi;# AitmimeiLbchsn Ortsiminefi,” Indo^r^ 
taanmhf FarKhun^f scvi. {1904}^ and Iti CSelur'i Qturymt C^^inyj. 

* For the jueire of Thsaalonicaiii this year, cf tVrotii^ fit. i. p. iri. 
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thtf panic in CotD>tatitinoplc was Buch that the city guard 
—were ,sent by Maurice to Tuan the Long Walls\ 

On the return of Comentiolus to the seat of war in the .summer of GOO, 
Prisciia, in spite of his coDeagne's inactivity, won a considerable victor)^ 
but the auiunm of 601 saw Peter once again in cofOinand and conducting 
uni^iictoasful negotiations for a peace. Towards the clo% of 60S the 
outlook was brightert for conditions had changed in fav^our of Ronie- 
'llie Antnc had acted ns her allies, and when Apich was Bent by the 
Khagaii to punish this defection, numbem of the Avars themselves de$erLEd 
and joined the forces under Peter* M auri re would si^efii to have thought 
that thU wfiii the inoment to drive home the advantage which torttino 
oReml, for if the soldiers could aupport themselves at the expense of the 
eiiertiy, tlie harassed [irovincials and thfi overburdened eich^uer might 
be sparoi the cost of thciir maintenance, Orders w’cre sent that tins 
troops were not to retiiru, but should winter beyond the Danube. Ihc 
anuy heanl the news with constcriifiLtion s barliarttiii tribes were ranging 
over the country on the further side of the river^ the cavalry was worn 
out with the marches of tJic summer, their booty would purclue^e thciii 
the pleasures of cLviIised UJe. The Roman forces miitiiiiefl and, dis¬ 
obeying their superiorH, cros^ the river and reached Poiastoluni^ 
Peter witlidrew fruni the ramp in despair^ but iiieanwhile Hie 
olficens hwl induced tlieir men to fora the barbArians once iig^n, mid ihe 
armv bad returned to Sceurisca (iiEar Nikopol). Floods of min, howeviiPt 
and cxtrcBie cold renewed the discontent; eight spokesmen, among whom 
was Phocos, wveteci the twenty miles between Peter and the cmtip and 
demanded that the army might return home to winter quarteirti. llie 
conmiander-in-chief promised to give his finswer on the following day: 
between the rel>eI11ons determinalioii of the troops lUid the irnpemtivL^ 
despatclies of Jus brother he could see no loophole of esrajK; of one 
thing alone he was assured; that day w'tmld stiirt a train of ills 
for Home* True to hin promise iie joined his men and to thdr repre¬ 
sentatives he rwul tlas Hmperoris letter* Refonc the tempest of opp<^ition 
which this evoked the officers fled, and on the following tlay, when the 
soldiers had twice a^mbled to discuss the situatioii, Phoai^ wa'^ miwjd 
upon a shield and declared their leader- Peter carried the new* with all 
speed to the capital; Maurice disgulsetl his fears lUid review^ed the trimix 
of the demes. ^llie Blues, on whose impporl bo relied, numbered GOO, 
the Greciw 1500. On the refusal of Phocas to receive the Emperors 
ainbasj^urH, the deinesmeii were ordered to man the city w'alLi, 
Pliocns had been chosen as champion of the army, nut ai emperor; the 
arinv had refused allegiance to Maurice pcrHOi'tolly hut not to hb hoUiHi; 


^ It PMOU pral^ohle th>t in mine sou™ limlile to MrtnriM lb<s tr^h^ry of 
fomentaotua wwi tnoulfirTied to the Emperor fcud to thi* was addeU the story 

of the fmluro to rannom thr The tmiMia of fact fhun which the VUiry sprmiig 

may |MerLapa he (UKemeil in Theophylact, e.j. p- 247, 1® (odn. ile Boor)* 
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iiyccdrdinglv the vai^t throDC wra offered to Theodoftiiui^ the iLinpetor’^s 
eldt^t soo^ or, ^ould lie decline it, to his frtther-indaw GcrmBniis, both 
uf whom were hunting at the time in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
Tliev wcine at once recalled to Canstontitiople. Gerituvnu-s reolLsing that 
he e^nj^pected of treason, armed hw followers and surrounded by a 
body-guard took roftige in the Cathedral Church. Ho hiul won the 
.syinpathics of the populnce, and when the Eniporor attempted to remove 
him by force from St Sophia, riots broke out in the city, while the troops 
of the demes deserted their post-i on tlie walls to join in the abuse of 
Emperor and patriarch. Mtuirice was denounced at a Marciaiiist and 
ribald sangs were shouted agaimt him through the Htreeht. Hie hoiiBe 
of the praetorian praefcct, Constantine I^tys, was burned to the gfoiind, 
iind at the dwl of nighty with hiE wife and children, accompanied by 
Constantine^ the Emperor, diEguijsed as a private citizenp embarked for 
Asia (22 Nov* G4>2)p A srtorm L-arried him out of his course and he only 
laiideiil with difficulty at the shrine of Autononms the Martyr; here an 
attack of gout held him prisoner, while the praolorian pracfect wait 
despatched with Tlieodcwius to enlist the sympathy of Chuai™* on 
l^ehalf of his benefactor. "ITie Empemr fled, the Greens determined to 
espouHO the cause of Phocos and injected the overturBi of Germoiius, who 
now made a bid for the crown and was prepared tn purchase their 
support; they feared that, once his end waji gained, hb wxdbkiiown 
partiality for the Blues would rea^rt Tiie disappointed candidate 

WHS driven to iicknnwledgti his rivafiS claims. Phocas was invited to tlie 
I Ichdamnn CMakrikeui) and thither trooped out the citizens, tlie senate, 
and tlie patriarch, tn the church of Si -lohn the Baptist tiie nide Imlf- 
horbarian centurion was crowned sovereign of the Roman Enipirei and 
entered the capital **in a golden shower'* of royal gifbk 

But the umirper could not rest while Maurice alive* On the day 
fallowing the coronation of bis wife Leontia, upon the Asian shore at 
the harbour uf Eutmpiius five som of the fallen Emperor were slain 
tarfiire tlieir father's eyes, and tlicn Maurice himself perished^ calling upon 
God and repeating many timea “Just art thou, O Lord, and just is thy 
judgment*^ From the beach men saw the Imdics floating on the watern 
Ilf tlie liavt while lilius brought back to the capital the severed heads, 
where they wx-ro expowl to public view* 

Maurice was a realist who rtuflerod from an oli^tinate prejudice in 
favour of his own projects mid hiii own nominees; he could diagnose the 
ills from which the Em pine suffered, but did not always choose aright the 
moment for adminii^lertng the temedy. He harl sened a stern apprentice¬ 
ship ill the eaiiteni wamt, and saw clearly that while Rome in many of 
her provinces was lighting for existence, the importance of the leader of 
oriuicfl outweighed tliat of the civil gnvenior^ In some turnpoiory 
instances Justinian had entrusted to the proefect the duties of a general, 
ami had thus broken through the sharp distinction between the two 
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clmwu by the l)iocleti«-C‘oii!itantiui(ui refarms, Aiaurio: however 
ilid not follow the principle of Justini&n'a tentntive tnnovations: be diow 
to give to the military commaJider n position in the hierarchy of oHice 
sopenor to that of the civil administratiDb, conferring on the old 
ma^Uln milrtrriR of Africai Olid Italy the newly coincil title of ewjch : 
thit supreme authority was to 1» the Em pcit>r'ji> vicegerent ogftimt Berber 
and laimhanl. It wiw the first step towards the creation of the system 
of militaiy' tbeincsh It was doubtless also considerations of practical 
ranvetiicnce and a recognition of the stubborn logic of facts which led to 
Maurice*# scheme of provincial redistribution, 'rrijwlitana was separated 
from Africa and joined like its neighbour Cyrenaica to the dio<^ of 
Egypt; Sitifensis and CaesariensU were fused into the single province of 
Mauretania Primal while the fartntsis of Septum and the sorry TCinnunta 
of Tingitana were united with the imperial possessions in Spam and the 
Balearic Isles to form the province of Mauretania II, thus solidifying under 
<me government the scotterod Roman territories in the extreme West. 
Similar tnotivc!i probably determined llie new aiiangemcnts (after the 
treaty with Persia in 591) on the Eastern frontier. It was agmn Maurice 
the realist who disregnnlcd the coutisd# of his mttiistersand made foil use or 
the unicjue opportunitv which the flight of (Thosroes oRered to the Empire. 

In llalv the incursion of the Lombards presented a problem wiUi 
wbich the wars on the Danube and in Asia rendered it difficult for 
Maurice to cope. Fniukisb promises of help against the invaders were 
largelv illusory, even tljough the young West-Gothic prince Athnniigild 
wiLv Iwia in Creistnntiiiople a-, a pledge for the fulfilment by his Mero¬ 
vingian kinsfolk of their ohligntiona. It was further unhntuimte that 
the relations between Pope and Emperor were none of the best; many 
■.mall dUngreemeuts culminated in the dispute coneerniiig the title 
of oecumenical patriarrh which .John the Faster had adopted. 'Ibe 
contention belwecti Gnsgeny' and Atnurioe has certainly been given a 
factitious impurtADCC by later hUtorians—the over-sensitive Gregory 
alone seems to have regarded the question as of any vital unomenl ami 
his successors quietly acquiesced in the use of the offending word—hut 
the disagreement doubtless hampered the Emperor’s reforms; when he 
endeavoured to prevent soldiers from deserting and retiring into 
monasteries, the Pope seized on the niMSure as a new g;raund of com* 
plaint and raised violent protest in the name of the Chureh. 

As general in Asia \laurice had restored the morale of the army, and 
throughout his life he waa always anxious to effect improvements in 
military matten. He was tlie first Emperor to realise fully the im¬ 
portance of Anneniti as a recruiting ground*, and it may wdl be from 

' See Clt- «iii, 

> TrV1,*n on Eoiperer Is at (^reat tort irtiMporUng men fioni Armeiua le Uie 
Dtinube provinces. Is the staiy prolublc thsl h* aicrifi™*! thonosnds of pnwaer* of 
war throof h refuBal ta pey to ihe KLi^ii their rmnMun i 
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this fact thfit late tmditii)!! traced his descent frcjin that country. It 
was ymi in ibis sphere nf military refonii, however* that he displayed his 
fata] inability to judge the time when he could safely insist on an 
unpopular iu«Lsiire^ his demand that the army should winter beyond 
the Ihinube cost him alike throne arid life* It was furtlner an all^vised 
step when llanrice in his later years {5B8ori>99) reverted^ as Justin had 
done before him, to a policy of religious pci^iecution. By endeavouring 
to force Chtdeedooian orthodoxy on Mesopotamia he effected little save 
the alienation of his subjects. It was left to Heradius to follow Tiberius 
in choosing the better part and endeavouring by conciliation to introduce 
union amongst the warring parties. But the great blot on the reign of 
Maurice is his favoimU«iii towards incapable officiaU ; the ability of men 
like xNarses and Prisevte liad to give place to the ineompetency of l^eter 
and the treachery of Coinentiolus, Time and again their blunders were 
overlooked and new distinctions fore-ed upon them. The fear that a 
victorious genenJ of to-day might lie the successful rival of to-niorrow' 
gave but a show of justification to this ruinous partiality. 

But dcsjMte all eriticisma Maurice remains a high-niindud^ conacieii- 
tiouSp^ independent;, bud-working rnler^ and if other proof of hif< 
worth were locking it is to be foutid in the imivereii.1 hatred of hi^i 
murderer. 

Other executions followed tliose of Maurirc and his sons! Comeiitiolus 
utkI I'eter were slain* while Alexander dragged Theodosius from the 
vinetuaiy' of Autonomusand kHled both him and the prftefect Constantine. 
Cuustantina and her three daughters were confined in a private house. 
Phocos was master of the capital. But elsewhere throughout the Empire 
iium refused to ratify the army^s etiuicc: through Anatolia and CilirifU 
through the Koinnti province of Aiiiii and in Palestine* through lllyriciim 
and In nicssnionico. civil war wj\s raging': on every side the dtitans 
rose i n rebel lion against the os^viiii whom Pope Gregory and the 
older Tlome delighted to honour; even in Constantinople it^lf ii plot 
hatched by Gemuuius voa only suppre^:^^ after a great purl of the dtv 
liad been destroyed by fire. The ex-empress a result of thefe disordcr?t 
was now ininmrH with her daughters in a convent* while rhilippiciw and 
Geimanus were foreed to become prieaba. 

A persistent rumour affirmed tlmt Theodosius was still alive ; for a 
time PhoLjm himself must have believed the report* for he put to death 
his agent Alexander; furthennore ChosToes wan thus furnished with a 
fnir-Miundizig pretext for an invasion of the Empire: he came as avenger 
of Maurice to yhom he owed his threno, and na restorer of Maurice^s heir. 
When in the sptbigof 60S Phoens despatched LiUus to the Persian court 
to announce his it^^ceasiian* tiie amboss^nr was thriiwn into chains^ and in 
an arrogant letter^Chosnoei declared war on Rome. About thijs time* 

* fcf. H. Gilzer* Dh etc,* pp, ^ 
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itlso {&0&) NftTses rtvoltetl, sciised EiIwsr mid Bjipealed to Perwi* for 
support. Gcnwmiis, now in coinnmnd; of the eastern nrwiy*» mnreluid 
to Edtssift with orders to recover the city. In the spring of 604 
Cho«nics kd his forces ogaiimt the Empire, oud while put cnciunped 
round Diua, he himself mode for Edessa to attmk the llotn^ who 
were themselves l>efiieging Norsea Aa day broke the 1 ersions fell 
upon Gennanua, who was defeated and eleven days later died of his 
wounds in Constantinu; his men tied in confusion. Chosi^ it would 
appar, entered Edessa, and (according to the Armenian historian 
Sebeos) Nanses iutroduc^ to the Persian king a young man whom be 
represented to be Theodosius ; the pretmider was gladly welcomed by 
Chosnies, who then retired to Daia, where the Romans still resisted the 
besiegers. On the news of the death of Geniiaiius Fhocas rcaiiu^ tlint 
all the forres which he could raiae were needed for war in .4aia_ He 
iiicrcaaed the annual pftvments to tlie Avars, and withdrew the regiincntt 
from 'Ihrace (605?). &iuie of the troop under the comniMd of the 
eunuch Leontius were ordered ter invest Edc^ though Naratsi soon 
from this city and reached HierapoUs; the rest of the army 
marched against Persia, but at Arsainoii, between Ed^Ni and NLsibis, 
tliosroes won a great victory and took immerous captives; nbout tliLi 
time, aftei' a year and a halTs siege, the walls of Dare were umlenoincd, 
the fortress captured and the inhabitants massacred. Laden with booty 
the Persian luonareh returned to Ctesiphon, leaving liiongues in command 
in Asia. Leontius was disgraced, and I’litavta appointed his cousin Douitn- 
tiolus cumpuLttcs and general-iindiief. Narse* was induced to surrender 
on condition that no harm should be done to him; Plioca-s disregaftied 
the oath and Rome’s best general was burned alive in the capital. 

Meanwhile Armenia was devastaled by civil war and Persian invasion; 
Kmin opned its gates to the pretended son of .Maurice, and Chosruca 
established a marrpan in Doviii. In tlie year after the siege of Dam {606} 
l^dirbanu! and KaidarigJUi entered Mesopotamia and the country border¬ 
ing on tlic frontier of SjtU. i among tlic towns which surrendered were 
Amidn and Hesaina. In 607 Syria, Palestine and Phoenicia were ovier- 
ruD; in (Hlb Knrdarigan in conjunction, it seems, with Sabin marched 
north-west and, while the latter occnpictl Cappadocia, spending a year 
(GOtMiOd) in Caesarea which was evacuated by the Christians, the former 
made fomys into Paphlagonia and Galatia, pnetreting even as for wist 
as Chslccdon. Id fact the Roman world at this time fell into a sUto of 
(Uiarchy.Bod passions which had long smouldered burst into Aatne. Blues 
and Greens fought out their feuds in the streets of Antioch, JeruNiileni 
iu>d Aleiandrin, while on eveiy side men easily prsuaded tlieuiselves 
that Theodosius yet lived. Even in Constantinople German iis thought 

I Appointed to snpenede Ssrsea sliortly before Maurice’s death, the Enipeitir 
bMOir Boxioas te meet the objections of I'enia. 
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that he could turn to his own profit the popula^r belief. Our authorities 
art uimtisfactorv but it would seem that two distinct plot^ with diGerent 
muM were mt ou foot There was a conspiracy among the highest court 
ofFtciab headed bv the praetorian proefect of the East, Thtodorusi 
Elpidiiis, governor of the iiiiperia] arsenal, was willing to supply arms, 
and I^ocaa w'as to be slain in the Hippodrome^ TTieodonis himself 
would then be proclaimed emperor- Of this plan Gennanus ubtained 
wanuiigi and for hli part determined to anticipate the scheme by plac¬ 
ing upon the public sympathy for the house of Maurice, While numinallv 
championing the cause of Theodosius, he doubtless Intended to secure fur 
himself the supreme power. Through n certain Petronia be entered into 
cammiinication with ConstantlniL, but Fetronia betrayed the secret to 
Phocas, Under torture Coiistantina accused CTcmiaims of compHcitv and 
lie in turn implicated others. Tlie rival plot met with no better sutrecss. 
AniL^tasius, who had been prisscnt at tiie breakfast couoctl where the 
project was disciLsscd, repented of his tim^uu and iufDmtcd the Emperor, 
On 7 June 605 rliocas wreaked his vengeance on the court ufticiolH, and 
about the same time German ee>3, Consiantina lUid her three daughters met 
their deaths. 

Alarms and sii.vpicion5 baunted the Hmperor and terror goaded him 
to fresdi In 607^ it would seem, his daughter Domentjua 

was^ mamed to PriwuSi the former general of I^Iaiirice, and when 
the rkmesiiien raised statue?! to bride and bndegTOOni, Phoens saw 
hi the act new tn^soii and yet annther attempt upon his throne. It 
wn!i in vain that the autharitie.^ pleaiL^d tliat they were but following 
Icmg-establi^hed custom; it was only popular ckuiour that saved the 
demartkt ^DieaphAnQs and FamphdLLH from immediate e^eeutiuu. Even 
loyalty waa proved dangemua, and anxiety for hh {>eiTiana| safety matle 
of a soR-in-Iaw a secret foe, ITie capital was full of plague and -^mritv 
and esecutionH : Cumentiotujiaud all the i^mainhig kindmlof Mamice fell 
victims to the panic fear of Pliocaa, The Greens themiifelvcs turned Hgninst 
the Einpcmr, taunting him in the circus with hia deheLUcheryTand sctbng 
on liro the public buildings. Phocju^ retorted by depriving them of all 
fxditic^d rights. He looked around fi>r allien t at least he would win the 
fiympthies of the orthcHlox in the Easi^ a?t he had frtuu the fipjt enjoved 
the iiupport of Home. Anastasiu-s Jacobite patriardi of Alexandria, wan 
cxpdlcfl: Syria and Egypt, he decreed^ should choose no ccclesiastit^al 
dignitary without his autliorisatlon. Iktore the common attack, Mono- 
physite Aiititxrh and Alexandria determined to rink their dideTCiiLes, In 
fiOH the pntHarchs met in the Syrian capital. Tlie local authorities^ 
inteifered, but the Jacobite populace wa* joined by tin? Jews in their 
peskUnce to the iiiiperiai troops. *l7ie orthodox patriarch wa-ii «lain and 
the riatera gained the day- Phocas de&patched Cotton and Bouosus, 
count of the EasL, to Antioch? with hideous cruelty thdr misriou was 
accomplished, and the EuiperoriB authority with difficulty ro-established. 
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Thtitice Boiiosus departed for Jemwlcm, where the faction fighuof Uluei. 
and Greens had .spread confusion throughout the dty. 

'rhe tyrant was still master within the capital, but Africa was 
preparing'the expedition which was to cause his oycrtlirow. In 607, 
or at latest 608, Ueraclius, formerly general of Maurice and now exarch, 
with his irwotfTpdnjTw Gi^rj-,' was planning rebellion, 'fhe news 
reached the ears of Priseua, who had learned fo fear his father-in* 
law's animosity, and negotiations wore opened between the Senate ^d 
the Pentapolis: the imstocrocv was ready to give its aid should a 
tibemtor roach the capital, (jbrioosly such a prornlw was of smaU 
value, and Hcracliiis was forced to rely upon Ids own reson^. Hot 
he vtis at this timf! odvantsd in lifci and ta hLs son HeratUus and tn 
Gregory's son Nicetas was entrusted the eateculioo of the plot. U is only 
of recent years, throu^ the discovery of the chronicle of John of Nihiou, 
that w'e have been able to construct the history of the operations. 1 trst 
Nicetas was to invade Egypt and secure Alexandria, then Henwlins 
would take ship for 'I’hessalonica, mid from this harbour as his base lie 
would direct his attack upon Constantinople. 

During the year 608, 3000 men were raised in the Pentapolis, and 
these, together'with Berber troopa, were placed under the coiinnaiul 
of Bonakis (a qicUing which douhtlesa htdrs a Homan name) who 
defeated without difficulty the imperial gencr4d*. lamntius, the 
praefect of Mareotis, was on the side of Heradius, end tiiu governor 
of 'Fripolis arrived with reiiiforecmcnU. High oHicial.-i were con¬ 
spiring to support tlie rebeb in Aksandria itself, when the plot was 
revealed to Theodore, the imperialist patrimcli. When the news reached 
Fhoctts he forthwith ordered the praefect of Byzantium to convey fresh 
tioopa with all sjwetl to Aksmidria and the Delta fortrossts, while 
Bonosus, who was contemplating a seizure of the patriarch of Jerumkm, 
was summoned to leave the Holy City and to march against Nice^s. 
On the latter* advance, Alexandria refused to surrender, but rcsi-v-t- 
ance was short-Hved, and the patriarch and general met their deaths. 
Trcftfiore, shipping, the island and fortress of Fliaros, all fell into tlie 
hands of NiLielite‘, while Bonakis received the siibiniwion of many of the 
Delta towns. At Caesarea, where Boiiosu* look ship, he heard of the 
capture of Alexandria, and while his cavalry pursued the land route, 
his fleet in two divisions sailed up the Nik hy tlio Pclnsiac tlumnel and 
by the main eastern arm of the river. At first Bonosus carried all before 
him anil inflicted a crushing defeat near Manilf on the generuk of 
Hcraelius, thereby reooiicpiering the Delta for Phoca*, but he was repulsed 
from Alexandria with heavy loss and suBcretl so severely in a fresh 
advance from lib hose at Nikiou that lie wa.s forced to abandon Egypt 


I Accordiit^r to 'Flmphane* tlw com-sliiiB of Alemiulria "ere preveutint ftohi 
rw^bitig tint mpitAl Itom 608 oiiwjiiils. 
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Oiul to flee through Ada to ConiilantLnople^ The inipetiali^t reshitaui'e 
wati at ail end and the ^ew rule was er^tabliz^hed in Egj^t (apparently 
end of 609). 

VV^e have no eerttun infoTmation as to what the jatinger Heraifliui^ 

doing during the year 609^ but It ^cems not unlikely that it wra.^ at 
tld» time ttiat he oceiipied Thes-salonica^ for here he could 6rAW rein¬ 
forcement from the European It at least clear that^ 

when he Anally started in 610 on hl^ voynge to Constantinople^ he 
giithered nupporters from the **ea-gide towns and from tlie islands on 
bis route. At the beginning of September, it would wciii, he cast 
anchor at Abyilus in Mysia, where he vkas joined by those whom Fhocaa 
hmi driven into ertile. Croaging the Propuiitis he touched at Hcraclca 
and Seliinhria, and at the sniall island of Calonyoiiis tin? Churchy through 
the bishop of Cyzicus, blessed hia enterprise. On Saturday, fl Oct., the 
fleet, with images of the Virgin al the iiia.'itheads, sailed ujuler the 

SCR-walls of the cap!tab But in face of the secret treacheiy^ of Piiscus 
and the open desertion of the demesmen of the Given party the cait^ 
of PiiiKas was fomlaamcd % HenudiLu w'aitcd upon hia ship nntil the 
tyrantV own minister draggcil his enemy before him on tlie nmniing of 
5 f)cb ^ la it thus, wTctdi, that yuu have governed the State ? askid 
Hcraclia*!* **VViU you govern it any better?" retorted the fallen 
Emperor* lie was forlhw ith struck dow-n^ and bis body dLsmvmbercd 
and carried through the city. Domentiolus luid Leontiuj», the Syrian 
minister of finance, liharcd his fate and thdr bodies^ together witli tinit 
of Ikmopius, were burned in the Ox Foniiii. In the afternoon of the 
AAnie day IlemeliUfi wa^ crowned emjKro-r by Sergiun the patriarch : 
people and neiinte rcfnml to liatcti to bis plea that Prisemt Tdiolild lie 
their monarch: tlicy would not see in tlidr libemtor merely tlie avenger 
of Maurice, nor suffer him to return whence he t^inc* On the same day 
llernrliuii married £udtx:iii (as hia hetrotlied, Fabio, daughter of RogatUN 
of Africa, waA re-nnmed) w^ho became at once bridle and empre^^. ^luree 
ihiyn later, in Itie Htppoclmme, the statue of 1^iuca.s burned and with 
it the stAiidanl of the Blues, 

During 610 the Pensions liad been advancing westwareb in the 
dtrection of Syria: CallinJeum and CirHsium iiail fallen and the 
Euphrates hod been ctwscd* After his acc^csion Hcracliuft si^ut an 
embassy to Pciwin: Manrifrf> waa now avenged, and peace could lie re¬ 
stored between the two empii-es. Chcisroes mode no rit?ply to the 
embassy: he hjtd proved all too condiudvely Romeo's wqakneHS and 
wuji not willing to surrender Itb advantage. Meanwhile Priscus was 
appointed genial iwid sent to Cappadocia to undertake the siege of 
Cocsojca, which wa# at this time in the oceupatjon of the PerBians, P^or 

1 For farther drtailji ■« John af .Mkloap Hid for a map of tbo (1^1^ dl Datler, 
Tht Cmqueti 
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B year llic enemy resisted, but at last. In the late summer of Sll, famine 
iLiive them to evacuate the city. They cut their way through the 
notnati troofjs, inflicting serious loss, and retired to Armenia where they 
took up winter quartets. In the aame year Etuesa was lost to the 
Empire, In 612, on the news that the Peisiaiis were once more about 
to invade Homan territory in force, Heradius left the capital to confer 
with Priscus in C&esarca, The general pleaded illness and treated the 
Emperor with marked coolness and disreapecL His ambitions were 
thwarted: he had gained nothing by the revolution and objected timt 
the Eiapcror''s place was in Constantinople: it was no duty of his to 
intermeddle personally with the conduct of the war. For the moment 
Ileradius hod no forces with which to oppose ftiscus; he was condemned 
to inaction and compelled to await his opportunity. In the summer 
Sftluu led hia army to Karin, and reduced Melitene to submission, 
afterwards joining Sahrlwiilz ju the district of Unvin. Fhe Persians 
weremasteisof Amieni a, I n 611 Eudoeia had given birth to a daughter 
and in May 612 a son was bom, but on IS Aug. the Empress died. 
In 613 the Eiiipcror, despite the protests of the Church, married his 
niece Martino. In tlic autumn of 612 Nicetas came to Constantinople, 
doubtless to confer with Fletaclins as to the methods which were to be 
adopted in the government of Egypt. Pl’iscus also made his way to 
the capital to honour the arrival of the Emperor's cousin,^ and was 
invited by HeracHns to act as sponsor at hU son’s chiisteiiiiig which 
took place, it would seem, on 5 Dec, 612, Here the Emperor chmged 
his genend with treason, and forced him to enter s monastery. In 
Constantinople Priscus could no longer rely on the support of an army 
and resistance was impossible. Heraclius appealed to the troops then 
in the capita], and was enthusiastically greet^ as their future captain. 
Nicetas siirrwdcd Priscus as erwraer aicuiitonwn, while the Emperor 
appointed his brother Theodore curop^ta% be sJso induced Philippieus 
to leave the shelter of a idigious house and once more to undertake 
a military command. 

In the follow'ing year (613)' Heiaclius was &ee to carry out his own 
plan of campaign; he determined to oppose the enemy on both their 
lines of attack, Philippicus was to inviide Armenia, while he himself 
and his brother Theodore would check the Persian advance on Syria. 
The aim of Chosroes was clearly to occupy the Mediterranean coast line. 
A battle took place under the w'alls of Antioch, and there, after their 
army had been strengthened by reinforcements, the Pennons succeeded 
in routing the Greeks; the road was now open for the southward march, 
and in this year Damascus fell. Further to the north the Roman troops 
hdd the defiles which gave access to Cilicia: though at 6rst victorious, 

* This chronolof^, which is net that adopted by Tcccnt anthoritiM, the present 
writer hopes to justify’ in a detoiled aecauut of the campaigns of Heraeliua which 
will shortly appear in the Vniitd Ssrvim Magasint. 
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id ft wconii enjjftgtfdJi'Dl llicy were put to ; Ciiiriu anil IftJfsus 

were occupictl by Ibt cticiiiv- Xlftiiiwhile m Armeiiift 1 hilippicus liad 
y nrampwl ftt V&kriupatt but was eompdled to beat a hurri^ retreat 
before the Pereian forecs* Tlic RonianH wore repuUed on efcry aide. 

But the worst was not yet t with the year 014 came the ovcnrhclinii^ 
cftlftoiity of the fall of the Holy City. Advancing from Caaairea along 
lj«s coast the Pereian* under Sahtbarili! arrived before Jemsaletn in the 
iQonth of April. Negotiations were put oti end to by the violence of 
the cimis factions, and tlie Roman relief force from Jericho, which was 
sommoueti by Modcstus, was put to fl ight ITie Perakas pressed forward 
llic siege, bringing up towers and rams, and finally breaching the walk on 
the twenty-first day from the investment of the city (?3 or 6 May in+>. 
For three days the massacre liuited, and the Jews joined the vicUns in 
venting their apite on their hated oppressors. We hear of 57,000 killed 
and 35,000 taken captive. Churches went up lu fiames, tlie patriardi 
Zaclmrioa wa.s carried into Fcn^ia and with him, to crown the disaster, 
went the ifoly Cross. At Ric newn Nicetas seems to liavc hastenctl to 
Palestine with all speed, hnt he could do no more than rewue the holy 
sponge and the holy lance, and tliesc were deapatched for side custody 
to the capital. It was true llmt, when once Jerusalem was in bk power, 
Chusrocs was prepared to purtnic a policy of conciliation: he deserted hU 
fonner allies and the Jew* were banish^ from the city, while leave; was 
accorded to rebuild the ruined churches; but this did little to assuage 
the bitterness of the fact that a Christian empire hud not been able to 
protect its taoet sacred sanctuoiy frotu the violence of the barbariou 
fire-wondiipper. 

In fil5 the Pewsiana began afresh that occupation of Asia Minor 
which had been interrupted by the evacuation of Caesarea in 611. 
When Sahiii marched towardB Cholecdon, Philippiciu invaded Persia, 
but the effort to draw off the enemy's forces proved unsuccessful. Asia 
Minor however was not Syria, and Sabin realised that his position 
wan insecure. He profcMcd himself ready to consider tetma of peace, 
Hcrodius sailed over to the enemy’s camp and from his ship carriEd on. 
negotiations with the Pcirsijui geUiO^. Olympius, pmetoriAh pmefect, 
Leontius, pmefeel of the city, and Annstasius, the treasurer of St Sophia, 
were chosen as ambassadors, while the Jsenate wrote a letter to the Perninn 
monoreh in support of the Emperor's action. But as soon os Sahin had 
crossed the frontier, the Roman envoys became prkouers and Chusroes 
would hear no word of peace. 

Thus while Syria was lost to the Empire and while Slavs were 
ranging at will over tlie Europeaji provinces, Heraclius hod to face the 
ovcrwhcluiing problem of raising the necessary funds to carry on the 
war. Even from the semity records which we posses of this period 
we can trace the Emperor’s efforts towards economy: he reduc^ the 
number of the clergy who enjoywl office in the capital, and if ony above 
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this AuttiOTTSod numhfir desired n^dence in ConRUntinople^ they were to 
buy the privilege frooi the State {GIS). Tliree years Ititer the coins in 
which the imperiid largisiS was paid were reduced to half their value. 
But in June 637 (?) yet another disaster overtook Hereclius. Tlie 
Ktmgaii of the Avars made overtures for p™x^ and AthMia^iuB the 
patdciuii and Kosnaos the quaestor aTmnged a meeting between the 
Emperor and the barbarian chief at Heraclea. Splendid religious rites 
and a inagniGcent circus display were to mark the importance of the 
occasion» and huge crowds li^ poured forth from tlie city gates to be 
present at the festivities. But it was uo longer increased money 
payments that the Khagan sought: he aimed at nothing less than the 
capture of Constantinople. At a sign from hU whip the ambushed 
troop hurst forth from tlieir hiding-place?i about the I^ng Walla, 
Hemclius saw^ his peril: throwing off Ids piirplct witli his crown under 
his arm, he fied at a gallop to the dty and wanicd its iiiluibilanta. 
Over the plain of the Hebdonion aud up to the Golden Gate surged 
the Avar host: they raided tlie suburbs, they pillaged the chureh of 
Sidnts Cosnios and Damian in the Hebdouiou^ they cro^s^ctl the Golden 
Horn and broke in pieces the holy table in the church of the Archangel. 
Fugitives who escap^ reported that ^OfiOO priwnere, men and women, 
hod been swept away to be settled beyond tlie Danube, and there WiVi 
node to stay tlic Khiigoii"a march. In 618 those who were eutitled at 
the expn.^ of the State to shiore in the public distribution of loaves 
of bread were forced to make a contiibution at the rate of liuree 
to theloaft months later (Aug, 638) the piihlic disftrlbution 

was entirely suspended. Even such a deprivation m this wa^ fdt to 
be inevitable; die chronicle of events m the capital docs not record 
any popular outbreak. 

It was proliably in the spring of 61!# tliat the next step was 
taken in the Persian plan of conquest, when Salirljoraa invaded Egj pL 
He advanced by the coast rood, capturing Pdosiuni and spreading 
havoc amongst its numerous churches and monastcrit^ Babylon, uear 
Memphift^ fell, and Gience the Persiaiui, supported by a strong dotilla, 
followetl the rooin western branch of the NUe past Nikiou to Alcjmndriji 
and began the siege of the Egyptian capital All the Emperorb 
measufca were indeed of little avail wIhju Armenia, Romeb recruiting 
ground, was occupied by Fcntja, and when Sahrburfii, encamped round 
Alexandria, liad cut o(f the supply of !%yptjan grain so tlmb the capital 
Buflered alike from pestilence and Ecarcity of food. The sole provinec 
which appeared to ofier any hope to the exlmusted trea.%iry wad Africa, 
and here only, it seemed, could on cfiective army be raisetl. It wa** with 
African troops that Nicetas bod won Egypt in 009: even now, with 
Carthage os a base of operatiuna, the Persiam might surely be re¬ 
pelled and Egypt regninedL Thus reasoning, Heraclius prepared to ficl 
sail from Europe (639 ?)- When his determination became known, 
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Cod5tantiDDp1e was id despair; thb mhabitant^ r^fu^ to ^ thoin^lves 
deserted and the patriarch extracted an oath from the Emperor that he 
wGuld not leave hia capital. The turbulence uf New Home itself seenu 
to liave been silenL'ed In thi& dark hour. 

In Eg>'pt Nicetas^, despairing of the defence of Alexandria, had dod 
from the citj* and Periiana^ dL^guiseda^s fi aher-folk^had enteired the harbour 
at dawn witii the other Bahing-boata^ cuitiiig down anv who icaiated them, 
and liad thrown open the gates to the ami^ of Snkrbar^ (June 6l9)p 
It did indeed seem that Chcwroca was to be the master of the Rooian 
world. About this time too (we do not know the precise year) the 
Persians, having collected a fleets attacked Cosistantinople by water: it 
may well liave been tliat this e^ult was timed to follow close upon the 
raid of the Avar horde* But upon tlw sea at least the Empire asserted 
its supremacy. The Persians tleds four thonsand men perished with their 
ships, and the enemy did not dare to renew the attempt 

Heractius rcaJisc<l that in order to carry war into Asia there must at 
all costs be peace in Europe* He sacrificed hia pride and concluded a 
treaty with the Khagiin (619). He raised 300,900 nomismata and sent® 
as hostages to the Avars his own baniard son John or Athalarieh, his 
oQusiu Stephan uSt and -John the bastard siOn of Bonus the magisl^r, 
SeTgius had forced Heraclius to swear that he would not al^don 
Constantinople, and the Church now supplied tiie funds for the new 
campaign. It agreed to lend at interEst ibs vast wealth in pkte that 
the gold and rilver might be min ted into motiej; for this wns no ordinary 
struggle: it was a crusade to rescue from the iuBdcl the Holy City and 
the Holy Crot^ Christian State and Christian Cbirreh mnsi join hands 
against a common foe. WJulc Persian troops overran Asia, penetrating 
even to Bithynia and the Black Sta, Hcrc^ius mode his preparatiDns 
and studied his plan of campaign* From Africa, he liEud b^n borne to 
empire under the protection of the Mother of God, and now it was 
with a conviction of the religious solemnity of his mission that he 
withdrew into privacy during the winter of 6fil before be challenged 
the might of the unbeliever. He Idiaself, despite the criticism of his 
subjectAp would lead his forces in the lidd: in the strength of the God 
of Stiles he would conquer or die. 

On 4 April 63^ Heraclius held a public communion \ on the 
following day be summoned Sergius the pAtriaich and Bonus the 
together with tlie scimte, the principal oiliciak ami the entire populace 
uf the capital# Turning to ^rgiiis, he said: '*IiiLo the hands of God 
and of His Muthcr and into tliine 1 commend this dty and my sou.'" 
After solemn prayer in the cathedral, Ihe Emperor look the sacred image 
of tile Saviour and bore it from the diurch In his arms* The troop 

i These miiy hsva been Romm ihlps ^plared si Tuviu sad oUier Imrboars 
at tiili time ocru|»Eed by 

* So modani biatoKajisl bat perlu|»« hcwtag^ were givea in 6^ 
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Qiiibdrkod and in the evening of th^ same day, 5 April, the fleet net 
sail. Despite a violent storni an B April the Emperor arri^-cd in safety 
nt the small town of Fyke in the Bay of Nimmedia* Then^ HeracUus 
marched “ into the region of the themes-i'’ i-n. in all protmlnlity Galatia 
and perhaps Cappadodjc, Here the work of eoncentmtioii was carried 
out: the Emperor collected the garriwnv* And aflded to their number his 
new army. In his campaign the object of Hemcliiut was to force 
the Persian troops to withdmw from A-sia Minor: he sought to pass the 
enemy on the flank, to threaten his eommunicationa and to appear to 
be striking at the very heart of his native country, Ihe Persians had 
occupied the mountains, hoping thus to confine the imperial troops 
within the Pontic provinces during the winter, but by clever strategy 
HcracUu-s turned their position and mnrchcd towards Armenia, ^hr- 
hara^: endeavoured to draw the Roman Army after him by a raid oii 
('iiicia i but, realising that Hcraclius could thus advance unopposed 
through Armenia into the interior of Persia, lie ukuidoned the project 
and followed the Emperor. Henurlius at length forced a pmend 
engagement olid wuii a sigtud victory. The PetaiAn camp w-as t^aptured 
and SahrbarSsfi^s army Almost entiiely dc^ttroyed. Rumours of impending 
trouble with the westeni Wbarian^ in Europe recalled Ileruclius to the 
capital, and hin army went into winter quarters. The Emperor had 
free^l -\siii Minor from the invader. 

Cho-srocii now iiddresscd a haughty letter to Heraclius which the 
Plmperor causctl to he read bcfoit! Iuh ministet^ and the patriarch: the 
despatch itself was laid before the high altnr iind nil with tears implortsl 
the succours of Heaven. In nsply to Chostocfi Hemelius olTei^ the 
Persian monarch on alternative: either let him Accept conditions of 
pt^ice, or^ should he refuse, the Roman army would forthwith iuviule his 
kingdom. On 25 Moich 623 the Emperor left the cApitol, and c^ebmted 
Ejmter in Nicomedia on 15 April, awaiting, it would seem, the enemy t? 
aiiswcri Herc^ in all proliabiUty, he learned that Chosroes refu-scul to 
i.'OTisider terms and treated with contempt the threat of iiiTasion. Ihus 
(20 April) Heradius set out on hifr invasion of Persia, oiarchiiig into 
Armenia w'itJi all speed hy wav of Caesarea, where he had ordercfl his 
ariTiy to ioiscmble^. Chosroes had commanded Sahrbaiw. to make a raid 
u]iori the territory of the Empire, hut on tiie news of the midden Advance 
of Herojchuic lie w^as immediately recalled, and was hkhlcn to join his 
forces to the newly raised troops under SaWn^ Frciui Caciiaxea Henadius 
piwceded through Karin to rNnin t the Chrktiaii capital of the province 
of Ararat w'an stormed, and after the capture of ?^achfavnli he made for 
Gah/acu {Takhti-SoloTmiinh since he heard that Chosrocs wm here in 
person at the head of 40,000 rnem On the defeat (if hk guards, 

* Dif! render m warned that thiB pinn^rajili r««t* upau an laterpru^tioa of ttfi 
Huthonties which h peculiar to the pi^nt wnUft. This he hopes to }us^ tn his 
speeiil tttudy appear in H.Z, June 1912) on date of the Aw surpnse. 
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h&wcver, the Persian king fled before the inirader^^; the eity MU while 
the grcftt U'lniple which sheltered the Hre of Usnjwp was reciueed to 
ruins, Heraclios followed after (’hosrocs, and .sacl^'^ luiuiy cities on Im 
mareh^ hut did not venture to prcNs the puiiauit: Ijefore hhu lay tlae 
cnenty'e country and the Peraian KTin\\ while his rear might At any 
iiioment he threatened by the united advance of Salirbaru’it and Sabin. 
Despite up[K»iitiun, eilrenie told, ai^d scarcity of provisions he crossed 
the Anutes in safety^ camdn|j some 50*U(10 prisoBK-s in bis train. It 
wais tdirewd policy which dictated their snlss^ucnt rdtase; it created 
a good impression and^ as a result, there were fewer mouths to feed. 

It was doubtless primarily as a recruiting ground that Ileracllus sought 
these Caucasian diatricis—the home of hardy and warlike niountatncei^— 
for the sorely hairicd provinL-es of A-sia Minor were probably in no 
condition to supply liini with Ifljgc coiitingenb of troops. iTiis U not 
however the place to recount in detail tlie complicated story of the 
operations of the winter of and of the year ftS!!4. Bohin waa utterly 
dlNcomflted at Tigraiiokert^ but Heraclius was hinuiclf forced to retire 
intc^ Armenia Ijcfurc the aniiy iif Sahrharijt (winter^ 6^). With tlie 
spring of 6524 w“e find La^e?, and Iberians^ as Uoimui allies^ 

though they aub6equenLly deserted the Emperor when disappointed in 
their cjcpecUtions of spoil and plunder. Honiclius was once more muibk 
to penetrate into Peraia, but wins occitpk'd in Arinenta, marching and 
countermarching between forci^s cuminandcd by Samblungas^ Sahrhur^ 
and Sahtn. Sarfihlai]ga:i was dain^ and late in the ytat Van was captured, 
and Sarlhir fiurprised in hi5 wii^k‘r quartern at Arce^ or x\rhissa{al the 
N,K end of I-akc Vnn\ The Pereinn general was all but taken prismier* 
and very few of the gnrrison* (iOOO stmng^ escaped destructioriH 

With the new" year (6££5) Hcmclius dctcmiined to return to the 
Wist, t>efurc he uticc mun^ attempted ii direct attack upon Peritii. We 
can unly conjecture the rciboiui which led him to take thte ^tep, but it 
would ^m protmbic timt the prindprd indiLeemcnt wn» ii desire to ajiiscrt 
Kotunn influence in the south of Asia Minor and in Ltie island.-i. 'Hie 
Per^iaiiB had occupi€?d t.-ilicld iK-fore the capture of Jenisalcm; in 623 
it would appear that thev Iiod tliaile a mid upon Rhtxles, had .^eizetl the 
Itoman general and led off the inhabitants as prisoners, while in the 
same year we ore told tluit the Slavs luiul entered Crete, Tliere is sfjmc 
evidence which points to the curicluriDn tliat the Kin|ieroT was at this 
time Yciy' aiLxiouB to recover the ground thus lost. There was con¬ 
siderable doubt however as to which route should he pursuetl—^that 
through TtirandA or that by way of the Taurus dmtn. The latter was 
chosen despite itfl dilfictiltyj as it was thought that provisions would be 
thus more plentiful. From Van the onny advanced through Martympoljs 
«ind Amida. where the troops restecL Hut meanwhile Suhrhar:^ in hot 
pursuitt hiwl amve^l first at the Euphrates anti removed the bridge of 
bwibi. The Emperor however crtK^ by a ford and reached Sonimata 
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before Arth w*w out. As to tht! precise route whicii he followed on hb 
iU 4 ireh to the Wjmis there h cousidernble dbpute^ but there h? no doubt 
that After ii hollj contested cngHgeTiieJit on tliAt river Heniidius forced 
the l^ersirtii general to beat a hiiaty retreat under cover of night. It 
seeidji probable that the Kmpenor reinained for a cohsi<Iemb]e time in 
this ciistrict^ but nur sourer fail iii^ here, and wc know only that he 
ultitnaieiy marched to ^hastia, and crossing the lljilys Mpeitt the winter 
ill that Pontic dbtrict where he hm] left his army at the eiul t>f the first 
campaign. 

The folio wing year b incinombk for the great of the 

capita] by liie unit(^ hode^ of Aviinij Bulgiii^, Slavs and Gepids, acting 
In concert w ith a Persinn force, which endeavoured to cooperate with 
them fruiii the Asiatic Midc of the strait. SnrharV ill success on the 
Sarus ltd Chosroes, we are tokh tf* withdraw from hii* coininond 50,000 
melt imd to place tJiem, together with a new aitny raiised indiscrimiiiately 
from fim'igiier?^citiS!etts and slaves, under the li9ider?ihip of Sahin, Sahr- 
liank, witli the remainder of hb anny i took up hi^ position at Omlccdon 
with orders to :iiipport the Khagan in his attack on Cooritantinuple. 
Hemdius in turn dirided liis forces; part were sent to garrison the 
eapilal, Jiart he entnisted to his brother Theodore wiip was to meet the 
■^'Golden I juices ^ of Sahln, and the rest the hjinpcrnr himself retained. 
Of '"niiHMlorcV campaign we know nothing .save the result: with the 
ftsaisLance of a tiiuelv hail-storm and by the aid of the Virgin he bo signally 
defeated Sahin that the latter dieci of mnrtilicatioti. Of the opemtions 
in Europe we better infomusl. From the moment that Heraclius 
had left the capital on hb crusade against Persia the Khagan liail been 
making vast preparations, in the hope of capturing Gunfitantinople. It 
waji the menace from the Danubian provinces which hnA recalled Heraclius 
in the winter of 623» and now at last the Avar host was rcatlyv On 
S^unday, 29 June, on the festival of St Peter and St Paul, the advajH-e 
guanh :M>,000 strong, reachwi the fluhurh of IHfelanthias and announced 
tliat their leafier had p&ssefl within theeircuit of the Lfmg Walls tkirly 
in the year, it seemsp l^nus and Sergius liati sent the patrician A thanaAjus 
iifi an ambassmlor to the Avar chief, rirtunJly offering to buy him off at 
his own terms. Hut since the spring the walb bail been s-trengthened, 
reinforccmenti> had arrivetl frein J-ieracliuHi and hb stirring letters liad 
awakened in the citist^ens a new ^fpirit of conffden-re and entliusiasmi 
Athanasiiu.^ H^ho had Ijcen kept a prisoner by the Ktiagan, was now sent 
from llaflriAnople to Icam the price at which the capital wins prepared to 
purchase safety^ He vm amaied at the change in public feeling, but 
volunteered to carry back the city''s proud reply- On 29 July 62C the 
Avars and the countless forces of their subject trebt^sinen eucainpcd 

* There we difEcnLUea lu urepUiiff the empDilatiouB of the tert of 'nifMjpbrtnw 
prepoACii hf Jr G. C, AudemDi], ^'The Ro^J^yirtisni ef Ka*t«m Abi» Minor/* 
J. //. 5h Kvm pp. 
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before" Roiik-. The full alury of the hemic defence ennnot be rckted 
in thiu plftcc, hut chic conf^iderution h tex) irnportant to be omitted* 
Hail the Romans not been tno-^ter^ of the sea* the issue might well have 
been leas favoumbk; but the small Sla^ boats were all sunk or ovor- 
tnmed in the watenfk of the Gulden Hom^ while Sahrbaraz at fTialcedon 
was doomed to remain inoctiv'e* for Persia possessed no tnmsportB and 
the Roman fleet uuule it impossible for the besiegers to carry tlicir nUiea 
aero«i the straits^ Thus at the very time that the barbarian attack by 
sea collapsed in hopelesa failure* the citiKelis hod repulsed with heavy 
loss the assault on the land walls which woa directed mainly agninst that 
section where the depres^ioti of the Lycttis valley rendered the defences 
vuhiembte. At lengthy on the eleventh day after his appearance 
before Constan t inople* the Khognn destroyed by fire bis engines of war and 
withdmwj vowing a i^peedy return witli forces even mote overwhdining. 
As the suburbfi of the dty mid the ehurehes of SainB C\3sniie$ and Dam inn 
on<l St Nicholas went up in flainosj men marked that the sliriiie of the 
Sfother of Got! in lllacbemne remaineil inviolate: it vnKA hut one more 
token of her power—her power with God* witli her Son* and in the 
genera] ordering of the world. The preservation of tJie city was the 
Virgiti’^s triumph* it was her amswer to the prayent of her servantsi and 
with fui annual ff^tival Die Church celebrated tlie memory uf tVie great 
delh erance. J^onus and SergiiLH had loyally respnndcd to their EmiJemr s 

Tliifi woii indeed the furthcist advaiu^ of the Avars. They luvd 
appeared hi the Eastern Alps early ils o&^’JSB* and liod fomially 
inve^Ud niKssjilonica in 597; it wuuld seem that the city was 
only saved Dimugh an outbreak of pestilence amongst the besiegeni". 
After GtH there won no Roman army in the Danube pnivinccK, /md 
in the reign of Phocos and the early yenrB of Herarliii.s rauat be 
placrd the ravaging of Dalmatia by Avam and Slavs and the full id 
Saianac and other towm?. At this time fugitives from Solonae fcmiuled 
the city of Spalato, and those from Epidaunis the settlement wdiich 
ofterw-ardfl Imcamc ILigusa. A cunteiiiporary^ tdln how the Slavs in 
thu6e dark days of confusion and mvage plunder«l Die greater part of 
niyricum* all Thesaaly, Epirus, Acllail^ the Cytlados and a part of 
jVsiiL In another pOiwigc the same author relates how A vara anti Slavs 
destroyed Die towns in the provinces of Pannonio, Moesia Superior, the 
two DociitK, RhiKlope* Dardonhi and rraevalifi, canying off the inhabiUnhc 
into slavery. Falliiiemyors famous contention that the Greek [Kople was 
\-irtually extenninakd is certiutily on exaggeration, though throughout 
llelloK there inu«t iiave been Slav forays* and many a bii.rbnnan band 

* ITiif ilmte of th# campomtfnn af the AraiAitfm wauld Appear^ despite 

AJi tuannociJi Litiirature ail the subjutf to retn&iii tftill undetenninot], 

^ Pcfltiknce aVi fferied tba dty well when healc;^ by th® tkjthia- For th« 
cf. 'V^ VV'rath, ap. ciY. l p, aud. 
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must have plantt-d ihelf oit Grtek soiL But when all la said, the 
lemarbAble fact reinaina that while in the Danube provinces Itonian 
influence was aubnicrged, HeUeniKin within its native teiritor}" asisei-led 
its iHuprcnioev over the Slav- invoiler ajid maintaiiiud alike its nntuml 
language and character. I'htei towards the close of our period amongst 
the chaos of peoples niaking good their iridc^iidence of the Avar over- 
lordship there gmdually emerged certain settlemetits which fornied the 
fiucleus of tiAlioris y<-'t ti> lie. Not that lieraclius invited into the 
Enipirc Croats and Jk^rhs from a mythical Servhi and Croatia somewhere 
in the North—C-roaLs and Serbs had already won by force their own 
ground within tJie Homan ftontier—but rather he recognised and 
legalised their p{X*<iLioti m vnasals of the Empire^ and thu« took up the 
jtTimd ta.sk of educating the soutlieni Slavs to receive civilisation and 
Christianity, 

In 626, while the capital playwl ita part, the Emperor wnaa making 
provision for istriking a coiirlusive blow at Persia, lie needed allies and 
reinforcements and he once more sought them among the tribc'^imon of the 
Caiieiiflna, It bs probable thiil as early as the autumn of 625 he had sent 
a certain Andrew' jls envoy to the Chazars^ and in 62G a fcjrce of 1000 
men invaded the vaiky of the Kur and pdluged Iberia and Eger, tJmt 
Cho^q-oes threatened punishment and talked of witlidrawTiig Sahin from 
the W'est. 'Hie Chawirs even took ship and visited the Eniperori when 
miittULi vows of frieiid.^hip were intcrehangetL In the early summer of 
627 the nepheiv of Dssebukhan (Xiebel) ravaged Albuiia and porta of 
AtrpKtakniL Ljiter in the ymr (after June 627), enviou^s of the booty 
thii;^ won^ the Clnmr prince took the field in person with his son* and 
captured the Htroiigly fortified po?it of Derbend. Gaahak, w'ho had been 
dcs|Mtrfi«i bv Persia to organlte the defence of the imrth^ was unable t(» 
protect the dtv nf Puitav and fled ignominiously. After these successes 
Dzdiukhau joined tile Emperor (who took ship from Trehir.oiid*) in tlie 
siege of Tiflis, The Cliawir chieflDLini, irritated by a pumpkin caricalune 
of himself which the inhabitants hod displayed upon the was 

eager for revenge and refused to aliaiidou the investment of the city* 
though he agreed to give the Emperor n large force raiscfl from hia 
suhjeetiS when the Roman army started on the lost great caTiipaign in 
the autumn of 627 ^ 

^ The ebranaln^' nf tbiii pam^ph TB^tH in part uprm the view that Mobim 
of Kngaiikautnkli Knl law ciffwted iwiiTi#traiia|«MUionsta tlienppansutJy Apnleaiporarj' 
source which wm usmsI by him ia this part nf hLsi worE 

^ Our soorr«H ij^wd that RemcliuB went to the Ctuiar i;aiuitry by nhip. 
The departure from Trebiwrui t* npl cQtijretnre liftiMHi on EutyeWaf p nd. PocncJcnt ti. 
p. For a iliMQfHloa of the authDritieSp cf fierlaiid, R Z. im ppi IW (f 

^ 'nfllB paliBeriUfiiitLy fell; uu the peare of [heria became once mere Jtfimaii, 
aofl lleTWElieH wt Adamiwe 1 upon the throne; ef. Manjuart^ ^Jjfifirr&pdtJcAv un4 
^mvtiiKhp pp^ 400- k 
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Henu-^lius ndv^kiicecl through &imk to the Ataxca^ ni3fh rros^sing the 
riveri entered the province of Amrat* He now feinnd himself opp<ised hy 
RAhzaclh^ a Persian gtmeral who was pioliably adviuicing to the relief of 
Tiflis, But thotJgh the Chazar auxiliaries disiinaytd hy the approach 
of winter and by the nttackB of the Pereionjt, retumed to tliclr lioaies, 
the Emperor eontinued his march ^^>^Ithwwd through Her and Zartwand 
west of the Lake of Urmijidi and reached the province of Atrpatakan. 
Pi\s:sing forward, he ctWAud the motintain chain which dividest Media 
friijii orrivinff at Chrwutha 9 Oct., where he ijave bus men a 

week's rest, RdhKiidh h&il meimwhile reached Ganmea and thence 
fallowed the Emperor across the mountains HiilTering aseverely on his 
march from scarcity of suppUcs. By I Dec. the Emperor reached the 
greater Zab and^, crossing the river (*jr, iimrehing north-west), look up his 
pofiitlon at Nineveh Here (12 Dor,) he won a dedsive victory over 
Kuhsulilh. 'Phe rereian goiH-ml himself fell, and hU troops, though not 
oompletely demoraltiajd, were in no imndilion to renew^ the struggle. On 
21 Dec. the Kinperor learned that the defeated Persians had effected 
a junction wdth the reinforccnjcrits 3000 strongs from the capital; 
he cofttinuwl his southern march, however^ croi5sing the lesser Zob 
(28 Dec.) luid spending Christinas on the estates of the wealthy super¬ 
intendent of provinciail taxation^ lesdcm. During the festival, acting 
i>n nifgent despatches from Cliosrocs, the Persian anny crossed the Zab 
higher up its cotirse, and thus interposed a barrier between Hemclius 
and Ctesiphon. 'rhe Emperor on his odvoiic'e found the strraini of the 
Toma (pmliahly the N. ami of the Nahr WAn canal] undefended^ while 
the Persians had relrtatcd so hurriedly that they luul not even destroyed 
t he bridge. After the passage of the Toma he reached (1 dim, 628) lieklal 
(? llelt-Germa), and there learnt that Chosiocs had given up his positinn 
on the Benissnkl canal, bEui deserted Dastageid anti fli'd to Ctesiphon. 
T>aBtagerd was thus occupied witliout a struggle anil three hundred 
llutnan standards were recovered, while tiie Lmops were greeted by 
numbers of those who hod been curried prisoners fruin Ecli^i^ AleKandria 
and other cities of the Empire. On 7 Jan. Hemclius advanced from 
Diuitagcnl towftid# Ctceiphoiif and on 19 Jan. he wm only twelve 
miles from the Nahr Win ; but the Amvenitm^ip who had been sent 
forward to reconnoilrei brought back wood that in face of the Peraian 
troop it Wins impo^ibte to force the passage of the canal, llcradius 
after the battle of Nineveh hail been^ it would seem, ready to make 
terms, but Chosroes bml rejected his overtures. In an enemy's country', 
with Peraian troop in a strong defensive position blocking his path, with 
bis forees in nil probability much reduced and with no present opportunity 
of nvising others^ knowing that SolirbahiZ was still in command of a 
Persian army in the West with which he cuiild attack hb rear* while 
the severity of winter, though delayed, was now threatening, Heraeliua 
was compelled to retreat. Chosroes had at least been driven to inglorious 
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Bight: the diRgrure trli^ht vdl weaken his Rubjcets" and a^y 

Huch lesscninjT of the royal prestige could only strengthen the poBitiun 
of tlie Romans ^ tlie Emperor even hv his enforced withdrawal might 
not thereby lose the fniitn of victoiy. By ShchriKur he returned to 
Bai'^eht and thence over the Zagro^i chnin to Gansaca^ where he arrived 
11 March—only just in tinici, for snow began to fall ^4 Peb. and made 
the ruDuntain raads impssahle* 

But with tJie spring no new'campaign was necessary; on 3 April 6SH 
ail envoy from the Persian court reached Gonmea onnuiintiiig the violent 
death of Cho^trocs and the accession of his son Slroes ; the latter ofTered 
to conclude peace, and tins proposal HemcUus wjis willing to accept. 
On 8 April the eniliassy left for Ctesipbon, while on the same day the 
Enjperc>r turned his face homeward and in a despatch to the capital, 
an noun ting the end of tlie struggle, expressed the hope that hu would 
soi>ii see has people again. It is iinocrUin what were the precise temin 
of the peace of 6S8, but tliey included Uie restoration of the Creucs and 
the cvacuAtian uf the Empire's territory by the armies of Persiu. It U 
proliable that the Roman frontier was to follow the line agreed upon in 
the treaty of 591. Iliese conditions were, it would seem, accepted 
bv Si roes (Ftb.^—Sept 6S8), but Sahrbor^s. hod never mo veil from 
Weiiitem Ania Hince 6^6 and it was doubtful wltethcr he would comply 
with lenus, 'JTius when the Crosw wa.^ once more in Roman Imnds* 
Heracliufi was able to dktribute portions of the Holy VVood amongst 
tlie morx' influential Christiansi of Amusnia—a politic prelude to his 
Mrlicnii!* of church iinicin—-but felt it necessary to remain in the East 
to secure tlie triumph which he had so hardly won. After a winter 
spent at A mi da, in the early spring the Emperor journeyed to JeruFalein 
and (SE3 March 65^9) amidis^ u scene of unbounded religfoiLS eiithusiasm 
restored to t)ie Holy City the instrument of the worys salvation. 
On the feast of St lASiarus (7 April} the news reached Conf^tantiiioplei 
and Chri^sttndoui celebrated a new resurrection from the p4>wer of its 
opprcssoi^; a jragment of tlie true Crt»s sent ftoiii Jerusalem sen.’od 
but to deepen the city's cxnltatiouC 

Srtlirljariiz however refused to withdraw' his army from Roman soil, 
and In .lune 629 lieraAdius met him at Arabissus and pnrrhiLsed his 
concurrence Uy a promise to support him with imperial troops In his 
attempt to jwure the Fereian throne. Sahrbarfi3? marched to Cte^fipho^, 
only to perish after n moiith^^ reign, and ihm the Empire was freed from 
the invader. In September HeTacliui^ rcrtunicd to the capitid and after 
six yeant" campaigning enjoyed a well-earned ^bbath of repose. It is an 
important moinent in Roman hbitoiy: the King of kings, the EmpireV 
only rival, was humbled and Hcradius could now for the first time add 

'■ Thill chrdiioh^ rlifl'civi widdy frutti that adopted hy recent mathort Bolotov 
anil Mnj*!-). 
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Character of Heracfift.’>( 




to the imperial fttyle the pmud title of Tlie rcstomtion of 

the Cro?w suggested the aigu which had been given to the great CoiiNtantineT 
and Africa adopted (6^9) the first Greek inscription to be found on the 
impenal coinage—the motto eV t<h 5™ u£ifa* 'Diia may Htcmd for us 
a symbol of the decline of the Latin element within the Umpire: froiti 
the reign of I’hocas the old Ronum names cJwiappear and those of G raeco- 
OrientJil origin take their place. 

With these cftinpaigna the period of the auccessoTS of J IvAs 

reached its end and a new epoch begins* The great contest between 
the Empires has weakened Imtli comlmtiiiita and rende^ possible 
tlie advance of the invaders from the rkiutli. Spain has driven out her 
last imperial garrisons the l^iinljanis are settled in Italy, the Slavs 
have permanently occupied the llanubiaii prorinces—Rome's dominions 
take a new shape and the statesmen of Constantinople are faced with 
fresh problems. lmi>erialist dreams are pa»t, and fur a time there is no 
ijUestion of expan-sion: at uiomeiit^ it is a struggle fftr bare csintenee. 
In his cnpital the old Emperor, broken in health and harassed by 
domi^tic feuds, watchea the peril from tlie deaert spreading over the 
Units which hia sword liad regained and views the niin of his cherished 
phois for a united Empire. 

The character of HeracliuH has fascintited the minds of hlstorifliis 
from the time of Gibbon to the pre»eut daVi but surely miKrb of the 
riddle resfcj in our tieauity knowledge of the early years of hh reign : the 
more we knnw^ the mnre cumpmheiiRible doca the Kinperor become* 
At the first Prijicmi raiumitiic]tii,l the troops and Rriscus w&a dhiaSected ; 
Hernclius was jMiwerles?^ for he lind no aniiy with which to oppose his 
mutinous general. With the disappearance of Frisens the Em^ror vuui 
fared with the problem of raising meo jiiul money from a ruined and 
depopulated empire. After the iU-sucecss of his untrained army in 
by the loss tjf Syrirt and Egypt the richest provincis and even the few 
reemiting gnmnds that renminetl foil into the enemy"s handss Heraclius 
woA powrerU^s: the taunt of Fhonts nnwt have rung m his ill 

you govern the Enipim any bettor?'" Africa appt^vreii the sole way of 
escape: among tho-MJ who knew him and his fAHilly he might awake 
sacrifice atid enthuf^uisni and obtiiiii the sinew*^ of war The ptuject 
wfirke^l tt'oiiders^—but in other ways ihtui he tmd Bchemed. Men were 
impressed by the strength of Ids sincerity and the force of his personality 
—‘more, the Church would lend her wealth- ^ITien came the Khagan's 
ireachen'—the loss of thou^ndf^ of men who might luLve been enrolled 
in the new regiraeiitN which he was raising: the peace with the Avars 
nnd after tw^o more yt?ars* haii been spent in further preparatioiui, 
inclmling probabiy the building of fresh fortillcations for the capitaJ. 
which he was leaving to its owm resources, the campaigns against Pei^ia. 
At huft, through long-continued hardships m the field, through ccaselcs^^ 
labours tliat defied ill-health, hus phyaii-^t sstrength gave way and he 
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beciuTic A piey to disca3e and nervauts fears. Do wa imlly neesi fine* 
spun paychologicGil theories to explain the reign vith ita altemationa 
of failure and success? It may at least be doubted. 

Yet it is not iu these test yean of gloom and suspicion that we 
would part with Heraclius; we would rather recall in him despite ah 
bis liraitatians the successful general, the unnanitting worker for the 
pTeserratioa and unity of the Empire which he had ^ed from Africa 
to save, an enthusiast with the power to inspire others, a practical 
mystic serving the Lord Christ and the Mother of God—one of the 
greatest of Ronie^s Caesars. 
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CHAPTER X 

MAHOMET AND ISLAM. 

Otm knanledge of Mtihomet, his lift nnd hie teaching, i* derived 
entirely from dDcumtnts which liave been handed! down by Muslime; 
HO cnHitcmpowiy noit-Musliia auconrit « citant, and the tetiiiiony of 
later iian-hluBliio writer# has as litUe claim to consideration ta tlw 
stfttemcnla in the Talmud concerning Cliriet, Among out authorities 
the Koran, ibr obviou# reasons, occupies the foremost place. The 
pieces of which it i# coniptncd ore acknowledged, alike by those who 
assert and by those who deny its suponiatiiTol character, to liave 
bficn promulgated as divine revelations by the Founder of the 
religion himsdf, nor is there any ground for the snppusitiutj tliah the 
text unilurwcDt siilrsiautud change in later times. But although the 
authenticity of the Koran admits of no dispute its interpretation is 
involved io peculiar difBeuUies. It was not put together till about 
two year# after l^lohoniet's death, and Uie amuigemeot of the chapters 
is wholly arbitrary, without regard to subject-matter or chronological 
fiojuenec. Even a single chapter, as is recognised nut only by nitxicrn 
European critica but oUo by all Muslim thuolugions of repute, 
sometimes consists of cnrHcr and later fragments which wero com¬ 
bined citlier by accident or through some mistake as to their import 
Such mistakes were all the morn likely to occur in consequcncE of 
the peculiarly all uni vc style in which tbo Koran is written; when it 
refers to eontemporaiy persons or events, which is often the case, it 
seldom mentions them in exptidt terms, but employ# various circum¬ 
locution#. Hence it is impo^ible to explain the book ^thout cotitinuolly 
calling in the aid of Muslim tradidon, as embodied in the works of 
theologians and historians, the earliest of whom lived some gcneratioiu 
after the time of the ProphcL This literature is of enormous extent, 
but it contains many unintentional misrcpiesenUtions mid manv 
deliberate falsehoods. To separate the historical from the unhistoricol 
eleiuents is often difficult and sometimes impossible. 

Hie coudition of Arabia in pre-Muslim, times is, from the nature 
of the ca^, very imperfectly known to us, The great majority of 
the inhabitants coiu:lsted of biuoII nomadic trib^ who recognised no 
authority but that of their own chiefs. Tlie nonuuls, being whojlv 
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igiinnuit of the urt of writing* could leave behind them no pemianciit 
record^} and as tribes wtre frequently broken tip, In coa^ucnce of 
famine, intemal dissension;;^ nnd other calniuities, their oml traditions 
had little chance of surviving. It was only in a few diiitricts that e 
settled and comparatively civilised population existed. Wheraver such 
a centre of civilisation was formed, the nomads in Die immediate vidnity 
had a tcndeniy to fall under the inllucuco of thrir more cultured neigh¬ 
bours, and sometiimis tribal confederacies, dignified with the name of 
kingdoms,"" canm into being. In early timea, by far the most important 
of these civilised regions was to be founcl in south-western Arabia, the 
land of the Saboeans, or, as it is now calkd, I’bijiojt {Li. the South). 
Tlie power and prosperity of the SabacsiUi, to which iumiiiierablc ruicjs 
and inscriptions still bear witn^, began to dediac about the tiuic of 
Christ and were utterly overthrown, Mar the beginning of the sixth 
century, by the inroads of the half-savage Abysrinians. Meanwhile 
other Arabian kingdoms had arisen in the north, in particular that of 
the clan called the Ghassiln, on the eastcni frontier of Faleeliue, and 
that of the Lakhm on the Euphrates; the former kingdom was politically 
subject to the Byzanttne Emperors, the tatter to the PerHians, But 
about the time when Mahomet came forw^attl us a prophet both of 
these va^ kingdoms ceiiscd to exist, and for a while there was 
nowhere within the borders of Arabia any political organisation which 
deserved to be colled a State, 

In religious, in political mattes^, Arabia presented no appearance 
of unity* The paganism of the Arabs was m general of a remarkably 
crude and imutistic kind, with no rittiid pomp, no elaborate mythology' 
and, it hartlly needs to be said* no tinge of phitosopfaied spceulalion. 
The religion of the aneient Babaeana probably l>orc a greater resemblance 
to that of the more advanced nations, but in tlie time of Mahomet this 
Sabacan religion was almost wholly forgotten, one! the poganiHin which 
still survived consistad mainly of certain very primitive rites |jerfomied 
at particular sanctuaries, A71 Arabian sanctuary In some coses, a 
rudely constructed edifice containing Images of the gods or other objects 
of worship, but often it was nothing more than an open space marked by 
a sacred tree or a few blocks of stone. Some sanctimries were Ircqucnled 
only hy members of a particular tiibe, while others were auimally visited 
by various trilies from far and near^ Tlie settled Amlas, as a nile, paid 
more attention than the nomads to religion, but even in the isettJed 
districts there seem;^ to have been a aingylar lack of religious fervoun 
Tile traditional riles were kepi up from mere eonseni'atii^ni and with 
hardly any definite belief an to their menniTig, Hence wherever the 
Arabs came into close contact with a foreign religion, they readily adopted 
it, at least in name. Arabian coinniuuittes professing sooie soii of 
Chnstinnity were to be found 11 at only on the northern froiilier but also 
at NajiM in the soutli« JudaLsed conimunitiEs were especially iiutneruua 
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ia the parlh-west of the Ambiun pcnitisula, and Zoroftilriau communities 
in the neighbourhood of the PcnsiEui Gulf. 

Among the centres of AmbLan peganiam none occupied a more 
distinguished place than Mecca (in Arabic ATn^-tafOr sometima Bakka} 
which, thirteen centuries ago, woa a small town situated in a barren 
valley, about 50 miles from the Red Sea coast. In an open space near 
the middle of the town stood the local sanctuary, a kind of rectangular 
hut, known aa tJic Ki^ba (i.c. Cube), which contained an imsge of the 
Meccan god Hubal and various other sacred objects. A lar{is propor¬ 
tion of the Arabian tribes regarded IVIecca with eaceptioiud veneration; 
nil the surrounding district was a sacred territory, within which no blood 
might be shed. Some miles from the town a yearly festival took place 
and was attended by crowds of pilgrims from all quarters. Recent 
investigations have proved that this imstitution, called in Arabic the 
Ilajj, i.e. “festival" or ‘‘pilgrimiage*," originally had no connerion with 
Mecca itself, and may possibly linve been established before Mecca and 
the Ka'ba laid come into existence. However this may be, it is certain 
that in historical times the pilgrims wlio attended tile fcsti«l usually 
visited the Ka‘ba and were treated by the Meccaiui aa their guests; 
hence tlic annual Klgriiuagt came to be intimately associated with tlie 
holy city. 

In the sixth century afler Christ most of the mhabitantxof Mecca 
belonged to a trilie which bore the name of lyuraish. It was well known, 
however, that the Ruraish were recent immigraiits. Both the town and 
the sanctuary had formerly been in the possession of other tribes, but as 
to the origin of Mecca no credible tradition survived. Ibe IJiur^ 
were subdivided into a number of clans, each of which claimed the right 
of managing its own aflaim. On important occaeions the chief men of 
the various dans met to deliberate; but there was no central lutbority. 
The aterility of the aoil rendered sgrieulturc almost impossiblt, and the 
Meccans had long aubeisted by trading with distant countrio. Every 
year great caravaua wore despatched to Ssyria and returned h,den with 
wares, which the Meccans sold at a large profit to the neighbouring 
Bedouins. 'Phe mercantile population of the town was naturally far 
superior, in geiierel intdligciice and knowledge of the outer world, to 
the inasa of llic AraiH. A considerable proportion of the Mtecans had 
learnt the art of writing, hut they used it for practical purposes only. 
Book-learning, os we understand it, was quite unknown to tbou. 

At Mecca, about a.i>, 570’, Mahomet (properly ^fukam>tad) was 
bom. The clan to which he belonged, the Banu Hashitn, is coiumonly 
represented by Muslim vrritera aa one of the most diatiuguished branches 

■ A {i^iksriiiuqre to Mecca which ii not pcrfornned in connexion witk the ycarlr 
fecUvel is called 'udim, i*. "visit," wmetimes iraiulated by "IcsHr (rilgriinage." 

* Tbo evldcuce clearly sbewi that the early disciples of tfao Fro^t had no 
tnulworUiy iiifonnalion u to tie tmcit* vear of lis birth. 
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oT tli€ Kurai^h} hut the evidciiit* which we pum^ tciidh to prove 
that in pre-Muslim limes it tH^upied quite a j^ulKinjinate place. Of 
Mahomet^s father, ^4bdallftht son of *Abd-al-Mut^ib, wc know 
scarcely anything except that he died shortly before the Prophet's birtli. 
Amina, the mother of Mahoniet^ died a very few years later, and the 
orphan bov afterwards lived for a while in the charge of his gnuidfatheri 
^Abd-HJ"SIut|alib, who had a nomerous familyOn the death of *Abd-ab 
Muttalib, one of his soiisj, Abu Talib, undertook the cane of ^laiiuinet, 
who seems to have been treated kindly but to have endured many hard¬ 
ships, tiincciiDue of his neai' relatives were wealthy. When he was at>out 
£4 years of age he entered the service of an opulent w^oinaoj considerably 
older than hin^self, named Khadlja, The antecedents and sscxdal |K>sitioii 
of Khadija are shrouded in some mysterj'*, hut it is certain that she iiad 
been twice married and that at the time wben she made the acquaintance 
of Mahomet she was living at ^lecea w ith several of her children, who 
were still quite young, Maliomet appeal^ to have succeeded at oure 
in gaining her contideoce. She entrusted him with the management of 
her property, and about the year 594 sent him to Syria on a commercial 
exp^ition, which he directed wutli consipictious success. On his return 
he became her husband. Vov a few‘ years he led the life of a prot^perous 
tnidesmaii; several daughters were bom to him and two sons, both of 
whom died in infancy* 

The process whereby Mahomet was led to occupy hinisdf witli 
religions questions mid hnolly to believe in his divine miffsioii is altogether 
obscure. Tliat the doctrines which he afterwards preachetl did not arise 
spamtaneoiisly in his mind but were mainly derived from older religions 
seems obvious. It appears certain, however^ that he was wholly un¬ 
acquainted with religious literature. Whether he ever leamt the 
Arabic alphabet is a question which ha^ been Hercely del^itecl, botli 
among Muslims and ChristLans; at all events we know that, in 
his later ycaiSj whenever he wished to reconl anything in writing he 
employed a secretary. But the question whether he could read is nf 
little practical importance, since no religious Ixioks seem to have existed 
in Arabic at that period, and that he could read any foreign language 
is utterly incredible* We ore therefore obliged to conclude that his 
information was derived entirely from oml sources!; who his infotmantis 
were we can only conjecture* At ^lecca itself there was apparently no 
permanent colony of Christians, Jews or Zomastrhms, but isolated 
iulhereats of the principal foreign religions duubtk^ vkitctl the town 
from time to time^ It has often been (suggested that Mahomet 

^ See Rokertsan A'lfuAip and Marriage Oi Earty nfvNd, 2nd ed. 19o:|, 

pp, 200, 290, whu iinppovea tliat M>Tnethiiig ditacreditiilila betii deliberalfily cun- 
eealfd:. 

* We IwLrn from tlie Koran (chapk atvL 105, xxv. 5) thst lk *5 lieathen Meccuns 
accused .VTahumet of hW retelatiuiLM out of matcrUl i^uppLied by BUme 

fon-ij^kiir, or forrigtivis— a. charge wbkh tHe l^rophct vriktmenUy deuTes. It may 
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ACtjuired some knowledge of Chri-slianity during one of his coinineFcloJ 
jdunsoya in Thi^ w possible; but it should he renieiiibered that 

ftn Arab traderi, ignorant both of Afntnale and of Greeks would have 
great dilHcultv in obtaining information on ndij^oiis t^ubjeebs from 
Syrian Chrihiiany, since those of them who spoke Arabic usually 
belonged to the most illiterate class. Moreover another and a vety^ 
important fact has to be taken into consideration* According to 
^fusliin tradition there were about this rime^ at Mecca and a few 
otlicr places in western ArabiOi certain individuaLs who bad become 
dissatlsdcd with the popular paganism, devoted themadves to religious 
meditation and profes^ a inonotbeiatic belief These persons were 
called Hanifs, u term of which tlie origin and precise meaning art^ 
obscure. 'Fhe Honifa did not form a sect, for they bad no orgocusatiun 
and, it would sk^cuIj little eommuuication with one another. Our 
infom>ation about them Is naturally very meagre, being derived, for the 
nwt puui* from scraps of poctiy^ w bieh they are said to have compoerd; 
but the authenticity of tl^ese pieces is often doubtfuL One of the most 
cclehrated Hunlfs was the Meccan Zaid ibn *Anir, who appears to luive 
di«l during Miihoiact’s boyhood. Another was Wara^a ibn Naiifol, a 
Cinisin of Khadijo. ^I’his man died, at a very advanced age, some years 
after Mahomet s marriage. The relation in which he stood to tlir 
Prophet renders him an object of peculiar interest: it is therefore all the 
more to be regratted that so Utile can be ascertained concerning httn. 
zVccording to one tniditioiij he endetl by adopting (]hriiitianily, which 
pofisibly true; he is ilLho said to have translated part of the Christian 
Scriptures into Arabic, which h highly iniprohoble* But vogue oa ih 
our knowledge of the |^!atilfs in general and <jf Waraka In particular, we 
arc justified in believing that tefore M4ihainet"s birth a iiiovemeiit in 
the direction of spiritual monotheism hod already begun among the 
Aratk*. How^ far this movement was originally due to Christian Ofid 
other foreign influences wc cmi scarcely hope to determine. Our ac- 
quainiauce with tlrienLal Christianity in the sixtJi century in aluiOKt 
entirely confined to the great oflicial Churches^ the snialkr ChrtHtian 
coininunitits, and efipccialLy the hidfrChristinn sects, with whom the 
Arabi were likely to come in contact, have, with rare eTEceptioiUii, left no 
litenuy' recordsw 

With regonl to the beginning of Madiomet^s prophetic career, and 
the ciTcumfitAnce* under which he Tceeiv'cd his earliefit rcvelationa, we 
jMiN'-v.ss many legends hut very little genuine tradition. All accounts 

be added that MinJini legcndn ^ha^% the Frapbet> IcttTeounsft w\U\ ChruainJii 
and JefrEj dariiift earlier pari of bis lirpj are open te tbo iusplcion, siare 

ijimrly sh tlii5i*e vtarictt bavcin aptdiatgiaic puristscj. uiuncly tc prave that ihc ChriatiiiJi 
ar iev in ifuastiaa rveo^ntied ^faliDtn^t as a jimpbut by oieuis iif satne li^n. In 
partkular by « mark on the bw:k> wliicb mark in tanned *' the qf the prepbetic 
ralting." 
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a .1 to the fact ttuit at thhf pcnucl he spent much time in fastings 
and sulitoi^^ ^ practice whiidi was probably augges^ted to him by 

the example of Christian usccticsp lie appears to have l^iccii naturally 
of a nervous benipcroment^ with a tendency to hysteiia; whether be 
fiuffbiiLHi from epilcpHVf a?* several European wTiters have believed^ nmy 
be doubted’^ In any cai« he wj^ subject to paroxysms which presented 
Uic appearance of a violent fever i these seijsures were regarded] both by 
himself and by hit followers] as syiiiptoiiis of divine inspiration. It is 
iherc/ore evident that we are here dealing with a psychological problem 
which no information would enable us to solve. 

The Karan (chap, txxxTii, Gj 7) admits that Malmmet forgot some of 
the cornmunicatinris made to him by God, and it is possible that even the 
oldest paasages now extant were prociut'cd some time after he Iwl Ijocome 
conscious of hi* divine vocation. One p<dnt seems quite dear, namely 
that during the first few' years of his mission he did not eome forward as 
a public preacher but carried on a secret propaganda wilhiii the circle 
of his more intimate conipoiiiDn.^, Among the earliest c5onverts were hij* 
w'ife KhiulTjn, his cousin Ali (properly son df Ahii Tdlib, and Ahu 
Itakr, who did not belong to the Prophet^^i clan but reinajned to the lost 
his most trusted friends 'I'he pax^ages of the Koran wliich con witli any 
probability be e^igned to ihix more private period ore few in iiuinbei' 
and invariably very short. 'Phosc whicb belong to the earlier part of bis 
public career are much more numerous^ They deal mainlv with three 
Biibjects,^ (1) tile Unity iuid ntlributes of God, (2) the moral duties of 
niJinkind> and (3) the coming retribution p Maliomet's niionothel>fin] like 
that of the later Hebrew prophets, necessarily involves the condemnation 
of idiilatTT, but it is to be noted that he nowhere describes the religion of 
his pagan fel low-countrytneb os something wholly false. Though tic 
identifies the owe true God with the God of the Jew'S" and the Christiain^ 
he at the same time assumes I hat the heathen hu%^e some knowledge of 
GmP unci even that Goti is, la some special sense, the God of Mecca. 
Ill a vety early pa^^iagc of the Koran (chap. cri.J the Kumifsh are 

^ llic liypciitkEdfl of cpdnpcj li deciilcdly rejected hj Pe ** Dio Btariifung 

MuIkKmzncd'H^" [n lOOtt* in pp^, 1-5. 

^ Tlae tEHn tbo Morcdul,"" wbiiili hi ofloti tis«l in llio Kotvii om 

^ynoTi)aiouH wit^j “Oud," wa* unkt^own tu tlie hcothea Meccans and seotns to have 
b«?n Iwmiwed frem the It iniiy be mendoiii'^, however, that ihU word Appear^ 

V an epllLpt of the l>eity not only in Jewijh hteratmv but nJsti m the inscrEptiooif 
of the heathen Syrimiia. 

■ Tlie micieiiL porU of pR^an ArebU frei)uently iiprak of Lh a 

manner which sccnis to imply that they reco^ui«^ Him u the supreme l3oin|f. 
Hrtw they conceived the relation between this ^^ Crodl" and Die various local deitie* 
it hf hopor^>fible to lay with orjy preemnn. AccorBlin^ to the Koran {chap, xri. 
^ If.) the benthen rekfardoil certain of tlioir froddefbse^ ah thr dAuahters of 
Allfib, but it Woo Id be uiiiialc to aiHsuine that the heathen tb'cm.-celvcs mwcl thu 
phroM ill a literal uiiw, ainn ^^ iku^laterfi of tiod" may (aa with die 

iinoatic^) QDthlitf more than ‘^female di^ioe beirigs.'^ 


rii. X. 
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ttxhorted to warship the Lo«l af this hoiisn^r thiit is, of the K(ii‘b&> 
Hetire it is evident that Slahoiuet coiisitlwd liipiself iw a 

reformer tluui fts a pimcher of aw altogether new religion, fiimilhrly ui 
dealing with clhical questions he often implies that the pagan iiotioiis 
of justice, honour and propriety arc to some extent valid. Thus, for 
instance, his repeated tleiiuncialions of avarice arc quite in the spirit of 
the niicieiit Arabs, to whom the “miser" waa an object of Hpectiu 

abhorrence. , 

Hut in eontnidisti action to the ethical code of the heatiieii, 
which was mainly hased upon tribal patriotism Stahomet 

emphasises the univcnail obligations of inondity, and above all the duty 
of forgiving injuries instead of avenging them. It is in his doctrine of 
the Judgment imd the life to come that he departs nw»t widely fro»n 
the ordinary beliefs of the lime. The h^then Arahs, like other 
primitive p^plcs. wore familiar with the notion of a ghost, or wmith, 
which haunte, at least for a while, the resting-place of the dead ^ly i 
hut the idea of a futtire retribution was quite fotcign to ^eir habits of 
tliought. The doctrine of the Resurrection, as it appeam in the Koran, 
seems to Iw mainly derived from Christianity; that some details 
borrowed from Juilaisin or Zoroastrianisiu is possible hut can scarcely be 
proved. Mahomet, aa we might Imve expected, conceives the Resur¬ 
rection after the most eruddy materialistic fashion; to him the recon¬ 
struction of the physical organism wa.s an essenlid postulate of the future 
recompense. T’he dcseri ptions of the 4 udgment itself lUid of the torments 
of the damned do not differ substantiidly from those which are found 
in popular Christian writings of medieval and modeni times. On 
other liand the delights of Paradise are often painted in coloum to which 
neither Christianity nor .Tudaiam ulTorda any pamllelt Hut what 
especial IV characterises the older portions of the Koran is the constant 
emphasis laid on the nearness of live llesurreetiou mid the Day of 
Jutigment. Although Mahomet tiuwbere spcciRes any definite time, 
and when questioned on this point by his opponents always professed 
ignonmee, it is clear that he lived in daily expectation of the 
events which fornnetl the main subject of his preadiing. N'or u this at 
all inconslitent with the fact tliat some pamages of the Komn seem to 
announce a spechd calamity which was to befall the Meccaos for their 
unbelief, rather than n vrorld-wide catastrophe. Similarly, it will be 
remembered, among the early Christians the expectation of the judgment 

V It is remarkslile that pnsswffes ef this wrt ue almost entirely eoa&neii to 
the earlier ehapteni, wKluh date rnan a lime when the very notion of feanwdK 
and pmUshfflcnta after death wna treated hy the Mecmi» with dcrisioo, as the 
Prophet frequently complains. To auppme, with many Euroynn writers, tl^t 
the early cwiverta la i*lan» were attractoi chiefly hy the prospect of a mateml 
PapidisB ia therefore oltegether onreaBOnahle, since only those who had w» ®fhre 
47«Nn<fo accepted Mahomet m a prophet could bdieve in any t*kiadi 5 e whatsoever- 
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of the world and the eicpertation of the overthrow of .Icrti^Alcni 
were aqmetimes m closely coimected as to Iwromc iodLstinguiahablc. 

A great part of the Koran eonsisi^ of narmtivE^, ioscrtwl for 
purposes of ediBcation. Scarcely luiy of these crui be dcscril^ 
historical i on the other hand, scatty any is a pure invention of 
MahometV. In almost every case he utilises some le^d that he had 
heard, in order to enforce \m doctrintss, Tims ho ref^tedly ini™luces 
persons mentioned in the Old Testament and puLs into their niuiiths 
discourses in favuiir of monotheism, moml precepts, etc. lire opposition 
which they encoimtcred and the diastisenuiuts which overtook their 
Adversaries arc; likewise describerl at great length, ^fhe alliisioirs to 
Christ and the early Christjan Church presicnt suaie very curious and 
hithertu unexplained features. Tlmt Christ, or any other being, can be 
a ^^son of God^ is emphatimlly denied; at the same time the belief lliat 
Christ was bom of a virgin is fully accepted, and among the prophets ot 
pLst ages He occupies a Npedally prominent place. But of the fact^ of 
Christas life Mahomet appears to h&vc known next to iit>ll^ing. In 
one of the later cliapters of the Koran (iv. 15G) the are condemned 
for ajaerting tlmt Christ was put to death and tlie crucilixioii Is 
rcprej^enteii as a deceptive appearance. The fact tliat Christians 
lielieved in the Cruel B^oa fa totally ignored, and we may therefore 
conclude that qn this very important point ^lalionicl's Christian 
informants held opinions resembling tho$e which are ascribed to the 
ancient l^kwetfabs. 

The dfadplen of the Prophet called thcIll^ielve5 but wme 

tisuallv known by the name of “SabianK’^fiS'aAi'On)^. Their organisation 
and of life were at I! rat of a very aim pie kind. ^Fhcy bound 

Ihctnsclvea to abstain from idolatry and from ceitain ini moml practicen, 
especially fomication and infanticide^ The cult coiwinted Loaiiily of 
limjcrs, Accortling to the formulae prahcribefl by the Pniphct; meetingn 
for tlii.s purpose w'cre held at stated times, but always in strict privacy. 
In order to indicate that the God whom he pmclaiined wa^ identical 
with the God of the .lews, Mahomet commAnded his follow-erw to 
adopt tlse Jew'ish practice of praying towards .JmisakinV At this time 
he appeal^ to have hiid scarcely any notion of the difference between 
dudafam and Christianity ; consequently he w-a,s able to regard both 
Jews and Chri/^tinns a^i his brethren in religion. 

* 'file t^nns onp who scrruiideM Mmsclf," sod iurreadcr, arc 

C47mmciii]y expliiiiied os deiiotini^ resi^fuatioii t« tlio will nf findp Unt at is motw 
libcif Uiat Uiey reft?r pHttiarily to the {uiffptim id n new fiiilh ba di^a- 

fmm bliii4l cuuforinity to m keredilary cult The SiibSAnH—a i34une which, 
of coeriMr, lisa no Eoimcxion with that of iht SSiib«eaiW"^»TOvra to bavo heen a beet, 
VT pTimp nf of tbe 1tidr4Jirticliaii, Imlf-heAtlieu type. lh« Mu4UnTji w^ 

caHiri iiibiaDg U Tiiicortam; probably the iiickuamo wsa due, m uaiuil, to 
acciileiitul point of similarity. 

* ^ iHiL ffut Pan. vi. 10. 
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For seveml years Malidmet cantiiiued to prmch with little apparent 
access. Hi A converts were, with rare exceptiona, perioits of a low c]a.ss 
or even foreign snch us Bilnl the Abyssinian. Some wifsnbcrs of 

his own family^ in pnrticulftr his uncle iiicknained Abu 

Lrtbnb, bitterly oppo«?d liini; even hh protector Abfi Tiilib remained 
to the last an unbeliever* It would be ii nustakc to suppose that the 
enemies of the new faith were actuated by religions fanAticism. "ITiey 
were, ft>r the most part, simply men of the world wlio, proud of their 
Hoeial ]Kisitioti, objected to rcrognising the claims of an uptftri and 
drejuled any sweeping change as likely to endanger the material 
ml vantages which they derived from the traditional cull. 'Fo the 
majority of the citizeas Mahoniet appeared a madman; some called 
him a poet|^ an accusatioTi which gave him great paiui for, as the 
Koran shews, he ixgattled the poets with peculiar aversiom Hwit be 
hfifl to erulure many atfroikts was quite untu^^ but Actual violence could 
not have lieen oinployed agnJiist him without risk of a blood-feudf which 
the Moccaua were always most anxious to avoicL Those of his disriplea, 
however, who hai! no relatives to pmtert them were occasionally treated 
with cruelty- At length the majority of the converts, finding their 
position inhdemble^ fled for refuge to Abyssinia, with the full consent, 
if not at the express cumniand, of the Prophet. He himself remained 
at Mecca writh a mere liandful of folio went. 

When it hecatne kiiowu that the cmigranU hiul been kindlv received 
by the ChriNtiftn king of AbvT^inia, conftideralile alarm prevaifed among 
the chiefs of I he Kunuhb, lest the Abyssinians, w^hoso devastating 
invAsious were ntill vivicUy remembered, should lie tempted to intervene 
on U'half of the persecuted Muslims. Accordingly a deputation wais 
fWrht from itecca for the pur|>o^ of pereuatling the king to hand 
over the fugitives as prisoners i the king, However, refused, wlK^rciipon 
the rndigiiation of Mahomet^s enemies w^aa still further excited. The 
Prophet^ rwluccfl to extremities, fell into the error of Httempting to 
ovcnoine opposition hy nitans of a compromise. He went so far as to 
publish II revelation in wtiich the three principal godilcs.'^es of Mecm 
were recognised as highly exaltctl lieings whose intercession may he 
hoped for^"^ For a while the polytheists appeared to lie isatisfied, and a 
Tvport tluit th«s pcr)M!ciitM)n wa% nt nn tnd t-Aiiiit'cl some ctf the emiptmts 
to i'OnielMiek fmm Ahyssinift. In the meftnu-hite Hie Prophet repented 
of the concession he hiul iiiariCf And dtii-’lsred ihnt tlie vCTue tti question 
luid been put into his memth by Satiin. The fend tlierenjKiti broke out 
afresh. To the heathen Mcrcans Mnhomct'.'s conduct on tldm occasion 
naturally itecined to coniict him of imposture; since, however, he Jiml 
long been accustomed to regard all hia impulsei a. due to some 

' 'die won! here raniterefl "esntted." iv of iloubtfnl nuEUEiiiig: All 

«Tljr prtet DSM it iw oj) epithet of ehieftdn*; or wirriof^ fiCitgiHiJ-AghanJj 

v«. 7«. 27 ^ vm. IJisS, a). 
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supemi^tuml tau^ it is hv na mmnn cerLain that he ilid not sincerely 
believe hiDiself to be acting by divine comniand Iwtli when he made the 
concession and when he withdrew^ it** 

It was probablv alwnt this time that an important conveisioa took 
plncci that of Omar (*Umar) ibn al-Khat^bt a young man of no high 
social position bat endowwl with eitmordinary ability and perseverance. 
He had at firat been vehemently opposed to the new religion, so that hia 
sudden ennvoRion, of which there are several conflicting accounU, attracted 
oil the more notice and doubtle:^ inspired the Muslims with fresh couragje. 
It m said that he mi the example of praising public]Vn in the neighbour- 
hiKx] of the Ka*ba: at all events from this time onwards the movement 
assumed a more open character. The chiefs of the liuraish inally 
determined to adopt the only method of coercion know n to them, short 
of positive violence; they offered to Mohomet^A kinsmen, the Banu 
H^hinn the choice of declaring him an outlaw or of being theuisolves 
excluded from intercourse with I he other Meccan clans. Most of the 
llanu Hclshini were still unbelievers, hut such was the sani^ty attached 
to ties of blood that they a]], with one or two exceptions, preferred to 
inciu- the penalty of Hocial excommunication mtber thou ddivep over 
Mahomet to hi a eneniies. HdW* long this breach lasted and by what 
means it was healed is uncertain; probably the manifold inconveniencca 
which it caused to all parties soon brought about a change of public 
opinion*. 

Very soon after intercourse had been re-estnhllshed Ijetween the 
Hnnii Hibhim and their feUow'-townsmen, two seriotia ralaniitie^ befell 
Mahomet, the death of his wife Khndlja and that of his protector 
.Vbu Tiilib. Theft* om be little doubt that tiiis double bereavement 
rendered the Pniphet'H position at Mecca more precarious: henceforth 
lie began to consider the possibility of findjiig n home elsewhere. His 
first attempt was made at a neighbouring town, colled Tn^if, hut he 
met with so unfavourable areceptiun that he speedily returned to Mecca, 
where he sticeecded in obtaining a proiuise uf protection from an 
influential heathen, Mu^ira ibn *AdL For two or three years the 
IVopliet remained in his native city, making, it would seem, scaicely 
any effort to gain fnsb converts among the resident population. HIh 
attention was turned chiefly to the pilgrims who visited Mecca or the 
immc^liate neighbourhoed cm the occaBion of the vearly festivals. To 
these motley crowds he used to preach his doctrines, generally encountering 

^ Hut cnimy \iasUai authpr]tlefi Consider thii Ftory fsKulons U only wh*t we 
miglit hiivff expodt^. Bnt it U oniiisin^ that it alieuld be rejeded. by nupnrUa 
A kisteniui CMtani 

■ It muiit bn jutailtted llial Ujp rtary of th* oieemmunicatJOrt of the BaaO 
|lAj:liini, da hy ihe priavipid aotlioribrst Mme very Fuapl-cioos 

f^tum V hut to conduce, with Caetnaij tlsot the whole epwfe ii fictidou* wquM 
involve sctill xmiter diflicaltiw. 
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[ei5-aso 


iodiffbivtK-e or ridicule. Thei« weren^ bowever^^ some exceptions. Lu 
A,D. 620 be fell in with aoiue pilgrims from Yftttirib andj Ending them 
well-disposed^ entered into a scries of negotiations which 6nnlly brought 
about A complete change not only in his own fortunes but in the history 
of the world. 

Yalhrib, known in subsequent times as Medina*, was a jwattened 
group of villages rather tlian a city, situated in a fertile plain about 
200 miles to the north of ilecca. Unlike the Mccceuis, who subsisted 
by oomniercet the people of ^ledina had, froui time iinniemoriali devoted 
theutnelves to agriculture, in particular to the cultivation of the dabe- 
[Milm. Long before the birth of Mahomet, Jew'ish colonists established 
llicmselves at .Medina and propagated their religion with such success that 
bv the licgintiing of the sixth century most of the inhabitants professed 
Judaism and were regarded ns Jews^ though they must have been mainly of 
Arab {lesomit. 'fhese Judaised Arabs were divided into seveml clans, each 
occupying its own territory'. In cirilisation, efipecially in mechanical 
artn such as metal-working, they w-ere greatly superior to their heathen 
neighbours, and for a while they dominated the w hole dbtrict. But ill 
the course of the sixth century, owing to cireuinstances with which we 
arc imperfectly acquainted, the |iowcr of the Jews declined. Much 
of tlwir territory passed into the hands uf two heatimn tribes (the 
A us and the Khaziaj), who in the time of ^lahoniet foitiied the bulk 
ot the population. Between tliese tribes there raged h long and 
bitter feud* About the year G16 the Aii?s, with the help of the Jews^ 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the Khmmj: this Inttle is knuwii in 
Arabian tradition as the Day of Bu'rith* But tlie Kha^nij, though 
bu 111 bled, wi?re by no uitniij* crushed, and during the next few ygorw 
every one went about in fear of his life. To tlie more intellignnt of the 
people of A Cedilla the situation must have seemed intnlerahlei peace was 
urgently required, yet no authority capable of restoring peace appeared 
to t!xi»st. 

Such w-as the J5taie of affairs when certniu influential citij^eus ot 
Medina liecamc aixjuainted with Moliomet. Some of them, who through 
iatcreourec with Jews liad already imbibed monothei.stic ideas^ were 
doubtless attracted by his religious teachiiig: others |}erha|iis, who 
were indiffcTmit to reUgion, felt Uiat a stimiger claiming to iipeak with 
divine authority might be able to eflect what they themHelvea had 
attempted in vain. In any ciise, a period of about two years elajrwd 
between their I!ml interview with the Prophet and their final decbloti to 
offer him a home in tlicir midst, ^teauwhile he hrwi sent to ^lediiia mie 
of his Meccan disdplcs, Mus^ah ibn HJmair, to act as hLs Teprcscntalive 
and keep him infonued of all that passed, 

^ tq ‘^Bksdtyp" wlikh Is an a^ibrevimtiQti of 

city of Uie Prophet'' 
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In the y(?4U" GSSj on the ixieHsion of the annual pilgnmagc^ about 
seventy of the converts from Medism arranged to hold a meeting with 
MaJicimet at midnight a few oiiles fmin Metsen, Ulw Prophet went 
thither in the company of hia uncle ^Abbia, who waa still an unbeliever^* 
but from the heathen public in geiieral the matter wasmrtifully conceiilcd+ 
Mahomet demanded of the Alediuese a sDleinn promise that if he betook 
hiniKelf to their country they would protect him from attack as they would 
protect their oi^m families. This they all aware to do. As sioon ns he Imd 
secured a place of refuge, the Prophet ortlmal his Met^can disci plea to 
eudgnite to Medina, Attempts were made by the chiefs of the KuraiKh 
to prevent the departure of the Mualiuia, but nearly all Buccceded iu 
iHCJiping and reached Medina a few weeLs later in snmU parties^ The 
Prophet himself, with Abu Bakr and All, remained l^hind for a short 
time^ apparel lily awaiting news as to the nioiiner in w'hich the Emigraiibi 
hod been received. It is rclateth on soiiiewliat doubtful autliority* that 
his de|iarture wsm hastened by a plot to assassinate him in bis htd. In 
any caise he left ^iecca secretij'j nccumpanie^t by Abu Ikkr^ iu the 
snimner or early autumn of {ii23+ For a few days they remained hidden 
in a eave"^ near Mecoi* and tlien proceeded, rapidly as possible, to 
Medina. Thus wan accomplished tJic gneat event know^n as the Emigra¬ 
tion {hljnij distorted by Euro[)eatis into which forms the 

starting-point of tlie ^luslim era*. 

On his arrived at Medina tlie Prophet wm welcomed willi enthiisia^mi 
by a krge propirtion c>F the iiatii-e?i; but he did not at once chum the 
poisition oi a ruler. ’'lliOfie who acknowledged his divine miss~ion could 
merely promise pcn^nal ol^lience. The [>eople as a whole hod not 
submitti^l to hin authority! tlicy were only hLs “Helpers" 
plcilged to ilcfeiul him, for, according to Arulnmi notiortH, a guarantee 
of protection given by one mender of a ckti binds all the rest. It was 
by the gradnal exteasion of hiw pci'sonal influence, not in virtue of any 
foniiai agreemeiit, that be succeeded in making himself mantcr of the 
place. The Meccan Emigrants " {Muhajirttn) w^ere^ of coursej eiiHrelv 


* ITie prepuce of nt tbi# m-ectiu^ at fiiirt diffiraft tn expLnJiip 

pirtcp wm neiniiuJly uEider tlie (imtecfcioTi of >liiPim Ibii ^Adl. 

biiliiy ihti werp mfndtl that thpy affc^rwank tw hrcEiai>d nf hAviii|t 

raorled off MAboinet by fnixet therefore mjuired tliat mhiid member of h» 
fviiUy fihnqld tifr pre^cit to testify tb^t like Prophat's depiirtvre wna VDltiuCaty\ 

* Knniii 1*+ 40, 

^ Tlje Mu^liin tm ilutwi not froin tlic predjo inaruoiit of the ['rophoL'n 
emiftmtioti bqt from tbe be^iimm;f^ of tJi* Aradrnn year Lii wbicli the Kmij^rntinii 
took tliflt Ltf tn lay, from a jwniit abant fl week earlitfr* CJiifortimately, In 

continence of iJie carrleea mniiner ki which ihff heathen Aralis kept Ihetr CAlondeir, 
it b not certnJti when the Wf^iniiiTiff nf thie yemr should he pin™!. According to 
the ardEnafy view, tlie year began ou lU July ji.n. GS2p iiEid Mnlmmet irrivni at 
M&diim 10 the latlei- hnlf of ^ptembur; but AreilhaLLt^o niake^ the year bcjhn in 
April, 
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devoted to him from the first, and formed, kd to ^speak, his body-guard. 

Many of the Mcflinea*?, capccinlly those of the yotinge^ j^nemtioii, were 
no jealous in hia muse; theh prinei|ml duty^ during the Hmt few 
mdntha nfler the IvmljL^tion, dtiiu^lsted m houinng and feeding the 
Emigrants* But not a few^ even of tliiasc who called thcmselveR Muslims^ 
were either hoiitile or indifferent; the Koran frociiieiitly refers to them 
the Hypt>CTit*s’” a term borrowed from the Acthiopic)* 

ITie mo^t celebrated of the^e vraa n certain M-Mnllah ibu Utiayy, « chief 
of the who l>efore the arn^id of Mahomet hnd played a very 

]in>minent part. The opposition of such persona is to be Ascribed 
mainly to peraanaJ jealousy or other worldly motives. More consl^tentf 
and hence more romiidahlei was the enmity of the Jews. It ha clear 
IfiAl ftt first Mahomet ctinfidently rerkoiied on their s^upport^ but he 
soon discovered hw mistake^ With rare exceptions tlicy ftlMoluteiy 
refused to acknowledge him na a proplict, and thus forced him to 
become their adversaTy, Henceforth the antagonism between I^latn 
and Judaism liegan to shew itself even in externals^ This was seen 
most clearly wheTij m the second year after the EjuigTatiOh, Mahomet 
ordered his disciples to pray tow^atds Mecca imstead of praying towards 
iJeru^saletii. 

llic historian I bn I^hdl^ ha's pretien ed for us the text of on impurtmit 
document which M^ema to Imve been drawn up* under the Ptaphet's 
direction, at about this time. It may be described as an attempt to 
seitlct least provisionally^ the relations Ijetw'een the variotis eln-Kses 
into which the people of I^lediiia were divided*. All the iiihahitants 
belie^'era and unbelievers alike, are deckrEd to be a single cotniminity 
(frrnrwi): the dans remain distinct for certain purpot?es hut are dd^orred 
from making war on one another. Should any dispute arLw, the matter 
h to be brought before ** God and MahomeL'^ All are bound to unite 
for the defence of Medina in cfe*E it should he altacked+ No one is to 
ccuidiide on agreement with the Kunfunh the heathen ^leecons) nr 
with any ally of tlie Knmish, 

"Hie estiiblishing of public security at Medina was uece«sarily the tirat 
object which the l*mphet Iwi in view; but in addition to this he found 
him^tflf compfilled to supply hijj own followers witli the rudiments of a 
legal rode. At Mecca hbi teaching liad been almost entirely t'onfined to 
the sphere of faith and personal morality; of external regulations he 
bad seldom had mraaion to speak. But as soon as Isilm betsame the 

1 MnjUm Anthontilefl Are tniojiiuioni b OMertliig tkat at this tIniQ b^lh tlie 
And the Cliriiiliiuui wi^re expecting a pmplitt to Appear in AmblA Aud diAt 
preci;^ dedcriptinna of the ccunlrig prophet were coutdiined in the Jewiih And 
Chrirthui firriptureff. IJow this belief find a.ny^ amoiiK Muslim* is TU»t cIbut, but 
converts from iudAituu oud Chridtumilr dnuhtle^ did their best to encoiiro^ it, 

■ ^V>IlhiiiiReu« MuhnnunAd* ^lemeuideordiitin^ von Medina/' In ^zzm 
und Varafhrfiienr nr, pp, OT-OS, 
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rdlgion of a jiglitical societyt the need of ptMitive enactments made 
itself felt. Hence those jiarls of the Koran w'hich were produced after 
the Eini«;;Tation—^ainuunthi^ to rather more than one-third of the whole 
book^corisist liirgely of pnvrriptions as to the detaJlfl of practice both 
in Telij^iou^ ami seculiLr nuitters. Bysteniatic le^slatiou waa^ of course, 
a thin^ of which Mjihoinet could fcirm no itlea; he provided for each 
case fts it occui-red, not litriviiig after theoretical coasititenc^' but freely 
modifying previous coiiiiTLancbi in ortler to suit altered circuiiistiiucea. 
llint all these contnidictoiT directions were given out as the word of 
Gofl caused sciucely any einbarrassinent at the timeni for it was assumed 
that the l^eity, like auy other despotf may revoke tlis orders whenever 
He chooses; but it is needless to say that later genenitions, who had no 
trustworthy infoniiatiuii ns to the dales of the various passages, some¬ 
times found it hard to deride which ronmiands were revoked and which 
were still in Force*. In a few cyises w'c are informer] by early Muslim 
authorities that |utssages of the Koran were not only revoked'" but 
actually suppressed. 

'fhe institutions w'hirh assumti;! a dehnite fonn during the years 
subset]uent to the Emigration may be classed under the following 
heads:— (I) Religions ceremonial] (S) Fiscal and millt&Ty regulatianS] 
(3) Civil and criminal laws+ 

To the class belong the five ohligatory daily prayers^ the public 
senice held every Fridayt the duly of fasting from sunrise to sunset 
during the month of Riunadan, and the annual Filgrimage (of which 
more will be ssaid later). To these may be ailded the rules of ccrenicmial 
purity, the distinctions between lawful and unlawful food (w'hich were 
largely borrowed from Judaism) and the prohibition of wine-drinkings 
ITie rile of cift-umcision—perfonncfl on boys, not, as anioug the Jews, 
on infanis^—prevailed everywhere in heathen Arabia and was retained by 
the followers of Mahomet; but it is never mentioned In the Koran and 
docs not properly form ]nirL of the religion of Ishlm. 

ITie ^coFut class includes the payment of ^‘olras,^ that is^ u kind of 
income-tax levied on all i^luelims, originally for liie relief of the poor 
but in later times for the main tenon re of the State. Moreover nil 
Muslims capable of bearing arms might, under certain circumstances, be 
rer|Uired to serve as soldiers. 

^rhe rit’i/ and irimlfud law s laid down in tlie Koran ore partly hauled 
on old Arabian usages and are partly of foreign origiii. Slavery and 
polygamy having existed in Arabia from time inimcnioriajf we may 
ossumC] as a matter of course, that Malioinet never thought of aboll-ihing 
either the one or the other, but he introtluced certain rettriclioiis 
whereby the condition both of slaves and of women was somewliat 


* 'IVefltiscs on Ibe revoking'* ^nd the “rEVokrd" paaaaifes of Komn 
hAvc liccn hy mAuy thoologiamit 
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^Jnp^ovctl^ In particijlar, he Cdud^mned the procticse of ^^inhcriling 
women ag!un&i: them wLll^T" that of trmling widows ns chnttel^ to be 
npprupriated by the dentl heir. He also mfldc every effort to 

jMictire the rights of orphans and in general to pr<jtect the weak against 
the strong. The ancient rule of hlooci-revenge he recognised in principle^ 
but confined it within narrow limits. A startling innovation, from the 
point of view^ of the Ara^^e^ was the punishment of fornication by 
seoiu^tig*. It may lie mentioned that^ Hjceortiing to tradition, the 
Koran once contained a passage which ordered that fomicatom should 
be put to death by stoning; and Omari* w^hen he was CaliplL, h said to 
have maintained that this law w’^as still in forte. 

Ill ilescribiiig the Prophet^H Hojoum at lledimiu, it U necessary to 
j^omething of his domestic histoiy, to which several passages of the Koran 
explicitly refer. Before he left Mecca, he had already taken to himself 
a second wife, named Sauda, and during the years whicli followed the 
number of his wives steadily increased. 'The most celebrated of them 
wi'aji *A^-sha (dai^hter of Abu Bakrh w hose mamage to Mahomet took 
place a few' months after his arrival at Medina; she was then only about 
nine ycani old, but in spile of her tender age she rapidly acquii^ great 
ioBuence, When* some five years later^ she was accused of misconduct, 
a passage of the Koniii was specially revealed for the purpose of clearing 
her character^ 'fhe aetcendency which she gained during the ProphetV 
lifetime continued long after Im death and enabled her to play a 
prominent hut by no tneans an bonuurable port In the politics of 
thiit period. In the books of Muslim tradition * Alisha is one of the 
autlmrities njost frequently eitod. 

For more than a year after the Emigration Miihoinet and his 
Mcciisui diflciplts were in a condition of great economic distress. 'iTic 
attempts which llioy made to relieve their necessities by means of pillage 
did not at first prove (iuixtssful. In Ihe^ii^ earliest raids the natives of 
^letlina took no part, for the general priacipfe that it is the duty of 
Mm«lini!^ to engHge in oggn^ssive warfare against unbelievers hatl not yet 
been announced, ^lotcovcr it is to be noticed that Mahomet did not 
at once venture to shock the feelingn of his country men by violating the 
sanctity of the four Kocred months dnriiig whidi* according to ondent 
custom, no raids were permitted. At length, towards the end of the 
VHir he ^inctinned an attack, in the sacred month of Itajab, upt>n a 
caravan belonging to Ihc KumLsh, at Nakhla near Mecta, The caravan 
was taken by surprise and the raiders came hack with a considerable 
axnotmt of liooty to Medina. But so strongly wius thiii expedition 

* It 1if» often Iweii ikKfiertL>il llLmt MahomcE fai-lmde hia ralkwerK to have rnnns 

tliaii four wWcfl M% the Mime time^ bul tlie of the Koran (cliap, iv. 3) wblvK 

Lf^ fritcil in sapport of the irtatemewt due^ not ncce&Aril^ imply any proliiUtioiiH 

^ Koraiii ir. 2^1, 

* KotwJqi zxiv. 2. 
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eundcifined hy public opinicin that the Pni^phet found it necesaaiy to 
gi^x' out that hh orders had been uiLaunderHtuocL 

Two montlus later hia followers at-bieved their tirst great victo^^^ A 
large earavan* laden with rich nierchandi^, was retuniing fruni Syria to 
Mecca oiider the leadership of Aboi Sufyun, the chic^ of the Ezniii 
Umajya, one of the proudest families among the l^uraifplL Mahomet 
lietertnined to waylay it at Batir, a place frouth-we^t of .Medina^ a few 
njiltii from the Red Sen cm^t, and himself set out tillther Jtith rather 
more than 300 armed meni of whom about 80 were Emigrants and the 
rest Medineaie. Abu Siifyaiii however, received new of the intended 
attack^ changed hLs route and fle^pitched a messenger to Mecca as^king 
for help. The Kuiajsh hastily 11 tied out an eitpedition contiisting of 
about 1M)0 men, among whom were fno&t of the ^teccan aristocmev. 
\\Tii!e they a ere on their w ay northward they leamt that the camvati 
had succeeded in reaching a point where it was out of danger; mmu of 
them therefore returned to Alecca, but the great majorityi confident in 
their superior numbers and etjuipment, determined to advanta^ rather, it 
would seem^ with the intention of overawing tlmn of crushing tlieir 
adversary. iTie two armies reached Badr almost at the Bainc uioiiitmL 
Mahumeti ignonmt of what had happened, was atiU csipccting the 
caravan ; on discovering bis mistake he proljably saw' that a retreat 
would be extremely perilous, if not itnpo^^ible, and accordingly resoKed 
to fight^ Xlic Aleccuns, on this occasion, displayed an extraordinary 
slackness and a!js*nce of forelhought They allowed Mahomet to take 
possession of il well situated in their iinmedlate neightmurhood and 
thereby to deprive them of their water-supply. Next momifig, when 
they approached the well they found the bulk of Mahomet s army 
drawn up iireund itp But even then no general attack wa.^ madcp One 
by one, or in small groups^ a number of Meccan ddeftainfs came forward 
and were killed in liand-to-bnud combat bv dtampions of the opposite 
wide. Among the slain was one of the moat formidable of the Prophet's 
e!iemies, Abn-l-lJakftmH, son of Hishiim, usnaliy know n by the nickiiiune 
Abu Jaht Mahomet himself did not take part in the fighting hut 
remaiiied in a small hut which had been erected for him* praying with 
passionate fervour end trembling violently. At length* aliciut noonp the 
IMeccans, realising that nothing wob to b? gaLned by further bloudEhcd, 
began to retire* Iking much better mounted thaji their opponents* 
they were able to esciipe wiUi a loss of only 70 slain and 70 captured. 
Of the ^Muslims 14 had ffdlen. 

Insignificant as this bailie may appear from a military point of view'. 


* A^^rdiini^ to the drdiasry storjfj the ncwi of tlig Approach ef the Army from 
Mccca had reached .MAhomel beforo he arrivAd Mt Badr, but this is Bx^rcwly 
dcuicd by our oldest autbdrity ffabu-l, i. 120a 2 ff.). See h\ BuhJ, ^*Mn 
pAikT mr Kiitik der Geschichle^ MutiAcnmedsi'' in Orimfalischg SlaHlptij i. 
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th<? importance of iU results can scarcely be esa^^gomted. Hitherto the 
eiieiuiL^ of the Prophet had oontinuidly taunted hini with hi a snabslitj 
to perfona mir&iclcs; now at length it seemed as if a mireelehad been 
wrought. The victuiy^ gained at Badr over a greatly superior force is 
ascriW in the Korun to the intervention of angels, an esplatialiun 
wliicht it IS needless to say* was unhesitatingty accepted by all Musliiii**, 
On hifl return to Medina, Mahomet venturetl on a series of high-haiidetl 
measures which ntryek terror into oil his opponents. Several persons 
who hod uRended him were aSisasainated hy his order. At the same time 
the iJaiiu ^uiniikaS one of the .Jewish clans reddent at Mediiu^ were 
buiishcd from the places their houses and valuables became the property 
(if the Muslima. 

Meanwhile the Meccano, irritated by their defeat and fearing for the 
safety of their caravan^* on which they were dependent for the means of 
siib^iistence, had determined to make an attack in force. Early in the 
ycjtr &t5 an army of about 3000 men, conimandiK] by Ahu Sufyaiij 
marched from Mecca and entam.ped near a hiU called Uhud, a few iniles 
to the nortii of Medina. A considemble proportion of the Medinese, in 
particular 'Abdallah ibn trhayV j wbhed to remain on the ilefeusivE: hut 
Maliomet, with less than his usual prudence, rejected their adTice. 
Although the force at his disposal scarcely numlwred 1000 meii, he 
resolved to make a sortie and assail tlie Mcccaiis in the rear. At lirat 
tills bold plan appeared likely to prove successfLiL He was able to take 
up a strong pcKiition on the slopes of Ul.md^ whence Uie Mushins charged 
tlie ezieniv and di-ovc them back with some ItK^ But the .Meccan 
horsemen, led by KliiUid ihti id-%%"alTd, succooded in outBanking the 
Muslim.H| who were at once tlirowii into cenfu-siou. tjome lied to 
Mwlim^ while others fought thdr way Imek to the hill Among these 
latter weis Mahomet hiniselfi who for a while remained hidden in a 
ravine. Meanwhile a rnmonr that he was slain had spread in the ranks 
of the MoL-uan#, and for tliis reasun, it would appear, Biey did not take 
ailvantage of tlieir victory. SupfKisiiiig tliat they hail Mufficiently avenged 
the bloi^ whed at liadr, they made no attempt to attack ^ledina hut 
prcpvred to march homeward:^ Of tlic Mu^ditns only about 70 men 
were kit dead on the batllc*lic]il; one of thi^ was l^latnzo, the Prophet".s 
uncle, a valiant warrior, it is true, hut not by any means a model of 
piety. Hind, the wife of Abti Sufyaii and mother of the Caliph 
MuMwiya, hiul, togetlier with a number of oUier wamchii, areompaidcd 
the .Vtecmii army % remembering that Hojn:^ had slaiii some of her 
nearest relRtives at Badr, she took vcjigciuice on hi.^i corptw by tearing 
his liver with her teeth. Such Iiarbarity was quite mnisunl among the 


^ Tho liwtoriiuii, cillog the tentiifiniiy nf ey«-idtnoff¥q, fififp|ily ijj* with re- 
murkmhiy infamLatton nhoui the aPigvlB wticE fouglil ml HaJr; tkunp for 

iTutflucv^ Lhcy wore white iafWttoj with Iht exception of Gabrieln who hod* yellow 
one (Ibu tlishihn^ p. 4^). 
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Amljs of that period} Hiid it is therefore not to be MUiideriHi at that the 
at-t of Hind was long aAerwnnls n topic on which the enemies of her 
[Ktiitcrity loved to dwell. 

When the Mc-ccanji bcgnti to letreat, ^luhoinet, realising that Medina 
WHS no longer in danger» endwtvoured to efiiice the shame of hia defeat 
hjf a great sliow of activity. Although he had hinjself received acme 
slight wounds he marched a few milea in the track of hU victuriuiia foes* 
obvious y not with the intcntiuii of attacking them but in order to 
I'ea.'v'mre his own followers. Thia plan attained its object, and there is 
no reason to suppose that after tlie battle hia induenoe at ^todiiia was 
in any way dimiaished. 

A few months later he made a second attack upon the Jews, Tlic 
Hanu-n-NadTr, a Jewish clan who owned some of tlic must valuable 
palm-gardens in the neighbourhood of Jtedma, were suspected, rightly 
or wrongly, of plotting to niurder him. He accordingly declared war 
against them, luid after a which lasted about three weeks forced 
tliem to einigmte to Khoibar, an oasis inhabited chieHy by Jews, about 
IdQ miles north of Medina. iTic lands of the Ihuni-n^^iidlr were partly 
appropriated by Malioraet and partly divided among tlie tCniignmts, who 
thus ceased to deiiend on the charity of the llcljient. 

That Maliuidet's conduct should have been bitterly resented by 
the Jewish population of Arabia is quite naliiml; but on this, us on 
other occasions, the Jews whewed themsdves wholly Jncnpablc of com- 
hining in order to resist him by force. The utmost that they attempted 
v:a& to stimulate the enmity of the heathen Atcccans and of the 
neighbouring noiiiHtiic tribes. By this time the chiefs of the Jfumisli 
had ijcreeivcd Uie fruitlcasncja of their victory at Uliud and they there¬ 
fore listened readily to the Jewish emissaries" who urged them to make 
anotlier and a more serious elTort. Aecoidingly, in the year (iSiT, an 
alliance against Mahomet wJis formed between tlie Kuraiah and a 
number of Bedouin tribes, of whiitn the most important were the Fazara, 
the Sulidm Olid the Asad, Tliu combined furci» of the Kui^i^h and 
their allies proceeded to murcli towards Medina. They are ^id to have 
numbered 10,000 men, whidi is perbap an exaggerated estimate;, but in 
any cose it is certain that they formed an army much larger Ilian that 
whi(A had fought at Uhud two years earlier. Meanwhile the Khuza'a, 
a tribe who dwelt in the imnivdiate neighbourhood of Mecca, liad 
sent to Alahoinet full information as to the impending attack i their 
conduct Was proltably due iiiucli more to Jcolnusv of the KirmiuU than 
to any special aynipathy with Islam. By the time the assailants rcachLd 
Medina the town was well prepared to stand a siege. Ill most plucca 
notliiiig more was necessary thw to erect u few barricades between the 
houses; hut on one side there was a large open space, across wliieh 
Miiliouict caused a trench to be dug. This device, which appears to 
us so obviuiiii, struck the Arabs with astonishment; by Mahuinct's 
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uticmita) it was denouncod a dishonourable stmtngera. Hence this 
is usually called ** the Campaign of the Trench. The uleat we 
are told, was suggested to the iVophel by an emancipated slave of un¬ 
known origin, who is celebiated in lirlunlim tradition under the oHine of 
Salman the Persian j at all events llie word applied to the trench 
^XrAandaK*) is derived from the Persian language. In di^ng the trench 
Mahomet himself look an active part. The implements reriuired for 
the purpose were mcHtly supplied by the hluraiwi, the only Jenish clan 
who Jitill remained at Medina, It is difficult to believe that the l^unu^ 
regarded JUhomet with friendly feelinga, hut it would app^r that, 
in spite of the manner in which he had treated their co-religiouist*, they 
still considered themselves as bound by their agreement with him; 
moreover they probably realiml that if Medina were taken by storm 
the hordes of Bedouins would plunder all parties indiscriminately. 
During the siege the vigilance and discipline of the Muslims contrasted 
strangely with the disorder winch prevailed on the opposite side. The 
besiegers, in spite of their vastly superior numbers, seem never to have 
contemplated a teal aasaull. Small troops of eavaliy now and then 
etidcavoured to cross the trench but were easily repulsed by a shower of 
arrtiws and stones; on the one occasion when some of them succeeded 
in forcing an entraure they soon found it necessary to retreat. In 
explanation of these facts it must he remembered that an extreme 
dread of attacking fortiHrations, however rudely constructed, has been 
cliaracterisUc of the Arabs, and in particular of the Bedouins, down to 
the present day. 

Though the loss of life on either side was quite insiguifiennt, both 
the besiegers and tlie Ijesicged were soon reduced to great straits. The 
cold and stormy weather severely tried the defender* of the trench, while 
the Ifcdouins without suffered greatly from lack of provisions. Accord¬ 
ingly both parties strove hard to bring the siege to an end by means of 
tiegoliation. Mahomet's principal object was to detach the Bedouins 
from their alliance with the Kumisb; the besiegers, on the other hand, 
sent secret messages to the l^uruim urging them to violate their agree¬ 
ment with Mahomet, 'i'hc chief of this Jewish clan, Ka*b ibn Asad, 
at first indignantly refused to listen to these suggestions, but finally he 
yielded, and the Ifuniifa forthwith a.s»umed so menacing an attitude 
llial the Muslims became seriously alarmed. ITie Jews, however, did 
niJt venture to make an attack; they remained, as usual, shut up in 
their fortresses, until the Kuraish and their allies, weary of waiting, 
suddenly raised the siege^ which hod lasted only a fortnight, and 
returned to their homes. 'I'hus ended the last attempt, on the port of 
the Meccan aristocracy, to crush the new religion. 

As soon as the besiegeni had departed the vengeance of Mahomet 
naturally fell on the ]%urai?a. He did not content himself with pilla|png 
them Imt, having compelled them to surrender alter a brief de^. 
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offered them the choice of conveniion to Islam or death. The huroLini 
which they di^layed on this oocaston seems hard to reconcile with 
their former timidity; rather than commit apostasy they preferred to 
be slain one by one in the market-pLioc of the tow-’n. The number of 
the** martyrs amounted to over sii himdrcd; the women and children 
Were sold as slaves. 

Henceforth the popidation of Medina was, at least in name, almost 
ex^usively Muslim; the “Hypocrites'" who remained were a small 
minoTitVt and though they sometimes angered the Prophet by their 
murmurs and intrigues he hod no reason to fear them. Accoidinglv 
his policy, which he had at first represented as one of self-defence, now 
became avowedly agjjressiv'c. Medina was no longer the refuge of a 
persecuted sect^it was the seat of a religious despotism which in a few 
years subjugated the whole of Arabia. To ordinary Kuropians this 
development of Isl^ naturally appenrs as a mere misuse of religion 
for purposes of political aggrandisement; it is, how'cver, noiMafflaiy to- 
PcniEmbcr) in judging of MahoDic^t^ conduct, that the cdioiiiunities 
which he attacked were not oi]gmiised States but societies which recog¬ 
nised no pemifuient bond save that of blood, ’V^'ith the esception of 
the Kurahih, who inhabited u sacred territory, almost every Arabian 
tribe waa engaged in perpetual feuds with its neighbours. In founding 
a community united solely by religion Mahomet necessarily placed 
himadf in a position of antagouLrai to the tribol system, which'required 
every man tu take llie part of his fellow-tribesmen against the mcnibeni 
of all other tribes. But Maliomet w'as very far from being u cosmo¬ 
polite of the modem type. Tliough his doctrines logically involved the 
quality of all ruees, it probably never occurred to him that it was his 
duty to ignore mtionaJ and trilial distinctions. "Die authority of the 
triW chiefe was not to be overthrown but it a as to be subordinated to 
a higher authority, which could be none other than that of the Prophet 
himself. Mareover Mahomet’s belief in the pcciiiiar sanctity of Mecca 
rather increased than diminished during his long exile. Until the House 
of God had b^ purged of idols the main object of the I'Tophet's 
miasion was still unattained. To win over Mecca to the true faith 
seemed therefore a matter of supreme importance. 

The first expedition made for this purpose took place in the year fi38. 
Shortly liefore tl»e time of the HimuaJ Pilgrimage Maliomet man:htd 
towards .Mecca awouipanied by several hundmU of his dwdples and 
^ing with him a huge number of camels which WL-re marked with 
^'^^cordiUjf to nutri-Ent Ambiaji custom, to denote that thev were 
vietini-^ intended for If hi* nini was to force hie wav into the 

eityt he cAtefidlj enneeaJed the denjgn, giving out that he and hiit 
fallowet^ wore canning srimplj iis pilgnmiji, tu do honemr to the JMeemn 
HHictuarv. He hupeij to eon rice the furnish that Istlni would not in 
niijr way interfere with the privileges which they hod hitherto enjoyed, 
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<uui he pcRtuiuled hiuuielf tliat they might thereby be induced to 
recognise W, clnims. But the memory of the shed *t his co.iiui^d 
and espcdally of the occasion uii which he had viola^^thc truce of the 
sacred months was vividly present to the minds of the M^s, 
they determined on no account to admit him. When he 
Ilodaihiva, a pUce within a few hours’ march of Mecca, he found 
way blocked by an armtd force consisting partly of Mec^na and partly 
of their Bcilouin aUies. A scries of negotiations ensned, in the «ui« 
of which Othnian (properly ‘tftAmaa) ibn ‘ABSn went as b^omets 
agent to Mecca; the sclcctioa of this man was doubtless due to bis T^ng a 
relative of Abu Sufyan and other mBuential mtiaenB. During Othmaiis 
absence a rumour that be bail been murdered spread throi^h the camp 
of the MnsUms, whereupon Mahomet, fearing, or pret^ding to fear, 
an attack on the part of the Kuraish, assomblHl his follower under a 
tree and reqoiiml fro™ each of them a promise that ha would on no 
account flee, if a conflict took place. To this scene the ho™ alludoi 
«.s one specially pleasing to Godi hence in Muslim tr^iti^ it is 
called '* the Homi^ of ^od pleASure" Almost immediately aftei^a^ 
Otbuian relumed to HuiUibiya, bringing, it would fi«m, proofs that 
his mission to Mecca liad not been fruitless 'Ibe negotiations were 
fwxordingly resumed in tl»e Prophet'a ciuiip, whither the (yui^h wnt a 
certmn Suhail ibn *Amr as their representative. After prolonged dis¬ 
cussion a cotopromise was agreed upon, whereby M^omet consent 
to withdraw for that year, while the fyuiaidi, on their part, promised 
tliat the year following he and his disciples should be allowed to 
enter Mecca, without weapons, and remain there for three days. 
Purthermore both parlies were to refrain from hostilities ten ye^; 
during that time no member of the Ifuraisb who wits still a 'Tiinor 
might join the Muslim community without the pennission of his 
parcnLi or guardians, whereas the sons of Muslims might freely go 

over to the lf;uraiah. ,i . , i. 

'Fhe terms of this treaty appeared at first so unfavourable to Islam 

that the more zealous follower of the Prophet, in particular Unittr, 
vehemently protested. Mahomet, however, perceivtd that llie con* 
dilions, humiliating as they might «eni, would in the eml ttire to his 
advantage* and he accordingly adhered to them in spite of the oppoaitvon 
of his ton eagpr disciples. Never was his influence put to no severe a 
lest and never did He achieve a more signal triumph. From the inoineiit 
when the treaty of yndaibiya was cotiduded the number of converaions 

tu Ltlara became larger than ever. , „ . , , 

Accoidii^ to the ordinary Muslim tradition, the Prophet about 
this time took a step which shewed that he contemplated the con- 
vemion not only of Arabia but of the world^he despatched messengers 
to the Byzantine Emperor lleradius, to tlie Persian king and to 
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vATitius other foreign potcnt^lesi Aumnionldg them to reccgtiisc hin 
diiine mlKsion. But the evidence for this story ia by no tneaiis satis¬ 
factory, and the details present so inany suspicious features tliat it may 
be doubts whether the narmtive rests on any real bask, 

Soon after his return to Medina^ Alaliomet set out on an expedition 
against Khaibar, where^the Luuiished Baiiu-n-Nadir had taken refuge. 
The Jews, as usua], shrank from a conHiet in the open plain and fihiit 
themselves up in their fortresses, which fell one by one into the hands of 
the Muslims. The vanc{uished were compelled to surrender all their 
wealth, which was very cousiderable, but they were permitted to reimin 
at Khaibar as cultlvatoni of iiw bok condition that half of the 
produce should be aanmHy made over to the Muslim authorities^ This 
is the hr»i instance of an arrangement which was afterwards adopted in 
cELQst parts of the Muslim Empire whore the populatEon cODskted of 
tiDii-j\lusUms» 

Early in the year 629 Mahomett with about 2000 followers, canried out 
hi» project of visiting Mecca as a pilgrim, in accordance with the treaty 
of ^udaibiya. For the stipulated three dap he was allowed to occupy 
the sacred city and to perform the traditional ceremonies in the sanctuary^ 
The sc.'etie must have been a curious one, never to be repeated^—^the great 
preacher of motiotheism pubUcly doing homage at a bhriue Idled with 
idols, 'Ilie sight of Mahomet'a power deeply impressed the Meccan 
aristocTHcy, and two of the most emLnfmt among them, Khilid ibn 
aJ-WaJid and *Ajiir ibn al-^As^ took the opportunity of going over to 
Isliim^ Both of these men aflerwatilti played a prominent part in the 
building up of the Muslim Empire^ 

A few months later Islam for the lirst time came into conflict with 
the great Christian power against which it was destined to ^tru^Je, 
with scarcely any Latermission, for a period of eight centuries. In the 
autumn of the year 629 Mahomet despatched a force of 3000 men, 
coinmfuidid by his adopted son Zaid ibn ^drithu, to the north-western 
frontier of Arabia. The reason which most of the historians assign for 
thk expedition is that a messenger sent by the Prophet hud been 
a.^«iassinBted, a year earlier, by an Arab chieftain named ShurahbiJ, who 
owned allegiance to the Byzantine Emperor* But since Ibn Ishuki tlw 
oldest writer who recunk the expedition, does not allege any pretext for 
it, the correctness of the aforesaid explanation ib at least doubtfuk In 
any case it is difBcult to believe that Mahomet contemplated ati attack 
on the By scan tine Empire, for ignorant a» ho was of foreign countrite he 
must have been aware that an army of 3000 riiert would be wholly 
inadequate for such a purpose. V\Tien the Musliin force reached the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, they found thcmtielvi^ to their great 
n^rke, confronted by a much Lmger army comp<^ted partly of 
tinea Md partly of Arabs s^ubject to the Emperor. After aome hesitation 
Zaid ibn Hiiri tha detennuied to fight. The battle took place at Mu^ta, 
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A village to the cast uf tKe Head Ssai. Tht' Mueslimh fought bravely but 
were totally defeated; amopg the slain was their leader Zaid and Flft*fkr, 
a first coiiatn of the Prophet. The recently converted Khrdid ibn 
al-Walid, who hati acconipanied the expedition^ finally assumed the 
comiiiand and sucsMcdod in bringing back the greater part of the army 
safely to Medina. 

This reverse wais quickly followed by a great success in another 
ijuartcr. iTie truce of ten years establishes) by the treaty of 
HudaibivAt might perhap have been obsened faithfully if the matter 
bui depended solely on the two contrarting parties Mahonict and the 
l^uraish But each party was in alliance with certain Bedouin tribes 
aiidj as anyone might hnTc foie^n^ a feud among the alliis woe Ukely 
In produce a general rupture. In fact the trui.*e had lasted nnly a year 
and a half when Mahomefs allies the Khual^a were attacked by a small 
tribe, the Bakr ibn ^Abd-Manat^ who likewise dwelt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mecca and happened to be in alliance with the ^xiraifih Some 
members of the Kurai^ were accused^ rightly or wrongly, of assisting 
the Bafcr ibn ‘Abd-Manfit, whereupon the Khnza^a naturally complained 
to Mahomet that the bmm of the treaty had been violated. Tlie 
lyiuaish, on thdr part, sent Abu Sufyan to .Medina, in the hope that 
hostilities might be averted. What passed between Abu Sufyan and 
Mahomet on tliis ocrasioa it is, of course, impossible to know with 
certainty, hut It appears highly probable that, as 2 £vcml mciderfL 
historians tiave suggested, the ambanSEador of the Kunii^h, realisii:^ tixe 
superiority of the ^luElim fozt^, agreed to factlitote the Eurteuder of 
Mecca, while the Prophet proml^^ to avoid all unnect^vr}' bloocUhed. 
No sooner had Abfi Sufyan returned to hU native city than Mahomet 
eollected an army of about 10,WO men, chiefiy Bedouins, and marched 
houthwardi^ Blit he abstained from declaring war agaixett the ];^iiraiii.h 
msd end^voured to conceal the real object of hLs expedition^ On the 
way he was met by hjs uncle ^ Abbas,, who at length professed himself 
a convert to Islam and joined the Prophet^s army. Abnut the end of 
January 6^30 the .Muftlims. were encamped within sight of Mecca. No 
one could now doubt wl]ai wa.s MahoiEiei''G aiiUt but very few of the 
Meccans ^ihewed any invlination to risk their lives in defence of the citv. 
With the exception of a small band who perishod in a fruitless skimiisli, 
the citiaena, following the advice of Abu Sufyan, throw away their arms, 
retired into their houses and Giifiered the conqueror to enter unopposed. 
Maliomet, on taking posseasiuti of the city, at once procliijitied a 
general amnesty^ from which only ten persons were by imine excluded 
even of these the majority soon obtained pardon. He titeii procecfled 
to destroy the iduls with which the dty aboimded ; it w$a even thought 


^ it A fiomewhut remarkable that among the few perMinR singled out for upef^uJ 
i-eiLjgii^rG were three female mutstcLAEiii]. whow crime cotiKiiaed tii ihe fmrt lhat they 
h^d been ucuiteaicd to #0iigv mfieetin^ on the EV^phetV elisructer. 
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necesiiary to efface some of the paiating;! which atioraed the interior oi 
the Kn^ba. A curious legend relabes llwit while this process of puriiica- 
tion was being carried out one of tlic Meceaii goddesses, called Ni'ila, 
suddenly appeatred in the form of a black woman and fied away shrieking* 
— 0.11 example of the belief, familiar to ust from early Christian literature, 
that the pagnn deities aie devtla But while manV of the andent gods 
vanished for ever, one at Jeairt remained and in feet has continued to the 
present day. A certain black stone, which formi-d part of the wall of 
the Ka*ba, was regarded by the heathen Ambs with extiaoidinory 
veneration; the practice of kissing this object and of stroking it with 
the hand was not only tolerated hut cxpresly sanctioned hy the Prophet. 
Tiiat such fetish'worship disgusted some of his own follou'cis appears 
evident from a saying ascribed to the Caliph Omar*. How far Mahomet's 
policy in these matters was due to geniiitie superstition and how far 
to the desire of conciliating the heathen cannot be determined ; but it 

certain that a large part of the ancient cult was adopted into Ldnm 
with little change. For this it was necessary to devise some hiNtorica] 
justifeation; accoidiiigly the Prophet gave out, perhaps in good faith, 
that the Meccvui sanctuary faad been originally founded by Abndiam 
mid that the ceremonial practised in it was a divine institution thougli 
it had been partially corrupted through the perversitv of men. The 
Meccans, it is needless to say, gladly accepted the theoiy' which tended, 
on the whole, to enhance the prestige of their city. 'Henceforth the 
furnish, who had so long opposed the new religion, were among its 
lirniest adherents, if not from conviction at least from selfrintcrest. 

The news of the capture of Mecca spread a panic among some of the 
neighlwiiring tribes of Bedouins. It is not probable that they were 
nmch inducuced hy religious feeling, but they dnsaded the loss of their 
independence. An army was quickly brought together, consisting of 
severM tribes who bore the collective appellation of Hawurin; the moat 
prominent members of the coalition wore the Tbakif, a tribe to which 
the inhabitants of the town of Twif belonged*. .Mahomet at once 
marchc^ from Mecca with a much larger force and encountered the 
Hawazin in the valley of Hunain. The Muslims, in spite of their 
numerical superiority, were at tint thrown into confusion by the on¬ 
slaught of the enemy, and the Prophet himself was in great ; the 
troop from Medina, however, sunned in turning the tide of battle. 
At lengtli tl«f Hawazin were not only routed but were fon-ed to abandon 
their women and children, together with a vast quantity of flodis and 
heids wJiich, after the fashion of the Bedouins, they had brought into 

* VV«llb4Uf4i£j, in Medina , p. 

^ “ I know that Uiau art a stone, with^yt power to harm or to hdp* 

T not fwftu the of ki^ the* I would not kbui toeo" (Bukkiti, 

ed. Kwdil, I. p, 4m. If,). 

* mlKiTTe, p. 3J1. 
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the hattlc'Oeld. Icntnedmtely after the victory Mnhomct provueded 
to besiege T^’iii but the inhabrtajits of the town dcionded it with 
unusiia] vigour and the MunrliniR were itooti (ibliged to retreat. This 
discomfiture, however, docs not seem to have injured the Prophet’s 
^use, for a few days later the majority of the Hawazin annaimeed their 
intention of adopting Islim. 'I’he new converts received hack their 
wives and children, but the rest of the booty taken at ^unain whs 
distributed among the vtetors. Nor did the people of Tft'if long 
remain faithful to their old rel^on; after an interval of about half a 
yiar they enteneti into negotiations with the Prophet and dually sub¬ 
mitted to his authority. 

In the autumn of'this year (fiSO) a report reached Medina that 
a great Byraiitinc army was advancing into Arabia from the north¬ 
west. fhe report was certainly false; whether Mahomet believed it or 
merely ittiliscd it as a pretext for n raid it is imposnible to .wv. In any 
case he collected all his forc€»t and marched with them as far ns Tnbiik, 
which is about 300 tnilcs to the north-west of Medina. As no Hvzan- 
tines apipred to oppose him, the only result of hU expedition w(^ the 
subjugation of some small Jewish and Christian settleiments in the north 
of Arabia. Both Jews and Christians were allowed to retain their 
property and tiw right to profess their religion, on conditiDn that they 
paid^ a yearly tribute, the amount of which was fixed in each case by a 
special treaty. ^ 

On the occasion of the next annual Pilgrimage, in the spring of 631, 
.Mahomet issued a solemn proclamation, now contained in chap. tx. of 
the Koran, whereby heathens were tJicnceforth excluded from participa¬ 
tion in the Pil^moge and the cult of the hVba. The following year 
the l*rophct himself ]wrfurni(!d the Hlgrimnge and finally scltKd the 
details of the ceremonii^ to be observed in conneition with it. l>iirfng 
all subsevjuent ages this institution, notwithstanding its purely htMthen 
origin, continued to he the great born! whereby Muslims of all parties 
were lield together. Such a result could not have been attained 
by the Koran alone or by any abstract creed however carefuUv formu¬ 
lated. 

Another mutter which be undertook to regulate at about the same 
time the sacred Calcmlar. Till then tlio Arabs, so far as can 1» 
awertainecl, had reckoned by solar years but by lunar month-'^, that is to 
say, tliey follnw^^ the practice, which appears to have been common 
nnioug the Semitic nations, of inserting an intercalary month from 
time to time so ns to ndjust the v<^ to the ipeasons. But os their 
notion.* of astronomy were of the cnJdcst fsort, much wnfusiou naturally 
arose. 'iTii* the IVophct, who was eqaally ignorant, endeavoured to 
remetly by announcing, in the name of Goii, that thenceforth the 
yi-ar was always to consist of twelve lunar months. Accordingly tlie 
.Muslim yew was altogether dbaodated from the natural sessori for 
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whid] roason tiic inoT« civilised Muslim nations are obliged to Jiavc 

ft eivH C^etidaf, condsting of Perumn, Syrian or Coptic mopthsi as tfec 
ciise mfly be^ m Addition to th? ftFtmed Calendar* 

^KKtn alter lik return to MediiiOu, Mahoinct mode preparations for 
another campaign against the Bysantines^ Ikit before the expedition bad 
started he was ^ei^ed with fever and expired, in the arms of ^A^isha, on 
Monday^ 7 »June Of his last uttenmees there are various accoutiLs;, 

tnanj' of which are obvious fabdeationN designed to support the claims 
cif rival candidates for the Caliphate. That he ever appointed a successor 
is highly imprubablc. 

It would be vain to ntieuipt an enumeration of tbe conflicting 
judgments which have been passed on his character and his work^ not 
only by fanatical devotees and opponents but even by scientifle historians. 
ITic immense majority of the attacks published in Europe may be safely 
Ignored, rfnee they were made at a time when the mo&t tmslworthy 
sources of information had not yet come to light. During the last two 
or tliree generations more favourable estimates have been formed, but it 
would be a grave mistake to suppose that even at llic present day there 
is anything like a consensus of opinion on thuii subject among those who 
lire most cjualifled to judge, thie of the greatest OHeotaliiii!^ that ever 
lived has recently stated that having, in his younger daysv planned a 
work on the history of the early Mi:tsliiin Empire he woii iinoUy deterred 
from carrying out the scheme by his inability to offer any satisfactory 
account of the Prophets character ^Vhh example should suffice to 
inspire diflkiencc. 

In discusdng the subject there are two opposite dangers which we 
nmst constantly strive to avoid. On the one we should beware of 

assuming that Mahomets doctrine and policy were determined solely 
by hii^ own personal qualitici. Much that strikes us as peculiar in hU 
preaching may in reality be due to his .Icwisb or Christian InformantH, 
It is likewise clear that the spread of hifi religion was largely govenied 
by factors over which he had no eontrol. All tlie evidence tends to 
sliew that during the first few years of his propaganda he never dreamt 
of acquiring political power. lie strove, it is true^ to convert Mecca as 
a whole^, uml not merely a few individuals to the true faith; but this 
was not in view of an earthly kingdom—it was in view of the xmpeJidJng 
Day of Judgment. Even when at length cireumslanees placed him in 
the po«ition of a ruler his authority rested much more on the voluntoir 
co-opcration of hh followers than on any material resources that were at 
hin command* It has often been suggOBted in recent times that the 
religious movement of which Mahomet was Bie head coincided with a 
great national moveinttit on the part of the Arabs who, it is said, had 

* K^Udie, m iJip W^fftter ZettK-hrift fir dit JCundti deM Mitr^enlnndi^, xxi. 
p. foctnote a. 

* t>a tfaiji poEtit Aee iMi Hcith tnnd #rvn ^turs, pp, 2 ff. 
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already devdapedf ind-epeudetitly of I^latOf a aensc of their duperionty 
to other rajces and were eag^r to overmn the neighbotiring eountriea. 
On tliLfi question it difficult to pronoiuiee a deHnite opiniora^ aince 
nearly all our ii]f 0 rmatio& about the Amb^ of that period cornea through 
MusUdi chamiels. But in any caise there can be no doubt that in the 
difTuHion of I«lim the natioual feelings of the Arabs played a very 
important port. 

On the other hand^ we must not faU into the error of ignoring the 
extraordinary induenee exerted by the Prophet over bis di^ipleap an 
influence which was apparently due quite as much to bis inoral as to his 
ititellectud qualities, 'Fhe confideaee which he inspired may seem to m 
undeserved^ but it is only just to acknowledge that he used his Immense 
power much ofleuer for the purpose of restraining than for the purpose 
of stimulating fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE EXPANSION OF THE SARACENS, 

GENERAL RE:^fARK^, ASIA, EGVFr. 

Thk migration of the Teutonic tribes atid tiie ex[>auAion of the 
Saracens form the heats of the hiaiory of the Middle Ages*. Aa the 
migrations laid the foundation for the development of the Western 
States^ the difTuiiiou of the Sarai.*:em gave the fomi which it haa kept 
till our own day to the ancient cOQtnLHt of East and West. These two 
movements gave birth to the sevemnee iietween Christian Europe and 
the Ma^lim East, momentous not only thronghout the Middle Agw 
but even to the present day, TruCi Spiiin was long included in the 
Muslim territory^ while E&±iteni Europe and Asia Minor fortued part of 
the Christian sphere, but these Later changes simply alter the geogra' 
phical aspect; the or^pn of the contrasty aJf^ting universal history', 
dates back to the seventh nentury. 

The Middle Ages regarded the severance fioni sudi a one-sided 
ecclesiastical and clerical point of view as was l>ound to obscure the 
compiehenrion of historical facts^ The popular version of the matter, 
even among the cultured classes of to-day, is still under the spell of this 
tradition:—'^Inspired by their prophet, the Arab hordes fall upon the 
Christian nations, to convert tliem to Islam at the point of the swonJ. 
Tlie thread of ancient development is torn completely atundvr; a new 
civlliHation, that of Liam, created by the Arabs, takeii the place of the 
older civilisatioD of Christianity; the eastern and wofttem couiitries are 
opposed to each other on terms of complete estrangement, reading on 
each other only during the period of the cTORades-'^ If we ]c»ok into 
Arabian sources with this idea before ua, we shall hnd it fully eonfirmed, 
for Arabian tradilion also took its bearings frivin the ccclertiaatical 
standpoint, like the tradition of the West; with one as with the 
other everj^thing ctimmcnced with Mahomet aad the expansion of the 
Aralis; Mahomet and the first Caliphs made all thirig!i anew and 
substantially errated the civilisation of Islam. It t* only in nront 
times that historical research has led away from this line of thougliL 
We recognise now the hUtorica] continui^. HLim emerges from iU 
ru. Ai. 
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iiiolatiuii aiid bc^onjes Heir td the fMenta]-Hellenistic civilisation. It 
apjiears as the la.'ft link in u long devdopmdnl of imiverBal hiJStory. From 
the days of AleiEJindcir the Great until the time of the Ronian emperors 
the East had been compelled to endure Western conditiorts and European 
rule. But a* in the day^ of the earlier empemrs the lleUenic Jipirit wa* 
stilled by the embraee'of the Eaist, and as the classical world greetUly 
abrsorbed the cults and rdigiona tif the East^ an ethnical reaction of the 
East sets in from the third cditufy onwanis and the Semitic ul^ient 
begins to vtir beneath the tlelleuistic surface. Within the Christian 
sphens thirs current shews i bielf more especially in the territories of the 
Greek and Aramaic languages wid the diETertyiee between the Greek and 
the l^lin Churches i.^ mainly that between Asia and Europe. With 
the expAUidon of the Arabe^ then the East reaoquires in the political 
sphere the independence which liod been slowly prcjxinng in the donmin 
of civiln^tioii. Nothing absolutely new therefore arrives from the 
expimslun of the Arabo, not even conditions uncongenial to the West iif 
the Middle Ages; in (act on closer exanijnation we perceive an intimate 
inner relationiihip in the world of thought between the Christianity of 
the Middle Ages and Isl^. Thiiii fact is moreover not remarkable, for 
both spheres of culture repose on the same foundation^ the HclJenistic- 
Oriental civulisation of early Christian times. In the territory^ of 
the Mediterraneflji circle conquered by the Arabs this civilUation lived 
on^ but Oft the empire of the Cflliphs thrust its majn centre further 
and iurther eastward^ and annexed more and more the traiUtions of 
ancient l\jr^ia^ the culture of Islam, at first starongly tinged with 
llcllenisiii, was bound to assume an ever stronger Oriental character* 
On the other hand on Western ground the Germanic genius freed Lt^^lf 
from this dviUsation, w hich as a foreign import could not thrive there, 
to develop out of its renuiAUts the typicilly Western formis of the 
Middle Agee^ 

Just a^i the ecclt^iasticid conception on the one luind broke the 
historical ctmtinuity, it perceived on the other hand in the expansion of 
the Arabs nothing hut n further extension of the religion of lalam 
and therefore totally rnisunderatoDd the real nature of the movement 
It was not the religion of EslTim which was by that time disseminated by 
the sw^oid, but merely the political sovereignty of the Arabs. 'Hie 
acceptance of tsl^ by others than Atnbiam wu-ii not only not striven 
for, but was in fact regarded with disfavour. Hie ^uMued peoples 
might peacefully retain their old religions, provided only they paid 
ample tribute. As on conversion, to Islam th^ iiaymen^ ecasedi at 
least in tJie early times such changes of religion were dUlikefL U"he 
cireumstance that a few pious men subsequioitly practised such pro- 
sclytism^ or that the material advantages of Rposta.sy gradually led the 
population of the ctmquered countries to Islam, must not blind our eyes 
to the fact that the movement originated from quite other motiveit. 
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'I'he sudden forward of the Aml» wna onlv appAn^ntly sudden. 

For centuties prenouHly the Amb migmtion hod biin in preparation* It 
the last great Semitic migration coimected with the economical 
decline of Arabia. Such a decline is indisputable^ e%en though we niay 
not be disposed to accept nl] the conclusions which have in recent times 
been connected with this oft-dwu^j^l thesis. Ever since the coniineiiDe- 
ment of our chronology the Arabs had been in Auctuation. South-Ambian 
^bes were lords of Medina, others also from South Arabia were settled 
in Syria and Me^potamia. Legendary information* eon Armed however 
by ii^riptians of Soutlieni Arabia^ shews that for a long period the 
conditions of life in the southern part of the Ambian peninsula had Ijoeii 
growing worse. With the decline of political power the care of the 
public waterworka* on which the prosperity of the land more or less 
depended* alao suffered. In «hort, long before Mahomet Arabia wa# 
in ft fltate of unrest, and a slow, uncontrolkhle infiltration of Anihiaii 
tribes and trihed branches had permeatefl the qdjedning civiliml lands 
in Pemian as also in Roman temtoiy, where they h^ met with the 
descendants of eorb'er Semitic immigrants to those parta* the Aramacana, 
who were alrt-ady long acclimatif^eil there, 

Peniia and Bymntiuni Buffered Mverely from this constant unrest in 
their border pravincea* and both empires had endeavoured to organise the 
mDvement and to use it a fighting medium* the one against the other^ 
The Homans hod organised the Syrmn Arabs for this purpo^ under the 
leadeTfthip of princes of the house of GhasBaji^ the moBt celebrated of whom 
even received the title of patrician, while the Sassanids founded a rimilor 
bulwark in Him, where the Lakhinites* under Persian sovereigiitv, lived 
a princely life* greatly celebrated by Arabian poets. A short-sigh led 
policy* and probably also intemal weaknesa* permitted, the min of 
both of theiie States* which would have oAered an almost insuperable 
harrier to the Isl^itie expansion. The hitherto nnited dominionH 
of the Ghass^ids were subdivided and vftrions goveniors took the 
place of the popular Lakhmitc princes. Thum the great empires had 
succeeded in destroying the ffinaller Arabian States which had grown too 
powerful* but the tradition remained* occoniing to which the Arabians 
on the ImnlerK might with impunity levy contributions on the ndgbboLSr- 
iiig cultivated tountrics during the constant wars betw^een I\;rBia ancl 
Bymntiiim. These tiaditions were assimilated by those Arabs then 
gradually becoming dependent on McdiiUL* and their procedure w«js 
^etioned and eneoureged by the young and rising Caliphrite: at first 
m a wavering* but kler in a more and more energetic manner. ITic 
exparL^ion of the SaracciiE ia thus tlic final stage in a process of develop- 
rri'ent extending over centuries. Islam was simply a chni^ in the 
watchword for which they fought i and thus^ arose at tliv Mine time 
an otgaiUBation which* b^ved on religious and ethnical principles and 
crowned with mtexpected success, wa* bound to attain an hbtoricaJ 
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impt>rta.nce quite cltfierent from that of buffer l^tates like Him and 
GhasAun. 

Under these drcumsitances it would be fv mistiike to regard the Arab 
mLgmtion iiierely a religious nioveoient incited by Mahomet^ The 
question may in fact be put whether the whole movement knot conceivable 
without tlie ifiterventiou of Islam. There can in any ease be no question 
of any zealoua impoJse towards pro^selytkiiJn That strong jehgioiiH tie 
which at the present time binds together all Musliras^ that exclusive 
rcUgimiB spirit of the later world of laEm, is at all events not the 
primary cuu« 4 - of the Arab fnigratioi:i, hut merely a conficquence of the 
political and cultural conditions caused by it. The importance of Islam 
in this direction lies in its ma^^ked poUtical character^ which the modem 
world has even in oor own time to take Into consideratioju In the 
outlet Islam meant the sopreniiicy of Medina* but it soon identified 
itself with Arabianbiin^ if., it preached the superiority of the Arabian 
people generally. Thk great idea gives an intellectual puqjort to the 
resticfifl striving for expansion, and makeii a political focus of the grrait 
Arabian State of Medina, founded on religion. Hunger and avarice, 
not religion, are the impelling fon:i», hut religion supplies the essential 
unity and central [xjwcr. ^ilie espansion of the Saraceiw^ religion* both 
in point of time and In itself^ tan only be regarded as of minor import and 
rather as a political neressity. The movement itself had been on foot 
long before Isluiii gav^ it A party cry and an organisation. Then it was 
that the minor strean^ of Arabian nationality* gradually encTToaching ou 
the cultivated territory* united with the ndat^ elements already resident 
there and formed that irreaktiblc migratory current which HiHided the 
older kingdoms, and seemed to Hood them suddenly. 

If the expansion of the Saracens is thus allowed to take its proper 
pkre in the entire development of the Middle Agt^, a glance at the state 
of nHliir» at the time of the prophet's d^tb leadji directly to the history 
of the Arab nugration itself. 

"I'lie death of tlie prophet k represented by tradition us an event 
which Hurprined the whole world and to the faithful seemed impo^hle, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mahomet had always confessed himjfielf 
to be a mortal num. He had, it is tnie^ never taken hh eventoul decease 
into conHuleratioiu nor had he left a definite code of Laws or any 
iniftnictiiins regarding his jtuccesisiaii. But can we «uppoM a similar self- 
deception also iimoTig hU nearcHt totnpaniiuij^ who must certainly have 
seed how he wtiA ageing, and mmt have had him before them in all hi^ 
human weakness? Cam we suppose any delusion in so circumspect a 
nature a.'t Abo Bakr* or in suidi a genius for government as Omar? 
ITie energetic and wbe conduct of both lhe*e men and their companion 
Abu ^Lfbaida* immediately after the catastrophe, Aoeins to prove the 
contrary and their action seenui based on well-prepared arrange- 
menu. Energetic action was moreover very ncce«jiaryt for it wm 
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H giant task which Mahonit^t bequeathed to thui»e eotriB^ted with the 
regulation of his mheritimce. At the outset loomed up the 

difficulties in the capital Itself. The Sficted personJiljty of the prophet 
had succeeded in holding in check the old antipathies within the nmks of 
the Medina allitsi (Ansur) and the contmual petty jealousies between 
these and tlie ^luMjirunt the companions of his Bight from Mecca. But 
on hifi d^th^ which for the great majority was suilden and unexpected* 
these two group) confronted each other^ each claiming the right to take 
up the lead, Aa soon as the news of the death first reached them the 
IQiazm}, the most numeious tribe of the An^, assembled in the boll 
fSaklfa) of the BanQ Su^ido. Itifonned of this by the Aus^ who feared a 
revival of the old dissensions^ Abu fiakr^ Omar and Abu "Ubaida at once 
repaired thither and arrived just in time to prevent a split in the 
community. The hot-blooded Omar wanted to put a stop to it promptly 
and by energetic means, and would of a certainLy have spoiled the whole 
Hitiiatioii, but at thia idage the venerable and awe-inspiring Abu Bakr* 
the oldest eompatiion of the prophet, intervened and whilst fully recog¬ 
nising the merits of the An^ilr insisted on the election of one of the 
Kuraishite companions of the prophet as leader of the comniunity. 
He proposed Omar or Abu ^UbaidiL The propoml did not mtict with 
success and the diHciission became more a^ more exdteil; suddenly 
Omar seized the hand of AbD Jhikr and rendered homage to him, and 
others followed his example. In the meantime the hall and adjoining 
rooms had become filled with people belonging, not to either of the 
main groups* but to the Huctuating population of Muslim Arabs of 
the neighlK>urbood, who had in the preceding yeans become especially 
numtTOiis in Medina, and whose main interest was that mattei^ should 
remain in sUstu qtjo. These people really turned the scales, and thus 
Abo Bakr was chosen by a minority and recognised on the following day 
by the community* though unwillingly, os even tradition is unable to veil, 
on the part of many. ITiey rendered homage to him as the repre¬ 
sentative (Khalifa) of tlie prophet The tenn Caliph wa^ at that time 
not regarded as ii title, but simply as a designation of office; Omar, the 
successor of Abu Bakr, is said to have been the first to assume the 
distinctive title “Commander of the Faithful,'' Amir aUMu'niinTti, 
rendered by the Greek iMpyri a>; afupn\^ovp.vijf. 

Hie ele^ion of Abu Bakr was douhtlcfis a fortunate one, but it wos 
regardcfi in circles closely interested as an inexeu^blc cmip (fe fnfliB. 
(jnite apart from the fact that the An^ had failed to carry their 
point and were accoidingly lo bad humour, the nearer relations of the 
prophet and their more intimate com [ion ions appear to hare carried 
out a policy of obf^truction which yielded only to force. All, the 
husband of the prophet^s daughter Fatima and father of the propheFs 
gmndsons Hawi and Husain, who had previously held the firel claim 
to the supreme position, wns suddenty ousted from the front rank. His 
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iintlo * Abbas and prtilwibly abio aiid Zu1>ftir (two of the earliest 

coiiv’ertH ti> Islam) alliwl themselves with him^ All whs a good 
swordsman but not a m.an of cautioiis action or quick resolve. He 
and those nearest to him appear to have had no other objeert in view 
than to gather aroond the corpse of the prophet while the light for 
the succession was raging without. Tlie uewA of Abu Bakr's election 
however roused them at last from their lethargy^ and thereupon 
endued an act of revenge, shrouded certainly in mysterj' by Muslim 
traclitioD, but which ennuot be obliterated; the body of the prophet was 
secretly buried during the same night below the floor of his death- 
chamber* It w'os the custonii after pronouncing tbe benediction over 
the roflinf to carry the dead in solemn proce^ion through tbe tnwn to 
the cemetcrj'. As however this procession would liave simultaneously 
formed the iriuniphal entry of the new ruler, the body was disposed of 
as quickly as possible without the knowledge of Abu Hakr or the 
ulher leading companions. Tradition, which represents the old com¬ 
panions as working together in pure friendship and unanimityt ha^ 
endeavoured with much care to picture th^ remarkable occurrences as 
legal. For instance .Maliomet is said to have stated previoualy that 
prophets should always be buried at the spot where they died. To the 
inodeiTi historian however this episode unveils the strong passions and 
deep antipathies which dividedt not only the Meccans and the Medina 
faction^ but also the nearest companions of the prophet, Abu BakFs rule 
was hut feebly established^ and a dissolution of the young realin would 
have been inevitable had not the pure instinct of self-preservation forced 
the opposing parties Into iifiity. 

'rhe newa of the death appeared to let loose all the centrifugiij forces 
of the new State. According to Muslim accounts oil Arabia was alreaily 
subjected and coiiverie<] to IsUim; and as soon as the news of ^lahometV 
death was known, many of the tribes seceded from Islam and had to be 
again subjected in bloody wars and reconverted. This apostasy itf 
temied Ekldii^ a cliange of belief, & well-known term of the later law 
of tslilon Id reality ^tahomei, at the time of his deathit had by no 
means united Arabia, nuicb less liad lie converted sJl the eountiy to 
hlfiai. Not quite oil of what to-day forms the Turkish province of 
Hijozt that is the central portion of the west coast of Arabia with its 
corresponding backHmuntry, was in reality polittcally joined with 
Medina and Mecca as a united power, and cvf;n this was held togetlier 
more by interest than by religious brotherhood. The tribes of O^tnU 
Arabia, r,g-., the Ghatafan, Iloilo, Tayyi*, Asad, etc*, were in a state 
of somew'hat lax dependence on Mahomet and hod probably also 
partially accepted the doctrine of tsUm, whilst in the ChiiBtiaii di^strict 
to the north and in Yanratno, which Imd its own prophet, and in the 
south and cast of the peninsula Mahomet either hod no connexiotiH 
whatever or hod mode tr^ties with single or isolated bribes, with a 
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weak minarity.. It was Ln^xplicabie to the sobflcqueat hwtniianw of the 
AmbiAJi St&tc that after the death of .^lahomet many woi^ were 
necessary on Arabian soil; they ai:«OiUite(l for this. &jet by a Ifidda^ an 
apostasy, from ibilam. Tlie death of the prophet was duubtli^ a reaifon 
for M.*cefisiDii to all thoH! who had unwillingly followed ^tahumet's leadi 
or who regarded their contraets as void on his death, 'rhe niajority of 
those ragged as secessiouists (Alil ar-Ridda) had however previously 
never been adheranbi of the religion^ and many had not even bdonged 
to the political State of Islam. It has but recently been recogiiiiicd that 
an intelligible bistoiy of the expansion of the Arabs is only [XKtsibk by 
making these wars against the iftddd the iLtarting-point which the 
great invasions developed thenuelves^ more from internal necessity than 
through any wise direction from Medina—undertakings moreover from 
the enormous extent of which e%^cii the optimisnt of Mahomet would 
have flinched. 

The movement in Arabia had received through the formation of 
the State of l^ledina a new aiuj powerful stiimdatlon. Mahumet^s 
campaigTiH, witli their rich booty, had oUuied many fruiu afar, lie 
Iiad nioreoverf as a gnst diplomatist, strengthen^ tlie opposition 
where he could dnd no direct acknowledgment His example alone 
had abo its cITeeL Should not the prophet of the Ibnu Hanifa, of 
the Asad, or of the Tamtm be able to do what tlie Meccan Nabi had 
done? In this way propbetbm gained ground in Arabia, if., the 
tension already existing grew until it nearvd an outburst. The sudden 
death of Mahomet gave new ^pport to the centrifugal tendencies 
The character of the whole movement ^ it forces itsdf on the notice 
of the historian, was of course hidden from contemporaries^ Arabia 
Would have sunk into particulanam if the necessity cauised by the 
secession of the Ahl ar-Ridda had not developed in the State of Medina 
an eneigy which carnal all before IL The Bght against the Ridda was 
not a tight against apostates ^ the objection was not to Islam per af blit 
bJ the tribute which had to be paid to Medina; the Hght was for the 
political supremacy over Arabia: and iti natural ra^ult was the 
extension of the domlmons of the prophet, not their restoration. With 
snch a distribution of the Ambitui element as has been descritiect it was 
only in the natuie of things that the fight must make itself felt moreover 
beyond the boundaries of Arabia proper. 

Only a few of the tribes more nearly connected with Medina 
recognised the supremacy of Abu Eakr, the others all seceding^ Before 
the news of these secessions reached Medina im expedition, which had 
been prepared by Mahomet before hi* deathp had already departed for 
the Syrian border to avenge the defeat at Mu’to- Medina was therefore 
quite denuded of troops. A few former allii:^ wishod to utiliiie this pre¬ 
carious position and make a sudden attack on Medina; thb however was 
prevented by Abu Bukr with grant energj\ Fortunately the expedition 
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return^ in time to- enfthle him to capture the camp of the mf^urgcntn 
after a severe battle at Dhn-l-KiifM (Aug.—SepL 63$). Khilld ibn al- 
Walidj who had already distinguished hima^ under Mahomet, was 
thereupon entrusted with the task of breaking the opposition of the 
tribes of Central Arabia. Khalid wais without doubt a miUtaiy genius 
of the first rank. He was somewhat las in matters of rdipon and could be 
ns cruel as hi^ master had been before him x hut was a brilliaat slmtegidv 
carefully weighing his chances; yet once bis mind was mode up^ he was 
endued with an energy and daring before which all had to yieliL He is 
the actual conqueror of the Ridda, and his good genernlilup secured 
victoTT after detory for Islam. 

With a forra of about 4000 men he again reduced the Tayyf to 
obedience^ and then In rapid sncecRsion mut^ at BuRakba the Asad and 
Ghaiafaiit who had gatla^red round a prophet called scuflSngly 

styled by the Mn^lims meaning the little Talha. Khilltd^a 

sntcess caused fresh troops to flock to his standonl He tlien at once 
proce«ied further into the territory of the Tamim, hut against tlie 
wisliet^ of the An^ aecornpanyiiig him and without the authority of the 
Caliplu arbitrary procedure, together with a cruel act of personal 

revenge which he performed at the lost-nained place enused Ms recall; he 
was however not only exculpated, but a pro[X)^ of his was adopted, to 
iiitrike a h^vy blow at the Banu Ifanlfa in Yanviinm. At this place the 
prophet Maslama wan then ruling, and as in the cose of 
Muslims sarcastically formed a dhnuiutive of lu« name and styled him 
MuHtilima. According to tradition this Muarfiilima had maintained 
friendly relations with ^Inhomet. Be that as it may, certain it w 
that he was not in any way subject to Medina In cither a political 
or religiuiDj iteni^!, hut more probably an imitator of his surscesaful 
colleague Mahomet^ In any case his rule was somewhat firmly 
established, and it ecsst Khalid a bloody battle In d<rj5*tiroy hia power* 
lliis meuiorable battle wojs fought at "^Akrabd and wa.^^ without doubt 
the bloodiest and most imporbuit during the whole of the Ridda w'nr^ 
We are an yet but pijoriy informetl in regard to the chrunnlDgy of 
events, but it may prohmhly be assumed that the battle of *Akraljti w^as 
fought about one year after the death of the prophet. 

By the side of theoc groat successes of Kh^id the campaigns of other 
gvnerab in Bahrain, *rinan, Mahra, Haclmmntit and Yamon are less 
important. Moreover the enrlicEt subjection of all these lands under the 
rule of Islam vrm not carried out by troops specially sent out from 
Medina; it may even be doubtful if the commandcra, with whose names 
these concjuetfts are asiwiated, were despatched from Medina. It may 
lie that they were only Kubsequently legali.^ and that Msihijir ibu 
Abi Urnayya was the fir^t acbiid delegate of Uie Caliph. In any cOiie 
these districts w‘^cit? unsett]e<l for a long time after the .Muslim troops hud 
in vailed Syria and the ‘Irak- Furtl>er, the wne districts were in less than 
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half a century Iftt&r almost independent, and later still a focus of 
hetenodpx tcndenciejt. 

Tlie further march nf events? is connected, not with these vain 
twit with KhillidV iinparalk-lod -succession of victories, mid with the 
complication on the Syrian border* The subjection of Central Arabia 
to Medina in^ired the Arabb of the border dUtrictii with a profound 
respect, but it dmultmieoualy excited the warUte pmpensitiei^ of tlie 
mo«t important tribes of AmbijL, It would hnve been an enonnous task 
for the government in Medina to compel aH these restless dements> 
accustomed to niaraudiiig exicursfomi, to live side by side in neighbourly 
pence under the sanctuary of Laliiiii in unfertile Arabut, Within the 
boundAries of the empire howevef mtrh fratricidal fends were henceforth 
Abolishcfi It was only to be expected that after the withdrawal of 
KhAlld^H nnny a reartion against Medina should j^eize upon the ntwtv 
aiibjsarteci tril^es, iTie iiecesaity of keeping their own viclorioiis troopa 
employed, as also of rei-oncUlng the Hubjected ones to the new conditions, 
irrciiritibly compelled an extenrion of tlie Isli^mltie rule beyond the 
borflern of Arabia, Chronologically the mid on *Irak (the ancient 
Babylonia) stonils at the commEncenient of these enlerpriHcs. 'rhiH; 
however wa^ quite a minor affair, and the iiiuii} nitention of the guvem- 
ment was directed to Syria. 

Before going further, w liave to shew' that uur exporitiem dittem 
radically from all the usual descriptions of the expansicui of the Arabs, 
not only in our e;itimates of the sources and events, but also in our 
chronological arrangcincnt of them* The eoni|ueirta of the Saracens 
have in later years bcfen a focus of scientific debate, Tlirough the Ubuurs 
of lx? Goejc* Wellhausen aiwl MitainikofT a complete revolution in our 
views liVLn been effected, Wv have learnt to differentiate the various 
school of tradition, of whirii that of *lrak, repix-sented by Saif ilm 
Omar, has produces! an historii.^al novel which can hardly be cla^s^ed ns. 
actual history, ITie reports of the Medina and Uie Syrian richoi ib are 
more truNlwxirlhy^ ntid a certain amount of reliance may be placed on 
tin? Egyptian schuol, hut they all suffer from later harmutiising effurtu, 
and also fttHn their revision during the pericai of the Abbosids, in wJiioh 
it was sDugtit in every^ way to depredale the Um/iyyiidri, All iht^ 
traditions ore now being collected iind critically si fled in the stiqwjidouj^ 
AJinaLH of Leone CoctaiiL His epoch-making rei^ulta art* utilLsid in the 
follow'ing panigraphs. 

Betw'ecii Ytunfima and tlie I lira district, whk-h we must regard as a 
long, narrow strip of cuuiitry, the North Arabian (Irimioelitc) tribe of Bnkr 
ibn Wn'i! icd adomodic existence on the borders of the cultivated couotn’, 
covered by the protecting marshes of the lower Euphrates, and tfiis trilie 
again sulxlivided into varioufi independent minor groupir. 'fhey 
formed part of the restless border tribes against which Him hurl been 
erected u bulwarks 'Hie sub-tribe of the Baiiil Shalbuii c^pecmliy 
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hml ImlUant tnditions, for it was thews people who had won th* htnl 
Aiiil touch celubrAtcd victory of the Arab# over Persian rqpilat t^P» 

Dhu If sir Ijcforts the rise of Isliim (between 604 atid 611). 'Hus tribe of the 
Batin ShoibSii and their leader Muthaiina ibn yfiritha, whose csanipta 
was follow^ bv the others, induced KhaJid and his Muslints to cr^ the 
Persian boundary for the first time. That was not a ntotter of 
but shews tlic deep inner connexion of the Saracen expi^ion with the 
ini|;mtiun already in being Iwfore the rise of Islam, The Sliaibiiii, “I*® 
the other components of the Hakr ibn W'k'W, were wholly independent of 
Medina, and iiad no intention of bcconiiiig Mosliuis. Bot when 
Middenly extended il» dominion beyond YAniama, and all Arabia echoed 
with the fame of Kliulid in warfare, the Bakr found theinselvte in a 
dileiiMim between the rising Arabian great power and their old here¬ 
ditary enemy, Pereia. ^\^lat could be more obvious than that, simply 
because they needed a acreen for their rear, they should drew the rela^ 
Muslims into their alliance and with their aRsistance continue their raids 
into the cultivated countryKhiiiid, recki&ss plunger that he waa, seis^ 
with avidity this opportunity for fresh deeds of valour. Tradition report 
tlinl the chiefs of the Ikikr tribes, and of them Muthanna first and 
foremost, paid a visit to the Caliph Abii Bakr at Medina, professed 
IsLiiii, and received from AbiT Bakr the command to coii<iuer ‘Irek 
ill conjunction with Khalid, In reolity it is doubtful wbelber the Caliph 
even so miieh «» knew of any connexion between Kholid and the Ih^r 
tribes. At the Kunic time it is not impnababie that hc giLV<; bis canaent for 
Kbrdid to participate in one of the customar}' raids of the Bakr ibn 'Va'il, 
but the coiivewion of the hcori of the tribes w'as no part of bis plan, much 
‘ less the conversion of the tribes iherarelves. T'hey certainly from tliis 
lime onward were in touch with Medina, and regarded themselves us in 
political alliance with the Mu-dims; and in the rapid derelopmcnts of 
Ifie next few year* they were merged in the Caliph's dominions, Abu 
Ikikr did not at firet contemplate any Hystematic occupation of ‘Irak, for 
he was at that time considering an ex]H>d]tion against Syria, which fmra 
the point of view of Meilina wan of infinitely greater importaiire. Even 
at that time they desired to have Kluilid in Syria: bnl he had in any 
case already token part in the raid of the Banu Shaihan, either with or 
without the knowledge of the Caliph, How little any conquest of Pereia 
was coiitcniplateri is shewn by the fact that the main Iwdy of Klialiirs 
troops was ordered home to recruit, and he undertook his lirat invasion 
of iVrsian territory with only about 500 men, certainly well selected 
troops, and then continued his march further with the same contingent 

Khiilid attnufteii voluntecre of all kinds from Central Arabia, and 
marched with them westward of the Euphrates to avoid the marshes: at 
KhaHiin he eflected a junction with the Bakr under Muthanna; their com¬ 
bined forces amounted in all to only two to three thousond men, hut they 
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had forUint! oti their side. They tJie fertile land to the north of 

Hira unmolested and plundering as they went; LTLlniH wm al^ put under 
contribution, and suddenly they appeared before I lira, ITie town 
well fortified^ but the gnrriEon was palpably insudident for an open 
battle. And what was the use of re^istanec within the widb if their rich 
lands around were to he desolated? '^iliinking thus they quickly resolved 
to pay a ransom^ esjMJcially as the Arabs only demanded the ridiculously 
small sum of GO^OOO dirhamg^ To the Arabs this seemed an enonnoua 
booty, hliated with victory they withdrew, and HTnii wais thus saved for 
the time being. It is scarcely conceivable that the payment of this 
smn was regarded as an annual tribute. After this exp^ition KMlid 
marched on with bis braves^ by command of the CnJiph, right through 
the enemytemtorj^, appearing in all directions with lightning speed 
and disappearing again with equal rapidity, from Him through Paliiiym 
to Syria where he appeared, suddenly and unexpectedly, under the walk 
of Damascus. This expedition, so woven round with legendary lore, and 
apart from that a military masterpiece, shews better than anything else 
tliat the lonquest of Persia was not premeditated, and that the Muiplinia 
were making their main elTort in Syriau The raid against Him wa* rmuk 
at a time of the greatest confusion lo Persia, but few months after the 
accession of Yeadegund, when the central authority was to mine extent 
restored by his geuem] Hust4iin» Uheretipon a counter-raid wns prepared 
against the plunderem, 3iluthanm sought help from Medina. This 
was in the early dap of Omar'a government, and he granted the request 
only with a cerbun amount of reluctance, refusing to spare his best 
troops from Syria. The combined troops of the Bakr and of Medina^ 
were few and badly handled, and in a second expedition they were 
aInK>st annihilated; in the so-called Bridge bftttle l^Iutltaniiu saved with 
difficiilty the remnants of the Muslim army (26 Nov* 634). It was in 
consei|uenee of this disaster that Omar, a year later (635), wns led to a 
uioie energetic interference in the oondltionii of the ^Ir^fc, but even then 
his actions were ^^omewliat dilatory. Of this it W'ilJ l;e necessary to 
spe^tb later, if only briefiyv For a hbtoiy of tile Middle Ages the 
expansioD of the Arabs in Mediterranean territories in of much greatcr 
impoTtam.e. 

The Arabian reo[>rds of these events are not only distorted by lies, 
but are terribly couFlu^xI: (specially in their chronology* Fortunately 
we are better iiifonited through some of the By^ntine writers, espei'jally 
I'beophATies. It wai^ not the sagacity of the Cidipht^ wanting to conquer 
the world, that Sung the Muslim host on Syria, but the ChHstiiUi Aml^ 
of the bonier districts who applied to tlie powerful otgatiisation of 
Medimii for iLteistance, We are told very little about tlic rektiomc 
Ijctweeii Mahoniiet and the great tribes of North ArabLa, such ai tlie 
Judhilm, Kalb, 5uda*a, Lakhm, Glnussnii; hut the defmt of Mu'ta 
sliews tliat they were eiieioies of Medina. It was only the expedition 
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•gRinst TAbuk, which had to be Ruhjected two ycare before the death of 
the prophet, that created friendly relations with at least a few of Hie 
tribes OH thesoutliem boundary- of Palestine. In the war of conqu^t 
the jrecat tribra of the former Ijoimdaiy State of the Ghasaajiida still 
fought on the side of the Byzantines. The tribes to the aonth of tlw 
Dead Sea however, surii as the Jndhani and ^uda^a, who commanded 
the route from Medina to Giiisa, hml every reason for connecting them- 
seive# more closely with Medina, Previoudy they had been m the ^y 
of the Bvaantines and laiing moreovcT Christians, they had no mtentioii 
of all vine llicnutelves with the Muslima. Soon after the battle of Mu ta 
howe^W, we are infonned, the Emperor Heraclius who at that time was 
in great financial difficultie* owing to the debt contracted with the 
Church for the great Porsiim war, susiieuded the yearly subsidies to the 
Bedouins on the sou them boundary, probably thinking that with 
the new political sHtuation he might venture on this economy. At tJiat 
time even a farming politician could not have regarded as serious the 
oiguniitatioii of the evcr*divided Aralja living in the interior of Ar^m. 
Judging hv the behaviour of the northern tribes, they continued for a 
time to be' paid, 'llieophancs even treats the suspension of subaidics as 
being in some wav the cause of the sum moiling of the Muslims. Apart 
from this may be added that, after the victories of Khalid in Central 
Arabia, these border tribes, like the Bakf ibn Wfi'il in the East, w^ led 
into a dilemma: as Byzantium withdrew the subsidies from them it was 
only iijituml that they made an alliance with the Muslims to recoup 
themselves by plundering raids. 

Their suggestion met with the approval of the Caliph, who probably 
recogiiiwil tlwl tlie commotion which hail been raised must be diverted 
in some cliroclion or other. Tlte Medina people tVwmselvea, according to 
Arabian re|wrtfi, do not apjicar to have iit first displayed any enthusiasm 
for such a risky action; probably they hod not foigptten the disaster of 
Mu ta. Nevertheless in the autumn of various small detachments 
were sent off into Syria, the first under Yaxld ibn Abi Sufynn, a hrolher 
of the subsequent Caliph Mu*dwiya, lhc_ second under Shurahbil ibn 
Hasaiin, the third under *Amr ibn rU*A?, 'ilie first two bodies of 
troops, probably co-operating most of the time, took the direct track via 
Tnbuk-Ma*un ; *xVmr marched along the coast via Aila l‘Akaba); other 
smaller companies followed later and pushwl forward from the South into 
the country 4 »st of the Jordan. The first to get engaged in battle was 
Yazid. Approaching from wcatwiini he ascended the hilLi surmounring 
tile Wadi ‘Araba, the great valley south of the Dead Sea, and surprised 
several th oUMmk of Bymntine troop under the Batridua of Caesarea, 
named SeijpUH, llicse' were routed and compelled to retire on Gaza; 
before reaching this town however they were overtaken (4 Feb. (i04) by 
the Arabs and annihilated, Sergius also losuig his life. .After this 
Yoatifl again retired beyond the protecting Dead Sea. Shortly 
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affceniianb *Ainr put in an appearanc^f mming from Aila with fresh 
troops, which had been further streiti^heaed on the way by recruits. They 
raided the whole of isouthem Palestine as far as and 'Ainr in fact 

on one occasion pushed forward into the diatnct of (CaesareaJ, 

Upon hearing of tlicse aurpryng events the Emperor Heraclius who 
at that time was still dweUitig at Emesa, in northern byria, concen¬ 
trated a great army to tlie south of lyamaacus* and placed it imder the 
command of his brother Theodoms. It yn usually dilficnU for the 
Greeks to recogni^^ any plaii of attack oo the part of the Arabs; these 
simply advanced without any deditiie aim; the leader of each detach¬ 
ment went whithersoever he listed, and whither he conceived the greatest 
amount of bocity waw availahti^ Possibly the troops of Tlioodorus may 
have destroyed a smalt debiichnianl of the Arabs in the country east of 
the Jordan, but in any case they advanced very slowly in a Boutherly 
direction, where the greatest danger threatened^ for Jerusalem was 
temporarily cut off from the sea, and even Caesarea and Gaim were 
threatened. Immediately after this advance Khulid, approaching ia 
their rear from the Euphralers rtuddeuly appeared before Damascus 
(£4 April 6:^4). He remained uti molested, liecause all available troop 
were then on the way to the Clever strategist that he was,, and 

without the eelfoh grofd for plunder of the other Imders, Khfdid at once 
recognised the preiairioUhi position of the Arabs in the southern prl 
of Palea^tiiiei Advaiichig down the cauntcy east of Jordan he AUccnedodi^ 
probably with the uLmcpt difficulty^ in effecting a junction with the 
detachments in the South, in thdr own selfish intensis. Fluallyi 

in the Wadt *Amba, he united w ith *Amr and who were red ting 

lieforu the approaching Byitantiiies. This effected, the combined forces 
of the Mualim!i once iiniro advanced, ttgainst Thtjodonis, who had occupied 
a t^troiig pBition at Ajnadain> or batter JanoahataiUi betw€?en Jeru¬ 
salem and Gaza* On 30 .luly 6^ a hloody battle ensued, terniinating 
in ft brilliant victory for the Amlia, Who commanded the Arabs, or 
whether in fact they had any comiiiauder-in-chief, remains a matter of 
doubt, but it JH probably not wide of the mark to recognise the uctual 
% ifftor m Khalid. Hereupn all Palestine lay opn to the Amlis, i.r., dl 
the flat country^ the wdl*fortified towns, even though without large 
gnrrisutis, held out for a conridemhlc time longi^. The Arabs, who still 
regarded themi^lvcs as being out on a plundering expedition, probably 
spared the resident ppulation less tlian they did later, when the 
systematic occuption took places Report states that Gaia also fell at this 
time, but this pimply means that Go^ was laid under contribution in 
the same way that Hira hat! betui before. The Patriarch Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, in hLi Christmas sennem at the end of the year 634, describes 
in moving terms tJic doleful condition of the country. Anarchy ftppean 
to have ruled supronie. The Amhi dUperHcd themselves throughout the 
country, and even pushed forward far towards the North; the temporary 
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appearance of the A mbs bef<ire Kiiicsa in January 635 h mdibly 
authenticated by a SyriJWi source. 

During the months follou'ing the battle of Ajoadaio the tone of 
ptibiic opinion must have undergone a coofiidemhle change. Men of the 
rank of Ehalid and '^Amr coidd not but perceive that they could not go 
on with such planless raids; a systematic occupation of the country 
appEiaied urgent^ In addition to this the Caliph Afau Bakr died i^non 
after the battle of Ajnadjdn {B34) and the energetic far-seeing Omar 
harl been nominated by him as his and na-ognised on ah sides 

without quest iota. This new view wa!i further supported both at the 
front and at hewl-quarters by the continueil pressing fnrwani of the Arab 
dement from the i^uth of the peninsula i after the termination of the 
llidda warn these people^ ineit^ by the unpamllded of the 

Medina people^ also marched to SyTia, These new arrivals did not 
however arrive in the form of organised troops, but advanced in tribes, 
bringing their wives and diildren with them and hoping to find in the 
new land fertile residential amas. This procEis la I'eiy difBciilt tn record 
in detail, and dnubtless extended over several years. It only after 
the battle nf the Vmtnuk that the Arabn really began seriously to take 
in hand the administration of the country. But within months of 
the battle of Ajnadain there began a much more fiyatcmatie pmgre^ of 
the Arabs, who now clearly placed under the cupreine command of 
Eholid^ Tile lant troops of Hcmclius had now withdrawn to Daniascua, 
the defeateil Theodorua had been recalled tn Cbnjdautinople and the 
conduct of further opemtinns Uy in the hanrts of Baanes^ who con¬ 
centrated bis troops in the lieginning of 635 at Fihh a strategically 
important positioTi situateci south of the Sea of Gennesnreth and covering 
the cTDsriing of the Jortlan and the route to Damascus. By cutting 
dykes he endeavoured to prevent the advance of the Atab^. Impressed 
how'over probably by their slowly changing eonceptioii of the task before 
them and led by KhMid, the Mu^linH foro^ the position at Fihl{i23 .Tan. 
635) and immediately afterwards took pos^-iion of Baisiln (Bethslianh 
They then pushed forward detcnniiiedly towanln DiiTiiast^us. Baanes again 
opposed their iidvimce at !Marj aa^uffar Feb. 635) but w^hs defeated 
aud two weeks later the Muslims vFcro before the gates of DatmL^ua, 

The Arabs w^ere not In a. position properly to lay siege to the town^ 
for they w^ere quite ignorant of this kind of w'arfare. 'Diev ■ft^ere 
coinpellcd therefore to endeavour to isolate the town, and so to exasperate 
the residents as to cause tlicin to compel the giLirison to surrentler. 
It was however not until the early autumn (Aug.—SepL) that the town 
Cfipitulatedj after llerocUus hod endeavoured in vain on several mx^asions 
to relieve it; in one of the abortive attempts he had however inflicted on 
the Arabs & rather serioua reverse. I'he capitulation ensntN:! nt lost 
palpably through the treachery of the civil authoriti^ lissiste^l bv thn 
Bibfiop and the tax-Ltilteetor. After the Ik1| of Duinuscus ilie Arabs 
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proccc^led to the pacification of the conquered country, without giving 
further heed to the Byjsaiitines, from ^lioiu they did not consider they 
hiid anything more to fear* 'fhe various leadcira operated in Palestine 
and the country cast of the Jordiui; Khiilici himself pressed forward once 
more Dgmnst Kmesa^ and occupied this place at the tioac of tlie year 635. 
A number of smaller townH hereupon opened their gates to the con¬ 
querors whilst the larger fortressa such vus Jerusalem) Caesarea and the 
coastal towns, still held out in hope of rescue by Heraclius^ 

Hcracliiis certainly as yet had no intention of giving up the country 
to the Arabs. He shcw<^ a feverish activity in Antioch and Edessa* 
Together with the customary IJy^tantine mercenaries, Armenians and 
Arabs formed the main body of his new army, which he placed under the 
command of Theociorus Trithuriua, and in which Baancs had the control 
of au indepejident division^ The relief of IhiTiiJvwrusj nut having been 
effected* Heroclius permitted the winter months to pttss* intending 
when he was so much the better prepared to take the offensive anti 
strike a crushing htow^ ngainiit the Aralte. In the spring of &S 6 this new' 
army unexpectedly approached Emesa, where KhiiJid was on outpost 
duty* He at once recognised his dangerous position. Hitherto the 
Arabs hail alwap Ibiight against an inferior Byzantine force, hut now 
they were suddenly oppas^ by a powerful ariiw which, even after 
making all allow ance for A mb esaggeratiori, must have imiouiited 
to some oD,(>00 men* Khillid inimcdiately reliuqiilshed not only Eniesa 
but even Damascus and caused all the Arab fighting forces to be conecn* 
trated at a point between the northern fuid siouthem positions of the 
Anibj in the country east of the Jordan, to the south-east of the deep 
Yarmiik volley, and to the north of what is now known as Der*at, a point 
afliiiinibly adapted to his purpose. Here the Arabs were in the most 
fertile pairt of Syria, where the most important highways crossed leading 
to the southern portion of the country east of the .Iordan and to Central 
Palestine s tliey w'erc moieover protei:ted in the rear by the deeply 
hollowed valleys of the Yaniiuk tributaries. Should they bo defeated 
here a retreat wtia under all ciitumstaiK'et secured either into the desiert ur 
to MedinaN Tlie hurried rctireaieiit of the Amh^ to this district proves 
how critical affairs appeared lo Uicm : against the huge advandng army of 
the enemy, they trould only oppo-iic about SojOOO, scarcely half the number* 
'Hie Roman amiy did not approach by way of Ihiiiiasciis but 
through CoeJesyria and acroai the Jonhin, and prolifthly took up 
their position near Jillin, the .fillik of the sourcefi. The two amnes 
must have remained confronting each other for a comiderable period 4 
the ArallH were waiting for reinforcements, w^hllst the Byzantine 
army was hampered by the petty jcsalousisis of its leaders and by 
Insubordiiiatian in the ranks. SevcniJ battles were fought in whifh 
TheodoniR appears to have been at the outset defeated and Baanes was 
then pnx'lfliraed emjieror bv the troops^* Tlie Arabian auxitiariLii 
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ilcsf^rtcd, and under all these circunistAiiccs the Ambi hud no longer 
cause to fear the numericaJ supcrioTity of tlieir oppaiieiifci, ITieT 
appear to have outflanked the liyzaiitiiio from the eastern suie, 
their line of comrauTiicatioii witli Damascus, and l>y occupying the 
briilge over the Wadi-r-Ilu|jlfi5d frustmted also their chanew of retr^t 
to the westward, I'inolly thev foived them into the angle betwecti the 
Vannlik mid the Wfidi-r-RuVkail- 

plunged down into the steep and deeply cut beds of tlie rivers, and 
those of the latter who h&A tinollv mann^ to escape across the rivers to 
Jakiitha were annihilated by the Arabs on the other side, an, by omi- 
pving the bridge, they were enabled with case to cross the 'W^adi-r-Rukkud. 
iV dedsive stroke i'li these fights, extending over months, happened on 
SO Aug, 636. VVith this terrible defeat of the Byzantines on the V aruiiik 
the fate of SyKa was permanently decided. The last troop of Hcraclius, 
collecU-d with much trouble, had been thu-s completely destniyed, and 
the immediate advance of the Arabs on DtunmiCU-s rendered impusstble 
everv attempt to collect others. Thus DainaHcus was occupied a s^'utid 
time bv the Arabs In the autumn of the same year, and this time fiiiftUy. 

Tlie government of Medina had, as we have alre^y laen. attempted 
for about the Kpoee of a year to introduce a systcoiatie occupation of the 
country in place of the former planlc-ss reuk ITiis policy made it 
neees-saiy that the army of occupation Hhuuhi have a supreme^ com¬ 
mandant, who should at the same time act as vicegerent of the Caliph. 
At the outset Khiilid, who on account of his iiiinlitiea had impired the 
senior rank, was confirmed in this position, but in the brilliant gciienil 
there was entirely wanting the diplomatic art of a pacifiwtor attaining 
his ends by stahsiiiianlike com prom uiea hor this position one of the 
foreimwt men of the theocracy was required, an abaduto confnbuit of the 
Caliph. Omar selected Abu ‘Hbaida, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
of his com pan ions, of whom we know tluit, fur infitance at the death of 
the prophet, he hi^ played an important part, Hi.s task in face of the 
autocratic anay-leaders was a diHicult one; he arrived in Syria just 
before the battle of the Varmuk, but wiw prudent uimugh to Imvc at 
this critical stage the supreme command for this battle to Khalitl, who 
was so miiiutciy acquainted with the conditions, rhereupon however 
he himself intervcmsl, distributed the various militaTy commandimts 
throughout the entire land, and then ijentonoHy arlvanced, in company 
with Khalid, towanb tlie North. Baalbek, Kmesa, Aleppo, Antioch and 
the Arabian tribes residing in the north of Syria, put no ditbcuUies in 
the wjiy of the conquisjt. 'I’be town of Rinnnsrin (Kalchis) alone wns 
less easily dealt with. From iiortliera Syria ‘lySd ibn Ghaiim was then 
bubsequently detached to the East, and he subjected Mesopotamia 
(fi30-frMi) without meeting with much opposition. To the North, how¬ 
ever, the Amnnua formed for centuries the more or less constant 
boundary of the Caliph's dumimons. 
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In the tneantbitei in the coiir^ of the yesjia unrl G37, 
Shiirahbil and Ya?id had Hnnily occupied the ^nminder of the interiar, 
and toost of the towns on the coa^L wns Icsa fortunatct and 

invested JeruisalGi]] in %aiii. The stubborn CKeftarea also remsined for a 
lime elo^ to the Araljs, It is no inattcr of ebance that just these 
two strongly Flejleniscd towns should Slave held out. Their resistance 
gives us a clue to explain the rapid riucciases of the Arafci. llie 
military power of the Emperor was certainly broken, and he lacted both 
men aiul money; but it was of much greater moment that everj^where in 
Syri% M’herc Seiiutes ■dwelt, the Hymn tine rule was so ■deeply hated tlml 
the A nibs were a^elcomed as deliverers, os sooii os there was no need 
further to fear Hemclius^ To cover bis ciiomious debii Hemeliiis had 
been compelled to put on the hsoil screw to ib« utmost tenefion. In 
addition to this doniestic pressure there was aj:]doil tliat of religion; the 
church policy of llemcUus, the introduction of the IVlunothelelLc 
Irenicon^ beciaine a persecution ■of Monophysjtt^ and ■lew^s. In acldtiioii 
to this religions division there was now furtlier the natuml reaction 
of the ijkrmitic clcinent against the foreign ride of the Greeks. In 
the Muslims on the other hand the numerous Christian Arab tribes, 
and even the Aramaeans ttai, welconied blood relations; the tribute 
nioreovcf demandefl by the Amljs was not heavy, and ^inaIly the Arabs 
permitted complete religious freedoin; in fact, for political reasons, they 
rather encouraged heterodox tendencies. UTma, afl^cr llie Aiahci had 
Vanquished the tyrants, the land fell pcjicernlly into their own ptissession. 
The resistniice of Jerusalem and Caesarea aflbnjs the teal of this theoiy, 
for both of these towns were entirely Hellenic and orthodox^ Even 
these towns however were unable to niaintiiin their position for any 
length of time, and Jerusalem capituluteil om oarly as 038; Cuesapea 
did not fall until tkrtober (HO into the hands of Mu*awiyimuid then only 
through trcacher}'. 

Even before the fall of -FerusAlem the Caliph Omar had paid & vh^it 
to SvTla. His appciiraiu^ there was the result of the policy' of 
occupation followed by Mediiiiu Tlie head-qnELrters of the Muslim arniy 
was at that time still at Jabiyo^ a little to the north of the Vanuuk 
battle-field. To this spot Omar summaEieti ail his military cointnandero, 
presumably to support Abu *Ubaida in hia difficult task with the 
authority of the C^iph. Apart fmm this however it was desired to lay 
down uniform principles for the treatment of the subjected peoplc=s, 
to deliiic tlie dilficult problem which we of modem tinica call native 
policy. Further, the disposiLiun of the money coming in and the whole 
administration needed an initial regulation, or rather sanction, l^ter 
tradition consirlets Unnir the founder of the theoretlcad system of the 
iJerd Muslim State, but mcomctly so, os will be shewn later. At 
tlie same time an initial regulation then certainly took place. On the 
t^iiiination of his work of ttrorgiiiiisation Omar visited Jemsalcni, 
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proeeddidg thence on his rettim jounaej to Medina- Abii ^Ub^da 
remained in the eonntry ns Omar^fi Tepresentative, bnt not destined 

to remain in office much longer, for in the year whoti ^ many 

thoiisaiidsi from the ranks of the victors succumb^ to a fearfol epidemie 
of plogtie, Abu ^Ubaida was also carriedi off by it^ as was also htn aucceSM>r 
3J1 office, a short time later. VozTd’s brother^ Mii*awiya ibn Abl 

Sufyan^ was then nominated to the succession by Omar, and in him the 
man appears at the head of ^yria who was destined later in hi® own 
person to transfer the Cedipliate to iJamasciis, a devdopnient w'hich in 
its slow prcjiaration is ns clear as noonday. 

iTie whole course of the Muslim expeditions hi ^Irak shews that the 
policy of tile Caliphs was entirely determined by coiiiiidemtiou for Syria. 
After the lanforlunate battle uf the Bridge not only the government but 
also the tribes were still more cautious towards *lral^ expeditions. It 
was only the eager efforts of Muthonna, of the Bakr tribei that linally 
succeed^ in gaiziing the sonctEon of the Qdiph to a new mid^ and 
then ozily oiler the first conquest of Dojniist'U,s. But there win a dcorth 
of Warriors; none cared much to proceetl to ^Irak, and it was only 
Oil the grant of special privileges tliat a few Vamanites conwiiiitcd 
to prepare for the march. In the meantime the Pentiaiis, who for over 
a yt^ar hod not followed up their advantage in the battle of the Bridge, 
had cTossod the Euphrates under Mihrin: but Muthaiuia, w’ith bis 
auxiliaries from Medina, succeeded in defeating them at Buwaih (t)ct+ or 
Nov* tMi5). With his weak forces he could not how'cvcr think of foUow'iiig 
up this snmll victory', and Qmor at that time re<iuired all available 
troopfl for Syria, where the great amiy of Hcradiiifl was ailvanciiig 
towards the battle of the Yarniuk^ It was not until after this latter 
decisive victoxy’ that the Caliph paid greater attention to the ‘Irak. 
Here tile fiist thing to be done was the despatch of a general 
representative, or viergerent, for which {Xjsition Sa*d ibn Abi Wakk^^ 
was selected^ I'o gel the necessary troops however for an energetic 
atbxrk wafi still iitlcnded with great difficulty. Sa*d took the whole of 
the winter to asseinble a few thouaaiid men around him. Of 

tlie Arabian hordes, incited by religious eiithusiaam, according to the 
cuf^tomary Eiim|ican truditioriEi, we con find but little trace# 

In the meantime the iVrHianp, alarmed by their own defeat at Buwaib, 
and Ktill more by the terrible collapse of the Bymntine ntle in SynOu, 
dccifled to take energetic stepfi against the Arabs, ilie administrator 
of the kingdom^ Huslam, iv^nmc^i the conniiond personally , and crttvicd 
the Euphrates. ( In the bonder^ of tlie cultivatctfl land^ at IfadisTya, Sari 
and Bustam stood for a Jong time Fadjig enrh other# Of the siisc of their 
rcspccUve armies we kiinw nothing positive: the Amb;^ were certainly 
not more thou 5—6000 strong, including ChriHtuinfi and heatheiirt, and 
the numerical fjuperiority of the E^efsians cannot have been eonsiderablo. 
More by riianre tluui frum any tactical initiative the two armies became 
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eoinbat, and in one day the Peraian army wa* routed, and its 
Icadem alum (May^urc fiS"), 

And now th^ fertiJe faloek Umtl (SawudJ of 'Irak lay open to the 
Amtw. ConciilioiM exnetly similar to those in Syria cana^ the Aramaic 
peasants to greet the Arabs an delivennx Without meeting with any 
noteworthy opposition the Samcena puahed on as far ns the Tigris, 
whither they were attraetcfi by the rich treasures of the Persian eapilul 
Cteiphon, or as the Arebs called it the “ city-coinplei ” or Mada'in. 
ITie nght bank of the Tigris wim abandoned ojid the Haattng bridevjt 
b™kcn up. A ford haring been disdosed to the Ambs the residue 
of the gnmson followed in the wake of Yeitdemrtd and his court, 
who immedintely after the battle had sought Uie protection of the 
Iraiii^ mountains. The city opened its gates and fabulous booty fell 
Uito the hmd-s of the Arabs. After a few weeks of <iuiet and iiu doubt 
somewhat barbanc enjoyment, they had again to make one more stand 
OH the fringe of the mountains at daluJa; thi'a also ended victoriously 
for them, and with that the whole of w«s thus in their hnndU, 

Here ^ ,t was no matter of chance tliat the exjionsion of the 
Arabs first came to a stondstiU at the mountains, where the line wa.s 
dmwn between the Semitic and the Aryan elemcnta of tlic population. 
Only the province of Khfiziistan, the ancient ELuti, caujied some trouble 
1. J*** Arabs appear to have prureeded from the south of the 

maiTih district, when the insignificant raifls of the Ikiunihiry tribes there, 
ctimuraf^ by Medina, nssumiid after the liattle of Kodisiya a moi^ 
»5e«oos charKter, starting from the newly founded W at Uksre, The 
chief seat of government was not placed at Cttsiphoii, but, by cypress 
TOmmami of the Caliph, at Kufo (near Hire): and this wo* developed 
into a Amhiaii military camp, intended to form the main citadel 
of .Muslim Arabjunism as against foreign Pfcmian ciilltire. Uter the 
flnmcnt attained an independent poaitioii alongside of Ktifa. The 

nvalry of two pUcea sets its impress both on the politics and on the 
intelloctuA] life of the following century. 

stupendous victories of Yarmfik and 
^isiys that the great Arehian migrations assumed their full licv elop* 
meiit, for now even those tribes who were but little disposed to Islam 
were compelled to wander forth in orlor to seek their happiness in those 

rumour told them were only to be compareii 
r * 'I ■*! ^ itself. Now it was that the monientoiia change took place 

to wjiicb reference has been made at the outset i now it was that Idfuo 
no oiiger repented dependence on Medina, uj, it did in the time of 
*, * Bakr, but from this time forward it represented 

me ide^ of the common universal empire of the Aml». And at this 
stage he further expeditions became systenintiu conquests, in which 
usually whole tribes porticipat«L A first step in this direction was to 
found oil the empire, combitiitqr the Syrian and ‘Initj provinces by 
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ft storting-pomt, >vftS completed from ‘Iraki by the capture of MausU 

^'*TivsSia\ic conquest of this description was apcciJly called for m 
regard'to ‘Iralj; for this province could not Ik re^ed oa 
long as ita recovery misbt be attempted. And at this junrtum a a^ng 
rcaainn against the Arabs actmlly set m, I he opposihoo which the 
Baaria in Khuflatmi met with, and which only ““ 

'rustar teiU sffla probably in conneiion with the activity of the Hciung 
Y!X;.S»d JfeUoJr,. who „m„oocd ft. whole £ 
to battle again.it the Arabs* I’hc Basris *nd troop from Kufa 
alremly co-oprated systematically in Khfiwst^, and similw tactio 
followed now on Persian soil, where the deefeivu battle wus m the 

vcor e41 at ^^ihawatld in the neighbourhood of the ancient hkbat^fc 
The Arabs gained a great victory; the dense garland of 
leimndarv lore ha.s woven around it mIhsws how much deptidi-d for the 
Muslims'on this victory. But even after this victory the Arabs 'vere 
not vet maatem of the great :Mediaii towns, as Ilaniadhfm, ana 

; these were but slow ly conquered during llie nest few yimrs* 
Here in fact, where they were not greeted as deliverere by kindred 
Semites, the Araljs had to withstand a stubborn nation^ oppowtnm. 
Yeidegerd himself ccrlaiiilv caused them no difficulties; the batUe 

of Nil^wand he liad fled further and further away and had hnally gone 
from Ishakhr to Marw in Khorasaii- His satrap there was too mumw- 
miiKlcd to supprt his fallen suprior, and in fact he treaU-d him as an 
enemy, and in 651-^52 the deserted and unfortunate ptentate appears 

to liave been aasrtssinatctl. ^ 

The Arabs did not nsaeli Khorasan until tbe province of hara, the 
actual Persia, was conquered. Fars could be rsBched most con vcnieolly 
from the Persian Gulf- T'his expdition had therefore been underti^eii, 
with Baliraiii as startiog-pint, soon aOer the batl^ of Thifl 

maile the third base of attack, together with Ctoiphoii (Kufh) mid 
Biisni, from which the Araljs pushed forwani into Iran. lAter on the 
conduct of this eipcditioii pie^ into the liands of tlie troop coming 
from Basra. But also in Fiirs the same stubborn reaistimcc was met 
with, which woa not broken till after the conquest of Istnkhr in tbe year 
&1&-650 by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘A m ir. Following this up ‘Abdallah, esjKdally 
ft<>sisted by the Tamlw arid Bakr tribes, began in the following year on 
advance, tile lirst successful one, towards Khorasan. This Hrst and 
incomplete conquest of Persia look therefore more than ten yeor^ 
whilst SyrU and ‘Inlk fell in an nstonishlngly short time into the hands 
of the Arabs. Tu Persia Arabianism has never become national, and, 
whilst a few centuries later the other countries spoke the Arabinn ton^e, 
the Persian vernacular and the natiaiml traditions were still moiiitaintd 
in Persia* The ruligiou of Islam ninreover underwent later in Persia (v 
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dey42lopiii£Dt completely difiTcring from the orthodQiE lalilni* Evi;n 
toHJay Persia Lt the iRnd of the Shl*a, 

By of the gre^t conqueftbi in Syria and the capital, 

Medina, wna no longer the centre of the new empire. Hymn tine Egj'pt 
lay dose by«and from Egypt a reconquejit of Syria* eveii an attack on 
Medina itself might Ise regarded an by no ineanu inipus^ihlfL Besides 
Alexandria the town of Klysina Siiess) appeal^ to have been a 

strong naval port. Probably nil ^>pt waj^ then an im[Xirtant hose for 
the fleet of the By ran tines and one of their principal doekyaids; for the 
Ajubians of the earlier tiine^ it decidetUy Ijctame Buch^anfl it appean^ not 
improthLble tliat their coniiue^t of Egypt wn?i connected with the recog¬ 
nition that only the pos^iession of a fieet w'onld emsiire the lasting 
retention of the new acquisition;^ the Syrian coast towns* for instance. 
After the fruitless eflbrts to take Cai^HorGa this recognition iivas a matter 
of course. A[mrt from this Egypt, a laud rich in com* must have been 
a more desimble land for the centml govertinieiit than the distant *Inik 
or Mesopotamia, for we find that soon after the cuncpiesd the growing 
needs of MedLnn were supplied by regular imports of corn from Egypt. 
It is therefore witho-tit doubt a non-historical coareptioii, w'hen an 
ArabiJin source represents Egypt an having been conqm:fe<l agnbiKt the 
wihhes of the Caliph. The conquest of fiilJs in a period during 

which the occupation of new territorius wiis carried out syKtematically, 
ins^tead of by the former more or liiss casual raids^ 

How' much this untlertaking was helped bv the cojiditians in Egypt 
at the lime waa probably .Trart.-ely iniogincd in the Mm^lim camp. After 
the victories of Hej:acUiis a strong IlyTantine reac:tioii had followed the 
Persian rule, which had lastefl about ten yfairs. Hemclios needed money* 
as we have already seem, arid further, he hoped by means of a. formula 
of union to put an end to the perpetual stfMrhirian di^icortl between the 
Monophysitas and their opponents* and thereby to give to the reuiuted 
kingE.1om one sole church. But the parties were nlreadv too strongly 
embittered one against the other, and the religioiiHi division hud alrraidy 
been connected so ctctcly witli the political that the Iren icon remained 
wdthout cflect. Tlie Monophysile Egyptians probably never understood 
the jjroposefl xMonolhelete oomprondse at all, and always tliought that it 
was desired to force the hated Chalcetlunimi liclief ois them. It wa» 
certainly no apcRitle of peace who brought the irenicon to the Egyptians, 
but a gmud-inquidtor of the worst type. Soon after the rc^^iscupation 
of Egypt Heniclius* in the autumn of iBfll*sent (.Vru.s, tin: former bishop 
of Pfaasis in the Caucasus, to Alexandria as Patriarch* imd at the 
same time as head of the entire civil administration. In a struggle 
extending over ten year^ this man sought by the ficvcre^t means to 
convert the Coptic Chureh to the Irenicon; the Coptic form of worship 
was forbidden* and its priests and organisations wen? cruelly persecuted. 
As if that were not HUlBcicnt the lonme man* ojj a support of the finandal 
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admmisitnitioiv compelled to fldd coils!J erably to the burden of 
in Q^er to assist in paying the debts of tbe Emperor already 
referred to. It Ik no wonder that this dreaded imperial rtpre?scnUtive 
and Patiimx^h appeared to la tor Coptic tradition to be the veritable 
Antichrbtt. Most of all he was blamed for surrendering Egypt to the 
Muslims. 'Vbh Cyrus is in fact, if we ate not greatly decciv«:l, the actual 
pcrN)nngc froni whom the main traits^ of the figure of the Mu^auhiSt so 
tiurroniideil by legendary lore of MupIjiii tradition* are taken. The 
problem of the ^[u^aulfls U one of tbe most difficult ones in the whole 
historv of the cont|uest of Egypt, which U throughout studded with 
problems. To the Ambijiiis the Mu^aukiJ^ repre-senb the ruler of Egj-pU 
who concludea with them the capituktion treatiesu This woa howcvi-r 
without doubt Cym-s fuf numerous other isolated statcfucnts in the 
legend of Uie Mukaul^k apply to him, although other hLstoriral 
personages appear to have been confused with him. ’'I'he study of Coptic 
tniditiou first aolvid the problem in so far os it identified the Mu^aul^^is 
unhesitatinglv with Cyrus, ^V'hethe^i^l this obscure name a JJy'icantine 
title, a nickname, or a di^gnation of descent is hidden, mtist remain for 
the present unducidalcd. _ 

ITie conqueror of Egypt wbuh *Amr ibn al-^Aa^ atready known to us 
from the Syrian campaign, a man of great pereoiiol authority in the 
thifocracyt by no means a aanctiinonious man^ and perhaps less a great 
gencral> even if he gained his laurek, tlian an excellent oiganiser and a 
Miuhiavdlian politician, with strong tracta of hcathenkm and of genuine 
Arabian egotism. In L>tMmber ^9 *Amr appeared on the eastern 
boundjij>\ at that time rather denuded of troops, and about a month 
later coiiquervil Felu.dum (Jan^ 649) with only 3^4009 men. ‘Amr was 
unable to venture on a decisi ve battle until reinforce men ta to the number 
of about oOtM) liail joined him under the leadership of Zul>airi the 
celebmtecl companion of the prophet. With these he defeiUed the 
ByjMUitirns, coninmnded by the Augtistalis ^Iheodorus* in the battle of 
idcdiopolis (July 640), thi$ being followed up quickly by the occupation 
of one of tlie suburbs of Babyloii, not far diiat^t from tbe Cairo of tonJay. 
Bubvlon was r^ot the capital of Egypt, it is true, but owing to its com- 
manding position at the bead of the delta leading towards Alexandria it 
Wifi themoftt important position in the country, mid was correspondingly 
well fortified. The citadel of Babylon held out aecoixlingly for a 
considerable time still. Cyrus, who appears to have been besieged there, 
entered into negotiation with ^Ainr^ in spite of rather strong oppo?iltion to 
this course in bis own earnp, and then quitted Egypt to obtain from the 
Emperor a mtilication of the provisional treaty agreed upon with ‘Amr. 
Hcraelius was incensed to the utmost; and Cyrus was accused of treachery, 
and Imnishcd. Shortly afterwards (11 Feb, 641), the Ernperor died, 'fhe 
relief of Babylon now appeared impossible: even before thi» the most 
pemictoms inirigues with the Musrlims had been carried on in Egypt, and 
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naw it iviLs plfliiily tx» Ik s^kfi tluit cli-ath of the Emperor would fan 
into new life old posajoiw—which hi fact artually ocenmedi During the 
next few yean the idea of any Jitmwg atkanoe agaiiuat the SaraL-eoB 
could nut lie entertained. Thus the citadel of Babylan capitulated in April 
641. niefywith the ea:item Delbi and Upper Egypt lay in the hanib of 
* Aiiir. He thereupcin crossed the Nile andt following the western branch of 
the river* lulrancefl sJowly towards Alexfttidrilh capturing on Ilia way the 
epiiH'opal see of Nik iou, which capibilnted on 13 May* Treacheiy and fear 
flnioothcd the way for hini^ but nevii^rthele^ he appears to have met with 
quite energetic opposition near ^yexandriiu lie was, it is Irue^ able to 
obtain posj^sion temporarily of the riciintv of the town^ but for the 
time being then? could be no idea of subduing the great, strong 
Alexandria^ As to the #Iow' exteruioTi of the ^lusHni jKiwer in the 
remainder of Egypt we are not vciy well infoniictl. 

In tlie confusion following on the dnatJi of Hemelins the war jxirtyj 
represented as regards Egypt by the Augii&tolis ^ITicodiirus^ appears to 
have gained the supremacy in Constantiiiaple; then however, pruhably at 
the Instigation of the Einpre^ Martina* who was weary of the perpetual 
wars with the i^amcens, C'yrw was again despatchcsl to Egypt to arrange 
a capituhitioii with ^Amr under the most favourable conditions, Cyrus 
retuniod to .^Vlexandriafl-^ Sept 641} and his further policy is not quite 
clear- III any case* coiitntry to his ftiitiicr actions, he waa most compliant 
tu the Copts* and it is not improbable that he aimed at an h^'ptian 
primacy under jVmbian suzerainty. In the autumn* without the knuw- 
ledge of the Alexandrians, he coiichidcil the deflnite treaty with *Amr* in 
aecordaiu^ with which the city wa'i to lie evacuated by the Greeks not 
later than 17 SepL 642* but for a ^ripiilabed tribute the residents were 
gnanmteed their persunul safely anil the jtafety of their property, together 
witli full freedom in the exercise of their religion. ITic Patriarch 
mil Home risk of being lynched when thisi contract first bocame known, 
but he then appears to have conrinecd the people of ita expediency^ 
The Greeks quitted the town and it was lurtually given over to the 
Snraeciis at the appointed dale. Cyrus did not live to see thU, ftir he 
died previously {21 Miireh 642). "ilie capital of Egypt having fallen^ 
^Anir desired also to cover his Hank ; ho therefore undertook in the 
following winter fH2-643 iin expedition to the Fenlapolis and oceupicil 
llarkjv without striking a blow, 

Alexaii<lria was however no more sclecteil as the seat of the new 
government tluin Ctesiphon had previously been chosen for this purfxi^i 
ilic policy of the Claliph was to isolate the Ambiaii clement in the 
foreign landi and the Saracens therefore built for then^lvess a city of 
their owijj near tu the ancient Babylon* on tlie eastern bonk of the Nile, 
in a similar way to their procedure at Kufa and Basra: iheir camp was 
called by the Greeks ue-, ^‘the camp,^ which name was 

transmuted in the Arabian idiom into “ FQxtut ^ (a tent)* '^t'he list of 
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the various <|uaT^ which has. been tmnsiDitted to us Hflbrds a good idea 
of the tribes taking part in the conquest of ]^ypti for the most part 
they Were ftitun Soui^ Aishia, We nhaJl not be inaDcumte if we date 
the coniiueucemEnt of I'lustut even befun; the evacuation of Alesandna 
(643). 


The TOnqueror of Egypt met the same fate as his great Syrian 
colleague KhaLid 5 Otiiar did not choose to allow his various lieutenants 
to become too powerful, unless he was iibciolutely sure of them. He ap* 
pears, therefore, shortly l^jbtvhis death to have transferred Upper Egv'pt 
as an independent province to ‘Abdallah ibn SaSl ibn ‘ Abi Sarh. ‘Abdallah 
was probably more of a liuandcr tlian a warrior; he remitted more to the 
central exchequer, but had no persoml autiiurity with the troops, .\flef 
Omar's death Othmnn placed him also in authority over Lower Egypt, 
and recalled ‘Amr. When however, after the restoration of order in 
ConirtantinDple, a Byzantine Heel under the coiniiinnd of Manuel suddenly 
apijcared before Alexandria, and the town rosy in rebellion ( 646 ), 
‘Abdallah was helpless. At the instigation of the tnwps Othman fictit 
hack the tried, ond trusted ‘Aiur, who in a veiy- short time drove the 
Byzantines out of the country and retook Alexaiidrio, thii? time by force, 
in B+fi. Immtxi lately after this success however he was compelled again 
to relinquish the provinre to 'AixlaJlah, os he refused with scorn to retain 
the military command without the dvil administnutioii. Pereona] 
enrichment to some extent—and that has always been the principal aim 
of the heroes of the coiiqucfit—was only pr pssiblc by manipulatign of the 
taxes; ‘Abdallah was a foster-brother uf tlie flaJiph. Still it must 
be admitted that ‘AbdallMi was not without incrit, not only in regard to 
the taxes, but also in the extension of tlic boundaries. Thus, fur instance, 
he regulated tlie conditions on the Upper Egiyptian Iroidcr by treatv 
with the Nubians (April 653), and on the wtatern side lie advanced lU 
far as TnjKilis. Hi* greatest achicvenicnt however was the extension of 
the fleet. 


Here he joined the efforts uf Mu'tlwiya in Syria, who himself built 
ships. 'Hw main dockyard however appeatw bo have been Alexandria, 
and in all the great ^-tights we find a co-operation of Egyptian and 
Syrian vessels. Ambian tradition neglect* their uiaritime expeditinna to 
a surprising extent, but )V esfcm sources have aiway* cm |iliosised this 
feature of the Ambinji success in warfare. 'I’be iutelligence gathered 
from the papyri during the last few yeare shew* that the care for the 
building and manning of the fleet wn*,'at all events in Egvpt at the end 
of the ^vcntli century, one of the chief occupations of the admin him Lion. 
iVlu‘aw'iya required tlie fleet first and forcniost against Bvzautium, for, as 
long as the tireeks hail command of the sen, no rest might be expected 
in ijyria and as little in Alexandria. The (iret task for Mu'iiwiya was to 
seize from tlie Byxantines their naval base, Cyprus, which ky dangerously 
near. The iirst murine expedition of the Ambs wo* against Cyprus La 
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the summer 649, and this was attended with snc«fia, AmdiiB, which lay 
BtiU ncas^r to ^yiw^ was not token till a year later* In 655 Mu^wiya 
conteintpkted an eKpcditioo to CooBtaiitinople, in which Egyptian abips 
in considemble numhcra took part* On the Lycian const near Fhocnin, 
the Dhftt a^-^wan of the Arabs, a great battJe ensued, the importance 
of which is dear from the fact that the Byzantines were led in pei^n by 
the Emperor, Constans IT. Either a certain Ahu-l-A*war acted ns arlmiml 
of the Arab Reetr or, according to other reports^ the Egyptian governor 
^\bdal]ab. Trustworthy details ore mtssiiig; in any cobc the battle 
resulted in a eatostruphe eoni parable with the defeat on the Yarmiik. 
"Ihe powerful fleet of the Byzantines, supposed to be 500 ship strong, 
was completely destroyed, and the Empror sought refuge in flight. Hie 
Arabs however seem also to have sustained losses suffident tii prevent 
them from following tip their victory by advandng on Constantinople. 
Fortunately for the Byzantines Othiaan was murdered shortly afterwards, 
and iherEupgii began tlic stniggle for the Caliphate w'hich forced 
MuMwiya to conclude an ignominious peace with the Byzatilin^ 

I-ater on Mu^fiwijTft took up afresh tins exfjedition against the 
Byzantines, this time by water, imd in Cilida fuid ArnioTiia, The 
Byzantine Armenia had been visited om far back as 645 by on expedition 
under Hablh ibn Maslai^Eia, in connexion with the concjuesi of 
tamia, ajKl its capital Dwin, north of the Arox^, hod been tetnpomrfly 
ownpied 1 Jiter expeditions were less fortunate, as an Anneiuan chitJ*, 
Theodore, the ruler of the ReshtuniauH, organieed an energetics resist¬ 
ance, and after his lirst succcisi was supported by Byzantium with troops, 
and also by the grant of the title Patricius. Later nn Theodore 
agreed with the Arabs and placed himself iinfler their suzerainty. This 
caused a fraction of the Byzantine party and thereuptui a counter-demon- 
strution of the Arabs., who pushed forward under Lfabib as for as the 
Caucasuj^ He was supported by a cotiiiagent from the conquered land 
of Persia, w^hich ojlvaneed even beyond the Cnucasuo, but was there 
destroyed by the Oiazai^ In Armenia also the Amhs could only hold 
their own until the beginning of the civil war. Afler tlte reimidn iii tlie 
empire sea and land enterprises, such as those already described, fomiefl 
part of the yearly recitmng duties of the government during the whole 
of the period of the LTmavyods, and th^ enterpriges were only dis- 
cotitiiiued during an oocadotial peace. From the papyri we know that 
for the annual summer expeditiuns (Jaish, sptxHal war taxes 

in kind wiere leried. ‘'rhese regular expeditions were made in the Near 
East in two directions ^ on the one hand to the west, to North Africa, 
and from 711 onwards to ^pain, m we slmll illustrate aiore fully in 
Chapter xii, and on the other hand to the north, embroring Asia 
Minor and Armenia. 

llie conquest of Constantinople was of course the goal which wo^ 
always present to the tnindx of the Arabs. More than once too they came 
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very timr to the nttainmcint of their plon i twice under Mo^awiya, the fint 
occasion being principaPy a land eipeditiun under Fsdiila^ who con¬ 
quered Chalccdon ( 66 b)i and fi^m thence in the spring of 669i in 
combination with the Caliph's son YazTd, w'ho had advanced to his help* 
besieged Conatantinople. These land expeditions were in %-ain, and 
equally so were the regular, so-called eeven years* fights between the 
fieets of the two powers, these lasting from 674 or even earlier until the 
death of Mu^awija (6S0), and taking place immediately hefoi^ Constanti¬ 
nople where the Arabs had secured for themselves a naval base. When 
at a later date, after the tertninaiioii of the civil ware, the second great 
wave of expaniiioii set tn under the Caliph Walid, Constantinople again 
appeared attainable to them. 'The remarkable siege of ConstantinDpic, 
which lasted at least a year (716-717), took place, it is true, afterwards 
under Wolars sueocssor, the C^iiph Sulaiiuati. This also ended un^ 
successfully for the jVrabs. The Arabian houndaty’ reitiaincd as before 
mainly the Amonus and the Caucasus^ and beyond that the limits of 
their dominion varied. But nJl those regular ware are coniiected in the 
closest degree with the Liitemal history of the Byzantine empire, and for 
this reason they are treated in detail elsewhere^ SaracciLs in thb quarter 
came rather early to the Ironiicr which for a considemble time they were 
destined not to cross. 

The connexion of matters has conipelled us whilst reviewing the 
relations between the Saracens and the Byzantines to anticipate other 
events in the dominions of the Caliphate. We now return to the reign 
of the Caliph Omar, under whom and his succe^aor the ex|HiiisiOn reached 
limits unchongi'd for a considerable time* for we cannot gain from the 
delineation of the mere outward expansion of the Saracens any satis- 
laetoiy conception of the Arabian iiilgration, which compfetely meta¬ 
morphosed the political contour of the Slediterranean world. Even the 
interest of the Btudentp in the first instance directed to the West, must 
not overlook the civil wrare in the young Ambiau world-empire* for they 
are in even greater degree than either Byzantines or Franks responsible 
for bringing to a Btandstill the movement which threatened Europe. 
By doing so we at the same time notice the beginnings of Muslim dvili- 
^tion. If wc fail truly to eslimate thLi the continuity postulabd at 
the commenceiiiunt of our chapter becomes obscured* and the great 
influence of the E^at on western countries in the Middle Ages remains 
incomprehensi ble. 

Omar died at the zenith of his life* unexpectedly struck down in the 
midst of his own community by the dagger of a PerBian slave (3 Nov, 
644 ), While Abu Bakr hiid decreed him as his successor xiinply by will* 
because the sneoesaion was felt on all aides to be evident, the dying Omar 
did not venture to eiitru.st any particular one of his fellow-coinpaniuns 
with the BUeccssion. This strict, cnnsdentioiis and aincerely religious 
tnati did not dare in the face of death to discriminate between the 
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cjiudLclutc^ ftU of whom were more or less incoiapeteaL He tfajercfore 
bominated a BoAnd of Election (Shura), compost of six of the most 
rcflpcclefi of his colleagues, with the instruetion to select from their midst 
the new Caliph. Ali« Othman^ Zubair^ TaliiBh, Sa^d ibn Abi Waf^ki^ and 
* Abd-ar-Ra^iman ibn *Auf had now to decide the fate of Islilni. After long 
hesitation they agreed on Othman^ probably because he appeikpcd to he 
the weakest and most pliable^ and each of them hoped to mle^ first 
through him and aftcni'anls iu suece^ion to him. Tliis choice looks 
like A Inaction; they had had enough of Omar's energetic aiid austere 
government — for he nphdd the antocratic power of the repieseutative of 
the prophet^ even as c^inat the proudest and most successful generals, 
probably less from personal ambition than from religious and political 
conviction. They speculate correctly^ but they overlooked the fact 
that in a rnr^e to profit by the weakness of Othman his own &niity 
had a start which could not be overtaken. Othnum was however an 
tTniayyad, he belonged to the old Mecca arfstocmey, who for & tong 
time were the chief opponents of the prophet, but who, after his victory^ 
had with fine political instinct seceded to his camp and hod even migrat^ 
to Medina, in order to emulate the new religious aristocracy created by 
Mahomet, In this they succeeded only too well, for they counted among 
them men of remarkable intelligence, with whom the short-sighted in- 
trigiiers, the honest blustcreis and the pious unpolitiod members of the 
drcle of Companions could not keep up. lliey now induced Othman, who 
had at once nominated his cousin Marwiln ibn a]-I;^akani to be the onini^ 
potent Secretary of State, to 1311 all the pg»^itions of any importance or 
of any value with Uluayyads or their partisans. 

Later on CHhinan was reproached on all aides with this nepotism, 
which caused great discontent tliroughuiit the entire empiie. To this 
discontent there was added an increasing reaction against the system of 
finance, founded by Omar and carried ou without alteration by Othman. 
The liLst of booty hod led tlH^ Arabs out to battle, and tlie spoiLi 
belonged to them after deduction of the so-called prophet's fifth. But 
wbil vi^as to be done with the enormous landed property which victors in 
such small numbers had acquired, and who waa to receive the tribute 
paid yearly by the subjected peoples ? Payment of Ihla money to the 
respective eonquerors of the individual territoriea would have been 
the ma#t lugic^ method of dealing with It, but with the fluctuations 
in the Ambian population thia plan would have caused m?mperable 
difiiculties, apart from which it would have been from a statesman's 
point of view eslreraely unwise. Qinar therefore foundetl a state 
tiensury. ITie residents of the newly formed military campsi received a 
fibred stipend t the surplus of the receipts flowed to Medina, where it was 
not indeed capitalised but utilii$ed for state pension.^, which the Cahph 
decreed according to hbt own judgment to the members of the theocracy, 
graduated according to rank and dignity* Under the impartial OinRr 
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this was not disagreeable to any, the more especially as nt that time the 
^ns from the booty were still veiy laige. But when under Othman 
these gains dwindled and became erer simtller, thig state trensuiy 
app<»red to the Arabian provincial tribes as an oppression of the 
prDV'inces, The nepotism of Othnum increased the opposition, and it 
finally found expression in open revolt. These fanatical ijartisam wctb 
of opmioa that Othman wax the man against whom the real holv war 
should be wikgcd. The Kufa men were first to rebel against the 
^vernor aorainatod by Othman (655); witli unaccountahle weakness 
Othman immediately abandoned his representative. The Egyptians were 
the roost cneigetic in their protest, and started for .Medina in April 655 
to the number of about oOO, The disquiet which was simmering on nl) 
Rides was secretly fomented by the disappointed Companions m Medina; 
th^' were the real plotters who made use of the discontent of the 
provincials. M'hen after long dimn»ion the Egyptians besi<g^ Othman 
in hiE own house these Companions looked on inactively, or at the most 
excused themselves by a few pretended nuuiteuvi^ hut in fact thev were 
not displeai^ when the rebels stormed the house and slew the defeuce- 
Jess old Culiph whilst at ptayer (17 June 655), 

From this time onward fate took its own course. Among the Medina 
companions Ah was now doubtless the nearet claimant to the Caliphate, 
and some even went ao far as to render him homage. On the other hand, 
would he not certainly appear to ail the Uinayyads, and especially to the 
powerful governor of Syria, as the munlerer of Othman ? Mu*airi va was 
farmly esh^kshod m Syria, ond was in a position to venture, under tllis pre- 
text^to him pro^bly more than a preteit^to dispute the Caliphate 
even with be son-m-kw of tlie prophet. The Cnmwads moreover were 
not toe only enemies that Alt had to contend with. His former allies, 
/ubair and TolK *ho were at least as moth to bkme a.s he, roused the 
^ple agai^l him, and this was done even more determinedly by the 
prophets ividow ‘Aisha, who bad alwa 5 ^ been opposed to him Tliev 
***« in™ tribes, whilst Ah sought support with to; 

^l!d fWl I “ decision, in the so* 

^ed Camel Imttle which takes lU muae from the fact that ‘A’isha, in 

acLor^re wito old Arabian custom, was present at the battle in a 
uimcl-palaiiqi^ ,« a ^red si^ of war. AH conquered and ^A’ishas 

S "'IF ' tN tight (9 Ijec. 

6o6l, Ah was thus master of ‘Iriik, and Kufa became his residence. 

sank trfT“t:r f ixnd Medina 

T V. in which piety and i^vgoing 

Ldegonoe had toe nrecs^- quiet for development * The histo^v of 
Nearer ^la however fgam reimlv«i itself, as it did before Islam, into toe 
opposition between ‘Ini^ and Syria ITie two halves of the erooire 

aT *’7 Mmiliros again*; Muslims. 

At firet the better discipline of the Symns and their higher culture 
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c^rrietl the day. TKe recollection however of the brief political 
splendour of fonned the liasii for a movcineot which, wa* 

destined to gain titrengthi which a ceiitnry later nwcpt away the rule of 
the Uinayyndft. Once more whs the capital of the iktesit Asiatic world- 
pow'cr transferred to Babylon. 

After the Camel battle Ali s po^iUon wa.^ thoroughly favourable, ha 
wija could not take any eneigctic stefw ag&iiiat him so long as Egypt 
FcniAiued on All's side. Mu^iiwiya'is main attention was therefore fixed on 
Eg>'pt^ and in this view^ be was aided and abetted by *Anir, the first 
conqueror of who had allied himself with Mu^iiwiya in the hope 

of attaining through him the governorship of Egypt* For that reason 
he rendered Mu^awiya mmt important aertaccs In the war against Ali^ 
and S 3 Ai} at this juncture advanced agamst Mu‘awiya a battle extending 
over aeverei d^yA ensued.^ after long delay, at §iffin on the SvTian border, 
dot far distant from Ei^lm (SB-ST July Sol). All’s victory appeared 
Certain^ when *Amr concciv^ the idea of fastcniTig copies of the Koran 
to the points of the lances and calling on the holy book for a decision. 
This trick siiccotidedi and much against his will All was forced to yield 
to tlie pressure of the pious members of his arniy% A court of arlntra- 
tion was thereupon agreed on. Mu^awiyaV confidential rcpreseplaitve was 
of cuurre ^Aiur» whibt Ali had forced upon him in a like capacity IVlusa 
al-Ash*arh a mJin by no means thoroughly devoted to him. They hod 
scoreely parted when those same pious mcmberH of hU army altered 
their views, and now blamed Ali for having pW'«l men, instead of God 
and the swoitl, as judges over him. Seveml thousand men separated 
from All and entered into a separate camp at HarCtm, w'heocc tliey 
were called Harurites or sccessiooisbs Kliorijitcs. They resisted All by 
force^ and he was compelled to cut down nioat of them at Nahrawuii 
(7 July GSS). Later on they split into innumereblc small sects and 
still gave inucli trouble to Ali and the Utnayyods. The sense of 
independence and the robber-knight ideas of the oneieot Anibiaiis lived 
still in them, but under a religious cloak. Offshoots from these peoplci 
the Ao^f^led Ibudites, cxi^t even to-day^ in Bouth Arabia and in Eo-^t aifcd 
North AfriL-a. 

'ITie information wc hav‘c m to the result of the court of arbitration 
is untrustworthy. In any ca*e the clever * Am r outwitted his coodj udicator 
by persuading him also to deal with All and Mn^iiwiya as being on the 
EAine footing, whikt of course Ali wa*t the only one who hod a Caliphate 
to lose. AJl appears actually to iiave been divested of thk dignity by 
decree of the arbitration^ but this decision did not induce him to alxlicate. 
This arbitration court w'as held at Adhnih in the year 658, Even more 
painful for Ali than this failure was the lews of E^pt, which *Ainr 
shortly afterwards reconquered for himselfi and admiiufitered until his 
death w ore as a viceroy than a guvenior. No definite decision was brought 
aWut between All and Mu*ftiviya, os their forces were about equally 
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bAlaiicied. It was not until July G60 that Mu^awiva caused himself to bo 
proclaimed Cali pfa at Jerusalem. Sis mon Uvt later Ali succumbed to the 
dagger of an oss^n Jaa. 061). Mu'iwiya hod to thank this 
ClrcuRistance for his victory^ for All's son and successor Ha^m raunc to 
tenfiis with hiin in return for an allowance. Hcrawjtii began the 
rule of the Umayyads, and Dama^us became the capital of the eoipine* 

rhis has been rightly^ termed the Aiubion Empire, for it was founded 
on a national bosifi, in marked contmM to the subsequent State of the 
Abboaids* for which fslain served as a foundation, Tlie 6rst Caliphs 
had striven after a theocracy, but, all the members of the Iheoemcy 
were Arabs, an Ambion national empire was created. For a time the 
migmtion of the tribes hod murt weight than religion. We see this 
moftt clearly by the fact that no longer the pious componious, but the old 
Arabian anstocracy, no longer ArLsdr and Muhajirun, but the Arabian 
tribes of Syiia and detenuined the destinies of the empire. TTie 

great expansion however was only able to hold back religion for a time. 
Keligioii soon set^^ed to give authority to the govemnieat in pow^r^ but 
at the same lime provided a special motive for all kinds of opposition. 
That b shewn by the domcatic policy of the U mayyad State ; in the first 
place to force the discipline of the State on the ruling class^ ivC., the 
Arabs, without which no successful combined social life was possible, and 
in the second place it was necessary to regulate their relations with the 
non*Arabian Eubordinate clnas, 

rhe tight for the supremacy in the State, which appealed to the ^Irnk 
after the days of Ali as the rule of the hated SyriniiH, formed the life- 
task of a)] the great Chliphs of the house of Umayya, Mu*awiya bod still 
mo9»t of all the maunera of an old Arabian prince ^ he appeared to the 
Itomaic element wituply a.; the Trptarorvfi^Qi/Xo^ of his govemoTSs 
In Syria they hnd been accustomed to such things since the 
day? of ^he GhiUfSwidSi and to that may he ascribed the better discipline 
of the vSyrian Arabs, w^ho in ail respects stood on a higher plane of 
culture than those of ‘Iriilj, Mu^awiya was a clever prince, and ruled by 
wUdoin over the tribes, whoRC uatundly selfish rivalries supported the 
structura of hiji State like the opposing spans of an arch. His rule was 
so patriarchal, and his advli^ni had so much voice iti the matter, that 
some have thought to have found traces of parliaincntarv goveimment 
Under Mu*iiwLya. Nevertlielc*® Mq^iiwiya knew quite well how to camr 
his point for the State, for himfU^lf, though he avoided the 
absolutist forms mid the pomp of later Cklipha. 'fhe nepotism of 
Othman was quite forcigti to his rulc^ although his reklives did not 
fore badly uiidcr him he nevarthdeK looked after the principles of State 
in preference to them. He liad a brilliant talent for winning important 
men. On the sanm principles aa the Caliph in DamaaciiK^ the njakifite^ 
Zi^adj % hoD] he had adopted as a brother, ruled as on independent vicerov 
^ Lf. of the triW of Thikklf, Sw p. 
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over the teBstem half nf the kingdom. Mu'Swivft’s a'ipiiattoiia in state 
policy were iinelly to foand h dynajity. He proclaim^ his wn i w-n 
as his successor, although this act was opposed not only to the anamt 
common law based on usage but also to the mode ot eleetaon of the 

thcocTftcy. , . K 1 

On Mu*awi>-a's death (18 April 680) Yazid was accordingly recogni^ 

in the West md partially also in ‘Iral>. At once a douhie oppwition 
hegwi to foment t that of the AH pmiy io ‘Irak, which h^^nl^y 
bJun to revive under Mu-aw[ya,ancl the theocamtic opposition of theHiJi^ 
The endeavour to transfer the central goveramcat once more, respeebvely 
to ‘^Imk and to the Hijaz, probably underlay the opposition i" ™th 
cafies. As K«ards ‘Irik that theory is a certain^, for tlie families of 
Kufa and Basra had not forgotten that in All’s tJme they had been the 
masters of the empire. Now however All’s Shra (party) wto thrust into 
the background by the Syrians. They looked back to .^i, and their 
ardent desire was a restoration of that golden period for Kufa. their 
enthusiasm for Ali and his tin is Uierefore nothing more than a 
glorification of their own special province, of the one and ouly In^ t^liph. 
This brilliant period they hoped after tlic death of the gi^t Mu awiya 
to recover for themselveti by selecting Huisain, the second rou of AH. 
Husain complied with the eolicilations of the Kufa peupi^ Thew how¬ 
ever, unsteady and undUcIplined us ever, shrank from rebcLion m ai 
him at the last moment. Husain and those remaining teitoful to him 
were cut down at Karbala (10 Oct. 680). All's son bail thereby , bke 
others before him, fallen as a martyr to the cause of ShPwm. 
aspirations slowly assumed a religious tinge. The death of the prop s 
grandson in the cause of the Kufa people, their remorse on that a^unt, 
their faded hopes, their hatred of the Syrians, and, but 
heterodor currents which now began to shew Ihemrelvcs, pre^ toe 
wav for the great Shii le Insurrection a few ycare later under Mukbtar, ^i 
is now no longer simply the companion and son-in-law o t m prop e , 
but has become the heir of his prophetic spirit, which then iv^ on in is 
sons. 'l*hc Ali dynasty—so at least say the legitimists-^ tjw only true 
piriisitl.y Imamgij the only legal Calipliij+ llic stru^l* i^r e ioum- ^ 
the prophet, for the Banfi nasbim, becom&i and mow the watch¬ 
word of the npposTitioii partyi who, aiter their poliLical ov ert^ow m ^ j 
removed their i^phere of operation to Versia- There 

Anibian legitim mil umted with Iranian tJa.i me, ^d, in c g ^ 

Banu Hashiin, the Feraans were arrayed agninist the ra . 

this war-cry toe Abbasids conquered. . , , i- i.i,_ 

Although Husaiu's expedition to Karbala hod ended in a . 

Umayyadswere not destin^to get off so lightly afemtosl 
of the Medina people, an opposition of the old elective 
the new Syrian dynasty, 'rbrir opposition candidate » 

of that Zubair who had fallen in the fight againiit Ah. azi 
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compcllMi to tindertal(€ a c^paign against the holy cities, which earned 
for him the hate of later geiHiratioos. The matter was however not so 
bad as it lias been represented, and wiia moreover a politica] necessity. 
HLi military commander broke up the nsistanec of the Medina party in 
the battle gji the Harm (S6 Aug. 683), subset) itcutiy besieging the 
opposttion Caliph in Mecca, Just at this time YasEtd died (11 Nov- 683), 
and now the succession became a dilficuU ()Uestitin. Ihn az-Zubair had the 
best chance of being univemally recognised, as YazTd's youthful son anti 
succcator, Mu*awiya II, a man of no authority, died tmly a few months 
after his father- In Syria too large groups of the jnmple, especially the 
meinbcrH of the Ipiis race, aided with the Zttbtdr party, whilst the Kalb 
race, who had been long resident in Syria, and with whom Mn^wiya Imd 
become rclatetl by marriage, allied theoiselvtis uniesen'edly with the 
Umayyods. 'llie Kolb knew only loo wcH that the Umayyad rule 
meant the auptuinacy of Syria, And now the question anise, which 
branch of the family should rule. Practical necessittes and tmilitional 
tJairas led to the Umayyad party Hnally selecting on the principle of 
seniority a tnan alrearty known to us, Marwan ihn al-Hakam, to he 
Caliph- "^e decisive l»ttle ngoiost the Zubair faction took place at 
Marj Mahit in the beginning of 681, The Umavyoda were victorious, 
and Marw'un was proclaimed Chliph in Syria. 

'ITic Uiiiayyads had however to pay dearly for this victory, for it 
dcNtroyed the fundamental principles of the Arabian Empire- Hate once 
generated at Marj Uahi^ the hltnal-feud them arising wa-s so bitter 
that even the ever-growing neligiouH spirit of Islam wa* unable tn make 
headway against it. 'riie Arabs liod previously been divided into 
numeniini factions warring against each other, but now the battle of 
Miu-j created that ineradicabte race hatred between the l^s and 

Kalb tribes, which spread to other older rsciai opponents. The Ifain 
were distributed throughout the entire kingdom; the oppositioit towards 
them drove their opjmneiits into the ranks of the Kalb. Hit- political 
pirties became gem^ogical branches according to the theniy of the 
Anibs, which ngunlcd all political relationship from an ethnic^ stand- 
point. And now for the first time, not in the remote pa-'t, aroae that 
opposition between the Nnrthcni and Sou the ni Arabians which per¬ 
meated public life, and which only in part coincided with actual racial 
dt^uiL Here it was the Kab, there tlie Kalb, arid under these party 
cries the Aralis tore at each other honceforward throughout the whole 
empire, and this purely political and particulnrist tribal feud undermined 
the rule of the .-tnifaei at least os much as their religious political 
opposition to the autliority of die State, for it was just the aulh^ly of 
the State itself which was thereby ruined; the govnmora could no 
longer permanently hold aloof from the parties and finally the (::aliphs 
themsdves were unable to do so. But for the time being the actual 
aenith of the dynasty followed these disonlers. 
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Marwiln ijiiicklv succwJed in conquenng Egypt, and died, 

ic!a.\-ii5; ^ di^eult inheritance to hLa son ^Aljd^l-Malik ^685-705). 
Coniplic.-atioTLs with the ByKWi tines, who hnd Lud ted the Manlaites, aii 
uncuiiquercd monnhiin tribe in the Aniniitii, agniiiNf hiiti, reiidcmi it 
iuipo&sibie for him during hii? fiist yeore of office to take energetic steps 
ill *Irak. 'fhe Zubair faction represented by Zubair^'s brother Mtis^ab 
nj]ed there nominally. Apart from thcae however the Shiites hnd 
now nttnined to ennncnce and liad organjiicd a great insnrrection under 
Mukhb^« ^^’bey dcfcatwl an army sent out by *Abd^-Malik, but were 
then themselves defeated bv the Zubairite MuK-ab, llic latter wos 
hindered in his fight against ^4bd-al-Mnhk by the Kh^jite, who 
offered opposition tu any and evers' form of state governnient and had 
de%'eloped into an actual scourge. In tlie deddve battle against ‘Abd- 
al-\(ajik on the Tigris ((j90) Mu^^ab accordingly succumbed to the 
military and diplonintic superiority of the Syrian CalipL The oppoesi- 
tion Caliph Htdl maintained his reijlstatice in Mecca, *Abd-aJ-Malik 
de^paich^ agaiiifit him one of his best men, yajjnj, who managed 
in G92 to put an end both to the Caliphate and to the bfe of the 
Zubairite^ 

This Hajjjlj became later ‘Abd-al-ilalik's Ziyad, or almost tin- 
restricted ricerov, of the eastern half of the empire. He ciercLsed the 
atithority of the State in a very energetic manner, and his rewiml is 
to be shamefully misrepresented in the historical account given of 
him by the tradition of Traku created by those who hatl lieen affected 
by his enei^tic methods, yajjaj was also a Tliakifite* He carried 
out in ^Irak what ^Abd^aUMalik cndeavoureil to do in Syriii, nanicly, 
the consolidatiun of the empire. The constitutional principles of the 
dominions of lalnm were^ according to tradition, formulated by Omar, 
but tlie extent to wJiich tradittoii ascribes these to him is impo^ible, for 
the ten years of his reign, occupied as they were with euomious military 
cx]>editioiis, did not leave him the necessary time and quiet. For this 
reason biter investigators coTL^ider that the chief merit must i)e attributed 
to Mu^awiya* lfri>bablv how'cver the hunoun^ nnist he divided between 
Omar, Mu-awiya and ^4t^d-abM3lik, possibly including Hishani. Omar 
made the Arabi supreme over the taxpaying subjected peoples, and 
avoidctl pariictiLarism by the introduction of the state treasury'* ^In^awiya 
placed the Arabian Empire on a dynastic basis aud disciplined the tribes 
by intNalucmg the political in place of the religions state authority. 
*Abd-al-Malik however was the first to eremite the actual Arabian 
admin is tratjoiii and this was follows! under HishJlm by the almlition of 
the agrarian political prerogative of the Arabs, to he discu-Hsed^ later- 
lliis process in the economic life was followed under the Abliasids by 
its extension to politics* 

The Arabs were not so foiilinh as many itKHleni conquerors, who first 
destroy the administrative organisation w hich they find in newly conquered 
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foipei^ tfonntriis, and then suddenly stand face to face w'ith tnsuper- 
nhle diffiailtics. In aocordanK: with their fundaiiientAl political'point 
of view Ihev left all such mattcni as they found them, contenting them¬ 
selves with the puncttial pLyincint by the local authorities of the stipulated 
tribute. How this was collected was a matter of small iDotnent to them, 
Ordv the supreme heads of the more important admimsLrativc depart- 
ments were Arabs, All the middle and lower adminiatralivc positions 
were liUed by natives as late as the eighth century, and even Ia.ter. 
lliis complicated system was not interfered with tmtil the reign of * Abd- 
ahMahk and his succesKor Walidt and then not in the sense of im¬ 
mediately making it Arabifliij though it was placed on a bilingual basis 
by the introduction of Arabic. Arab^rcek documents of this jjeriod, 
from Kgj'pt, have been presented io us in profusion. But in other 
matters dso the result of the more settled conditions was seen in the 
changes made by ^Abd-d-Mdikn He is regarded as the founder of the 
Arabian coinage; true, he njccepted here the already existing systomiH 
that is, for the Byzantine districts he renewed the old gold coinage* 
and for the Persian territories the old silver coinage was adopted. 
The principal point however seems to be that under this ruler it 
w'os find recogtiistd that mark's fiscal 6}.'stem was untemble, and that 
both in pHndple and in form it must ecase. Hitherto the i^tu^lims 
had remained exempt from taxation and the subjected peoples had pro¬ 
vided the nec^sacy revenue. At the outset they hod forgotten that 
through the extension of oa a religion the number of taxpayers 

would of necessity become smaller and smaller, so that thereby religion 
would sap the foundations of the Arabian State. With tlie foundation 
of the military canip^ which mow grew into large towns, the natSvei had 
on the spot a much better source of income than in the coutilry, where 
the peasants had to pay their quota of tribute. Thus an exodus from 
the country begaiii and at the same time the number of converts to 
Islam increased. As the new believers eco-wd to be subject to taxes, the 
result of this process on the state treosuiy may easily be imogiueci At 
the aame time it bf?cnme thus evident that the form of (hoards reguLa- 
tionis was unsiiit^le, for this exodus from the conn try^ snuply . necessitated 
an individual treatment of the districts liable to pay duty, and these 
conditions compelled the Arabs to concern themj*elvesi with detaiK But 
in duing no the Ambion upper dasa was of necessity deeply concerned 
with the ccjnstruction of the whole syBtem of government. This process 
commences imdcr ^Ahd-aJ-Malik. Ills repreamtative Hajjaj sought 
to avoid the evil consequences for the treasury by including the ziewlv 
converted believers as liable to taxation, thu.s deviating from Qmaria 
system. 

ITie increasing ^ttlement of Arab* in the fertile country, which Imd 
been liable to tribute whilst in the p€iss€?srian of nDn-MuHliniBi, had the 
same result as the change of religion in the subjected peoplesp Omar il 
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sought to obviate ihiR by forbidding the sale of nudi country. IL wns 
not HAwever till later, aiid probably by degPKW* that it was decided, 
pnncipally under the C*liph Ili: 3 ihSm> to alter the principle of ta^tation^ 
though the alteration ia mtidh ol^*ured hy tradition, llic tribute^ 
which was principally drawn from the ground tax, was converted into a 
ground tax pure and simple, and was levied irrespective of creed on all 
properly owners; the tribute intended to demonstrate the domiuioa of 
the Arabs was twil ved into an individual poll-tax of the old sort^ which 
was only payable by nan'iluslims and ceased in the event of conversion. 
This state of affairs h regarded by tradition as Omar's work, but it is 
the result of gradual development extending over a century. This very 
eneigetic manner in which the Arabs applied themselves to the ndminia- 
Iration comitienecd with *Abd-abKialik and found its termination under 
tlie Abbftsids. 

Under *Abd-abMalik and hisi viceroys, his brother ‘Abd-al-*Aziz 
in Egypt and yajjuj in 'ItHki an executive authority was founded^ 
w'hich, although occa^iionally shaken by seriouji revolts, was nevertholes& 
strong, so that his successor A Valid (70^715) was again able to coiaAidcr 
tlie question of an extension of the boundaries Under his rule the 
Arabian Empire attained its greatest espansion ; Spain was conquen^t 
and the Arabs penetrated into the Punjab and far into Central Asia, 
right to the borders of China* These incorsionR however do not full 
within the range of our preiM 2 nt observation. Under ^Abd-al-Molik and 
WalTd the empire^ and above all Syria, stands on the pinnacle of 
prosperity; the most stately bulldingK were erected, such aa the Omar 
Mosque in Jenisalexu, and the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus* Poetry 
doLrrished at the brilliant Syrian court, and, guided by CTinstiaii learnings 
Arabian science begins to make its appearance* 

NAw howfiver the traces of impending collap^J? begin to flp|J«ar- 
It was only with difficulty that Pajjuj &uppres*ed a powerful military 
revolt. The supremacy of the State could only be maintained in *lrak 
with the asbistance of Syrian troops- In the eastern provmc® the Tyais 
and Kalb wage constant warfare with each other, and the reign o-f the 
later Umayyads is occupied in a struggle with tlicise penriancntly 
mutinous eastern dietrict^ Most of the kter Umayyads enjoyed but 
a brief reign, Suloimim 715-717, Omar 11 till 7S0, Ya*!d II till 72A 
Hishdm, 734—743^ who grappled seriouEly with the problem of agranaii 
policy, and secured once again in Khslid al-Sasri a viceroy for the 
East after the style of Ziyad and yajjaj, was the only one capable 
of restoring once more a certain amount of quiet. 

Thereupon however followed the irretrievable decline of the Umayyad 
State. TTic political oppotjUion of *Tid Kalb converted the Caliph 
into the puppet of inter-tribal feuds; Umayyailst fought a^nat Cinay- 
yad^. The rulers succeeded each other in rapid sucefi^don* Histoiy 
records four VmAyyad Caliphs in the period of 743 to 744* It w^ould 
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cKciipj too much space here to trace all these djstiirbMices. When 
MarwKln II, the last of the ITmayyads, a man by no meam personally 
incapable, ascended the throne in the year 744^ the game vm already 
losL Particularism had won the day. l*he general light between all 
parties was however essentially a light against Syria and the Uniayyods. 
Ill this cause the new combination, which niade lis fitst efToits in the 
for east, in KhocLsan, attained success. In no other place were the 
Arabs so intertniiigled with the subject peoples as here, and here too the 
religious oppositiou Against the Umayyad-s was taken up more vigorously 
than anywhere else. It has already been indicated above that die ShPa 
Was destined to prevail in Persia. In their fight for the family of the 
prophet, the AbbHAids, under their general Ahu Aluslim, were victorious, 
and then, supported by the Persian element, they conquered first the 
eastern Ara!;^ itnd subsequently the Syrians^ In the year 750 the 
Ltniayynd rule was ah on end. 

^riie victory of the Abbosids was a victory of the Persians over the 
Arabs, I'he subjected classes hiui slowly raised themselves to a level 
with the AmbSh WTien Chriiitiaiis and Pei^ians first accepted Lslam it 
Was nut poasiblo to include them in the theocracy in any other way than 
by atbudiLng them as clients (Mawilli) to the Arabian tribal system. 
They were the better educated and the more highly cultivated of the 
two In the nunierous revolts they fought on the side of the 

Arabs. I7ie contmst between the Ambe^ and Oie Mawnii had its cause 
m the nmstttutian of the State os founded by Omar. The uiore the 
Mnwali increased in importance and the inoi^ they permeatefl the 
Ambinn tribes, the ujuversalisttc, i.f., tlic democratic teiidenvv of 
Islam wm bound in comspooding degree to force its way into wider 
circles^ On the uthor hand the continuous fights of the Arabian tribes 
against the authiirily of the State and against each other led to a 
dissolution of the [Kiliticol and ethnical conditions under whidi laliun 
bail oi.u^'d the prepoudenuicc of the Arabian element. UTms grew mure 
and more a bendeney to level Ambn^ and naife-Aralki. Both became 
merged in the term Alusliin which even to this day repivHciitA for nianv 
peoplct!! their nationality^ The Persianji were much more rcHgioiis than 
the Arabcf, and they accepted the political ideal of tile Shpo, which was 
tiwgcd with religion, more tlmn Actually religious. Thiw religiouH tiiove- 
m^t then swept aw’ay the dominion iif the Umayyads, and thcrohy the 
int^mtioi^ empire of the Abhadds took thei'pliice of the imtnina] 
Arabian Empire^ ITie Arabian disappeoniK] and wa.H! superseded 

by " mixed official aristDcracy% basctl no longer |on religious merit and 
nubyie descent, but on authority delegated by the ruling prince* ITuls 
out of the patriiiiehnl kingdom of the tj^tnayyads the abaolutie^t 
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CHAPTER XIL 

'fHE EXPANSION OF THE SARACENS 
AFRICA AND EUROPE. 

W» art dividing^ tbe history of the expansion of the Smacena into 
an iVsiatit-Egyptian and an African-Europcan order of development, 
'llus dividon ts founded not on out ward, but on internal reasons. Even 
at the present time Islam in Northern Afri<% presents an appearance 
quite different from the Ishlm of Asia and Egypt The reason for this 
raufft be sought in the totally different composition of the population, 
'Hie Arammc element of Nearer Asia and Coptic ^-pt olfered much 
resistance to the Arabian nationality and the Arabian language than did 
the Persian element in. Jlid-Asia. The Herbeis or Moors of Northern 
Africa take up a middle position between these two; they certmnly 
accepted Ldiun and Arabian calturei but they rcmiKlelled them, and 
preserved thdr own nationality in thdr customs and to a large extent 
also in their language. Moreover, an encroachment of Islam into Europe 
in so signiffcant a form as tliat experienced in the Middle Ages would 
have been scarcely conreivable without the great masses of the Berbers, 
who were alwavs on the move. Ljrter too the i$araccns of Southetti 
Europe continually appear in political relations with Africa, Fhe 
history of Islam in Europe is therefore indissolubly connected with its 
historv in Northern Africa, whilst on the other hand it is in reality 
merely associated with the history of the Eastern Caliphate by a certain 
community of culture and religion. 

The commixture of Arabs and Berbers, which gave the impress to 
the whole of the Islam of the West, wms a slow piiocess. pmtuncs 
passed, but in the end Islam has attained what Phoenicians and 
Romans strove far in vain. These two great colonising nations 
always settled principally In the towns on the coast, and doubtless 
assimilated the Berbers crowdiDg round them; in spite however of all 
the settlements of colonists by Rome, the flat country’ and especially 
the hinterland remained in Berber hands. As Mommsen says, the 
Phoenicians and Romans have been swept away, but the Berbers 
have remidned, like the palm trees and the destal sand. With tlie 
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de^tnjctiou of the Raman power the inj!ueni!e of the widespread. ar|^Ti- 
isiition of the Berber trib^ grew and the Byzantine r^toratian under 
Justinian was limited by the growth of the Berber eieinent. The 
exarch-‘« liad contitiually to deal with injaurectiona of the Berber^j mid 
were probably acaroely able to exereiLae authority auttiide the limiiH of 
the ever decreasing number of towns held hy gomaoiifi which cmnnianded 
respecL It is therefore clear from the be^nning that it was not the 
BysantincES who made the occupation of Northern Africa difficult for tlie 
Arabianti^ but the Berbers, who in their time of need uiodc common 
cause with their former tyrants ogainiit the uew intruder. The Anib:* 
hiid much trouble to make it clear to the Berber:> at the point of the 
sword that their real interest ky with Islam and not agaimit it As 
soott os they liad once realised this fact they' accepted the Anibe» for their 
leader? and doodjcd Southeni Europe, while in Africa the nascent ctvilba- 
tion of Isliiui effected an entrance^ though it received a Berber tiational 
colouring, 

IV continued occupatjon of Alexandria callud for a flcroening of 
the flank by occupying also the adjoining territory of Bor^aL Bark* 
wn^ the leading comm unity of the ancient PenUpolis. The rich towns 
of this group at once experienced the consequence of the occupation of 
I^gypt when the AFahiana appeared before them. It has been alrcaily 
iiieutioncd that the Arabs through ^Amr made peace with Earl^ im¬ 
mediately after the occupation of Alexandria. That took place as early 
as the autumn of the year 642 luid the winter tliereupcm folluwingi 
under tlie Leadership of ibn Niifi^ of whom more is yet to be said. 

The Pentapolls belonged them^eforward peruiAnently to the Empire of 
IslanH although tetaining in the first instance adjiikiistrative inde¬ 
pendence. Bc^cring on Barka was the atident IVoconsulAr Africa, 
the eastern half of which, lying between the Gi™ter and the Lesser 
Syrtis, was ckorly distinguish^ by the Arabs under the title of Tripolis^ 
from tlie northern half, with the capital (!|irthage, this Utter territoiy 
being termed by them simply Africa (Ifrikiya). After the occupation 
of Bark A various raids took place even under *Amr (642-64ah these 
extending throughout the whole tmrltoiy of Tripolis, while individual 
detachments went southward into the desert- There can be little doubt 
that even at that time '^Ukbft pushed forward ns fttr as Fcjwmi (Zawtla) 
and another Amir of the name of Busr penetrated to the Oasis of Jufra 
(WaddanV Utter incident took place while ^Amr waa besieging 

Tripolb, which he finally occupied at least temporarily, At the Nafusa 
mountaiiui *Amr turned bock, an the CoHph was averse to pushing forward 
(tny further. In spite of these succcs<m» there was for the time being no 
queatian of any permanent settlement of the Arab% westward of Barka. 
^Ukhft may have undertaken some smaU isolated expeditions with Barka 

^ The fallewLii^ expoeitian a hpsed oa a cjikltol re-examiemtiaa of the BOi^ircei of 
the worki of Caadef ■nd tV'ellhaaHii. 
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as a base^ but the main Gghting forces of Egypt were concsentmted round 
Ale^andria^ which ont^e Riore had teoiporarily fallen into the hnncLi of 
the iJys&antines. 

Only after AJesandrirt had been reconquered and ^Abdallah Ibn Sa*J 
hod be^me governor of Egypt was a new esrpedition to the west on a 
larger scale undertaken m^der his guidanra, probably as early as the end of 
647. ITie Byzantine state authority was now in complete dissolulmn. 
The Patrieius Gregorv of Carthage lutd revolted the year before, probably 
becausct after the se<^nd fall of Alexandria, he considered himself safe 
from any energetic steps on the part of the Greeks, Nevertheless 
Carthage it^f does not appear to have given him its adhesion, and he 
based his rule in fact on the Berbers, for which reason he took up his 
residence in the interior. In the ancient Sufctula, the present Sbeitla. 
To how ismall an e-ttent he mu:st have been master of the situation is 
proved by the fact that he did not even take the Reid against ^Abdallah, 
The latter, with separated detachments, plundered the temtorj^ of 
Tripolls, without being able to take the town itself; one Arab division 
in fact Appears at that time to have penetrated to Ghadames. ^Vhen 
^AbdolLih arrived at the site of the isubescquent l^mwan he turned and 
marched on Sbeitla, where he annihilated Gregory’s annyi Hie fate of 
the Patricius himself is uncertaiu; probably he fell in battle^ This 
ImtUe is also named after *Akuba, a place lying somewdiat further to the 
north. But here again no consolidation of the Arabian rule resulted. 
A counter attack on the part of the still uneonquered towns was to be 
feared, and ^AbdallAh therefore iillowed himself to be persuaded to retire 
ou payment of on enomious sum of money, stated to have been 300 talents^ 
The whole expedition Uafted somcwliat more than a year (647-648). 

Hereupon the confusion following on the a^assination of the Ci^liph 
Othman brought the expansion for the Lime being to a standstill. 
When however Mu* 4 iwiya had avserted bis authority and his faithful ally 
*Amr hod again become master in Egypt, the cxpeditionH towards the 
west WM renewed, and in the^ *Amr’s nephew, the ^Utba ibn Nafi* above 
mentioiicd, appears to have been the moving spirit, operating from Borka 
03 a base. Along with him u number of other leaders are mentioned, 
who undertook small excursions agdnsi various Berber tribes and against 
such tow^iiH as the ancient Lepta (66CM>63), All details are dubious; of 
the subsequent period too our knowledge is but si;anly% Probably after 
the death of *Amr Africa was entrusted, at all events temporarily, as 
a separate province to Mu'^wiya ibn iludaij, tlie head of Mu^awiya's 
Egj'ptiaii party in his fight against Othman; this man was sent out 
directly by the Caliph with a considembk army against the united 
Byzantines and Berbers^ imd defeated them. The fortress^ of Jolula was 
taJten by him. Mu'*awiya’'s expedition was Lti conjunction with adiversiiion 
of the fleet against Sicilv, of which more remain.^ to be said. This event 
may be dated with tolerable accuracy as having occurred in the year 664. 
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ShortJy aflfTwanb ibn appwrs to have bctom^ the sue- 

wttisor of Ibn HuilaJj^ After n brilliMit raid through the chain of oaxs 
on the nortliem fringe of the Suhara, where he renewed the Arabian 
dnniiniaz];^ he imdertnok in the year 670 an expedition agninst the 
Eo-ealled l^oconsular Africa, where he founded^ as an Arabian canip and 
stratt^ca] point of ^iupport, on the Nime lines as Basra and Kufa, 
l^rawnn, which became kter so famous. Shortly ajfterwardsj at most 
in u few yeara, he was rmdled. 

Under Ibn Hudaij and ^Ukba Africa had grown into a prociuce 
independetit of E^irpt; now it wa^ once more attached to Egypt, ^fhe 
new govemnr-generftj Maj^kma ihii ^fukhaUnd sent his freedman Dinar 
Abu-hMuhajir fiifi *Ukba’'s successor* By him ‘Ukha was put in eliams; 
■Ma&lHxnn plainly' disapproved ‘Uklja's policy'. He had good reason 
for bis dijuigrccineiit, far ^Ukba was tlie Wpe of the arbitrarr, iwklet^i 
leader of the Arabian horsemen; proud as he was, he knew no such 
thing an compmmiae, and in his view the Arabs w^ere to conquer bv the 
ftword find not by dJploiiiaciy ; he punished all rc^negailes without mercy- 
Many Berbers had iiidcjed accepted klam as long as a contingent of 
Arabian troops waa in their neighbourhood, only to secede as soon as 
the latter had withdrawn. ^L-kba treated with impolitic haughtiness the 
proud leader^ of the Berbers who allied theniselves with hi in. His 
much-rtnowneci midH were di^pLays of bravado without lasttng success, 
but they were in accordance with the ta^tc of Ambian circles and ns 
later on he met his dcatli on one of these expeditions in the far 
his funic was still further mhanced by the tnartyr^tt crown, llius even 
at the pit.'sent day Sj<h ^Ufclm is a popular saint in Nuithem Africa. 

by the judgment of hiitory his less-known tiuccestor Dinar waa a 
much greater man^ for it was he who iirst vig^iiuiisly oppo^icd the 
Bymnitnc9 and at the same time he was the pioneer iti paving the way 
to an undcTstandiDg with the Berbers, 

After haring proved his superior strengtli. Dinar appears tn have won 
over the Berbem, especially their leader KusaiLa, by conciliatory taeti«. 
With their assistance he proceeded against tlic Byrantines of Carthage. 
Though he could not yet take the town he oceupied other neigh bouring 
portions of their territoiy. ITicreupoa he underioak an advance fur to 
the westward, right away to "flemcea, which he could do without ri^k 
owing to hjs relations with the Berbers. 

In the meantime ^Ukba had succeeded in obtaining once more from 
the Caliph YarJd the supreme rommand in Norlhcm Africa {GHl-fiSg), 
He took revenge on Dinar by leading him around in chains on all his 
expeditions; He again formed the main Muslim camp at ^Siiimwin, 
whence I>inar had removed it, arnd he apiiroacln^ the Berbers once 
again with true Arabian haughtiness—^in short, in all matters he acted 
on lines diarnetrically oppeKied to those of his predecessor. The result 
proves the correctness of Dinar's polity, for the powerful Ktisaik incited 
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lilt? Berbers agoingt *Ukba and fled on tlie earliest opportunity from his 
ramp. *Ukba therefore proceedwi westwards under uiuch kas favonmble 
conditioas than Dinuri and though he advanced beyond Tleincen to 
Tangier and appears niter crossing the Atliis to have even penetrated 
right to the Atlantic Ckeant yet on the return journey both he and his 
prisoner Dinar were cut down by mutinous Berbers, They could not 
have been surprised if he had not fancied the whole of the west alreailv 
conquered, and theiefore divided up his army into Btnall detachments. 
i}t it may be that he was no longer able to keep together the troops* 
who were laden with booty- And thus at Tahudho* not far from Biskra* 
he stiffcied the martyr's death ((i83}+ This was the gignal for a 
general rising of the Berbers and the renewal of their co-operation with 
the Byzantines The Arabs were compelled to relinquish Africa^ and 
Zubair ibn Kais, the comniandant of l^airaw^, leti the troops back. 
Kusaila was enabled to wander unpumshed with his bands thi^ughout 
all Africa* Thus at the time of the death of the Caliph YoaTd tlie 
whole of Afrit** b^^ond Bar^a was again lost, "niis foci further con¬ 
firms our judgment of the vastly too much celebrated ‘LTkba. 

*Abd*al-Malik attempted as early as 688—689, if we may believe the 
unanimous opinion of the Atabs^ to restore the Caliph's authority in 
Africa* He did not wait, as might have been espect^i* until after the 
conclusion of the civil war against the opposition Caliph^ ^Abdallah ibn 
Zubair, This new expedition however^ conunanded by the same Zubair* 
did not proceed against the tines* hut against Ku^lo, for in 

all these wars the Byzantine towns managed in a masterly wav to make 
Use of the Berbers as ii bulwark. First, of all l^aimwaii which had 
drifted under Berber rule wa.^ freed, mid then a further adx^ance was 
made agaJiist the Mons AurAsiu^s,^ Kusaila's base^ Kusalla was defeated 
in a bloody battle and fell, w^hilst Zubair's troops penetrated as far as 
Sicca Venerio, the present Kef* luid it may be even further. The energy 
of the Arabs was however then exhausted. On the return march a fate 
similar to TJkba's overtook Zulxur, and from rimilar caust^. The 
Byzantines liad in fact taken advantage of his abseniMS to attaL-k Barka. 
Ziibair with a few faithful followers wo,^ cut down by them. 

Xiumwan however remained in the hands of the Arabi and now 
began from this point outwards the work of the real paciheator, Hassan ibn 
an-Nu|nian, though we do not quite know when the airangeuiebt of the 
conditions was placed in his handsH As the first Syrian Amir on African 
soil he thoroughly onderstoud how to combine j^veife diodpltnc with 
a-stute cBploinncy, In iJl material poinbi he adopted Dinar a policy, 
like Dliilr he recognised in the first instance tlie Bymntioes aj hifs 
main enemy. As soon as the arrival of tlie amdliaiy troops sent by 
the Caliph permitted him to do so, he advanced against the still 
UDvanquished Carthage, and conquered it in the summer of 607. 
I'ollowing this up he defeated the united Byzantine* and Berbejs at 
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to the north-eaal of Tuni^i, but without beinj^ able to prevent 
thcni firom ngoin concentrating at Bizerto. In the aiitiimn of the Siwne 
year cortamly the Arah^ lost Carthage again to the Patricius Johafinest, 
but hia jwwerful fleet wiia dispemd in the aoninier of ti98 by a still 
greater Arabian fleets and thus the fate of the town was sealeil. Prom 
this time finward the Arabs were faiprcme at sea, sn that it is bv no 
mcanii the land troops nnlv of Hassan which decided the final fate of 
Northeni Africa* In his policy towards the Berbers he was at first not 
f{>rtnnate, A holy pmphetisss, the so-cnileci Kihina^ had roused the 
Beriier tribes to a united advance and had thu« become the successor of 
Ku^bu On the hanks of the little river Nini, not far distant from 
Bagai| on one of the spuiw of Mons Aumffius she defeated IJasialn's 
army^ which was dri^^n biwk aa far as Tripolis* But in the long run 
the Kahina wa^ not able to maintain her position, and the clever 
diplomacy of (jJiUwTui appears also to have won over seveml tribes and 
lexers fmm her circle* Thus ilassanV fitial victory over the Kahina a 
few years Later at €»afes Ifecomes at the saine time the commencement 
of a fraternisation with the Berbei>. It h extrcindy difficult to fis the 
chronological set]ueiice of the fighta against the Kainna in regard to 
the eitpeditions agniiibi CartliAge* If they are placed between the two 
condjUGstB of Carthage, as has been donei then the whole ehnonotogical 
fltructure falls to pittt*Hi it h therefore the Amplest to assume the date 
of Hieas^i''s defeat as ocrurring only after the final fall of Chrthage and 
to date his victorv as about TOH. For in the end it was not the land 
axmv but the fiect which rendend possible the occupation and rolentlon 
of the B>T!antine coast towns, Tlie peace with the Berbers however 
led them into the camp of the Arabs and thus too the final fate of jmeh 
Hymn tine tovrrw as might still he holding out was scaUd. And now, 
with Islam as their watchword, heads of certain of the Berber tribes, 
appointed bv the Arabrt, advanced against the tribes nf the west, who 
still remained indepcndenb The prospet^t of booty and land united the 
feirtnur enemies* who were morrovGr so similar to each other in their 
whole style of livings the moment now approaches, when Africa becomes 
too confined for this new wave of papulation, which the infiuic of Islam 
haa brought to flood level. The latinised and faelletiL^ population of 
the towns appears to a large extent to have migrated to Spain and 
Sicily* for tn a retnarkahly short time l^tin drilisaiion disappeared 
from Northeni Africa, 

The Arabt^ only conquered Northern Africa after they bad relinquished 
their firrrt policy of plunder for that of a permanent orempation. The 
comEuenceincnt of the new policy was *Ukba"s foundation o-f K^irawan. 
By that step however in the first place only the stsiiing-plaj^c for the 
cuidt was changed^ Drii^r wan the fint seriously to consider the question 
of not merely plundering the open country but of taking the fortified 
lowni ; fljid in this design his Berber policy was to support him. These 
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pliincf however could only be conied out when more troops became 
avmlAble for Africa after the rostoratiDU of unity in the empire by 
*Ab[l*al-iIaIik, further when the fleet began ako to co-ojierate, and when 
EimulUncously a clever diplomatist effected the esecutlon of Dinar's 
plan A in regard to the Berhers in omte extended ^tyle. Iliis man 
however waa ibn an-Nu*miiu. 

His policy wai continued by Musa ibu Nu^ir# who is regarded in 
history the actual pacificator of Northern Africa and the conqueror 
of Spain. Musa appears to have assumed ofliee in the year 70B^ though 
tradition on the point is rather shaky. The first yeans of his govern- 
inent were occupied wltli the subjetrtion of the western Berbers^ the 
latter years being devoted to the conqu&t of Spain^ in which work his 
freedmoji and niilitarv commander Tarik had paved the way for him* 
Ihe conquetft of Spain must be o^ribed less to the cradng of the 
Arabs for expansion than to the fact that the newly-suhjectcd tribes 
of 7^1oort»^ uhoiii the prospect of booty had lured to the banner of Islam, 
had to be kept employed. At the seat of the Caliphate these far- 
rcftchiiig enterprises were followed with a certain amount of misgiving. 

Tliere certainly was little time available to intw^enc, for events 
followed one after the other in precipitate liaste^and the ftail kingdoni 
of the Goths fell into tlie hands of the conquerora like a ripe fruit by a 
windfall* The actual cause is obscure. History tells of disputes hi 
regard to the ssucotasioii, and that the lost king of the Goths, Roderick, 
who succumbed to the Acabci, was a usurper {cf. Chap, vi). Tradition 
tells of a certain Count Julian, the Christian ruler of Ceuta^ whose 
daughter had been violated by Roderick, and who therefore led the 
Arabs and Berbers to Spain to satis^' his vengeance, Few^ ehoxactem in 
the earlier lustory of Islam have interested the historiana to such an 
extent as this Julian, of wbom it h not deflnitdv known to which 
nation he belonged and to which sovereignty he owed allegiance. 
According to the reconstruction of Wellhausen and Codera he was not 
named Julian at aU, but Urban i he was probably of iMoorish ejicestry 
and a vasftal uf the Gothic kings^ but all beyond this is pure hypothesia* 
Induced apparently by the struggles fur the throne in tlte Gotliic 
kingdom^ and probably less with a view to conquer than to plunder. 
Tank crossed into Spain in the year 711 with 7000 Berbers, who writs 
Aub^uently supplemented to a total of H,(K)0, and landed near to the 
rock which still bears his name. ^Gibraltar = GebeJ TAnk - Mount 
Tnrik.) After liaving collected his troops, Tarik appears to have 
practised highway robbery idong the coast from Gibrnltar west¬ 
wards aod to have gone around the Laguna dc la Janda in the 
south. King Roderick opposed him in the valley of the Wadi Bekka, 
nowadays railed Salado, l^iween the lake and the town of Medina 
Sidonia* According to the earlii^t Spanish trailition the site is ako 
named after the neighbouring Tmusductme promontory (Cape Spartd). 
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It wfis bcn?^ pal at Vcjtr (or Jerez) de In Fronteni, tkat the great cIiNdsive 
battle was fought in July 711, in which the Gothic army, thanks to the 
treachery of B^krick's ^wlitir-iil enendes, whls defeated by Tari^"* troops, 
1"be king probably fell in the battle^ for he disappeared at all 

events from this day forwards 

This great iuccess led to an unexanipled tnumphal procession, which 
can only be explained by the fact that the rule of the Goth^ was deeply 
hAted among the native population. As on Byrantme ground, so here 
too hud political and religious blunders set the various eletneiits of the 
population at viumnce, and thus pieparKl the way for tbo invasion. 
'ITie Jewis especial tViA^iust whom im unscrupulous war of cxtcrmbiation 
had been waged by the fanatical orthodox s^ion, welcomed the Arabs 
and Berberw as their deliverers. Thu towns alone, tn which the Gothic 
knighthood held predominance, offered any effective resistance. Tirik 
mu.Rt have been very accurately informed of the condition of the country; 
the authorities represent him as advised in his arrangements for the 
whole of the further campaign by Julian (Urbanh *VhQ sequel certainly 
Justiikd the daring plan of pushing forward to Toledo, the capital of 
the Gothic kings: tlic unore important cities of the south, e.gv Seville, 
were left to themselves, othem, as Malaga and Archidono, wore subdued 
by smaU detachments i the main body of the army proceeded by Eeija 
and Cordova to Toledo. It was only at Beija that Tiirik met with any 
vigorous re«stAnce, and at this point a battle ensued^ which is described 
os the most ses^re and stubborn of the whole campaign. Cordova and 
Toledo fell by treachery. ITio aristocmey and the higher ranks of the 
priesthood did not even aw‘ait the arrival of the Muslims, but either 
repaired to places^ of safety or sought union with the conquerors. 

Tarik WAS thus master of the half of Spain by the end of the summer 
of 711. Hiei unprecedented successes aroused the jealousy of Mbisu, his 
superior officer and patron, who had remained passively in Northern 
Africa, becanse a systematic conquest of S?pFiin was not intended in 
Tarik-R cxpedition—only one of the customary summer raids of the 
Muslim troops. Tarik bad however now di^itrayed the Gothic kingdom. 
Musa ticvertheless, desirijig for himself the fame and the material 
advantages attending on the conquest of wealthy Spain, advanced 
thither al.no with 1S,CK)0 troops in the following spring, and landed in 
Jime* PiirpDsely avoiding Tiirik'« Iracka, he first of all conquered the 
towTis which still held out, prominent among which were Medina Sidonio^ 
C^iirmona and Seville* Seville was the intellectual centre uf Spain; it 
had been the scat of government for centuries under the Romany and 
under the Goths it had not lost its fortner splendour* It was only 
captured after a siege of several inonthK^ duration. From the campaign 
of Musa it can Ik ticen that Tffrik's stratagem had by no muans 
destroyed all res^istance, but that the heavy work of the conqueit of the 
* Another view Ii mven inCh. vn p, ISA. 
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roimtry had to foUow tbe rapid ocrupation of the capital. The Ambs 
would &earcfily have Hucs^eeded in the conquest of Spain ndthout the internal 
diAonlers which had preceded their arrival, and the consequent want of 
diBcipline and unity. Even as it was, after the fall of Seville* Miwa 
still met with obstinate i^istartce before lUrido^ whose ImpreEiiable 
walls resisted all attempts at undcTToining. l*ht inhabitants however 
finally recognised their advantage in peacefully surrendering the town 
(30 iutic 713>. Seville too rose once more m revolt, but was finally 
subjugated by ^lusa^s son, ‘AbdHtt]-‘AzI:£. It was only after all these 
succe^es that Musil could enter Tol«lo, where Taiil^ await^ him. 

Musa now vented his anger on his too-suc.'cesHfijl subordinate* but 
soon afterwaids the aanie fate overtook himiiclf. His letter of recall^ 
sigiied by the Caliph Walld (713^714), reached him months after 
his landing* and but few weeks after hia entry' into Toledo. The 
victorious old man slowly laade hw way overland towards Syria* taking 
enormous treaauresi with 'him. Arabian papyri in the British Museum 
have preserv'ed various data in regard to the expenses of provisioning 
bia princely tmin during his temporary stay hi E^'pt. In Damuseus he 
fell into disfavour and dom not again appear in the foreground. His 
sons too, of whom he hod left ‘Abd-al-^AxIz as governor in Spain* and 
the other> in Africa, did not long enjoy the fmits of their father s great 
deeds, for thev also were &oon either dejwsed or murdered. 

This ac?count of events in the conqueat of Spain is chiefly based on 
Arabian sources, the iinppriamaj of w'hich, a* compared with the certainly 
valuable Latin historiana, law been decidedly linderi^alued in recent 
timesr According to the latter Must* and not Tarik* wa^ the actual 
conqueror of Spain; they lepret^nl T^k as inereiy the victor in the 
battle at the Transductine proinoiitoTy* whilst Musa con^uummted his 
triumplial niarrh by Use conquest of Toledo; of any opposition between 
MuM and Tfirik there in no mention. Btith groups of authorities agree 
in recording that under Musa, or at least by hi& direction* Saiagossm also 
was token, Notwithstoiiding coiitrodicton' reports, it is certaJo that 
Musa did not alno cross the Pyrenees. 

"ITie criH^sing of this range did not take place until a few yisM^ later 
(717 or 718h under the leademhip of Musa's fourth suoctrisior, Hurf. 
Nortli of the Pyrenccfi* in the way as to the eoiith* the quarrels of 
tlie various raceft offered the Araba an inducement to invade the tJouiitry* 
and witli the then prevalent lock of geographical knowledge tlie^-mlugly 
possible idea of leaching Constantinople by land from Gaul may have 
haunted their brain.^ for w'as not the fall of the proud imperial city the 
ardently desired end and aim of the foreign policy of the Caliphs p The 
leader^ of tlie expeditions jsent out fruiu Spain bad however more obvious 
designs; it was the bootyp which might reasonably be looked for in the 
rich treasures of the convents and ehuirhcs of Gaul, w'hLcb lured them 
onwards. The daring oiurch, which sjubsequently led to the celebrated 
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ddcat of Tdtii^ at Poiti&nfrj is directly attributed by the Authorities to 
this hirst of booty, lltc chief officeri^ of the lileroviniififltis were eiij^agcd 
ill fighting with the dukea of Aquitwoe. While the France of the future 
w£LH gntdiwlly gaining ground in the north m the midst of heated 
fightings tlie dukes of Aquitaine were threatened on nil JsideaL The 
Duke Eudo of Aquitaine had to suHtain the first onslaught of the 
Arab&r and this was finally broken agaiust Eudcfs iron-willed adversary^ 
Charles MarteL 

Details of the raids made by ^urr are not known. They were 
eontioued by his successor ^tnlh '‘"ho CApturcd Narbonne in 720, 
and this formed the base of operations for the Spanish attacking 
forces until 759. The further undertakings of Samh however were a 
failure. He endt'Avoiired to conquer Toulouse in 721 by attacking it 
with buttering hoiuRf Hut Duke Eudo relieved the distressed Iowti and 
won A decisive victorj^ The leader of the MusUtus fell in battle. This 
wars the firet great success of a Germanic prince over the Musliuw, so 
long HCCUStotUKl to victor)'. It was not the last; for the later ex¬ 
peditions of the Mrtsiims were no longer crowned witli success; in fact 
EudiJ began to utilise to his own ends the grott-ing difficuHies between 
the Arabs luid the Berlwrs. After a pause the Spanish Amir ^4brl-Ar- 
Rahui^ prepared to strike a great blow^ He proceeded in 732 over the 
Pyrenees, defeated Duke Eudo between the Garonne aiid the Dordogne, 
ami followed to the virinity of Touns, attracted by the church treasures 
of the town* Here he was met hy Charles Martel, wliooi Kudo had 
called to his assiHtaiice^ and was vanquished in the battle of Tours or 
Poitiers, 752, which lasted seveml days. Here the complete supenority 
of the northern temperament over that of the southerners displayed 
itself Accortling to the report of the historians the Frankish warriors 
^tood firm m a wall, inflexible as a block of ice. iTie light cavalry of the 
C^phs failed againj>t them. It was how^ever not only the temperament, 
but also the physical Buperiority of the Teutons, which asserted itself in 
any fighting at close quaiierep that w'on the battle, ^^Tieti the Teutous 
after the last day's fighting, in which the Muslims hod lost their leader, 
wish«^d to renew the firtruggle, they found that the Arabs had fled. The 
entire camp, w ith the whole of the couuitions of war* fell mto the hands 
of the victorH. 

The battle of Tours or Poitiers ha^ often been represented as au 
event of the first magnitude in the wotM^b history, because after this 
the penetration of IslAm into Western Europe was finally brouglit to a 
staiidstilt. The Arabs certainly undertook occasional raids, in regard to 
which we }iave but scanty hifomiation; they occupied, for iustance, 
Arles and Narbonnct until thi-y were expelled tlieoce by Charles Martel 
and Pepin- In these expeditions however the Arabs only appear oe 
allies of the grandees of Southem Gaul, who desired with tbdr lictp to 
ward oflf the advance of CTiarles, "ITie Caliph Hishaiu^ at tliat time in 
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power] ccrtHinlv cncsotirBged ft vigoTOU® cxpomsion in ctniiieiion with, his 
policy of reirtomtion; blit tho attack of the Saractins wk no longer 
successful, and as early a.-i 759 th* Arabs had to relinquish Narlxinne, 
their Iwt hose north of the Pj-renecs, to IVipin- The Sata^ ftswuitt 
wA.^ therefore apparentlv broken b>' the battle of Tours or Poiti^but 
only apparently, for that ^hich might be regarded as cause and effect 
hut a chronological coincidence. Every movement has its limits, and the 
migration of the Arabs would not have been enough to place the r^utsite 
forces of men in the field for a permanent occupation even of Sptun if 
they had not sought them outside their own limits among the Berb^. 
By joining the Arabs and conquering Spain for them, tlie Berbers earned 
the Saracen movement into another new country, but at the !*rae Unt 
they made it heterogeneous, and as an addition to the internm Arab^ 
feuds they created a new one:, that between Arabs; and This 

strife, stm latent during the ilrat years of victory', canid to light about 
the time of the battle of Toum or Poitiers. But n further cause 
rendered additional Saracen raids into Gaul impossible. In the northern 
TOincr of Spain a remnant of the opposition against the penetration of 
Islam had preserved ite independence os a State; year by yc« this small 
State grew in and in a short time it inserted ib* f like a wedge 
between the Arabian irnignatea ami the Fjrenees. On this fom^ed 
the legend of St Pelagius, which is treated more fully in another part of 


f.Kifi work. 

Uixlcr these cireumstanccs the espanrion of the Muslims came to^a 
natural standstill bvim internal causes, and the consequences of the 
battle of Toura or PoitieTw must therefore not be CMggera^ Ibe 
plundering of these towns would decidedly not have i^ult^ in a 
permanent occupation of Gaul by the Saracens, ^eir defeat before 
Constantinople was of vastly greater Bignifieance. The fall of Comtan- 
tinopk would have entirely remodelled the history' of the East, as m 
fact it did, seven eenturies later. 

"ITie battle then of Toum or Poitiers marked the extreme point of 
advance of the Saracens into Western Europe, but it was not^e <»use 
of the sudden stoppage, or rather recess of the movement. That iwl 
lay, as above stated, in the feud between Arabs and Berbeis. This strife 
WHS bound to be *o much the more fatal for the Arabs, as at ^ e same 
time the discord between Kalb in the East made its innuenre 

felt in the West also, and thin; broke up the compact unity ™ 
hitherto paramount iiationtdity. The cietaiLs of this proems have i e 
value for the history of the tjaracen expan.sion treated in these chaptm. 
A brief description of the principal events will suffice to expkin « 
other great advance of the Saracens against Mid- Europe (Sici y, inia 

and South Italy). . r> r u vi,. 

The whole'of the western portion of the empire of the ^iph, toe 
soHAlled Maghrib, i.e. Northern Africa and Spain, we* placed after the 
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completion of the canqocat under various govemois, who hud their 
seat of govern mpnt iti J^juruwan. Tiic Sptuiif^h sub^prefects huwevet 
often had an aJmost independent poaitioii. ITiev resided at first at 
Seville, but shortly afterwards cho«e os the scat of government 
Cordova, which was thus deatined for centuries to l^nie the brilliant 
residence of the western Caliphate. Until its secession Anui tlse eoMteni 
main empire, and in fact for centurica aflcrwatds, the destinies of Spain 
wre united in the closest manner with those of Northem Africa through 
the Berbers, who were now settled on both sides of the Stmits of 
Gibraltar. Thiu it came that Spain, on the outbreak of Berber unrest 
m Northern Africa, was at onee drawn into this fatal movement. The 
only iliScrcnDe was that in Northern Africa the Berbers were the 
subjects, who had however expected to Attain an equal footing with 
me A rate by the adoption of Islam, whilst in Spain the Arabs and 
Berwrs had to^tlicr conquered a foreign Land, whose wealth and 
temtoiy they divided. At this stage the Arabs committed the great 
mistake of shewing themselves too ostentatiously as the masters, i.e. 
11 P™*®^cd arrogantly and violently against the proud 

terbei^ who had cost so much trouble to subdue, whilst in Spain they 
allotted the Berbcm the worst portion of tlw booty. This caused a 
first revolU which was however but partial. The Berber Munusa in 
Northem Spain dcclartti bis independence, and entered into friendly, 
even family connexions with tlie Duke Eiido. His cdl however found 
but litUc response among hiv countiymen, and he was nut down with 
httle trouble (7Sf) or 730}. 

More seHoos were llie development* in Africa. It was at the 
time of Caliph Hisham, under whom the revision of Omars system 
of taxation, which had gradually bemtnt a necessity, wjis enforced more 
gcnemlly and energetically. The bmeaucrai^' which accompanied this 
revision, and the Asiatic dfipotism which was gradually creeping in 
were nowhere so unsiii table as in the mountain homes of tlse Berbers, 
w o were only held in check by diplomacy and the prospect of booty. 
As with the OnenW* in general and especially with the Bcrbera even- 
national or economical opposition easily assunns a religions tinge, so it 
was m this too. We have alrcmly spoken of the Khatijites, who 
^ detached themuclves from Ali after the battle of SiiTTii, ITicir 
(^inne w«s tliat of the^ absolute sovereignty of the people, who were 
jitttified at fill times in deposing an unjust Caliph or Imam. We have 
already indicaled that the Umayyads had much treuble with these 
^>ple^ l-be profeion of the doi-trine of the Kharijites wn* one of 
toe mt^ irnportMt forms in which the opposition against the growing 
dcspotiam and the bureaucracy found tctpressinji, espeeioUy among the 
oW-^bmn ci«].^ just as. among the Persians, this op™itioii took 
^form of the i)hj"a. With the increasing tension betwixt Umayyad 
ti-oopa and tiie Berber populace, the Kharijite ideas had an unsuspiLi 
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spiwid limong the Litter^ And as the Arabs hiui now lo^t thoir raadinefts 
for battle by reason of their tribal fouds^ the BerfacR ventured, uiitder 
the Caliph Ilisliam^ openly to setede. After local revolta* which were 
quickly suppressech a serious rebeUion begoJi in the estreme wert. The 
whole territory of what is now ciil]€?d EHorocm within a short period 
Hhook off the domination of the Arabs (7+1 )h I lishatii hereupon sent 
a powerful army^ composed of the best Syrian to Africa, and It 

was intended tliat this force should co-apemte with tlie garri^K>ns already 
there. But the fencLi amongst the Andis themselves more tlian counter- 
balanced their better equipment, and in consei^uence the Berbers won r 
mighty victoiy (7+1) at the river Sebu» or, os the best Latin autliority 
gives it, “super Auviuni N'auanir ajid thus put in doubt the supreinacy 
of the Arabs, later on numerous fugitives croek^ over into Spain and 
brought new confusion into the confusion there prevallifig. But hcra as 
there for a short period the authority of Damascus was once more 
rtestored+ Ijfan^ala ibn the new governor, moimged by time- 

honoured methods to prevent common action on tlie part of the Berixrra, 
and then later vanquished the main body of the Berber troops (742) at 
Asnam, not far from ^aimwnn. His representative, *Abud-KluittAr, 
then enforced urder in Spain. The Berb^ revolt was thus broken, but 
it WOE thti Berbers ziotw'ithstanding,i and not the Arabs^ who decided the 
destinies trf the countries. Though the majority returned to .Muslim 
orthodoxy, remnants of the Xh^jites have maintained their position 
in Northern Africa even to the present daj> under the name of Ib^ites. 

This peace lasted scarcely three yeaniH Spain arose out of the new' 
luiuulta 05 on independent State, for which a period of high prosperity 
was in prospecL In North Africa too a Aeries of independent States waA 
gradually formed. After the residence of the Caliph had been removed 
nearer to Central Asia it wan pmliably natural that the Mediter¬ 
ranean territories^ inhabited by a vigomus population, .should bogiti 
a separate existence m States. After the fall of tlie Csnayyads the 
countries to the cast of Harl^a, pernieatcil by the Sarai:t!n expaii^ioiv, only 
occasionally and then only nominally held eouimun f:ause with the 
Eastern Empire. The first usurper presented at least the appcamiK-e of 
dependence. In the year 7+o ^Abd-ar-llahm^ ihn ^nbib, of tlie tribe 
of Ftbr, declared bitnself in Tunis iiidepeudcnt of the governor 
who had conducted the aifairs of the Maghrib Jiince the revolt of 
l^oirawiiu. lielonging to a race long tried and approved on African 
soilt ‘Abd-ar-Rabinaji could count on followers by reason of the uiiivfirHal 
discontent. By a brutal intrigue he compelled Haumbi to leave Africa 
w^ithout drawing the sword, nie lost of the Diiiayvods, Mafwfujj sub¬ 
sequently legalised the dr fttfia authority of \4bd-ar-Rahm^. For thb 
^Abd-ar-Ralimin paid a suioU tribute and named the Caliph in his puJpit 
prayers^ but he wjis otherwise his own master: and hirt position was not 
inAuenoed hy the change in the dynanty in the East, VVhen the rule of 
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iht Abluuiidi? hiid become coinsalidatcd ftnd it proposed to iHAke mi 
energetic Attack on bim from Bagdad^ he reiiouncetl bis obedieooe to 
the Abhasid!^ and received fiigiUve Uina^'^^ds as honoi^ed guests in 
IjCaimwan (To4^755). These Umayj^ad princes however brought discord 
into '“Abd-ar-HatiinAiiV family^ in coimczdon with which he him^lf and 
two of the princcf^ met their de&th$. A third princu^ ^Abd-ar-Rnhiti&ri 
ibn Mii^awiya, forced his way through to Spain and became the foui^der 
of the western Caliphatb. In Afri^^ the murder of Jbn JFfahib led to a 
general disorganisatifin and set free ajl the bendendes toward# deoentml- 
itmtion. Independent Berber dynasties arose in the extreme Westi^ as 
for instance the Banfi Midrilr in Sijilmosa (7OT) and BanCi Rustam in 
Tabert (761), the latter under the banner of the KharijiteGi; in the 
nearer We«t the Aiatja on tlje one hand and the Berbers, who hiui id^o 
sep^ted into parties, on the othert fought for the possesion of 
^airawiini which did not again acknowledge the authority of the 
Abbasids until 76and then only for a short lime t, the provint^e of 
AfricML, as far as to the b(>tder of Algeria, was once more restored, 
though with dinturboncea and tnterruption#, btit the whole of the far 
Wesft remained irretrievably lost. 

Here in tlic far West a third State was soon founded. A descendant 
of All named Idri!i, who had from the AbbaskLs* created for himself, 
in the year 788, an independent kingdom, which soon extended eastward 
to beyond the town of Tlemcen* Here again a clever leader managed to 
unite the Herbert by a reiigiouH party-eiy% ITie kingdom of the Idri^ids 
was tlie first ShiHte State foiindt^ in the ^Vest. 

Hire roniaiiiilef of the prov'ince of Maghrib once so extensive w’as 
moreover destined to make iinelf indepndent m the'laal deca<le of the 
eighth eentury. llie conritant dissensions between the Arab leaders and 
tribes could no longer be permanently contmlkd by the goii'cmors sent 
nfx>ra Bagdail. llie Amir of 5f zab (in the back^countiy nf Algeria) Ibmhlm 
ibn Aghlab, who hjid grown up in Africa, anil w'houc father Iwd been 
the means of reconquering the Mseab, was on the other hantl the right 
man in the right place to reatore state authurity (800), When he Imd 
succeeded in this however he demanded from the Caliph the hcpe<lilaiy 
investiture in return for payment of a tribute and the customar>^ 
naming of the Claliph in the pulpit prayers and on the coinage. This 
amounted to complete independence. Thus arewe the dyTinaty of the 
AghJabids of ^irmw^, which gave to Africa a series of clever, htit 
also often worthless, rulem. In pioportion to the Emnllneas of their 
kingdom they had a considcmble naval force, and thus they became the 
leaders of the expansion of fsjdm into Mid-Europe^ It was under them 
that Sidly was conquered. 

Before tuniing however to Sicily, we must still sketch the further 
dcKtinies of Northern Africa, in as far as it is connected with the history 
of Islum in Southern Europe. In spite of their brilliant performances 
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the authority of the Aghlabicla wws in a tottcrinnj sdate. The divei^ioii 
to Sictlv of tlse genemlis and tronpg, towards ine^iib- 

ordinatioiif them a retTpite for a conBiderable time; after lastinj^ 
for a eontury tlieir kingdom tle^druyed by the political lack of 
discipline of the Berber iribt^ and by blotitiy tjuaiTclw within the dynasty 
itiielf* 

These conditions were cleverly utilised by the ShJ^ite opporitioiif 
which just at that time^ after many Lll-siiccesses in Asia, had pushed 
forward into Africa, w'here the propaganda of the Idrisids had paved 
the Way for tlicm. The leader of the mdvenient was nanied Tibaidallah^ 
who^ descent from Ali ia hy no an^ns esdablished beyond doubt; the 
lace itself how^ever w'as califs], after Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet-, 
the Futimites. When '‘Ubaidallah had become master of the situation 
in the year 909, through the fortunate trend of circumstanoes and 
skill In recruiting;i he assumed the Cdgnoiiieti IViatidT, i.r. the 
directed one, a title in which the old claims of Ali^s kinsmen to the 
Caliphate found expression. Mahdl founded a new capital, Mahdiya, 
and established a State which for centuries held the supremacy In the 
enstcni Slediterranean. For this end of course the possoKsion of 
was needed,, but the acquisition of this was first effected by MuHz^ 
(_9B9h Mfthdrs thiixi succcssor^^ who was the founder of Cairo, The 
centre of gravity of the Fatimite kingdom was now transferred eastward, 
especially when Syria also wm conquered, Africa soon attained inde¬ 
pendence again os a State under Yusuf Bulukkin, a Berber of the 
^rdiaja, the governor appointed by the Fatimites; Yusuf foutided the 
dynasty of the Zirids (97!i-l 148), alongside of whom the Hammrulids 
held their ground in the West, and special ly in Algeriai from IIDT till 
115S. The kingdom of the Idrisids in ^lorocco had in the meauthne 
been split up into a number of petty principAlities. The Fitimiteif 
however remained the mlers of the eastern territory, and under them 
£g}^pt experienced Its most brilliant time^ but ^uffeit^d ol:^ its wor^t 
defeat. In 1171 the heir to the FMfmite kingdom was Sakdin. 

Wc were compelled to give an anticipatory sketch of the hlstoiy^ of 
North Africa until the commencement of the times of the Cn^ades, in 
order to understand the Becoiid great advance of the SajTuceuh^ against 
Sicily and Southern Italy ns one connected whole. Incidents frcim the 
standpoint of individual countries, these regular attacks of the Muslima 
On ^fid-Kurape arc prcBcntcfi, In the light of univeisa] history, as a 
connected movement, which naturaJlv closes with the occupation of 
Sicily and also of parts of the Continent. As in Spain, the reaction of 
the ChriKtian world follows upon the action of Islam- Just as they 
came, m> the Muslims are gradually fort?ed back# Hem we have to do 
with the forward action ^oue, and though from chance Teasons this 
took place much Inter in Sicily and Italy than in Spain or Asia Minor, 
yet its description comes notwithstanding within the^cope of a general 
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bi«tory pf the espuidon of the Swraccns. for the conqiiist of Sicily ia 
coniivcted in the motit intimate way with the occupatian of Northern 
Africa»aii[l could oojy succeed after the conditionn in the latter territorv 
had ^meurkat improved. It is the HiarDe movement which took the 
Saracens acriaaa the StmiLi of Gibraltar. The aubsequeot advance of 
the world of Islam against Eastern Europe and the occupation of 
Constantinople by tJie Turks arc in no wav conneided with the original 
mor^ment «* described here; the c^-enta now related below are the last 
rAuiificatioji of the AmbiriLii cjtodus. 

As Michele Amari says in his dossical work on the Muslima in Sicily, 
only ti gknet! at the map is needed to shew tliat SieiJy must be 
involved in cmitinuourt war witii the Saracens after their occupation 
of Afnca, And yet thiji wuifie gieat hUlorian represeiilA the Uost naval 
expedition agajiwt Sicily not jvt 5*tftrting from Africa but from Syria, 
and that too at a time when the subsequent Caliph :^lLi^awiya was'still 
governor of Syria. The strongly contradictory reports about this event 
may most eas-jly Ik reconciled by regarding the fir^it appeanun:e of an 
Arabian fleet in Sicily fts taking place under the Caliphate of Mu'iiwiya, 
and connecting it with the ejcptjition of his African governor, Mu^awiya 
ibi. HutUij, agaimt the Hyamtiims (664), Arabian tradition also 
^pts this Ibn Llii^ij as the lender. It i» quite prolmbk tliat he 
hiinM:lf never saw Sicily, but that the mid waa Diode under his oidcis liy 
his representative^ 'Alxlalluh ibn It is however quite certain that 

this naval expedition did not start from Syria but from the Pentapolis 
(Barl^ah the Syrmn fleet had opportunitii;^ of booty nearer home; of 
the lentapoljjf however we learn from the papyri that it was on 
impwtant naval fjasg in the seventh ceatiny, and hero the fleet openittTig 
in the west received rf^ruits from the Heeb coming from Egj'^pt. ITiis 
opportunity to point out once again that, with the exception of 

specml^-asions the regular war of the Arob^ against the HysuiiitiiJes 
consisted of individual suiinner campaigns^ whidi bore the name x^vpaoi 
lum twk place by water or on land. From this old cmtotii piracy, that 
terrible semuge of the western ^lediternuiean, w'aa developed in cotinw 
of time as the ^at kingdoms became split up into small states^ and the 
name Comajr is also etymologically related to the word 'fhe 

des^iateh of the fleet by Ibti Hudaij was such a KQupUQi*. qiit booty 
consoled of captive women and church treasures^ hnages^ which according 
to the Arabian historiant^ Mu*awiya endeavouml to sell for gold 
quickly asi prK^ible among the 1do]-wcirsi.h]ppiiig Indians, 

Just m this first expedition against Sicily vrt^ connected with 
the ocTUfiation of Northern Afriax, so we must not diaconnect the 
QCi^Hional mids of the following decade* from the ever4Dcrett.dng ui« of 
the fleet in the western of wm*. It am therofim no surpri^ 
that dunng tile rSgimf of the gi™t psacificiitom of the Berbers. f>, 
under yasian and Masci, war was waged i>n Sicily more frequently. 
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At that time eJ^o thfi titaall island of Pantellarta, the fitepping-stone 
between Africa and Sicilyn was occupied by the Arah&i and SojrlLnLa was 
plundered. It is needless to recount in detail ail these niimerDtiE 
piratical expeditions against tlie islands of the MediterTanean. They 
were the temsr of the rcsidcnbi on the coasts but very little wa& in reality 
attained hy them. Izi any case Sicily must have been well defended. But 
if Syracuse itself could only purchase the retirement of *Abd-ar-Hohmaa 
ihn I^ahib by payment of tribute (740), and even if thb rulers after 
attjuiring the sovereignty in Northerii Africa^ attempted to gain Sicily 
also, these matters wem but incidents which had no influence on tlr^ 
course of history. During the !§econcI half of the eighth centrEry Sicily 
was scarcely trouhiid at all by its tormentors^ for^ aa wq have seen, 
Northern Africa was almost in a state of anarchy» 

It Was not until after a more powerful State had been formed by the 
Aghlabids that the expeditions against Sicily were at once renewed^ 
Not only the Aghlabids but also the Idrisicb and even the Spanish 
^Iiislitns took part iii these piratical raids, each as a rule on their own 
account but occasionally working conjointly. When the Sidlians had 
perhaps succeeded in completing a treaty with the Aghlabids and 
looked forward to a period of rest and peace^ then the vessels of the 
Idrlsids would Huddenlj appear* A laige proportion of these ex- 
peditioiiiE have another connexion, for the raids are episodes in the long 
light between the Franks and the Spainsli Umayyads, but in the case of 
many of these sudden attacks we cannot now determine the State to 
which the Saracens in question belonged* One expedition in the vear 
bis is specially wdl know^i to us, because it advanc^ far to the north¬ 
ward and even touched on Nice and Civita Vecchia. In the »ame year 
or shortly afterwards K^^o also received a Hjxt Saraeenic visitation^ 
Corsica in particular was in the midst of the lighting, whihii Sardinia 
was better able to defend itself; the simiiler island^ the Pontine 
group and even Ischia (8-12 Aug, 812), were occasionally attacked—•’in 
fact, a revival of the i?aracen expansion began* Bui stiU great suet^e^ses 
could dot be recordtd, for on the one hand various Saracmiic fleets were 
lost at sea through stormst ^nd on the,other hand not only the 
fiyssantines but also Charles the Great took energetic steps to secure 
their lands against the raviiges of the Soracem-, though they generally 
coTtflned themselves to acting on the defensiva. As for such a thing as 
paying the Saracens off in their own coin by undertaking a piratical 
expedition to Xortliem AfricOj that occurred but once, when the African 
coast between Utioi and Carthage was teiTorised by u sinaJl Frankish 
fleet luider Earl Bonifaejus of Tyrrhenia. 

There was no really serious advance of the Saracens against European 
territory, until the year 827. Acting not on their own initiative^ but 
called in to the assistance of a Christian insurrection, the Aghlabids 
cont[Uered the rich island of Sicily, By this means an outpost of Islam 
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was ptibhed farwatJ clcse to Italy, and it fuLiowad aa a mutter of course 
tlial the Isupocciis became nn important factor in the diversified coufusion 
of tile States of CeutroJ and Southern Italy. 

1 he Dceasiun wa"* a military revolt, such as was of everyday oocuirreiii.'e 
in Sicily, the “Silxiria’'of the Byzuntinc liiinpiire. The details are not 
clcur, hut we (uuy prohahly assume, with Aiimn, that Euphemius, the 
leader of the rebels, was couipelled to Hue from the Byramtine governor, 
Fhoteinos. He weut to Africa to Ziyidatall^ I, the third prince of 
the race of Aghlabids, requested help, and promised, after the conquest 
of the island, to regard himself as Ziyildatall^'s vassal* The latter 
took couiiMjl with his ail-iKPwerful minister, the ijia^I Asad ibn aJ-Furiit, 
^eii seventy years of age, who, as head of the der^, was leader of the 
intema] [wlicy of tile Aglilabida, founded as it was on orthodoity, and 
who moreover must be described as a military leader of eminence. 'Fhe 
opjjortunity was favourable, and therefore no delay could be brooked in 
carrying the reUgioua war to the long-eoveted island. Apart from this, 
no belter opportunity could be found to keep the ever-iiisuhordiuate 
Arabs and Berbers employed. Thus the undertaking was resolved on 
and at once cuminuncud. 

The ttgerl hiraj«df undertook to lead the army, consisting of 

11,W men, which landed at Ma/Ara, defeated PhoteiiMM and advanced 
to Syracuse. But at this stage of the proceedings a reverse followed. 
Tlie town was impn^able; an epidemic, to which Asad Injoselfsojccujn bed, 
broke out umcmg the ijesiegitig troops ; Euplwmius was murdered ; the 
Byauitioea sent fresli troops, but Ziyudatallsli was unable to send 
reinforceinenbt on account of the unrest in Africa, The Africans there¬ 
fore were compiled to retire on .Mazara and Minco, and it began to 
appear os if this entigelic attempt to conquer the island would fail. 
The blockaded Africans however were relieved by Spanish oo-religionists 
(833), and then the aspect of aflairs was changed. JPalenoo was 
conquered in the beginning of September 831 by fresh troops from 
Africa. Tlie Mtialinui even began to form connexions with the States 
oo the Continent, of which we shall ace piore pnaently. The Byauitlnes 
were forced back step by utep. For all that, the war laated over ten 
ye^ longer before the laipture of ileasina (probably 843) by the Aghlabid 
prince, Abu-l-Aghlab Ibr^Tm. Byzantium could no longer help the 
Siciliona, for all the troop w’ere required in the East, They still 
held out liowever at a few pointa. The apparently impregnable Castro- 
giovanni, situated on a high sugar-loaf mountain, which even to the 
present has nmintained a remarkably siiitster medieval character did 
not fall till tlie year 859, after a Jong defence, into the hupd" of 
* Abbas ibn al-Fodl, who had succeednid Ibrahim. But the energy' of 
the undisciplined African soldiety did not last beyond this stage, and 
even before the island was completely conquered the Arabe and Berbere 
were at daggera drawn and the Saracenic advance appears to have 
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Mine to a titandstill heft Iroin the same reiuians as in Southern France, 
The last enei^tic prince of the houi« of the Ai^hlabtds, ibrahtni II, 
further succeeded {SI IVIay 87S) in capturing and destroving Syracuse. 
Later on he came himself to Sicilv and attacked with brutal cruelty the 
only Christian communities who were still independent, in the Etna district, 
and he also destroyed Taonnina (903). The conquest of Sicily wa.<! thus 
conipleted. 'Fhe re-conquest by the Normans did not begin till tOfiJ. 

IbrahTm It met hia death in the same voar before Cosenw, after 
liaving carried the religiuvLs war across the straits into Calahria, He 
was not the limt Saracen on Italian ground, for immediately after the 
conquest of Palermo the Agidabid generals hiul interfered in the 
internecine quairela of the Lombard States in Southern Italy, and thus 
these Aghlabids hnd soon become the terror of Southern and Central 
Italy, Every one who has travKilled along the incomparable eoast 
between Naples and Palermo knows the nuntcrous “Saracen towera," the 
ruins of the cnitstguard towers, from which the approach of Sicilian or 
African flccta had to be announced. Even to-day, in the time of a 
peneeful, money-bringing invasion of foreigners, there still dwells in the 
ineiiiories of the people occupying this favoured country the recollection 
of that other invasion of quite other character, the Saracen calamity, 
which for centuries restrictLal all henltliy development. This forms the 
linal chapter in the spread of Islam into Central Europe. In depicting 
it we must rely mastly on western sources, as the Arab-Berher robber- 
States which sprang up in Southcni Italy never attained civilisation 
enough to have literary records, and Sicilian ajid Elasteni writers tell us 
little about Italy'. 

.-Vs in Sicily so in Italy the Saracen* did not come without an appeal. 
For a long time past the Ihichy of Benevento hod endeavoured to annex 
the free town of .Naples, which was braieged at various times and was 
compelled to agree to the jiayment of a tribute, which however was 
at once fliispended whenever any resistance appeared possible. After 
having unsuccevafully requested Louis the Pinna (8l>1-840) to intervene, 
and having also been unable to Hnd any sulTldently powerfnl allies in 
hi.* neighbourhood, Duke Andreas of Naples tnrned to the Saracens 
in Sicily. 'I'heae availed themselves eagerly of this opportunity to 
interfere in Italy and in the year 887 they relieved Naples, at that time 
besieged by Duke Sikard of ^nevento, Sikard retired with indignation, 
but the alliance thus formed by Naples lasted for many a long year to 
the Irene lit of Imth parties. The Duchy of Benevento wilh a natural 
enemy to both of them and it could not be otherwise than agreeable to 
the Neapolitan* when, shortly afterwards, Sikard** troops were dchsted 
by Saracens at Brindisi, and the town itself was hunit. In fact Naples 
even returned the aa'siHtauce rendered in 837 by helping the Sanuens in 
843—843 to conquer ^lessina. 

' Tlie fftllgwing srcDunt utiliae* Uin results cf Anun and tAlcys. 
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After Sikaids death the Duchy of Bedevcnto was divided into two 
pnndpditicA; Ruclelchis resided in Beuevento and Sikondf in Sdcmo, 
and the two were cOMtantly fighting. This alf^Jestniction on the part 
of the sole great power of Southcni ItaJv was of oounte in the highest 
degree wdcome to liie Saracens. Sikatd died in 899, and immcdiatelv 
afterwards the Svfuxtm of Sicily were once more in Calabria. ITiey cvoi 
^vaiiced as far as Apulia, and though the conquest of Bari was not at 
nuit attained, Taranto fell and was not relieved even with the help of 
the Venetians, whom the Byssantines had caiUed to their assistance 
{frW). The lictorious Muslima puslicd forward to the Adriatic, bunicd 
Osscro on the island of Cherso, and Aucotia, and even appeared 
temporarily in the tieighbourhcxid of Venice, whose trading shins they 
captured. In 84S also the VWetions sufiered a further defeat Bari, 
whicli was to be the main base of the Saiaccns for thirty Veais, had 
al^y fallen (probably 841), Riidelchis, pressed hard by Sikonolf, had 
colled the rimstera of Sicily to his aasistance, and they had begun by 
taking from their ally. RadeichLs bad of course in his dJatress to 
accept this with a good gruce and come to terms with tliese strange and 
unruly oUieis. The Saracens under the Berber Khalfun advanced from 
^ri as a base against Sikonolf, but after a bloody battle they were 
driven hack on Bari, which in the meantime they had convertet] into a 
strong fortress. As the Muslims constantly received reinforcements rtiiM 
one rirtory nerved Sikonolf but little; and Raddehis ton, especially after 
be bad received (in 84SX whether he liked it or not, his infidel allies'under 
the kadenthip of Masar into his capiUt, Beneveato, became the puppet 
of the Sarneenst '^'ho TavflgecJ the whole cciuntiy with their den^notism 
and cruel ty—Hi terrible seourgie for friend anti foe alikes 

In spite of all such misfortunes however Hadelchb wa.s of oourssc 
iiTider the cimjmstAncesf \ietorious over hia ad^'ejiwv. As Sikonolf cotdd 
not help himself in liny other way^ he too sought Saracen allies. He is 
^d to liave applied to the Spauiaitls^ whocse numeroiis raids into 
I rovence. Northern Italy and in fact as far aHeld os Switsserlund do not 
come within the scope of this chapter. It h moreover much aiore 
promble that Sikonolf did not dmw hL<s auxiliaries dinectlv from the 
Iberian peninsula, but from Crete, where a Muslim robberHjUte had 
been in existence since 826, founded there by Spanish Saracenje who buLl 
b«n eipeUed for tmitinv from their eountrv. Witli these new troops, 
who were more ea^iily governed, as they had no neighbouring gr4t 
|wwer on whose support they could cdculate, Sikonolf succeeded in 
defeatir^ his opponent and kxrking him up in Benevento, He wm 
however iinaWc to take the lowii owing to diifirultie* m his owti camp. 
and ^ everything remained in the same state as before. Maw with hk 
Sarins swept through the whole countn, plundering as ho went, and 
ufuicrtook expeditious far towards the north. 

ITiew advajwis Imwever of the Samreua, starting frtmi Bari and 
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BcDi^ventQ^ were not the only nairLs with which the tinfort^mate t’ornitry 
was itifestedK ITic Ifti^* ports of the western coaKt were m donstumt 
dreiul of unplca^nt surprises, for in the yefir H45 the Sitiiions Jiad 
chi>sen Ponzji and Ischia as naval hasesy to whirii moreover they soon 
adrled f'ape Miseiio. I’he towns of Xapies, Gaiita, Amalfi and Som^nto 
fomit'tl an olliancc for the purpose of mutual defence, as the Duke of 
^errio was not in a positiou to assist them. In the following yeap? the 
MuAlinis prepanal to deal a severe blow. For a long time ftome with 
it* vast eliureh treasuries had tempted tlieni* On ^3 Aug. a Heet of 
T3 ves$ds, stated to have been manned hj 1100 Muslims, appe^ired 
tiefore <)«tia, and in the early inomii^ of S6 August the Saracen h stood 
Jjefnre the wdis of Ilome^ wlieie they phindeied the quarters of the town 
lying outside the walls, especially the church of St Peter and the 
cathcdml of St Paul, and they broke open the graves of the apostolic 
prelates, Uiiforiunately the information we have respecting thi* event 
is estremdy scanty and it is moreovei’ distorted by legend, for the verv 
idea of the hordes of the false propliet hadng ravaged in the capita] of 
Christendom gave ii magnificent scope for the imagination of the westoni 
world. God himse If immediately afterwftjtla seemed to desire to avenge this 
visitation^ for lifter n few successe* before Gaetflk whither the damcen* liad 
w ithdrawn from Homc^ ami just when they proj>osed to tetuni^ their entire 
rtcet^conv-eying all their stolen treasure*, was destroyed in a *torni (847). 

'llic impression made by these events was enonnous. In 847 King 
Louis U appeared in Southern Italvi <]efeatcd the Saracetisi and 
conquered Benevento. With the disputing partie* tlmre he arranged 
that they should make common eau^ic agaiiiHl the Infidels in Bari aud 
Taranto* This |jlan wn* frustrated through the seliish pdlcy of the 
small States of Southern Italvp Nothing wm effected a^nst the con¬ 
tinued piratical raids of the Sicilian*- !t wm not until the year 840 
when the Sarficcns planned imother great expedition against Rome and 
collected for this purpose in Sardinia, that the s^^aport* of the wowtenj 
coa^t unitefl for the defence of Homen llic Ifeets met Ijcfore OstiJi, and 
tlie fight had already begiiii when tlie ekments waxed tempestuous and 
the naval battle and the Sicilian fleet came to a sudilcn and violent ezid- 
'riie (taliiui fleet wajs probably also dwtroyed—inforoiatioii on the point 
i^ missing—but the sacred dty was rescued Even now, in the Stimxn* 
of the \ at lean, the celebrated picture of this .sea tight, painted from 
sketches by Raphael, recalls this wonderful rescue of Home. 

Lveii though these naval expeditions were but epijiodcs, the Saracen 
fortress at Bari was a constant meriiuie tc^ Southern Italy* Tlic succtisses 
gamed by King Ijouisbnd bc'Cii lost again immediately aAer hi* dcpirftire, 
am I Bari once more extendeti it** power to Beneventu. Liouis II, wdni 
hiul in the meantime been crow Tied us Emperor, wjts thenTore com pell cd 
once mure to dcddc on an expedition to the south. Gn this occ^L-^ion he 
ndvancctl on Bnrip but was unable to wipture it, a* hi* vassal State* failed 
c* uvm. K. voi^ n. tip, un 2 ^ 
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critical iiionieQt. However he managed to obtain poi^tOiMtoti 
of Beneveiito for the liccond time, and faecaiucd Ihe Saracen leader >lAsar 
to be cxecut^ (38 May 853). The Santcen comniander-in-chief in 
Sicilj • Abba-i itin ol-FaiU, ii%'eiiged this deed by plundering and occupying 
the Cabibriaii roost 

'ilie Name perfo^ance was repeated as after the first departure 
of I^uia. while MufarriJ ibn Saliin had taken up KholfunV 

pt^ition at Bari. He took his revenge for past failures by founding an 
independent State, declaring his allegiance diiectly to the Abbasid 
Odiph. Hifi Nuectsssor asaumed the title of Sultan, thus proclaiming his 
independence of the SicUian Amir. Little u known of the doings of 
these rulers of Hari, who were probably soldicr'empenHs; like the sub- 
^uent .Mamelukes in Egypt. The country aa far as Central Italy lay 
^'feneeless at their feet, as the troubles in the territory of the old 
Hurhy of Denevento became greater and greater, and preveutod all 
^fence. The western historians give the most incredible reports of the 
bloodlhirstines* of these sultarn,. Capua and Naples hod to suffer the 
intwl, but the rich monasteries further to the north, us San Vincenzo on 
the voltuni^ and Monte Coadno, also saw the enemy either within their 
walls, or at least Irefore them. 

In order to put a stop to this distress the Emperor once more 
undei^k <866) a great expedition against the Saracens, and finally 
forred tliem biu^k on Bari and Tamiito. In oirier to subjufMte Ban 
however a ficet was m.>c<»saiy', and after long negotiatinns this was 
eventually pkcid at his dis,>ONal by the Byzantines. Bv co-operation 
At this stage the two emperors and their vassals at Wt succeeded 
p ieb. 871) m breaking the power of Bari. On his way to Taranto 
however to lake this last bulwark from the Muslims the Emperor was 
comi»lled to fall hack cm Ilavenna, and this too through the treachery 
of the self-same paliy princes, whom he liad just rescued from the 
^'orcst distress. At the same time the 8ataccns appeared once niort\ 
this time on the w^lem «mt, and attacked Salerno, puslung forward 
also even as fer as Capua. I.oui!( sent help once more, and the Saracens 
were defeated at Capua on the Voltiirnu, H'hereupon they left Italy 
but only to return shortly afterwards with renewed fottes. They did not 
meet the Emi^rur again m the south. He died in 875 in Northern 
Italy, and with hia death all his suecessas appear to have vanished 

At this point Byaintium a<wuined the more] heritage of tlie 
Carolmgian and profited by his deeds. Tlie further stru^ with the 
Shells and tlicir final expulsion from Italy belongs to the meat 
Byzantine restoration under tile Macedonian emperors of the Bnsilian 
dyniisty. A few wordi only may here be added in regaid to tlm con¬ 
clusion of the Saracen domination on Itidiaii soil With the consent 
of the resident, tlie Byzantines, who were np to that time stationed 
m ^yrorusc had also settled in Bari. The loss of SyTOCusc in the 
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}’ear 878 was certainly a seTcre blow ; Calabria and Taranto were 
still in the hands of the Muslima, and the Adriatic too was not safe 
from theiu^ Basil was however the first tu succeed in defeating the 
Saracens at sea* to land in CulabrJa, conquer Taranto {880) and a few 
years later to expel the last remnants of the Saracens froiii Qilubria^ 
Thus Southern Italy became once more a portion of the Byzantine 
Empire. The subsequent attacks of the Saracens in this quarter were no 
more than episodes, althongh the coa^t towiis were again occasionally 
laid under tribute to the Saracens, and tlie constant .strife between 
Saracens and Byzantines did not in fact cease until the Nomianjj 
conquered both contending parties. 

Til rough the downfall of Bari, the Sanicens' boj^e of attack for 
Ceiitml Italy had naturally been shifted* They came now exclusively 
from the ^Vest* The small Lombard States^ rendered shrewd by their 
experiences in the past, hod made a treaty with the Sicilian SaracenSj 
on which account the latter, from 875 onwurds, directed their raids 
principally towards the north, and harassed the pope^ In 878 Pope 
John VllI was even compelled to pay the Saracens a tribute, in order to 
purehasc a short period of rest and quiet. For several years thereafter 
the Saracens succeeded once again in gaining strong bas^ on the coast 
and in the interior, ns, for instance, in the niountains to the north of 
Benevento and on the right bank of the Garighano at IVajetto. 
Kspecially from the latter point they still undertook numerous plundering 
expeditions through Central Italy up to the gates of Rome; Monte 
Cassino too, which they had not previously entered, was looted and 
destroyed in the course of one of these raids. It was not until 9lo 
thaL thanks to the initiative of John X, the mmp on the Gorigliano was 
destroyed. Thus ended the reign of Islam on Itoliau soib though we 
still bear of many a later piratical eKCursion. 

Owing tu the irregukr nature of the Saracenic raicU in Southern 
Italy, the evenb in Sicily and on the mainland have hod tu be pourtrayed 
separately, but it is easy to the inner connexion of the two. The 
subset^uent march of events can be given without further ceremony in 
eonnexiun with the history of the island. The Muslim command here 
hud been in the meantime changed^ On the ruins of the Aghlabid 
dominion the Fiitiniitc Mahdi had founded a new and pruntising State; 
Uie Amtis and Berbers of Sicily seemed apparently to have submitted 
with a good gnun? to the new order of things in their nativa cmintiy 
(910), but the fact soon made itself apparent, that the goveraor sent by 
Miihdl was not equal to the situation. Tlie Saracens of Hieilys under 
the leadership of the Arab Amir Ahmad ihn Ij^urhub, thereupon dcclnied 
their independence and named ibe Abljasid Caliph instead of the 
Farimite in their pulpit prayers (918)* But such a period of unityt 
patched up in times of need, between Berbers and Arabs, never Ituited 
lung, A% early as 9I6 the Berbers gave tip tile unfortunate Amir to 
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the Oiliph to be cruelly executed, niid Slcilv bcwinie once jtiore n 

proiiiiiie of the Fatimite Eitipiie (917). 

TIuis stiT^hencd llie Fiitimitci^ Hgabi coiiimeticcd their uimtitral 
tnfw from Afrim and Sidly, and the BvTUUitine# purch/ised peace for 
their t^ts for some time by a treaty with Malidh The latter iec^>up«] 
hiiiiiielf tor this in tlic north, \a- plundering the district of Genoa and 
the town Itself in 9Ai and 935, at the same time i«.sx.allv honouring 
Lorsica and Sardinia with a visit * 

Ihese yeans were not happy ont« for Slcilv; one un^rrupulou* 
governor the Mannc upper da&iea to revolt, whilst another 

subjec^ them in an unprecedentedly bloody struiKle. Thereafter a 
‘T rule of the Arab Hasan ibn All, 

hsSJS ^ *>ntroste;l with the go.-eroorsl.ip by the s,;co>id i^timite 
l^hmgcd to a family called Banu Hbi-l-Husaiu, «„d the 
harimite to the Kalb; he and bis successois and relatives who ruled 
after him therefore e^led the Kalbites, a brilliant dvnostv, .mder 
whom aJI the^fts of civilisation kgan to collect and take shape, wliich 

Tile energetic Amir repressed the particularism which militate-d 
nfeaiiist sure^ful developinciiU and thii» created the foundations of a 
we»*ixgulatcd and more or le«t indeiieiidciit State. ITic Fatimite were 
shrewd enough to restrict their choice to meniliers of the race of Banii 
'Whenever a new governor was rftjuiiiqd, witliout however 
(Kmiittiiig too much pnvate power to arise by so doing. tWlv related 

h^pt, th^ swuiing Hiemselvt, against any clforta at indepimdence 
mi the part of the Am.r for the time being. But apart from thin 
the goveroor hiwl complete fre.^lom, es^pedaliv sinre the Fafimites ha^j 
removed their capital to Egj-pt. In this wa,- the Amir of kilv acted 

the Amir of Saimwin,, r„ the foreign 
policy of lalimitcs moreover Sicily played in the long run « more 
anti more important jiart, especially sini^. the Fatimite^ had become X 
leading .Muslim power i„ the costein .Mediterranean territoiv and wIto 
engaged in constant stnigglt^ with the B^^iantiiies for suprem’aev 'l1,h 
howerer ran only tor the present Iw hrieflv touched uponf ' 

Hasan .bn Al, reigned until, JK>5. l)nrii.g hk role renewed fights 

took pWm ( aJabnn and Apulid^in fact the Bvmnlines even ventured 

on a landing m Sicily, but in the year 963 the Greek (leet whs?, 7^ 
destroyed off Mesaina. But shortI'v idler, when tlie conoueal r 
WOK imjiending, the Fatmiites concluded terms of i.lh 
awl thus Italy also ohtaimd a perirKl lif rest froni i ^ ”)a«]tium 

oil allianw WA.S even made with them teiiiraimrikr ul,* '****^^ 

.r u... (HI. II b.,„„ i. 
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Thi?. Htmiige friendnliip mkih camt to an eud* and in the dccailes 
before and aflet tlit year 1000 wo come across thx Knlbite Aiiilr lignin 
in Southern Italy. In Sicily however the populatton experienced years 
of progress and prosperity under iutelligent rulers. The general welfare 
wjtft shewn most completely iu the households of the Amirs. The 
nmterifti prosperity of the Orient of the time* the refined style of living, 
the rich iiiteliectiial life of Court circles in ItfigdAd^ Cordova and Cairo, 
were also to he met with in Palermo, whose best priori conraKpondfi to the 
reign^ unfortunately but toO short, of the Amir Yiii^uf (98ft-99d), But 
immediately after YusuTs dccesise uidicatlons began tu appear which 
shewed tliat the Kalhite dynasty had pas^sed its highi^ point of 
e^celleiice- Yusuf was rendered Incapable of holding the rdns of 
governiiieiit by a stroke and his son JaTar (993-1019) wm not fortunate 
in his methodhi. The uppusition between Aialis and Bcrlx^rs, never quite 
extinct^ now' started up again. The revolt which followed ended with 
the expulsion of the B^tjers and the execution of a brotlier of the A min 
who \wi led them. Ja"far was however compelled to yield to another 
revoUj carried out by another brother. Thus weakened inwardly Sicily 
was no lunger able en'octively to resist the variotiN hostile naval pow'cri, 
such ns Hy^^iitium and Pisa, which threatened it; and early in the new 
century the Stctliari fleet suffered various defeats. It was not mitii the 
ZiricLs allied themselves with the Sidliau^ that^ during iti third decode^ 
more extended raids cnuld be undertaken again^ the Byzantine lauds^ 
but these too always ended in defeat. 

Added to these defeats there followed^ from lOSo onwards, a civil 
war, which waM the beginning of the end of the dyiuLsty and ahiO of the 
sway of Islam in Sicily* On this occasion the trouble was not between 
Arabs and Berbers^ but was the cousequeiiee of the expuLsion of the 
latter- ITie Iferbera had to be replaretl by otlier troopa, and these of 
com-he cost luonieVt ^ tlnil the taxes lind to be rois^. 'I'he native 
population thereupon tot>k up amis. Tias AinTr Ahmad at this stage 
Hpplieii to Byrmitiiim fur as^l-stance^ whiUl the rebels, who wxjre led by a 
brother of tlie Aunr, called in the help of the ZTrids. Hie Bysiontine 
general Maniakes, in w hose army were numerous Normans^ gaitieil battle 
after tvitiJe (10<J58—l&Kl), but then experienced difficulties with the 
Normans on acf^<Hfnt of his bad treatment of them, and also fell out with 
Stephanos the leader of the Byzantine Heet, so that aU the fruits of tlieir 
vietories were lost to the Bystan tines (up to llHS), The native popu¬ 
lation too hiui in the meantime forced the Zfrids, on account of their 
licentious behaviour, to return to Africa, so that there would i^Uy lia%'c 
Ixjen a gt>od field for the revival of the Kalhite rule* 

In the course of this general fight, each party agaill^Jt the others, the 
individual minor magnates and the towns hod leaded to right for 
tlieiiiselves^ ao that Sicily emerged from the great war tio longer aa an 
undivideil State, but as a conglomerate of petty principalitit^ and civic 
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roptiblies, dl ffiutuaUy at variance with each other. Oae main aiitngonism 
WM in evidenffi among these States, the same that had called forth the 
wtiole avil ww; the oppositiop between the Arab aristocracy and the 
na ivw a o had been converted to Islain, The former coiigretmted 
a«^ Syracuse, the latter at Giigenti and Castrogiovanni. Tlie leader 
of -^1* waa Ibn ath-Thimna. Being defeated fav the opmwiiig party 
he cdled Normans into the country in 106l'i these had iathe 
m^tjme founded a vigorous State on the mainlnnd. The Norman 
conquest, the de^la of which are given elsewhere, was completed in 1091. 

^ ^taly is therewith at an end, the expansion Liu 

’**-“™*^* IB now thrown bacls on Africa. The process 

a few ™tuRB longer in Spain, but here too Idam remained 
r h\^^ng, of culture which were given 

tetnporar}^ I^^Uiiuitic dements are at least as importACt 
as the influence of the East during the time of the CrmadJT^ The 
mg injuries which the constant Saracen scourge inflicled on Europe 
must not be exagj^ted, for the Saracens did only what even- ChristiS^ 
mimtnne power of that period held to be jusdaoble. Robbon- and a 
trade in sW were as li^timate on one aide as on tlie otlier. ‘ A« far 
as their dee* were concerned the opponents were evenly matched. It 
only kter on that the western land produced from its own inner 
^tch whilst ^0 East has never since attained a higher 

pitch of excellence than that which immediately followed the SaiScen 
expansion. ■ 
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OHAPTER XIII. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF HERACLIUS TO 717. 

Bb-sipei; Coii^^tAiitinc, who had bt^en hi» colleague since 61HcracHu^ 
left foiir^fons fay Martina—TheodoftiuB, who was deaf and dumb, Herachuu^ 
who had fawn crowned in 6B3, David the Gaisar, and Alartin the fwAi/i.-p- 
and Constantine twenty-eight and Hemcliu« only six¬ 

teen) he desired by Ill's will that they Hhould enjoy equal rights, w'hile 
Martina received the honours of an empress and a mother from both* 
Relying upon this provision, Martina claimed to exercise the practical 
sovereignty herself: hut the people would not permit thLs^^ on the gruund 
that a wontan could not receive foreign envoys, and compelled her to 
leave the govern ment to her j^tepson. Antidpating ™ch a result, 
Heraclius Lad entrusted a large sum to the patnarch Pyrrhus for her 
beueht: but, Fhilagnus the treasurer having discovered this and informed 
Constantine, Pyrrhus was for™! to surrender it. Aa the Emperor was 
sudering from consumption (which cauMd him to n^ide at Chalcedon), 
Fhilflgrius, fearing to be left exposed to MartinaV vengeanra?, persuaded 
him to send a donative to the soldiers through Valentine the Amieiiian, 
the couitnandcr of Philagriu*'' guard, urging them to protect his two sons 
and maintain their claim to the succession* Valentine however uwd the 
money to gain inHuence for hiiuself: and after Consftnntine’B death 
(Si- May 041) Philagrius wafs forcibly ordained and banished to Septum 
(Ceuta), and many of his supporters were flogged, without oppcMition 
from the army, though Martina tried to attach it to her son^s cause by a 
further donative in the name of the dead Eiuperor. But in coiiseijuencc 
of her inccstuoiiif marriage and her attempt to exclude Constantine from 
power she was exceedingly unpopular, and by the nialevDloice of her 
enemies she was now accu^ of poi^nitig hidi. ^ aleiitiue, who Imd either 
originated this report or inied it for hJs own purpi>M 5 , pliced himself at the 
head of a military force iti Afia, occupied Cbalce^lon on tlie pretext that 
the lives of CoasLaotine^ sons were in danger, and sent instructions to the 
troops in the provinces not to obey Martina, while the Empresw brought 
the army of Thnoce to defend the capital. 'Fo allay the commotion, 
Heraclius prodnecd his elder nephe w, Henidius^ a boy of ten, to w^hom 
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this wood of tli4i erth«, ^wnre thfil 
t^childmi sliouJd sulfer no harm ; he even took the bov to ChaJcedoii 
«‘riie ^uraiice to \ dentine litid hk oniu'; liut, though 

thnnitl^'‘lf?'n™'' the Hopport of 

thL ^pitftL But tlie country round Gideon wa.^ cohered with vine- 

f belonged to the dlirons uf Constantinople; and, 

army produce was iwptd by VdcirtineV 

tteaii/^4Vn T''f ■ '*" directing their attack 

w]' , pntnareh Pyrrhus, who was the strangest Nupportcr of 

cin^Ctine"^ “fcctned in the murder of 

TJ.-. '''«'='tiiig o» the wronation of tlie young fiemcliuB, 

nepliew-^u/th ^ ordered PyrrJias to crown his 

th£ hiiiMdf ! ri Hccordirig to cmrloiii he should do 

thraiTI T J’ Augustus the uuTiie of Constantine, 

though to disbnguiKji him from his father he wa, popuLirly known IS 

^nstans (Sept.). The feeling ngdnst PyTfJius was huElyer slid uimhatetl 
and, after a nioh Jmd vainly «,nght him in ti.e cathedral, and in reTm^ 
«uietiiniy, on the following night he kid his stole on the 
altar 11 token of leave-taking (SH Sept.), mid after hiding for a time 

neither resigned nor Iwen 
depnvid, Paul was ordained to succeed him ((,)cl.>. 

being appointed Count of tlm oj;. 

for hrfir'^ a pro,„ise tliat he should not be eailed to ncegunt 

S^t hi Tn^' ""T t ^Jod from exile, mid 

that hiH soldim should reemve a donative. The Ckesar iJadd wus then 

nmroh“f r Tiberius, and Valentine 

marohed to Cappadmia to act against the Arol;H. 

. boH-ever of sliurt dumtion. Tha troops ia Cappmtocia 

produced a letter purporting to have i«en written hV MarlKo a 
ttrtam David, in which he wte. uiged to attack Valentine, mam' 
Martina, and defnisc Constaii*. Solilicrs and people ro* against S 
KmprcKs under the kaderehip of Theodore the^Anncnian. X, hav W 

t exhibited dl over the easltro provinces. t)n 'iWlore's return to 
Lonstautinopk Martma was l.y decree of the Senate deprived of Jn^ 
ongue, and Hci^ms and I'ibcrius of their nosc«, and «icv were dl 

All thM niiifll have been done at the iiistigatiun of vilentiiic who 
^cr un^uc^^ful o^mtions against the Amirs r^unied to Conitauthionie 

«tp. o Constans, I wo years klur ins tymniiical acts led to a 
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popular duiiiig whkK he wai and behenjrlijd^ 11 in iiiilitarv 

ooininatKl was gi ven to llieodore (046)^ 

l"he Arabs Itrst invaded Asia Minor during the eouimotloiis of 641 
In 645! a plan of \'alentine for a combined attack on them was frustrated 
by hisi defeat; but Tlieotlore and l*rocopius penetrated as far os Bjitaae, 
and an Annenian force oocupied Aoiidaand nearly reached Edessa before 
they were routed. In 643, \ alentine having returned to Constantinople^ 
the enemy again entered Asia Elinor, and Ambissus capitulated to 
‘Uniair. In 644 IMublwiya^ amir of Syria, took and plunder^ Euctiaita; 
and in 646 after besieging Caesarea for ten day^ he ravaged tlie neighlxiiir- 
hood, returned^ and Ibrced it to pay tribute, afteni'oriL vainly attacking 
Ainoriunn (.>n this expedition he fomid the Cilician fortresses deserted 
and left gnrri-sons in them till his return^ but in 647 Inid them destroyed. 
In 649 llahibt aiid in 6ol Busr, raided liiiauria, and in G51 Sufyfin also 
invaded Homan territory' from Gemionicea^ while in 649 Mu^tiwiya 
places 1 a fleet on the sea and plundered COnstantiu in Cyprus, but 
retreated on tlie approach uf a Eomoji fleet under Cacoris^us the 
chainl)eriaiiii 

Those were only plundering expeditions: but almut 647 ^labib 
occupied Melitcne, Sozopetra, and Adatai and, as the war had gone 
against the Homans, Constaiis in flol sent Procopius to treat for peace 
with Mu*rtiA-iya (the Caliph Othman was ignored), and a truce was made 
for two yearn, the Emperor paying tribute and leaving Gregory, the 
nephew {jf Ileraclius, ns a hostage. 

The truce (>f 6ol wi\s In^rdly more than nominal; for the secession of 
Annenia led to the Emperor's expedition to that country (6o£!] and to 
the outbreak of ftesh hostilities there, and after the expiration of the 
armistice the war was renewed on a larger i^enJe than before. Great 
preparatifjns were maile by Mii^awiya for an attack by sea and land 
upon Constantinople He himself, starting fi-om Melitene, took Ancyni 
and tuivanced to Dorylaeom (653), destroying ah the fortresses on the 
way* Meanwhile ships were being liastily built at Alexandria, Tripdis^ 
and other places ^ and in (kj4 a fleet under Abol-A^war after occupying 
Cyprus pillaged Cos, Crete and Itliodes (where the famous colossus, iong 
since fallen, was broken up and sold to a Jew), But, while the w'ork 
wjLs going on at Tripolis, two lloiiion brothers, Mu'awiyaTi slaves, 
liberatfd the prisoners, and with their helji killed the governor and his 
gumd^ biinit the ships, mid c^^caped by sea to Roman territory. ^Iii^awiya, 
who was probably recalled by the news of this disaster, did notiung tills 
year beyond taking a fortress near ?ilelttene: but the naval preparation 
were not given up, and in spring 655 Ahu'l-AVar sent to Phoenix 
in Lycia, a place cdvbmted for cypresses, lo cut wood for sliijibuilding, 
where he was joineii by the Jz^^ptian ships under ‘Abdallah. Hut the 

^ The detail mid e1irt>{inlu|^y tif events liter ihe death of Herariiai arc very 
duuhtfuk 
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twial policy of the Antb^ had forced the Romans also to institute a 
lug f eet; and the iovaderb were attacked bv the Emperor in 
pei^n, who woB accompanied by hb brotiier, Theodwius. In the battle 
' 'Z' ® *** Arabs were victorious, the Roman Beet being almost 

destroyed and Constana with difficulty escaping in disguise; but the 
»s» laving attained their object^ retiutiedL Mu^awiya at the sflrm; 
tinit mnde^ expedition by iBnd ta fur ^ Caesama; but in <>o6 the 
murder of Othmon and the civil war which followed put an end to bin 
fellies, and he at last glad to buy peace by paying tribute (659). 
m Empe-ror used the respite to reduce some Slavonic tribes, some of 
whidi he transfe^ to Asia to aasist in the defence against the Arabs. 

hoti crowned his eldest son. Constantine, ns Augustus in 
Apr. (io4, and in (>o9 conferred the same dignity on his two vounoer 
Heiachiis and Tibeiios, and had his In^ilher Theodosius ?ut 
to d^th on a clia^ of conspiracy (659). lids made him verv un* 
p^u^ both witli the citiswiiB and with the army; he was greeted In the 
Streets with the appellation “Cain,*- and nt Inst, finding life in CV>nstanti- 

!!!!r l«rlwp daiigeroiis, although war Imd again broken 

out^th ^e .\mhs, resolved to leave his capital and devote hh attention 
to restoring the im^nal power in tlie West, for which the disunion 
among the UmUrds after the death of Ariperl (661) afforded an 
obvious op^i^ity. In 662 he iuvoded the duehv of Benevento, and 
several cities with little or no resistance. He failed indeed before 
tbe strong town of Arore^; but he stormed Luceria, wbid. he razed 

hv Benevento itself, which waii defended 

l^j Duke Romuald in person. Here he was met bv a vigorous defence, 
and, having hi^id that Griinoold was maidiing to his son s assklonce, 
mi receiving his sister Gisa as a hostage, and 

An “ttcnipt to attack Capnn was foiled by « .lefcat 
«it!idrew to -Vaples for the winter. spring 

if deft^ted. Conslans tlien ahamloued all thought 

sreured against attack bv tlie passion of 
Gj^ betook himiKtif to Rome, and was met by tlie Pope and clenn- sis 
miles from the city, which he entered on 5 Jn'lv, the fin^t Emperw who 
hod been seen m riic ancient capital for 190 veare. He ntlended seirioe 

luel'rfoi'rf F impressive 

.™,TH «PI>^pnating oU the bronze oTnaiiienU that be 

T rf.: This k.t whS; 

Swm Ift the rest 

nn t. a Stay of twelve days he returacil to Naples, and then went 

F' ■ 7c^ threatened by the Aralis, and setthil at Svnwiise, 
Vfri^ bimsdf to organise mcasmes for the flefence of Sidly and 

Mnca. l or this purpose heavy butdciia were laid on his Italian and 
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Kjcilian tjubje^rb: but he was so &tr suecesaful that iu> furtber invfisiop 
of Sicily wiLS tnade while he Hved^ and in Africi^ though the patrician 
Nicephonis is said to Imve been defeated in 665, no peimianent conquest 
was effected till after hb death. Fronj Syractise he seat for his wife end 
sons; but, as this foreslwdowcd a transfec of the seat of govemiipcnt, 
the eitiswns^ headed hv Andrew the chaniberiaiii and the patricinn 
Theofloro of Colon]a, refused to let them go. 

It was not only at Constantinople that Constazis was unpopular^ and 
in 668 a plot was formed among those who surrounded hini, one of 
whom^ Andrew^ son of Troilua, while the Emperor wna bathing, poured 
an unufiual quantity of soap over his face ao as to blind hinij and then 
killed him bv striking him on the bead with a silver ewer (15 July). 
The army prxxrlaimed as emperor an Armeniiui named Mzhe?!!, who is 
said to have Ixdch of high character^ but seems to lia%'e had no other 
recommeiidali on except good looks i and w^as reluctant to accept the 
honour. His elevation foimd no favour clsewhetCt the armies of Italy, 
Sardiniap and Africa nnitetl to overthrow him\ the rebellion collaps^ 
(Feb. 669)*, and the a^siai^in iVndrew^ Mzhezh himndf, and hb chief 
adherents suffered death, among them the patrician Justinian, whoso 
young son, Gennanuap afterwards patriarch, was mvitiiated. 

Before turning to the eastern war it ih necessaiy to speak of the 
military and aduiinistrative orgctnifiation which by a process we cannot 
trace in detail had been growbig up during the reigns of Heraclivi-s and 
Constant. The co-ordinatiuii of civil and military oiiicials instituted by 
Diocletian had been greatly iiiodifi«l by .Iinatinian, who in many place# 
combined both functions in the hand# of one man. From this time the 
civil governors, where they still existed, gradually became subservient to 
the military power, and the process vras completed by the Persian and 
Saracen invasions, which made luilitaiy rule a necessity, while the loss of 
the eastern provinces caused a new distribution of force#, and therefore 
new atlmini&lrative dhisiDns. Hitherto Asia Minor had hatdly needed 
defence x and Ihe only large contingent permanently stationed tliere was 
a portion of the palatine troops under the magi^cr vniitum 
quartered in the uorth-w est, where in a district renching from FapldagoniH 
and Galatia to the TIcDespont they still remained under the name of 
imperial okffqmiim while their commander bore the title of 

Count. Of the countries under the magi^tr mtlHum ptr Orktitmi only 
Isauria and Cilicia remained; but, a# his troops were required to defend 
southern Asia Minor, thev w-ere also quartered in part of Cappadocia 
and the district to the west of it, but were still known na Ortratale^ 
(diviTaXi^aiy Farther west bv the Aegean was a Boctlon of the 'ihracian 
army wdiich had followed IleracUuii to the Persian war and were know'n 
as TktdCfJtHx but these were irnder the Anatolic genEnil+ Amienia and 

^ Por ti]i> expeditiDu of the young Ejnperor Bys- Xeit*chr. xvii, 4i5^. 

^ I inf^r tli«r il&lm fifmn ^flcliaelj 437. 

cfu :aL[tt. 
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Po^tix, imcl bt-eii priced by Justlnia,, undor h ,nagi^ 

m,htum /*T Jrm.’fnam ; and tJits* provintt-* nith Hdeiiopoutos anrf part 
Hf Cnppdcxra were stiJI occupied by the AniictiiaLi. I'hmre wm slilJ 

V, Ju^^Unian’i /,mrfor, and tile Aegean i^landN 

ofeyed the wmm^dcr of the naial fonx^ {mrabiM% who took the 
p .uv ot Just,mm.»and also eserriaed jurisdiction, 
at for some purposes over moat of the wutli roast of Asia Minor'! 

^dled ft theme {64^% «nd the title of the 
<^P<*rny69. Illvrirum was 
t^ Z.l ' still ruled in 11i««alonici, exereising 

mihtaiy as ^dl as civ,I powm. Ilie provincial gmemors .nnW 
reiiiHiiwl «a minor judicial offirers, but the virar, of the dincies hS 
disjvpiawvd (Jf the great civil Aiuctiomiric-,, the eity^preefecl, the 

t|i«w»tor retail,fd their old 
titles, but the ftmes targfliomim was now known m Tat? 

T^**”«* (treasurer), while the 
pnitfect of the Last may have survived under some other tiUe, with 

fS !i «fluc^ functiom. The general lendemy of these dianges was to 
alKdi^h the .ieiK-ndenee of «ne official on another, and bring them all 
into direct relation to the Emperor* ^ 

X !lUT STu^- to renew the war. 

* '’3 Wil erected nothing; hut in 6(32 tim Romans 

i» ^ Anatolic theme to the M'est, ‘Abtl- 

rndtahman, wn of the cdvbraU'd Khxllid, could ativance i„ Gfi* to 
I oloiim (Arehdms), where he wintered, and in 663, after failing in an 

tliL hw,d*t|uartere of the AmitoJics, which waJs foreed to mpitulatc, took 
Po«.,mis and, after an unsuccessful attack on another forliliil place, Cius 
POT^itnum, and Smyrna Having been joined hy some of the Slav 
, IS *, e ii^m ft'intered in Komim temtorv, and then returned to 

III 666 Malik luade « raid from Adata and wintered in Homan 
territurv', and in GftJ Busr ravaged the district of Mexatmlis, wis^t of 
Mditc^e, while another force wintered at Antioch in 1’i.sidia: bit in fi68 
he rebellion of Sapor, now general of tlic Armenian, gate im ^2 
for a more dangerous attack. Sapor sent St-nrius .L i® 

Ofilinal^ to ask n>r the Caliphs support; andlS, hearing of ILThe 

M>I Jw,>d«i,W In favnnr «f Snrpn,; who wii 

I,''"'""' "■‘r'■j i*“ »f 

on the road to Hexapolis, where Sapor them was, the romniandant of 
ll.e cerntarid jnrisJicUon of the leiraJ 
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which still hflci for the Eiirporort and Imving iiistruetod this ottiiier to 
watch for Sergius aikI arrest hini if he passed that way, wc«t on to ii 
place called Anuiesia. Here Sergius was brought as a prisoner, luid 
Andrew avenged the insult t» himself by having him mutilated and 
then hanged. Sapor now advanced to Ilajdrianopolis in Itithynia; and 
lilu^awiva ient Fad^a to his Hsiistance, while Constantine sent Nice¬ 
phoros to oppose him. But, while Sapor was riding before the «alK 
his horse bolted and dashed his head against the gate, which caused hU 
diAth. Ills men then rttunied to their allegiance: and Fadala, who had 
otily rtaiched Hescapolis, was obliged to ask for reinforcenietils, which 
were sent under Mu’awiya’s. son, VaaTd, while a fieet under another VazTd 
supiKjrtcd the army. The Arabs advaiiecd to Chaledinii, and in spring 
669 crossed toT'limce and attacked Coiistaatiiiople, which was defenderl 
by Coustautine (usually known as Pogonatus), now reigning Emperor. 
No :$eriou» siege was however ujiderlakotv; and in the sumincr pestilence 
aad lack of food compelled them to retire: bnt on their way H^ck they 
took Amoriuni, in which a garrison was placed. During tlie winter 
however Andrew surprised tlic town by night in deep snow and slew the 
.-Vrabs to a man. 

In 67<1 Fmlala came again by sea to the Ptopntis and wintered nt 
Cyziini*; and during tlie years 6^-671 other lesser raids took place. In 
672 Bust carried oil’ numeroufl prisoners, and in 673 another great elfort 
was made, A fleet under Itlahomet wintered at Smyrna, and another under 
Jyais ill Lycta, with which an army under Sufv^ GO-operat«l, lUid a 
colony WHS settled in llhodcs, while an attack on Constantinople was 
being* plaimeil, to meet which Constantine prepared tiresbips provided 
with Greek fire, the invention of the Syrian architect Callinicus. < tn the 
arrivnl of rehifurceinents the eouihinqii fleet appeared before CoQstaiiti- 
imple in spring 674, and after occupying Cyitcus assailed the city without 
ainvw a from Apiil to September, and returned to Cyzicua for the w inter. 
'I’he sftHH? year Fadrda mid "Abdailljih in Crete; and other ex- 

{KKlitioiis nubile cvei^'^ year w ithotit iimportant result * but meanwhile 
the deet iit CyziciiH attacked Constantinople eaidi year doT^ii to ifll\ 
n hen the loss in inon and ship compelled It to ^^ilhdmw. On lU return 
it s&ulferetl severelv from a storm off the Pam phylion tTOtisti what remaineil 
of il was attack^ by tlie division of the Romiin tleet whieh fmni the 
town iy( CibsTii in Pamphylia was ealled CibjTrlmeoLac, and lew^ if JinVj 
ships retonitd home^ This disauiter aiul the Maitlaitc iuvii.siun tjf 
Plicicnice ami Palestine (6T8) caused !Mii‘awiyii for the second time to 
biiv [jcace by paying tribute. The oniony in liliodes was now with¬ 
drawn, and the fortress of Camacha on the Eupiimtes, which the Amlis 
hud after two earlier unsucces^^fnl attempts taken In 679, restored^ The 
garrison in (\pms waas removed by Vivzid, bnt the isliuid continued to 

I The invitatJim Ib Uim hi to scud dejiutw^ to LoujUatiitEiiE^ple sIh^w# 

tlmt thL^ 9]€g^ liiil not list Wyaud bit. 
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pny Irjbute, l*he Inst raid was one m Liauria in the earlv part of G80. 
14^' been thus «eu«d oi, the ewt, tlic Khan of the Avars and 

other iMirbwan ruJens sent presents and marie Ireaties with the Eiiipemr. 

MeanwhiJe n theologiral controverHy which secnied likely to cause a 
dn-js,oi. betwe^ and and facilitate usurpations like that of 
rS' demanding the attention of the government. The di,- 
affi^ion of Egypt and the East arising from the Synod of Chalcedon 
had long been a menat^ to the Empire and had led'to Zeno’s attempt 
to restore union through the irenolikon and the attempt of Jtistiniaii 
to pliicftto the -Moaophysite* by the eondemnation of thc'lliree Chapters* 
but m neither ca« was permanent success attaLned. The rapid conquest! 

*1^“ »ittoiitioti of Heroclitis to this state of afloiTs, 

f patriareh Sergius, himself a 

to nan by birth, to whom it had occurred that the MoDophvsites iiiicht 
^■cept tlic expression “two natures” if satbificd that this did not imply 
two oiK‘rat,onH Uvipy,a,i). About 61S accordiiiglv Sereins wrote to the 
ipptian teeorge Atsas, one of the Padianist ^ion of the Mono- 
physite^ adherents of the palrinreh Paul of Antioeh. deposed in 578, 
asking for quotations in support of the doctrine of one operation, anr! 
suggesting a union on Intsis. Further steps in this direction were 
We>er presented by the Peraian occupation of Egypt. In 622 again 
Henurlius dui^ hiK Armenian campaign conversed with a Monophysite 
leader named Paul, to whom be propounded the doctrine of one operation, 
but ^thoul success. He then drew up on edict against Ptul, width was 
^t to Ai^idius ^Cypi™, ill which the doctrine of two operetiona was 
™ndemnc.d In whde m l^oi, he discui^ed the c^iestion with 
CjTus, bishop of Pluisis, who was doubtful on the point and wrote to 
aeigius for infurmalion. Scigias answered his objectiona and sent him 
a copy of a letter of Meniis of Constantinople to Pope V^gilius in which 
one operation was ^rted: by this Cyrus reems to have been sali.,fied. 
Con municntton with the hlast haring been restored in 628. Sifereimi sent 

Sinai,^who ex- 

pre^ his i^nt. 1 his oorrespondeticc and Menas’ letter were then 
rent to the Monophysite Paul at Thc»Hlosici]K,lis, 

After the nteoveiy of the East the plan of reconciliation was taken 
up j« fearnest In_. 6;» or Heracliiw met the patriareh Athanasius 
at Hiempohs m bjTia ^d promised him the oflicia] iiatriarehate of 
^tioch l.^cant ^mcVlO) if he would accept cmnininion with the 
CM^donmns on the d^trine of one opereticmi and to 

this he was re^y to con*^ ^ hut, though some Jarobite monasteries 

SSv d^th ^^**/-*«non, accepUx! tlie union, th! 

^tmrehs dtoth wrecked the >eygu, (figi ,., ^he Armenian 

tatliolicus, Ezra, came on the i«>irors invitaUon to Syria, was 

"f NisitiUu a,, p. W 4 , whom « 

doitin^whial fruni Iivinjf Iteretics. Ow^pmAls cLreual,^ ia euteiuibte. 
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induced to accept the eoianjuniua of the ChaJcedonian^ and on his 
tetun^ mtiBed the union at a s-ynod fit Tlieodoaiopolis, but without 
fotiually rccoguising the Synod of Chalcedou^ In BSS* on the death of 
the patrisLich GeoTge, Cjtus was appointed to the see of Alexandria and 
ituniediatelv opened negotiations with the chief Monophydte party in 
tlie city, the TheodoaHaiis, With tliese a unioii wa^ effecUxl by means of 
nine articles, in which the doctrine of Iw^o natures waa asserted witli a 
Cjualificniiont and one theandric operation maintained, while there w^ 
no acceptance of the Synod of Chalcedon or anathema against the Moiio- 
physite Icfiders (3 June 633 )l 

At this point oppcHiitioii arose. Sophronius, a PalestinLan monk, 
who was then in Alexandriai entreuted Cyrus not to make public pro- 
danmtion of the articles; whereupon Cyrus referred him to Sergius, to 
whom he gave liiiii a let ter. jVs Setgius was unable to con vince Soplironius, 
who was a inmi of great iiiHuence;, the attempt at union seemed likely 
to cause a new schism; nccordiugly he agreed to a compromise by which 
both cxprcBsionfi ** one operation’^ and *^two operations" were to be 
avoided; and Sophronius with a letter of explanation from Sergius 
returned to Jerusalem^ where earlj^ in 634* he was chosen patriarch. 
Sergius meanwhile TiTote to Cyrus in the sense of the compromise ; but 
Cyrost not w'ishing to undo his own work, did not suimefiiately mx.-ept iC 
Keceiving a rec|uest from Heroclius at Edessa to send tlic quotation in 
support of the doctrine of one operation and one will contained in the 
letter of Menas, Sergius did so, but suggested that the controversy should 
cease, lie then wrote an account of the affair to Pope llonorius, 
proposing that both expressions ^ one operation " and **lwo- ojjerations^ 
sahould be rejected as stumbling-blocks, but .‘?pecially reprobating the 
latter as implying the doctrine of two wills, which he eondemned as 
impious. In answer to this Honorius concurred in the baniHhmenl of 
both expressions, and maintained the doctrine of one will, the advocates 
of which are generally knowm oa Mouothdeles. SophroniuB now sent 
hLs synodic a] letter to the patriareha, in which in accordance witli the 
compact he avoided the expression -^two operations,"^ but strongly 
asserted the doctrine implied in it This letter Sergius ignored: hut 
Hoiiorius wrote to Sophronius begging him to let the dispute drop; 
and the messengers of Sophronius said that he would do so if Cyrus 
would do the Mine. To him therefore the Pope also sent a request to 
ceo^e pteoebing one operation, Sophronius however sent bishop Stephen 
of I3oru to Rome to trv to bring the Pope round to hi^ side; but the 
capture of Jeru^em (&J7) and his own death, w^bicb aiKJti foUawedt 
prevented any further action on his part, while in I'igJTi abiiiiflon- 
meni of the doctrine on which the union was built destroyed the union 
iyelf^ and the riolent meoflures used by Cyrus to enforce coiifonnity 
taodc matters worse than before, 

l"he next step on the part of Sergius was to compose the 
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in nhich the principles eontnitnjd in the letter to Honoiiiis were put in 
the shnpe « fontiftl confeisiuii of faith (636). HeracHus on his return 
from the Hast signed this document, {Uid it was posted on the waUs of 
St Soplda (autumn 638). A copy was sent to Cyrus who reeejvc-d it 
wuth veneration, and to Severinus who had been elected to the papaev 
afer the death of Honorius (Oct); while a synoti at Constantinople 
ihixiAtetied RpiriliinJ pcMiolfiet against anvone who asserted dther out 
op^tion or two oi^rations lliis was the W act of Scrgiii-s who died 
9 Dec. 633. As Severinus rajisted the EkihtiitJt, conKmiation of his 
WJM refustd, and Iiin t^njistsaries were detained in Constantinople- 
but on their allowing it to be unflemtood that they would otitain tiis 
ficceptani^f permission wi« given for his consctTation, which took olarti 
JJS May 64(J. ' / 

%ypt haring been cut off by the Arab invasion, the ouestiin 
T^lv,.ri Itself into a contest between Rome and Constantinople. 
Scveniius diisl two nionthh after his coiiKocmtion without acDL-ptinu: the. 

and his successor, John IV, wrote to the new patriarch i 
Iviriius to denounce it: whereupon Heraclius, now at the point of 
death, m a letter to the Pope disclfunied the responsibility for it, which 
he threw on Seigiua. A/lcr his dmth John wrote to Constantine iimia- 
taming the doctrine of two wills, explaining away fluiioims^ letter, and f 
asking for the removal of tlic Ekihesis. 'H.e ciriJ troubles prevented 
any further steps at the time; but the government of Constans -aVe the 
l’o(X‘ to undeisvtand that the ATi-ffirw would be removed f64S); ^ nd Pope 
nusxbre (consi^^d a4 Nov.) wrote to Paul of Cui.stantinople to 
ttjniplflir, that this lind not b«n done. He further repronched. Paul for 
having taken possession of the see whtui Pyrrhus iwd not been fonuallv 
1 ■'T'l Eni[>eror to suggest that Pyrrhus should bo 

tned at Rome, Sergius of Cyprus expressed his adherence in a letter to 
the 1 (S9 May 643): but his stmiigiest support came fro]l|L 

wiiere the exarch Gregory was contemplating rebellion. 

Tlie most resolute opponent of Monotlieletism whs MaximnlKiThi- 
mmidnte of Chn-^.iioUs, who had met Sophronius in Africiriortly 
before the Aleiuuidnne union, and bail now i^jaingone Uiither to X up 
opposition t^o the Here in the pr»a>iire of Gregory hi; llhl a 

dispute wi h rebus (July fH5), who, hoping by Gre^r^:-, hclX to 
obtain ^toration, ilwlared himself converted, and having gonX to 
Rome with ^(aximus, cotidenmcd the Ekthtrm and wto rereivwl bv Ihe 
Pofie with the honoure of a pitriarrh. Ji, GRJ several svi,<«ls were hlld 
m Afriai; and letters m condemnation of the were written to 

the Fofie, the tmpEror, and the palriureh, the last Iwinir sent 
the l^K.. Themlore forwardtri the Afritam letter with h remonstrant 

Lt’i:::"=p:n wi;: zXre d^L^^ 

Gregory reJielled in 6+7; but in 648 ho lt-!| in battle witti the Aralis- 
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ttdd Pyrrhus, having nothing more to hope from iht party of Maximum, 
went to Eavenna and made his peace with the government by recanting 
his recantation. Thetjdore then solemnly deposed and aitatheinatised 
him in St Petcr''a. Meanwhile, as the fkthesit had only shifted the 
dispute from operations to wills, Paul made another attempt on the 
same liiiea to restore peace. An imperial edict, knoa^ aa the Type, was 
nt his instigation put forth, by which the EkthcsU was abrogated and 
all couttoverEy on either question forbidden under heavy penalties (648); 
and, when the papal representatives refused to accept this, they were 
punished bj' imprisonnietit, flogging, or exile. 

Theodore died in May 649; and hi* suixessor, 5(artin, who wa* 
cuhseernted without awaiting the imperial ccniHrmatton (5 July), iin- 
ntediaiely held a synod in the Lateran, which asserted the doctrine of 
two wills, dem.tbnc^ all who maintained one operation or one will, and 
condemned tB'- '' Ekthrjtti and tbe Type, and Sergius, Pvirhus, Paul, 
Cyrus, and ii \ifiaAoTe of Fanui (5-31 Oct.). The synodal acts were 
sent to the Eiipieror; and Paul of lliessalonira, who refused to accept the 
Ruidan theolS't^ was declared deposed by a letter of the Pope. 

Martin by'4u* illegal conseenttion and flagrant disregard of the edict 
had defied the Eibperor; and the answer of Constaus, acting under the 
advice of Paul, was to send the chamberlain Olympius to Italv as exarch 
wdth orders to find out the general disposition towards the Type, and, if 
it should be favouniblc, and if the local army supported him, to arrest 
Martin, whom the Emperor did not recognise as Pope, liave the Type 
read in all tlie diiirehes, and make the bishops sign it; but, if not^ to 
wpt till a stronger force could be cuUectcd. Olympius however, observing 
Jfte state of aflkirs at Home, preferred to play the port of Gregory, 
jjiid nccoidingly came to an understanding with the Pope and threw ofl 
^jjl^ance to the Emperor, Some time nflerwaids he died in Sicily, 
whither he had gone to repel an Arab invasion; and after the imperial 
authority was thus restored in Italy, the new exarch, ITieodure Calliopa;;, 
entered Rome with an army (15 June 653), and arrested lilartiii in the 
Latcroii church {17 June) on cliaiges of sending a letter and iiionev to 
Arabs and of disrespect to the Virgin (i.c. NestorianismX At mid¬ 
night on the ISth he was removed from Rome, conveyed to Miscnuni 
(1 July) and placed on board ship far Constantinopk, which after a 
short stay in Nasos he reached (17 Sept,). He was kept in prison till 
aO Dec., and then brought before the Senate. Being ill from the voyage 
and the long confinement, he was carried to the court in a litter. ITie 
charges of usurpation and disobedience, the real ground of hi^ arrest, 
were kept in the background, nnr do we hear anything more of those 
made against him at Ruiue; but he was accused of complicity with 
Olympius. Next, after the Emperor had been consultetl, he was first 
exposed to the public gore in the entrance-hall of the building, 4Uid then 
placed Li a gallery overlDokisl by a liall in the palace where Constans 
o. Man. n. vttt. n. cn. xin. vn 
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'fa.H; hfw a crowd nius allowed to Hurroimd him. The treasurer uftcr 
again consulting the Emperor lidiillj ordered him to be deprived of his 
pontifical head-dresis ns not being lawful Pope, and delivered to the 
pnicfect to be beheaded. Ho waa then stripped naked except for one 
tom gnrinetit and dragged with a chain round his neck over rough 
atones to a common pririon with & sworti in front of him, and thence 
to the praefeet's proetorfum, where he was cliained to the jailer: tut in 
the evening the praefcct sent food witli an assumnee that the sentence 
would not be executed, and the chains wenne removed. UTie sentence had 
in fact been liaswd in order to frighten him into submission; and after 
Pauls death, which shortly followed, unsuccessful attempts were made to 
extort a statcnient that Pyrrhus, who hod returned to Constaiitinople 
after his reconciliatiun and was seeking rufttonitioii, had^jcanted under 
coinpuWoti at Home. Ne^'erthelesa P\Trhu# was mtoj^, but died on 
^\'hit Sunday following (1 June B54). As all attempts t] educe .Martin 
to conmumicate with the clergy of Coiistaritinople were) 'n, he was on 
15 Mar, removed to the house of a scribe, and thence 1] Apr. to a 
ship, in which he was wnveyed to Cherson in the C ra ^15 May), 
where he remained till his d^th in Sept. 655, compl mg bitterly of 
the tack of food and the neglect of his fru'tids at Hom^to send supplies. 

5Inrtin liad however better reason to complain of the fickleness of 
the Homans. At the time of his arrest the exarch had ordered the 
clergy to elect a new pope; and after a year’s resistance they yielded, 
mid (10 Aug. 654) Eugeuimi was comwerated to the papacy. The new 
Pope sent envoys to Constantinople without a letter; and these com* 
municaled with the new patriarch, Peter, under a comjjrornise. ilt 
hwl been implied in the Tyfie that the expressions “one will” and “ twq 
wills" were botli in a sense correct: and, though this doctrine had been, 
condemned by the Bjmod, the envnya acquiesced in it (655). Peter then 
seqt a synodical to the Pope in which this principle was stated; but 
popular clamour compelled Eugenios to reject it. 

.Maximus lind since 645 been living in Rome; and, as he was 
believed to have been the chief instigator of Mnrtiii’s resistance, it was 
thought that, if he could Ire iitducc<l to submit, the cause would be won. 
Accordingly an tinperinl comm]»i!oner who hod been sent to order 
Eu^nius* to communicate with Peter tried to persuade Ifasimus to 
accept the Type; and on his refu.snl he was arrested and conveyed to 
Constantinople, where he wa» brought before the treasurer and Senate 
and accused of ail vising the miitlurn of Numidia to dbobev 

the orders of Hemclius to march against the Arabs in Egypt, of 
encouraging Gregon''s rebellion, of disrespect to the Emperor, and of 
anathematising the Type (655), During part of the jirocecdings the 
patriarchs Pater of Constantinople and Maecdoiiiiis of Antioch, who 
resided in the capita], were present, and on Wliit Sunday (IT ,Mtty> 

*■ "rs» ^iTT^iviror ravvav “ muit be Eufreniiix, «Ii]cc Martin ms never rwc^iiM. 
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Peter mnile a f^pecial litteiiipt to induce him to accept the eoinpromise 
which Jiad satisfied the Romau envoys; but, as he rcftwed to yield 
anything, he was iiaiibhcd to Bizye in Thrace, On Aug, 65fi 
'Iheodosioa^ bishop of Caftiiirea in Bithyuia, ami two ^icnatora came to 
Bizye with an oiFer to repeal the T^ypo if he would commuiiicate with 
the Church of ConstAotinople; and on this being rejected Theodosius 
agreed to accept two wills and operatioufs that is without condemning 
the other doctrine according to the compromise; andj as Maximus 
insisted on the Emperor and the patriarch sending a profession of 
faith to the Popts llteodoaluB undertook to try to bring this shouts 
Maximus promised that^ if Theodosius worts sent to Eomet he would 
go with hiin^ but refused to accept one will and one operaiiou in any 
sense, Cnnstans would not concede this^ but made anothi^ attempt 
to win yinxinmi over. On 8 Sept, he was brought with great respect 
to the iiiona^ > y of Theodore at Rhegiunit and the next day Theo- 
dosiuti ajid t/ hy patricians came and promised him high honours if 
he would aciip^ tlie Type. This be also refused, and the jiatiicions 
assailed hini^^^lh blowj^ and abuse till pemuaded by The<^asius to 
dcifisti He W-nistlien conveyed under military gua^ to Selyntbria 
(14 Sept.), and rhence to Perberis. Five years later be whs brought 
before a synod at Constantinople^ anatheinatised with Sophronius and 
Martin, and Hogged. He was then deprived of his tongue and right 
handt taken to Lozica (8 iliine 661 b imprisoned. In this exile 
he died at the age of 8^ (18 Aug. 662). 

ITie Armenians had outwardly accepted orthodox coinmunton in 
but, when Constans in 648 ordered them to receive the Synod of 

i ludcedont they in a synod at Dvin openly reused. In 652^ the chiefs 
aving invited tiie Arabs into the country, Constaits came with an army 
pd lodged at Uviii in the house of the CathoHcus, Nerse^t who indUied 
to the Homan parly and from apponition to the chiefs proclaimed the 
Synod, but had ao little support that, when the Emperor returned early 
in 658, he wm forced to go with him and did not return to his see til! 
658. After his death in 6fiS no more wa,i heard of tlie union. 

V Italian, who succeeded Eugenius on 30 July announced his 
ordination to Cunstans and sent a synodical to Peter in which he 
conformed to the Type. Peter in answer wrote a letter in which the 
ounilicrs ^ luid tw^o^ applied to operations and wills were dcclart^ 
immaterial, the Emperor sent pret^nbi and renewed the pririleges of the 
Church of Rome, and Vitaiion^s name was inserted in the diptychs of 
Constantinople, which did not contain that of atiy of his pr^ecessors 
since Honorius, Peter's sueecssor, Thomas (17 Apr. 667-15 Nov, 669) 
Sent no synodical | but for this the Arab attack was afterwortlh alleged as 
areasDi]. The next twn patriarchs* John (KowfDoc. (>69--4ug. 676) and 
Coiisiaiitiiie (2 Sept. 675-9 Aug. 677 )t sent synodicals In which no 
reference wsis made to the disputed poinbi; but, Conatans lieing dead, 
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V^talLoi] yielded to popular feeling and rejected John's ay nodical: aimilftrly 
his succGSLSor) Adcfxlatiia (672~6T6jj rejected that of ConstarttiTtc; niul 
his name was therefore not inserted in the diptvehs of Constantinoplt 
Accordingly the next patriarch, Theodore, sent no synodical, and, supi- 
ported by Macarius of Antioch, urged Constantine IV to have Vitaliau's 
name expunged from the diptychs. T'be Emperor, not wishing to per¬ 
petuate the schism, refused the request and wrote to Pope Donus 
(676-678), asking him, as the war prevented a generaJ synod, to send 
deputies to dUeuss the disputed points with the two pntri^ha. t^'hen 
the letter arrived, Xhinus was dead; and, as his successor, Agatho 
(678-683), had no intention of sending deputies to confer with Tlieodonj, 
no answer came, and the Emperor w«a persuaded to allow Vital! an’s 
name to be struck olf. The original purpose of Monothclclism however, 
the reconciliation of the Monophyaites, had been nidlirf by the Arab 
oonquesta; and, as the Pope conceded nothing, ConsV ine saw that 
to restore unity he would have to sacrihee the patriarch Fheodore was 

therefore deposed, and hia place taken by George (N ir Dec. 679). 

Ag^tho then suiiiinoiied a synod, which met at Rome Mar. 680, 

maintained the doctrine of two operations and two 'Ws, condemned 
^igius, Pj'iThus, Paul, Peter, Cyrus, and Theodore of^aran, and sent 
ihi decree to the Emperor with a long dogmatic letter from Agatha 
on the model of the 'Pome of Leo. Similar decrees were passed by 
syuodrt at Milan and at Hatfield in England (17 Sept.> Ihe deputite 
from Home, who reached Constantinople on 10 Sept., were also accredited 
as representatives of the Pope and the syn«i at the proposed confenqice: 
and, peace having now been mndc, Constantine requested the patriorehs 
to summon, the bishops under their jurisdiction to a synod, which met in 
tlie domed bill (fruflwa) of the pahice in the presence of the Era pen* 
and the chief ofKoere of state (7 Sqv.% and, as representatiTes of the 
non-ciistcnt patriarchs of Alexandria and .Jerusalem were somebotv 
procured, called itself oecumenical. The sittings, of which there were 
eighteen, contmuod to 16 Sept, 681; and the synod agreed a« well 
with the Pope in dogmatic mattere as that of Chalcedon. The 
letter of was pronounced spurious, as were also two letters 

ascribed to Vigilius. lilamritis brought forward patristic piasages in 
support of Monotheletism; but they were declared to prove nothing, 
and (|uotfltioii« were produceil on the other side. George now professed 
himself in ogrecraent with the letteni of the Pope and the Roman senod; 
and at his request Vitalton’u name was restored to the diptychs, Mu^us 
on the other hand refused to abandon his Monotheletc opinions and was 
deposed together with his disciple, the archiniaddrite Stephen, and 
Tlicophanes wan appointed to succeed iiiai. All the Monotheiete leaders 
mcntionefl in the Homan docree were then condemned with the itddition 
of Honorius, and their writings ordered to be hiimt An attempt at a 
compromise made by the presbyter Constantine of Apnmea in Syria was 
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rejectcclt md those condemned were fommllj ejmthemati^ in itpite of 
the protest of George Agaimt the inclusion of htfl predecessori in the 
anathema: with these Macarius and other living IMonoUicletee wflre 
joined. A statement of faith was then drawn up* and a letter mid reused 
to the Pope with a request to confinn the proccedingSw Finally an 
imperial edict was posted up in tlie vestibule of St Sophia^ which forliade 
any one under severe penalties to teach one will or operation. Macarius 
and his followers w^ere baniahed to Rome, where, with tiie exception of 
two who recanted ^ they wtsre shut up in separate moiiastenes. The 
papal enTO)^ w^ho took bock wdth them the synodal Acts and a letter of 
the Einpemr addretssed to the Pope-elect, Leo dated 51 Dec.^ reached 
Rome in June 6S2; and Leo after his consecration (IT Aug.) confirmed 
the Acts in adetter to Cont^tantine. 

After the jpeace with the Arabs and the defeat by the Bulgorimis in 
6S0, which cdimpelled the Emperor to cede the country north of Haemus^ 
his chief atteotion was given to the succession. The ancient practice 
had Wn to. divide an emperoPs dominiomi between his sons after his 
death; and such a division had been projected by Maurice^ Ijut prevented 
by his overthivjw. After the Arab conquests the reduced si«e of the 
Empire mode thi^prACtically impossible: and Herwdiuii therefore arranged 
that the only two among hU sons who had reached years of discretion 
and were not di4C{uaUficd by any physical defect shouid reign jointly, a 
provision of which we have seen the bod n^ulL Constant went further 
and gave the inipcrial title to all his sons while they w^ere children,, and 
therefore at his death left three nominal colleagues on the throne; but, 
joint government was impossible, the exemse of tlie imperial functions 
fell to the eldest. This stale of affairs quickly led to trouble^ The 
lAnatolic troops soon after their return from Sidly marched to Chiysopolis 
and demxinded that Heraelius and llberius should be given an equal 
share of power with their elder brother, saying that, as there was a 
Trinity in heaven, tliere should be a Trinity on earth (670). Constantine 
pretended to agree Jind isaued a proclama^oii that all three should 
receive equal honour, while he sent ITieodore of Colouia to invite the 
leaders to come into the city ojid confer with the Senate, but, as soon as 
they were in his power, had them arrested and hanged; and the troops, 
deprived of their leaders, retired Still however the youngicr brothers 
Imre the inqtetiol title, and their names appeared upon coins and in 
official dpeiiments, io that, when Constantine had sons of hia own, the 
difficulty iMwe that in case of his death his brother Heracliua, as 
senior Eoipemr, would exclude them from the sovereignly» Accordingly^ 
when his elder son, JusUuian, had reached the age of IK, he depriv^ 
hLi brothers of tiieir titles and cut off their noses (681)*. Henceforth 
the younger sons of euiperors, thougli they might bear imperial titles, 

^ The list luiieljtig of the sytiud Ib divted hy the yew of ell three Eiuperort, hat 
the edict nf voa^rmatiou It Kn ConiftuitiDc^B uuDe oaly. 
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were uHUnUjj excluded from power and from marriage! ami, aa the 
(teughters of Ad emperor who had rom had been excluded from marriflfie 
since rhecxlDsius’ time, collateral branches, and thcroforo disputed sue 
cations were avoids ; but on the other hand a Itotiog hereditary- 
sticcesaion was made impossible, and the crown lay open to anv ambitions 
man Of any nominee of the army^a state of ^ftkim which ooiitinuod 
till the system was abolUhed by tbe Conmeni. 

Hu%iiig thus dcai^ tbe way, Constantine in 685> crowned Justitdao 
Iis Aiipstpa^ but avoidt^d hm fathtr's uiisbik^ of nho ci’iiwidiitf hi? other 
ron, Herudiua, It wm nearly his last act: at ttic h^^nnitig of September 
he ^od of dysentem-, and the boy Justinian became «do emperor. 

Constaiitiim had taken advantage of tiie anarchy which followed the 
death of the Caliph Vaald (6S3) to renew the war ; andiMeliteue was 
d^troyed bv the Homaii.s,and the Arabs forced to abundoii Gernianicea, 
Hence ‘Abd-al-J(aJik an succeeding hia father, !Vtarwan,las Caliph in 

(7 July 685). Neverthdcai the new Lniperor not only ^nt an nraiv 
under the Isaonan Lrontius to Armenia and tlie adjacint countries 
. “f which, having seceded from tlie Arabs, bad been 

invaded by the Chazans (687), but sent another to to-operste with the 
Mardaites m Syria, and Antioch was occupied (688) for a time. I'pon 
this 'Abd-al-Maiil!, not even yet being in a imsitioii to carry on war, 
again asked for terms, and a truce was made for ten years oo tht 
randitioM that he should pay tlie same tribute as before, that Armenia, 
lliena, ArjMene, atid Atropatene should be ceded, and the tribute M 
Cypnis divided, and that Justinian should transfer the Mardaitea to I& 
own doniinions (689), The Emperor then went to Armenia, where he 
appointed chsefs, took Jiostages, and received 13,000 Alardaites, whom 
he settled id diflerent parts of the viiipire (690). By this step hi* 
fcHccs were mereased; but the Alaidaites would periwtia have been of 
more UK to him in the CiibphV territories. 

Justinian had been willing to make peace becaU-se he had become 
war inth the Bulgarians, in which he suffered a defeat 
(t^J. Ijunr^ this war however he reduced Urge nuitibcre of Slavs 
whom he settled in the uorth-west of Asia Alinor and omanised as a 
miliary force under the name of ■« peculiar people” w««y<riey)>; 
tins fon* IS said to have amountefl to 90,000 men. 

Having made pence with the Bulgarians and strengthened the offensive 
power of the Empire by the m-cjuisition of Manlaites and Slavs, he 
sought an opportunity of breaking the peace with the Arabs. He becan 
by a breach of the ^irit of the compact by which the tribute of Cyprus 
had been divided 5 for he reniovcd a huge proportion of tbe populatioii to 

’ Deet Kiv. 2,'lilt la; ’Hi, iL 14. 
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tht Hellespont fuid other districU in the south *nd of Asia Elinor 
(fifll): unci as JustiiiLiin whose example he secniiS id ways to have liad 
in mind, hiixi tefoundcd his native town as Nova JuBtiiiiana and given it 
priniatiul rights Ln northcni Ulyrieum, so JublLnian 11 founded the city 
of Nea Justinianopolis for the Cypriots ia the Hellespont, and the synod 
of 691 reex^ised the metropolitan of CypruSt now biahop of Uiis city» 
as metropolitan of the Hellespont^ in pi^judice of the rights of Cyzicu-S 
and enacted that he should enjoy the same iadepeiidence of the |3atriarch 
as in Cyprus, Next the Emperor refused to receive the trihute-inoney 
in the new Arable coinage, on which texis fitjin the Koran were imprinted, 
and in spite of the Caliph’s protests announced that he would no longer 
obsene the tjreaty, and collected forces for an attack, ^\LlMl-al-3iltt]ik, 
deliveivd from his rival * Abdallah*, had no reason to cejetl the 
challenge, and sent his brother Mahomet into Eoman territcuy. Mean¬ 
while Justinian i^ith a large army, in which the bulk of the Sla\^ were 
included, marched to Sebostopolis, while tlie Arabs occupied Seliastia. 
Between these two places the armies nuit, and the Arabs went iiito' the 
battle w^ith a copy of the treaty displayed instcojd of a Hag (093), 
At first victory inclined to the Homans; but, most of the Slavs having 
been induced promises to go over, they were routed; and .Tustiniaxi 
on reaching the district where the Slavs w’ere settled niassixcrcd all wiiom 
he could find with their wives and children. The first rosult of the 
defeat was the loss of Armenia; and in 694 IVIohonict with the Slav^j 
again invaded the Empire and tixrried oft many captives, while iMi 
attepipt of the Romans to iuvadfi Syria from Gennanicea led to another 
disastroux overthrow^, which forced them to abaiidoo that city^ and in 
695 Yahya raided the country S.W* of Mclitenfc 

f The ex-patriarch Theodore by accepting the new' order of things hod 
escaped condemnation at the synod, and after Constantine’s death 
induced the new' Emperor to deprive George and restore him to the see 
(Feb,/Mar, 66fi). As his restoration w^ould be likely to rouse the Pope^s 
suspicions, Jutatinian laid the synodal Acts before the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople and Antioch, the Pope's such bishop as were in 

the city, the chief civil and military officiab, and the heads of the civic 
factions, obtained their confinnation of them (6b6)^ and announced 
the fact to Pop John V with an assurance of his intciitiou to maintain 
the authority of the synod (17 Feb, 087)* 

Hut the mental attitude of East and West differed so mildly and 
through their different surroundings their practices hail become so diver¬ 
gent, that concord could not long be maintained. Neither the fi flh nor the 
sixth s>Tiod hftd paoBcd canons; and therefore, though the Arab mva^iona 
had in manj’ ways introduced new conditions w’hich needed regulation, 

■ Cb. XL 

^ An Juba di^l in Aug. DOlj, the ikte of the ktter con uiily be that ef Uie 
Rmperor'a uncial Rigiiattirek 
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^CTD were no ^iioai of geneml obligntJon Uter tlian those of Chalccdon* 
Accorclingl v at the end of COl a synod was held in the Domed Hall for 

the FruDan from its plate of tneebng, or the Qninisest because it com- 
pletetl the task of the Jiflh and -usth synods, called itself oecumenical; 
1 patriarchs Paul of Constantinople (Jan. 688- 

Aug 694) uid George of Antioch, and titular patriarchs of Alexandria 

formallv take 

^rt in >t, IJasil of Gortyna ckitned to represent the Roman Chureh. 
The assembly drew up a list of existing canons which wert to be held 
bmding, rt^ansed the practice that had grown tip with t^rd bo the 
intern ^tnardiates by enacting that a bishop should suffer no detriment 
b^iLsc he wa« prevented by barbarian incursions from going to his sec, 
laid dowm roles dealing with the monastic life, the receiring of the 
euchanst, and the taking of orders, and condemned sotne rorvivinir 
htethen observances and some practices prevailing in outlying parta of 
f Anneriia and *^rica. If it har] done no more, little 
r'L heard of it; but in the follawing points it offended the 

Chureh of Rome. It accepted all the afmslollc cajimi#, whereas the 
Roman Church reived fifty only, and it laid special »tr4s on the sixty* 
fifth, winch forbade the Rouiiin practice of festing on Satuidai-a in Lent; 
following Acts sv. ft forbmie the eating of flesh that contained 
blood. It forbade the representation of Christ ns a lamb in pictures; 
akiro all it pix-e the patriarch of Ginstantinople equal rights with 
^c Pope, and m i^td to the question of clerical celibacy, on which 
the l^stern and Uestern castoms diflered, it not only condemned the 
p^-tice of wmixflling meu to separate from their wives on takimj higlier 
orders, bu^ecla^ such separation, except under special cireumstances, f 
to be unlawful fbi the other hand it condemned marriage after ordina* 
bon to the sub-diaeonate and forbade the ordination of men who hucl 
been iiiiimj^ twice, ^lesc n^Iations were described as a compromise; 
Jut 111 reality they differed little from a ccmfiirnation of the Eastern 
practice, with a prohibition of irregularities, PUpal legates were present 
in Constantinople, and were afterwards induced to sign the Acts; but 
I P? them, and, when urged to sign Inmiielf, refused, 

iistimim J“t ordered him to be arrested and brought to Cbiwlanti- 
iiople; hut the ^y of Italy supported the Pope, and it was only by 
Jus intercession that the mipcnal commissioner escaped with his life r69r5> 
At the beginning^of his reign Justinian was necessarilv in the hands 
afterwards devoted his restTws energies almost 

«vil administration con- 
t nueil to bo coiidnctcd tiy minister* who, as is natural in men who know 
tliat their power is pmn^oiis, had little scruple about the means adopted 

udSfm obnoxious were the two fimSec 

ministcns, the treasurer, btephen, n Peraian eunuch, who is raid to have 
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floggKj the Emperor's malher, AnfWsUsia, during his nbsenee, and the 
public logothete ThcodotuSi an ex-monk, who used 

to hang men up os'er fires for purposes of extortion- Such abus^ were 
promoted by the fact that Justinian, as in other matters, ^ in the love 
of building followed the model of his namesake, and for these opcratioiLs 
large sums were needed; and his unpopularity was increased by the conduct 
of Stephen, whoj acting as superintendent of the works, had the work¬ 
men iind thdr overseers tortured or stoned if they did not satirify himn 

i. a 

Further, on one occasion, in spite of the uppoisiition of the pntrinrch 
Callinicus^ the Emperor pulled down a church to gain room for building, 
and so ninde She clergy of the capital his enemies. .Again, whereas in 
earlier times ]>risons h^ generally been used to keep persons in custody 
for a short tl^v it now bei'ame the practice to detain men for long 
periods iu thefOftetoHum by way of ptmiEhment; and, though this may 
ofleti luivc be/a mitigation, the novelty roused hostility, and the 
exi.Ntcnce of rlwy disafiected persons ia one place constitute a danger 
which brought about the Emperor's fall. 

Among the prisoners was I^ntius, who commanded in Armenia in 
6d7. One nigid towards the end of C95, after he hud been in prison 
three yeai^ Ik? was suddenly relauicd, niuned general of Hethci (as this 
theme is not other^iae known at this time, it was perhaps a temporary 
coinini^ionX supplied with a military train sufficient to fill three cutlei^, 
and told to start immediately* Unable to believe in the Em[3eror's 
sincerity, he consulted two of hia frienda, Paul, a monk and astrologeri 
and Gregorj' the archimandrite, on ex-military' offiK!r, who urged him 
to strike a blow at once, assuring him of success^ Leontius and his small 
I owing then went in the praetorium and knocked at the gate, saying 
Limt the Emperor was there. The pmefeert hastily opened the gate and 
" seis'A^d, beaten, and Ixnind hand and foot; and the prisonens, of 
wti'oin many were ^Idlers, were released atid armed. The whole force 
then went to the Forum, where Leontius raised the ciy, All Christians 
to St Sophia [" and sent messengers to do the same all over the city, 
while a report was spread that Justinian hml given onlcrs for a massacre 
(perhaps of the Blue factionb awd ttial the life of the patriarch wa^i in 
danger. A great crowxi, espocially of the Blues, collected in tlie baptistery 
of the cathenral, while fjeontins wiBi a few followers w'cnt to tlie patri¬ 
arch and compelled hi ill to come to the baptistery, w lie re ho gave* hh 
sanction to the rising by the words, “This is the day that tlie Lord 
hath iiiiidc*^ which the crowd answered by the formida of imprecation, 
“Alay the bones of Justinian be dug up!” T^icv then rushed to the 
circus, to which at daybreak the Emperor, deserted by all, was brought 
'Hie people demanded his immediate d^pitation; but l>contius was 
content with cutting off his nose and tmigue (not so completely as to 
prevent him from speaking) and banishing him to Cherson. The muItU 
tude then seized Stephen and TheexJotus, dragged them by nofies along 
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the RiAm ati^t til] they were dead, and burnt their bodies. The 
BliJea jjroolainied L^ntiUiS ernpcmr^ and lie was crowned bv the 
patriarch. 

A a the Arabs preparing to reconquer Africa, there was little 
hglitnig iii .^ia ^Mihor dnriijg Leontius' reign. In 697 the Caliph a sou, 
VVidid, invaded the Empire from Melitenc, and the patrician Seigiu^ 
who coinniJinded in betrayed ttiat couiitiy to the Amba, 

Further inva'^lons were pruvented by a plague and famine^ and in 69ti 
the Homans entered the district of Antioch and gained on unimportant 

In 697 ^Leontills sent the whole fleet under .John the pitrician to 
I'ccovur Africa, w hich Iiad for the second tiine fallen into; the hands of 
the Arabs I and John, having expelled the enemy fioin Carbioge and the 
other forrified tow-ns on the coast, reported his success tq the Emperor 
Md remained in Collage for the winter* But early in 698, when a 
l**Jger armament arrived from the east, he w'os unable toiwithstand it, 
and, alirtudoning his eoii{|ueatH, rctuiued for reiiifqrceiiieni. When he 
rea^cil Crete how^ever, tJm crews renounced their oliegii^ie and pro- 
eluinied Apsimar, Jri4w^mw{vicc-Adinirnl) of the Cibyrrb&^ts, enipopor 
under the ini|)eri^ name of'nberiua. They then sailed tefConstantinople, 
which WAS suffering from plague, and after a short resistance the besiegem 
were admitted thtuugh the gate of Bliuchemae at tlie comer bv 

tlie treachery of the eustodioiis, and plundered the capital like a con¬ 
quered city. LeontiLih was deprived of his nose and sent to a nioiissterv, 
and his friends and ufliccr^ were flogged and banished and their property 
was conJisaited (end of 608), ^ 

Thu new Emperor, os a ^lor, gave special attention to the defence 
of the Empire on the side, t^toi iijg the sca-wall of Consbuitinoplc) 
min settling the Mordait^ on the Fomphylian coast. He further tci 
peopldl Cyprus by sending bach the inba'bltonts whom ■Fustiniaii hiid 
removed (699). Military opemtions abo were cooducted with conrider- 
ahle success, which must be ascribed to an InnoVAtlon which Tiberius 
immediately after his accession introdg<x*d by appointing his bn>ther 
lierudint^, who as a general }ihcwed himself not unworthy of his name, 
cuiumandcr-in-chief of all the Asiatic themes, and clxarging liiin w ith the 
custody of the CuppadiH^mi frontier. In 701 tlie Romans made a 
aucec^ful raid as far as Sanic^wito, and in 704 Heradius killed or 
captured the whole of an Arab force which was besieging Sbihim in 
Cilicia. On the other hand WalTd raided Knman territory' in 690, his 
brother ^Abdollali took Theedosiopolis in 700, in 703 Mop^uestia was 
occupied and Armenia Quorta betrayed to the Arabii, and in 705 the 
C'oliphs HUti, Maslama, took two fprtn»«s, and a Romm anny was 
defeated in Armeniu. 

Me«iwhile Justmian wiis living in CheftBii, a ploee which, while 
acknowledging the flupremaev of tlie EnipcTOr, waa not governed hy any 
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imperial official, and enjoyed a large measuTe of republicam freidoni. 
Here he made no secret of hifs intention to seek re^duratitin, and the 
dtizens, fearing the EiopcixirV vengeance, determined either to kill him 
nr to send him to Constantinople. He had however friends in the town, 
who informed him of thdr purpose, and, fleeing to Oora, in the south¬ 
east of the Crimea^ he asked to be allowed to msit the Khan of the 
Chazars, who rultd in the nuighbourhoodH The Klinn granted, the 
request, received him ^dth honour, and gave him his sister in marriEige, 
to whom m r^emory of the wife of .Justinian I he gave the imiiie of 
Theodora. Ift then settled at Phanagorfa, 

Tiberius itlalanu promised tlie Kbm many gifts if he sent him either 
Justinian himij^f or Ins head t and the Khan, agreeing to this, sent him 
a guard uude^ ini^tencc of protection, while instructing his representative 
at PhanagoniL.^d the govenior of Bosporus to kill him soon as 
orders should W received. Of this Theodora wa*i informed by a slave of 
the Khjm anc) told Justinian, who sent for the two officials separately 
and stmugled ihem. Send!i ig Theodora Ijack to her brother, he eii i l:^ked 
on a hshing-tciat and sailed to Symbolum near Cherson, where he took 
his frieiidtt froHxlhe city on tK>ard,one of whom besre tbe Geoigian name 
of V^araz Bsikur. He then asked tbe aid of the Bulgarian ruler, Terveh 
promising him libcfral gifts and his daughter in marriage. To this he 
Agreed t and, accompanied by Tervel himself and an army of Bulgarians 
and Slavs,^ Justinian advanced to Constantinople (T05). Here the citizens 
received him with insults; but after three days be fuiind an entrance with 
IL fbw follower^ by an aqueduct, and the defenders, thinking the wjdk 
were underm iiiQfl, were seized wdth panic and made no resistance. 
fled across the PropontiK to Apolhinia, but was arrested and brought 
^back, while Heraclius was seized in Thrace and hEuigcd uii the wads with 
]iis chief officers. Tervel was invited into the city, seated by JustmianV 
side oa Cac^, and dismissed with ahundonce of presents, while \'araz 
Bakur w'Bs made a proto-patridan and Count of Ob«eqniuin. Tiberius 
and Le<intins w ere exhibited in chains all over Ibe dty, and then brought 
into the drens, where Justinian sat with a foot on the neck of each, while 
the people^ playing on tlie names Leontius’" and ^^Apsimar,"" cried, 
** lliou hast trodden upon tbe aiip and the baaili.sk (kinglet), and upon 
the lion and the dtngon ha.^t thou trampkd.’" They were then taken to 
the amphitheatre and lieheaded. Of the rest of Justinian's enemies 
some were thrown into the sea in sacks, and others invited to a banquet 
and, when It was over, arrustedand hanged or beheaded; butTheoJo^^iu?? 
the son of Tiberius w^a.^^ spared, and afterwards became edebmted as 
bishop of Ephesus. Callinicus was blinded and banished to Jlumc, luul 
CjTiis^ a monk of AmastrLi, made patriarch (T06). Cn the other hand 
G(HXJ Arab prisoners were released and sent home. As soon as his throne 
wan secure, Juh-tintan fetchcal his wife, who laid in the incajilime borne 
him a hou, whom he named Tiberius and crowned as his colleague. 
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Oiie oT Ihu fiftt objects to which the rtstorwl Euperar tuniud his 
establishment of nn undcrshuiding with Rome as to the 
1 th I Ian sytiotL Having loaitied that coercion was useless, he tried 
another pkn. He sent the Acts to John VII, asking him to hoW a 
synfKi and confirm the canons which he appreveil and disallow the 
t«t; but John, fearing to give offence, sent them Wk as he received 
them^ His second successor, Constantine, however consented to come to 
(^nstantinoplc and discuss the matter (710). Ijiiiding seven miles from 
the espital, he was met and escorted into the city by the child Tiberius 
and the senators and patriarch; and .Tustiniati, who was then at Nicaea 
met him at Njconiodia, and, prostrating himself before him, kissed his 
icet A ^tisfactory eoiupromUc (of what nature we do not know) was 
made, and the Pope returned to Rome (Oct, Til). 

In the time of Tiberius the Arabs had never been at 
laurus; hut with the rcinova] of Heraclius Asia Minor 
open lo their mvages. A raid bv Hishfim the son of ‘aI 
lOti prodin^ed no results: hut in 707 Madania, aceompanit 
the Matidaite, lulvanoed to Tyaiia (June). A rash attacl 

him hk life X suid t]je Culiph Walid sent under 

Ills son, 'Abbas. All the winter the Arabs lay bcErffe Tyona, which 
was stoutly defended; and Justinian, who had fallen out with Ten d and 
requi^ the Asiatic troops in Europ, sent an army mostly of rustJes to 
Its relief. Tlic gcnuniiH however quarreUed, and the rabble was caifily 

of Tyana until it surrenderesl 
(^ ilar. 1 TO). 1 hemhflbitan ts were rein D ved to Arab terri tor>’. Maskhia 
then raided the countiy to the northnavst as far as Gazdoii ueiir Amasia, 
while .Abbas defeating a Roman for™ near Dorylacum, which ht 
took, advanced to Nieomedia anti Heraclea Pontica, while a small delaehi 
meiit of hi8 army entcrod Chrawpolis mid burnt the fem -boaht In 7TO 
Maslania and ‘Abfjas inviuled Ltauria, where five fortieses acre takcnA 
but at sea the Houiims captured the admiral Klialid, whom however 
I ustmian sent to the Caliph, and attacked Damietta in Egy iit. In 710 
an uniuiportaiit raid was made by IValid's son,‘Abtl-al-^Vrlis; but in 
ai Masknia took Cnmaclia, airtvcU ,« Tamiita and two other fortresses 
in He^piis', which was now annuetl; and, as Siaium was the same year 
rat u pietl by Otb man, the fronticir wa* ail vaneed to the Sarus, (Jii the other 
liaini a Roman army sent to ^vt-r I jiaiea, where Phnvis only remained 
in Ruiiian hands uRer besieging Archnvapolts wa« compelled to retreat. 

After a defeat by the llulgarians (7TO) and the re^lomtion of peace, 
J^liuiaii tum«( hut energies to exacting vciigmiire from the Chcraonites, 
whojvul now aweptod a Chiuar governor. In 710 he collected ships of 

f "n ra cootrihution 

from all the inhabitants of the capital, and sent them to Chanson under th* 

potncian Stephen A<iiniclus whose orders were tu kill the ruling men 
‘ " Khipoli," (Mich«], p, «2) b , eorruptlan of HeM|Milis. 
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with ail their fafnilits niid eslablisli Elijah th& j^palhariwt (luilitarj^ 
chanitK^laiu) as governor. With him wilh Mjnt a certain Vardartt who 
ill spite of hifs Armenian name (probablj derive! from his mother''ji family) 
wa ^3 son of tiie patridiin Nicephoms of Fergamuin who Imtl eonimancled in 
Africa and A^ia under Constnns, and^ having been bani^ithod to Ccplialleiiia 
bv Tiberius and recalled by Justinian^ was to be again exiled to L-lierMjn. 

city WHS unable to rcfsist, the chief uiagi^tmte^ Zoilut^^ and forty of 
bis principal colleagues with their families and the Tudun (the Cliiiuwir 
governor), w^are^nt in diains to Justinian, seven othera were roasted aver 
a fire, tw^enty drowned in a boat fiUed with stones, and the rest beheaded. 
The children were however spared for slavery; and Justinian^ furious at 
this, ordered t{ie Hcet to return (Oct,), 

Off PapW^gonitt the fleet was almtsst destroyed by a stonii i but he 
threatened ta-^nd another to raze Chersoii and the neighbouring places 
to tlie ground|and kill every living person in them. The citiscen^^ then 
strengihened meir defences and obtained the help of the Khai^ while 
Elijah and V-iirdau made common caiate with them, Justinian sent 300 
men under George., tlie public logothete^ John the pniefect,^ and 
Christopher, ttiniiarch of the Thractaii, with ordersp to replace the 
Tudun and Zoinint in their positions^ and bring Elijah and Vaitlan 
to Constantinople (Til). The citizens, pretending to accept these 
terms, admitted the small force; but inimediately shut the gates, 
killed George and John, and handled the rciit over to the Clnufiai^ iind 
the T'udun having died on the way^ the Chazans avenged him by killing 
them. The Chcrsoidtes then proclaimed ^a^dan emperor, and he 
assumed the Greek name of Philippicus. Justinian, more enraged than 
^ver, had Elijalfs children killed In their cnoLher^s arms and compelled 
kher to niaxry her n^^ro cook, while he sent another fleet with powerful 
^iege-engines under the patrician Maunis Bessus widi the orders which 
tie hod before threatened to give. Philippicus fled to the Chaxars, and 
Maunis took two of the towers of tbe city, but, ChaxfU' reinforcements 
having arrived, w(u^ unable to do mure, andt afraid to return, declared 
for Pliilippicus and iu$kcd the Kbiii to send hJm back, which he did on 
receiving security in money for his safety. The fleet then soiled for 
C4>niitantinuple, Ju-itinion^n suspjdons been aroused by the delay: 
and, thinking himself safer in the tecritory uf the Obsequian theme, 
commanded by Vorax Hakur, he took with biui the troops of thait 
theme, some of the 'rhraee^ii, and 3000 Bulgariami sent by Tervel, and* 
having crossed the Bosporus and Left the rest iti the plain of D^unatryH 
about ten miltif east of Chideedon, proceeded with the chief officers and 
the ^tliracesian contingent to the promontory of Sinope, which the fleet 
would pasH After a time he saw it sail by, and immediately retumcfl 
to Roxuatrysp Meanwhile Philippicus liad entered Constantinople with¬ 
out opposition. ITie Eraprestr Anastasia took the little 'i'iberiiiJt to the 
church of tJie Virgin at Bhiriieniiie, where he sat with anmlebi hiuig 
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romitl his ncck^ hoteling n column of the nltiu- n-ith one hand and n 
of the cross with the other, adanrus ajid John Slmthus the *f/at/iarius 
hod been sent to kiU him; and, when they entered the church, Mauruii 
WHS delayed hy Annstasia's entreaties, but John transfcired the oinnlete 
to his own neck, laid the piece of the cross on the altar, and carried the 
child to a p(wtem-gjtte of the dty, and cut bis throat, Varaz Bakur, 
thinking JustinianV cause desperate, had left the iirmy and Bed, but he 
was caught and killed. Elijah was sent with a small foree against 
Jnstinittii himself, whose soldiers on a promise of immunity deserted their 
master, and Elijah cut off his head and sent it to Philippicus, who sent 
it to RyltHf (end of 711). 

ITie new Emperor was a rtawiy and plausible speaker, and had a 
reputation for mildness; but he was an indolent and (fsaohite 
who neglected public affairs and sejuandered the moitefi amassed bv 
his prodecessum. Accordingly no belter resiNtance was olfeted to the 
Arabs. In 713 Moslama and his nephews; *AbbAs and Milrwan, entered 
Homan territory from Afelitene and took Sehostia, Gazcloniaiid Amasia, 
whence Marwan ^ld;^(lnccd to Gangra, while abd ibn Hishaiu took 
.Misthia in Lycaoriia and carried off many of the iti^fiitnnte of the 
countey. In 713 ‘Abd-al-*AziK again nuded as far Gaze!on, wlule 

Yuzid invaded Isauria, and ‘Abbiis took Antioch in Pisidia and 
returned with numerous captives. Meanwhile Philippictu for some 
unknown reason eipelled the Armenians from the Empire, and they 
were settled by the Ambs in Armenia Quarta and the district of 
Melitenc (719). In )‘,urope also the Hulgariiuis advanced to the gatiai 
of Coll.^tBntinople (719). 

There was however one Gubjcct on w'hich Fhilippicns shewed a 
misplaced energy. Having been educated by Stephen, the pupil of 
Macarius, he was a fervent ^lonothcicte, and even before entering ih^ 
city he ordered the picture of the sixth synod to be removed from llifi 
[mlace and the names of those condemned'in it restored to the diptychs. 
Cyrus, w'ho rvftuted to comply with his wishes, was deposed and con fined 
in a niona^cry, and a more pliant (ifttriarch found in the deacon John 
(early in 71“ho wiw supported by two men aftcrwaids celebrated, 
Gennanijs of Cysicus and Andrew of Crete. Shortly afterwards Abe Acte 
preserved in the paloro were burnt, and a condemnation of the synod and 
the chief Ditheleto bishopit was issued, while manv prominent men who 
refused to sigii this were exiled. At Rome the document was con* 
teinptuously rtyccted, the lloimuis retaliated by placing a picture of the 
six synods in St Peter’s and abandoning the public use of the Emperors 
name; and Peter, who was sent to Rome as duke, was attacked and 
forced Ijo retire 

An emperor without hereditary claim to respect, who could not 
defend the Empire from invasion and wantonly disturbed the peace of 
the Cluircli, was not likely to reign long; but the fall of Philippi^ was 
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cventudlv brought nbout by a pl»l* A portion of the Obsequiaii 
thaiiic, which hod been the mo^t do^ly nttachetl to Ju3»tininn, liftd been 
brought to Thrace to act against the Bulgariana, whose ravages still 
continued s arnlj trusting to the support of these soldiera and of the 
Green faction^ George BuraphuSt Count of Obtfie:(]iiium, and the patrician 
Theodore xMyaeius, who had been with Jisstinian at his ratum from 
cxile^ made a conspiracy against the Emperor. After some games in 
the circusj in which the Greens were victorious, he had given a banquet 
in the bfitha of Zeuszippua, relumed to the palace and gone to aleep» 
when an officer of the Obsequian theme and his men rushed in, carried 
him to the robing roorn of tiie Greens, and put out his eyea (3 June 713). 
The conspirators were however not ready with a new emperor i and, m 
the other soldiers w'qre not inclined to submit to their dictation, they 
were unablegain control of affairs; and on the next day* w'hich was 
t\Tiit SiindaE Artemius, one of the chief imperial secretaries, was chosen 
emperor and^row^ned, taking in memory of the last civilian emperor 
the name of Anastosius. George and Theodore were nca[uited as they 
laul served Philippicus* being blinded on 10 and IT June respectively 
and bonishwl to Thessalonica. 

The ecclesi^tical policy of tlie late Emperor was immediately 
reversed, the sixth sjtiod being proclaimed at the coronation, and the 
picture soon ofbEarwards restored. Anastasius wrote to assure the Pope 
of his orthodoxy; and John, who under Fhilippicus hatl from fear of 
offending either Emperor or Pope sent no synodical to Rome, wrote bo 
the Pope to explain that he had always been an a^lhercnl of the synod,. 
He therefore retained the see till his death, when lie was succeeded by 
JGermanus (11 Aug. 716), who hod also abandoned Monothcletism. 
f Anastasius was a great contrast to his predeoessor. A capable man 

affairs, he set himself to place the Empire in a state of defence and 
appoint the best men to civil and military posU: but in the condition 
to which adairs hail been brought by the frenzy of Justinian and the 
ind<ilence of Philippicus a stronger ruler than this conscientious public 
servant was ncedeii In 714 ^la.^Ia{iia raided Galatia, ‘Abbo^ took 
Hcraclea (Cybistra) and two other places^ and his brother Bishr wintered 
in Homan lerrilory. On the other hand an Arab general was defeated 
and killed. In the anarchic state of the Empire however W^alld 
wifihwl to ^end out something more than raiding exiMKlitions; and 
Aiiastnsins, hearing reports of this, sent Daniel tlie praefcct un an 
einha^sy with instructions to find out what was going on; and on his 
reporting that a great expedition was l^eing prcparerl ordered all who 
wera unable to supply themselves with provii^ions for three years to leave 
Constantinople, while he set himself to build ships, fill the granaries, 
repair the walla^ and provide weapons of defence. 

In 715 a fleet from Egypt came, os in G55, to Phoenix to cut wood 
for shipbuilding; and Ariastfctius choice tha fastest ships and ordered 
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them ta lucet at Hhodes imtler a certain John, irho fllsD held the 
of public logothete and deacon of St Bapbia. Some of ObiHXjiiian 
tbeme^ whom, it was probably desLml to remove from the neighbourhood 
of the capital^ were ^nt on boajtl; and, when John gave the order to 
^1 to Phoenixj these refuel to obcy^ cast ofiT allegiaiice to AnastasiuB, 
and killcii the admiral. Most of the Heet then dispei^, but the 
mutineeni sailed for Constantinople, fhi the way they landed at 
Adnunyttium^ and, not wishing to be a second time defeated by the 
absence nf a candidate for the throne^ chose a tax-collector njuned 
Thecdo^us, whom, though be Med to the hills to escape, they seized and 
proclaimed emperor. Anastasiuu, leaving Constantinople in a state of 
defence, shut himself up in Niraea, where he could watch the disaMected 
theme: but the rebob rallied to their cfLiise the whole theme with the 
Gotho-Greek ijrcguUrs of Bithynlo^ collected mmrliatMiihips of all 
kinds, and advanced by land and sea to ChrysopolisB^pt). The 
Hghting lusted six montha, after which on the imperial pect ch^inging 
lb station they crossed to ITirace and were admittcdAby treneberj 
through the gate of Elachemiie. The houses were then lillaged, imd 
the chief officials and the patriarch arrested and sent to Aiwtasiu*^ who, 
thinking further resistance useless, surrendered on prorfi^ of safety anti 
woh allowcul to retire as a monk ta Thessaloidca (o 7l6)l 

Meanwhile the Arab preparations were going on'ii'ith none to hinder. 
Even when the civil w&j was ended, there was little hope of cMectual 
resistance from the crowned tax-gatherer and his mutinous army ^ nnd, 
if the Empire w^as to be saved, it necessary that the goveniiue||t 
should be in the hands of a soldier. The Ob^tuian tlieinc, thoi^i 
from its proximity to the capital it hod been able to make and iinmulu 
emperors, was the smaU^t of the three Asiatic themes; and the otheu 
two were not likely to pay much re^ird to its puppebsovgreign. Tin 
laigtT of these, the Aiiutolie, was commanded by Eeo of Gennaniccit, 
who«j family had been removed to Mesembria iiriliracc when Gemianicea 
WHS abandoned. kVhen Justmian reiuriied« Leo met him with 300 sheep 
and wa^ made a »p£iihnrin^^ AflerwanL he w^as sent to urge the Alans 
of the Caucasus to attack the Al^asgi,^ who were under Arab prote<.Ttion, 
and in spite of great difficulties he was successful: moreover, though he 
seemed to be cut olF from the Eniplnit by his courage, presence of mind, 
and cunning {not alwayi accompanied by good faith) he cHected not 
only his own return but that of 200 stragglens from the omiv which 
had invaded Lozico^ 'Vhh exploit mode him a marked roan, and he 
was chosen by AnostosiiiM for the command of the Anatolic theme i on 
that Eraperor’s overthrow both he and the Armenian Artavaal, who 
comniEmded the Armeiviacs, refused to recognbe Theodosiusn 

Ijute in Tlo Moslama, who had been appointed to lead the expedition 

*■ I take heq’ii term in the utcribc«| to Nicephorui dating from 

this time- 
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against Coitetantinople, took the Fortress of the Slavs, which coitiinunflicd 
the poascs of the Taurus, and retume<I to Epiphania for the winter; 
and in 716 he sent his lieutenant Sulainian in, advance^ intending to 
follow with a latger anny, while Omar was appointed to command the 
Heet. Sulaiinaii penetrated without opposition to Amoriuni, which, na 
It had then no ^irLson and was on bad terois with Leo because of 
hiiS rejection of I'heodosius, he ejtpecteil eanily to take. The Arabi 
moreover knew Leo to be a likely candidate for the crown and hoped 
to uae him u» they had used Sapor; acconUtigJy, as Aniorium did not 
immediately fall, they proclaimed him emperor, and the citi/eiD were in¬ 
duced by the hope of escaping capture to do the same. Sukiniin hjtving 
pi'omised that, if came to discuss temis of peace, he wouJd raise the 
siege, L>eo came with tlOO nien, and the Arabs surrounded him to prevent 
his escajM!; but X»o, who as a native of a town which liud only been in 
Uonmii hands for ten years since 640 (he was probably bom a subject of 
the Caliph), was weD acquainted with the Arab character and could 
perhaps speak Arabic, induood some olficers whooi he waa entertaining 
to believe that he would go and see Maslama hintsdf, while he conveyed 
a memge to the citizens to hold out, and (inally escaped on the prttot 
of a hunting expedition. Soan afterwards Uie' Arabs bcoiine tired of 
lying before Amoriuin and forced Sulaimon to raise the siege; whereupon 
Ijw threw 800 men into the city, reinovLtl most of the women ^d 
children, and withdrew to the mountains of Fisidiu, where he was safe 
from attack by Maslama, who liad now entered Cappadocia and, in hope 
of gaining Leo’s support, refrained from plundering the country. I’o him 
I.eo sent an envoy to say that he had wished to come and sec him 
but treachery hod deterred him from doing so. From tliis envoy 
Maslamii heard of the gornsoning of Amoriuin: but this made him the 
more desirous of securing Leo; and he promiscrl, if he came, to moke 
sntisfimtory terms of peace. Leo pretejid«i to agree, hut pratraeted 
negotiations till Muslania, unable for reasons of eonimiswiriat to remain 
in Anatolic tcrritoiy, had readied Acroinus (Prymnewus) in tiie Obtiequion 
district, luid then, having ptwinusly ooine to an understanding with 
Artavazd, to whom he promised his rlaughter in inarriagc (which, as he 
hiul no eon, implied an assurance of the succession), starUfl for Constan¬ 
tinople, while Masloma passed into Asia, where he wintered. ITic fleet 
was however 1^ successful, for the Homans landed in Syria and hunit 
Iju^cea, while tlw Arabs had only reached Cilicia. Meanwhile Leo 
made hu way to Nicoincdia, where 'fiieodosius' son, who liad been made 
Augustus, and some of the chief ofHcers of the palace, fell into his power. 
1 he Obseqiiiuis were unable tu organise serious resistance,and Thcodusius 
after consulting the Senate and the patriarch sent German us to Leo, and 
on receiving ussunuice of safety abdicated. I>oo made a formal entry bv 
the Golden Gate and wa.s crowned by the ptriareii (S5 Mar, 717). 
Theodosius and his son took orders and ended tlieir days in obscurity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TIIE EXPANSION OF THE SLAVS. 


Thk Slftvs^ iiuinbcnDg at present about qii^ hundred and fifty aiiULon 
fonn with the (the Letta, UthuHJiian.N, Frtii^’ian^) the Baltu- 
Slavuiiic group of the Indo-European faniily. Their laiigtiagea Itave 
TUiJeh in coinII]un with German on the uiie hand and with Iranian 
on the nthcr^ The difierentiation of Baltu-Slavonic into Old Baltic 
anil Old Slavonic, and then of Old Slavonic into the separate Slavonic 
langua^^ wm caused partly by the isolation of the varion^^ tribes 
from one another, and partly by mtitual as^iiivilation and the influence 
of related dialecb and unrelated language*. Thua it h not a 
matter of genealogy only, but is partly due to hbtoriail and political 
developments. 

Until lately the place wrheru the Old Balto-Sinvonie branched off 
froiiii the other Indo-European hinguage^ and the place of origin of 
the Slav^ were iiiatteni of dispute* But in 190S the Polish botanijit 
riofltalii^ki put furwnrd from botanical geography evidence ftoni which 
we Can lix tlic original home of the Balto-Slavs (and consequently 
that of the GermanE too, for the B^dls could oidy have originated in 
immediate proirimity to the Gemiiijus). TJie Balto-SlavN have no ex-^ 
p^doiiH for beech ^h*dica% larch (Jlrim* and yevr 

Itaruf biicciita}^ but they have a word for hornbeam {carpimix ijcififus). 
Therefore their original home mml have been within the hemtbeam zone 
but oiihticie of the three other trfje-^ones, that is w itbin the liaAiii of the 
middle Dniejjer map). Hence Po/rjiV—the mimldand tiaver*i?d by the 
Pripcl, not south or casi of Eiev^must be the original home of the 
SlavB^ The North European* (anceators of the Kel ts, German?^, and Balto- 
Slavs) originally had names for beech and yew, and therefore lived north 
of the Ciirpathiana and west of a line between Kdrugsberg and Odessa. 
The anc^^tora of the ftdto-Slavs crossed the beech and yew and 
made tlieir way into l^olcsie ? they then lost the word for beech, while 
they transfemed the for yew to the sallow (Slav, tva^ ja/ir cupreu} 
and the black alder (V^Hhuan. Thamnusjratigiila}^ both of which 

have r«l wood. It is uobJikely that the tree-zones have greatly shifted 
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siticej S4iy, a.c. SiOOO, Vqt while the zones of the bceeh mid yew extend 
fairly straight from the Baltic to the Bkrk SciLj the boujidary of the 
hombeiyii fonns an extended curve embmeing Folcsie, The reason for 
thi^ curv^e iH the temperate climate of Fotesie w^hich re^tuJta from the 
enoniiouii uiEirshes juid is favourable to tile honil>ean^ which cannot 
withstaitd great Ractuations of temperature. And this curve iMOst have 
been there before the rise of the Old Halto-Skvonic language, other¬ 
wise the Ikito-islavs living wLtliout the limit of the heech and vew t-ould 
not have possessed a word for the hornbeam. Acconiing to a tradition 
the Goths in their migration from the Vbtula to tlie Fontu-? about the 
end of the second century a.d. came to n hottondfssii iiiawhland, obviously 
on the upper Niemen and FripeU where mfuw of them peristhed. At 
tlmt time the impa$udjle momssHi of Folesie hail already existed for 
centuriesj though their enoniious depths may lirst have beeouic marsh- 
kud in historic times owii^g to the activity of the beaver^—which mises 
chillis of w^ood in order to maintain a uniform water level; atid^ as 
floating leaves and other remains of plants stuck in the dams^a grodoailv 
thickening layer of pent wa.s form^ fruni them and the land became 
continually more marshy. It follows that though the curve of the 
honibetim boundary may have been a little smaller in prekintoric times 
than it is tiow^ it cannot have been greater* and thei-eean be no objection 
to the argument from tlie four tree-boundaries. 

Pedesk^—H district rather less than half ns large an England—k a 
triangle* of wliidi the towns Brest Litovsk* Mohilev^ and Kiel' are roughly 
speaking the apices. It was once a lake having the fonii of a shallow 
dish witli mised sides, and before its recent drainage seventy-five percent, 
of it wiis nothing but uiatTih, covered to half its extent partly witli pine 
groves ainl partly witli a mixed forest* hut otherwise treeless. TTie upper 
layer con.^i!^ts of peat extending to eighteen feet in depth, and here 
ftud there under the peat is a layer of iron ore about two inches thick. 
Enormous morasses traversed by a thick and intricate network of streams 
alternate with higher-lying seuidy islebs. ITie How of water is impeded, 
beauise the suh^^uil is impervious, the gradient of the rivers is slight, and 
the bed of the lower Pripet is confined by high bonks, nie monisscit 
are covered with reeds and rushes—less often with sw^t flogs on sandv 
ground—the surface of the streams with water-lilies and the like* which 
so hinder their flow that they cnnstantly have to change their coiinse. 
Between reeds and rushes there are places with reed-gres«—and 
less often wilh soft grass—whidi the peasants mow^ standing up to 
the waist in water, or from a boat. Only the higher-lying places— 
small 0tt5t!s diHlcutt to get at—con be cultivated. 

The overage temperature throughout the ve^ l-j over 43' Fahr*; 
January mean 20°' Fahr., July mean Fahr* ITio avemgc fall of 

inoisture is 16^24 incbcA ; depth of aimw^ seven iifchc* at the most; snow 
remains not ijuite three months (from the middle of December nearly 
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to thtj niiiddle of Miunch), ofleii only for two or thftie wceki. llie 
Hripet La frozan. from tiie middle of November to the middle of JrtJitmry; 
it is navigable for to 500 NotHjtbstiihdiiig the soft mild 

climate, the land h unlieidthv: the putrefying nmrvh develops mias¬ 
matic gases causing epidemic lung and throat cUseaseSt aiid the loathsome 
elf-lock {pika palmkti) \ and the a»'atmB of gnats cause intermittt'nt 
fever* But Kince drainings the weakly breed of men and bHisbi Ima 
vLsibly iiuproved, 

'ITiia aiiomalous land Iihs developed a singular people, ^Ihc pre^nt 
poputation does not even now reach half a million ; so tliat the entire Old 
Slav mce in Polcsie cannot have amounted to* more than a few hundivd 
thousand souls* The inhabitants of Pole^ie are White HussiaiLs, but 
those of the southern tmrt are black-hnirod mongoloid Little Kus6ian5i 
who e?nigratHl from the South to escape the advance of the Altaian 
mounted noniacht. The White Hussian k of middle stature, the recruit 
being on an average 5 ft. 4 in*, high. (Old skeletons meimuie 5 ft. 4J ins. 
to 5 fL 5^lng.^ !iO that the manth has hml a degenerating eHecL In 
healthier districts outside Polraie the Slavs liecoiue taller imd stronger i 
in the siicth centuryt according to Procopius, they were “all of con- 
sidcrablo height and remarkable strength.^'} Tlieir skin iti white* flaxen 
hair pnofloniinates (5T per rent), theix eyes are grey or eiky-hlue+ 

According to Ihocopiiis the South Slavs were reddish hut 

most of them are now dark and black- or brown-haire<L J^^d in large 
dhdrict^ we find .'ilH.vis€?d black-haired Roumanians. Aiarcu Polo (Italian 
tent) calls the Kuv*ianii iri motto .lorjo WoacAi e bhttdif and 

Ihrihlm ibu lah|Qb in tlie tenth century marks as exceptional the dark 
and black hair of the Bohemiomt. Tliis fact is due to an admixture of 
alien ^lark races. 

'llic broadest rivers, the greatest the highest mountain;:, the 
most terrible deserhi rati lie overcomes the treacherous marsh alone is 
invindble. Here the inhabitants of two places can sec each other 
and vet be os distant as Europe is from America, Before the drainage 
many plncca in Polesie could be reached only by euortaous detours, and 
others were accessihle only over the ice in the depth of winter. Thus 
the Slavs in their original home were divided into sniall groups which Inal 
very^ litLlt intjercoume during the greater part of the year. But In a low 
grade of civilisation the stranger is an encmy> and they had no kind of 
politi«i] 5 ^erritoridJt or social cohesion. Still iater^ when they came into 
cuntjict wife, the East Romans, they were—occoiding to Procopius— 
not ruloil by mie imm but lived from the earliist time^ iu "deinocracyC 
anti so they deli berated in common on all their ailkinii-—good and bod*'^ 
** MiiitriduJi alte^jt^i that they were kingless and hostile to one another,'' 
and never caned to fohn large bandg; in ihh sense w'e mui^t understand 
the further assertion thrrt they were “ free and by no means easily moved 
to let themselves be eiusiaycd or domlnaledby their like, *^1116 more 
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caxiU- W«e they cnskved by A foreign yoke: they sidd to tfe first 
comer*” reports Pseodo-Caesarius. Tlie only organn: wholes were fottned 
bv small groups of villages—in Polesk sometimes bj' single 
under patriarchal govemnicnt* There could ^ no thought of aoci 
distinctions, as differences of rank did not exist* 

Proliablv the Slavs, like the Germana, had no collective name before 
thev spread' from Polesie: for, failing the notion of a Stale, they 1^ 
likewise no notion of a people. The name Slavs is correctly W 
(sing. Slovcnin) and is prolaibly a fumen togiami—mennmg roughly 
“inhabitants of .Stow/onginally only to one popidous 
tribe^. 'Phe East Romans came into contact at first with a part of 
this tribe and thus named all other Slav tribes north of t^^llanubc 
Sklawctwl, .VtAfoaoi*; nevertheless, fop a time they distingmshiri from 
them the A ntoi of South Russia who spoke the same Inngua^ with them. 

As with all Indo-Eumpeans the Slav family was originally patn- 
archal; there is no trace of a niatriarchateL The marria^ bond was 
first iDOsencd later among the individual Slav peoples under the yoke 
of the nomads. The wife bought or carried off by force was at 
firat the propertv of the husband. This was usual from the earlicrt 
times, and is still prtstnpposwl in certain old ceremonial ciistoia* fc,^. 
mock -abduction by prerious arrangenient). The rich might Lve in 
p<»lvgamy, hut the ina-w of the peuplv were moiiognraic, 1 he isolation 
of the little villages in Polesie made the marringe bond all the eloaer. 
The conjugal tidclitv of the Slavs was luiiversally marvelled at, and 
according to “Maurictus," St Donifiuv, and othem, their wives were so 
eatraorxiimrily honourable that many thought it unseemly to outlive 
their husbaiMk, and voluntarily put an end to their live*. 

Until rwnlly it was general v belkvctl ihflt the ancient 'Slavn lived 
in house^vmiiiunities (Zodri^), that is, that after the fathers death 
the sons did not divide the inheritanw, but contimied to live together 
under the direction of a house^lder. The modern Servo-CnmtiM 
ZadrtigfM were taken for sim'ivahi of Old Slavonic custoin ; and this 
*eomed more likelv, because the White RiiKsians in Polfisie where the 
origiiifd home of the Slav* lias just been dUcovered—ftlw Ih e ’u ZadrTigtu, 
and moreover traces of this mode of life remaiti nut only aijiong me 
other Slav peoples, but even among the Gcman and many other 
peoples- But the Servian Zadn^ turned out to be a consequence 

1 ll«nce slovyctic (North Ititiww, near Novgor^), Slovsnc (JJiilnariah Slorintai 

(Ponieruinaj I Sloviitil (North Hutigar)'}, SlcvfiHtii {Au^tnwi 

* Hence comw Arabic-Penti*n lAtin StiatsL iTie Too 

the SLiv^ nnUkr?* ur winlered itithroKsmatal)^ by Ticllus T'ffwfl«te U»tin 

VcfvihaE, rcfwttoe, G^rmun Woiden. Sh*khMfclnv hoe proved that the 

tliia DAine frem llieir fanii&r ralersi the Keltic #bo acetipt * 

tins ViatulA Uip ibLni and lecund ceutpricft o-c. Jordanw h^oniwit the 

Teutonic aAnie with the tTrrek, to that he took Vitiidat » ame Riid 

onii aa himnch naint^ 
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of the origin&Ely Kftst-Roman system of taxation—the jraTrvoctii', litMirth- 
tfljc—ill aocoit]ance with whfdh ench »epdimtc hmrlh fanned the umt *>{ 
tiLKJitloD. To be sure the Old Serviiiti lawi* dimecUrii the nmiried son to 
detach hiin^LT from his father^ but under the dominion of the Turk he 
reEUEdned—often only ontw'^Tdly^—in the undivided household in order 
to pay only one beii^h-ta;;^ ins before. But the hearthoccurs also 
aniong^ the Altaian conquerors; and it w™ also not uiikiiowii to some 
Teutonic peoples. As a matter of fact there eitists no free people where 
society is hased on the cooimunn^tie household. A priim indeed other 
^uses uf its origin are also conocivabie: €.g. seigniorial prohibition of 
division) and especially' InsuIBclEmcy of land and over^population after 
the peasant-holdings have become by successive divisions too small for 
further subdivision. And of all places this mi^ht best be assumed of 
Polesie—a country so poor in ciiltivabie lanci But in the sixth century 
Procopius states: ^*They live scattered far apart in wretched huts and 
very frequently change the place of their dwcJlingji.'^ Communistic 
houadialds do not exist under such conditions. 

Tin? house^mniunlty^ Zadniga, must be distinguished from the 
RiL^ijui village^<oin muni ty (J/rrur Oh^hichitKi) w'hich has alno been long 
regarded as of ancient Slavunii:: origin^ It disposes of the whole of the 
land an<J Roil of the village^ perli^icnlly taking possession of all the 
peajamt-'h^>ldings and aJIottirig theui afresh. But it has bifeii recently found 
that these village-corpTnunttie!? too tmne into existence verj^ late, in 
consequence of the capitation-tax introduced by Peter the Great in 
1719* For the payment of this tax the villein-village w^as collectivelv 
llablcp mid^ as soon as the number of able-bodied men materially altet'cd 
througli births and deaths^ all the land of tlie village was to be re^ 
dLftribnted in equal parts among the existing inhabitajits. Thcjic 
peHudicfi] redistrihutioiiK were not legally established before 1781 \ 
They were rightly eati mated by Fustel dc Coulangc^i ‘*Far from 
being collective ownership, the ^l/rr Is collective serfdom.'^ 

In ngncnlturc and diet the anciurit Slavs entirely difTervd from the 
Germiius. The latter lived cbielly on milk and meat and were cattle- 
reamriN, liAving the agriculture to be done by women, old men, and 
serfis. But Polesie is entirely tinisuited to cattle; milch cows cannot 
live on reeds and rtnihes and grass grows only in oases and gives pemr 
nourishment, Fven now^ when the mar^fhes have been drained, the 
peajianlVxow^ h a miscrahk animal, giving very little milk ami chieHy 
retained for^Jrauglit purposeo. Still more wnetchctl was hht hor^, and 
there are? hardly atiy nheep. The pig thrives better, but it docs not live 
in dovert for there is but little sweet mlamus and other roofaj the nut- 
giving beech does not grow at all, and the acom-bearitig ojik only here 
and there. According to the Arabian geographer of the ninth century, 
tlie Slavs who were subject to a A'Toam-clrinkiiig and therefore moiinted- 
^ Kordeviky^ M<^4rm pp, W f.; Sergyeevich^ Vrmio. 
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nomad king Imd only rt few {Mick-horses—only imminent men had riding- 
hordes, and thev occupied themselves with swine-rearing ok other peoples 
with sheep. It is therefore evident that the horses betongc^ not to 
the Slavs blit to their Altaian inastere, and that the Slavs in Russia 
then had no domestic animals except swine. 'iTie same is report«l 
by t’onstftiitine Porpbyn^nltiiB a hundred years later, “The Ro« 
(Scandinavian rulers of the Russian Slavs) strive to live at peace with 
the Patxinaks (mounted nomads of the Pontus sU-ppe) for they buy from 
them cattle, horses, and sheep,..os none of these animals are found 
in Russia" (i.r. in the Ru-dsian Slav land). Hence milk os a conmion 
article of diet was unknown to the ancient Slavs, so that they hot! ni> 
w'oids of their own for raft/r, heavp milk, ctird and such-like, but 

had to borrow from Gcitnan and Altaian sources. 

Polesie is rather more favourable to agrieulture; though only the 
dry islets are cultivable. Even now, after the drainage, very little 
grain is produced. In the enormous sen of forest and marsh the little 
Reids escaped tlie notice of observers, so that the Arabian gei^rapher 
could say that the Slavs mostly lived among trees, having no vines and 
no cornfields. The scadtinesH of cultivable land forced the Slavs to 
& very intensive tillage of the soil with the hand-hoe or by yoking 
thcmscl VIS to their excellcntlv constructed hook-ptoughs. I )f course there 
was no wealth of grain in Polisie itself, but the manna-gra^ {giycfria 
Puhanji)t which is sweeter and still more nutritious thnn millet, grows 
there wild in abundance in standing water and wet meadows. It was still 
exported in the nineteenth century, and it probably served the ancient 
Slavs ns food. For clothing and oil, flax and hemp were cultivated. 

Polesie was rich in big game^—aurochs, elk, wild boar, bear, wolf 
and in fiir-t-oated animals—beaver, otter, fox, sable, marten, ermine, 
st]uirrel, etc. But imperfect weapons and the difficulty of the cnuntiy 
mode hunting not very productive, so that there was little game os 
food, thi the otlier hand, there wna all the more fishing, and the 
natural abundance was increasetl by damming the flowing water with 
w'eirs. Bee-keeping played an important part among all Slav peoples 
from the carlitait times.' The intoxicating Mat, fermented from honey, 
was to the Slavs what wine and laicr ore to other peoples. 

The isolating marsh hinders intercourse; the White Rinwian is 
above all a husbandman and fisheniian. Void of all enterprise, he 
leaves others to tnule with the fruits of his labour and tliey dram 
him to the last farthing. Dniiikemieas is his only hateful nunlity; 
otherwise he has very attractive tmits. He is thrifty' almost to 
avarice, cautious in the management of his afiairs, and shews an en¬ 
durance that harmonises little with his slender phy»i(juc. He is in no 
.. ^ w'ftv aggressive but rather dreamy, confiding, not at all malicious, good 
* tempercil, not without dignity, veiy hospitable, and a lover of amuse¬ 
ment. The dance, song, and music are his natural element. On summer 
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evenings the village youths oasemhie in the atreets ajicl often prumeruidc 
the whole night long singing in chnnis their inelnncholy lyric soiigH. 
The Kussian has reniaincfl true to the uncient sUr charauter. 

According to Procopius, the Slavs were not nwlignant nr villainouji, 
but harmless and naive t « Mauridus " says, “ They are hawlened to heat, 
frost, wet, nakedness* and hunger, and are welI-dis|iosed to strAngent." 
AocordJiig to Adam of Bremen (died lO'To) there was no more hospitable 
and kindly people than the Slavs of Pomerania. The variety of musieal 
infitnjiwentfl among the Slavs struck the Arabian geographer of the ninth 
century, and all Slav peoples are still very musical. 

The bottociiesfl marehre of the Prip^t were no sufficient prelection 
from sudden raids and attacks; in winter the nomads could penetrate 
over the ice on their fleet horses far into the land, and in summer the 
pirates could iwe the rivers uj^ to their sources. Dcfcnre was liopeleaa. 
lliiR made the Old Slavs exteptiofially unwarlike, and shy a-s the Ixjast 
of the forest In summer, when suddenly attacked, they had to dis¬ 
appear like frogs into the water or into the woods; in wiliter tliey 
hail to take refuge behind the shelter of their BUmerous Htockailea, 
According to Froeoplus they fought without armour but with little 
shidds and dart^ some even without coat and cloak and with only an 
apmn about their loins. But not even thus wrctcluid eejuipment was 
really Slavonic; it miisi have been borrowed from some German 
people, prebaiily the warlike HcruH who fought in the same way. 

Polcaie is a land of exubemnt frjiev. A rcmarkahle autumnal sliil- 
iiras IB peculiar to iU sea of marsh, a stillness not disturbed even by 
the humining of a gnat and only broken now' and then by the gentje 
nistJijig of the nishcs. To the iishermon as he glides at night in his 
punt over the smooth silver water it is as impressive as its contrast, the 
surging of the sea of reeds and the roaring of the forest in the stonii- 
wit^ This produced in the inhabitant on uncontrolled imiigi nation 
which raiuic him people the world of nature with spirits. To-day he 
jftiU {ursonifies sun, inuuu, fire, wood, uiiosh, will.o‘-the-wi#p, spring 
and all cbue that is pereeivoble. But jov and sorrow, every illness 
Sunday, eveiy holiday, are also spirits.' His house, stable, Iwrn' 
threshing-iloor Iwve tljeir own goblins, each with wife and chiidreii! 
To this must be added ancestor-worship. On certain chiys the father 
says at the evening itiea] « Holy tuusestora, we invite you to come to tis 

and eat of all that G<id ha* given to u.s, in whieii this house is rich_ 

Holy ancestors, I pray you come, fly to os." Kneeling with bread and 
salt in his hands he pray.% to the spirit of the house and its wife and 
children, ijcsecching i ts favour and del iverance from all evil. The rolcsian 
has only obscure ideas of a future life, hut he has mostdeflnitp knowicfige 
of the wickcil dend ami their appearance bh werewolves and vampires. So 
wiperstitious is he that lie horboura in his mind a copioie. code of seiret 
expedients for .■scaring away all evil spirits, and at every- step he is 
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careful not lo pmvoke a spirit. Still lie cannot know evcntliing; thift 
la possible only for partieubir wLmitla of botli sexes who have inter¬ 
course witb the spinis of avil aiid whose help is sought ia need and 
richly rewarded. 

TTie world is the work of God, the creator of all good and useful 
beings and things^ and of the devil who mode the inountaibB, niar>ihes 
beajsts of pney^ pgisonous plants^ illnesses^ etc, God breathed into man 
a good spirit, the devil an evil one. The Folesian is veev lotich in tbe 
dark about the godhead itself: ** God known how many godb there are,^ 
The Christian saints are to him smaller, special gods; thus St Elias is 
god of thunder, George of cattle and game, Nicolas of fields. Commas 
and Damian of smiths, ITiey stroll about in the world amusing them* 
selves by playing all sorts of pranks on mankind. Noteworthy is the 
cult of fire, namely of the hcsirth-firet which must never be allowed to go 
out and is trfinsferrad to any newly-ooeupied house, 'fhe "tVbite Russian 
heatheniAm (with a very thin varnish of Ghristbuiity) goes buck to the 
earliest Slavs, and clear Iracci of it ixtii still found among tdl the Slav 
peoples. !t is identical with the Shaniankin of the Altaians, witl* this 
differenoo—that what constituted the lielief of latge ma'^scs in Folesie 
was among the mounted nomads a Shaman niysteiy of which the mass 
of the people took no notice, obseming only the Kociis-pncus of the 
wia^rds. The attention of obsern'ere was nio^tly attrncteci by the fire- 
worship, and thus the Arabian geographer of the ninth ccnluiy^ calls 
both the Slav's and the Altaion-Magy^ars fire-worshippers. According 
to Ftocopiufl the Slavs believed in one single chief god, denied Fate, 
and woiwhipped rivers, nymphs, and other SaipriviB, No traces of 
mythology have the bter-mentioued gods and their worship 

belong to the individual Slav peoples. 

Many Slav peoples bunicri the bodies of the dead, others—among 
them the Folesians—buried them. Bui the burning of bellies must be 
attributed to the influence of foreign coiu^nerom, namely the Geraiaus. 
A? a matter of fact the Noriiiiin Ro?t likewise burned the bodies of the 
dead together with their self-destroyed widows (Ibn Fodlun), and the 
wiclowt* of the Heruli also hanged themselves on their htishani^' burial- 
mounds. 

Pcilosie is still the most backward district of biu^kward Russia^ As 
a eousenuence and at the same tiiae as a cause of the slender needs of 
the people we see no dirision of labour. ITie Slav had to make for 
himself his few ntenriLs; and in thc^, judging by tbe buried reiuain;^ 
which are very poor in metal articles, he displayed remarkable tai^te iu 
form and ontament. He could only supply tbe exteniiiJ market with 
raw products—-costly furs^ wax, and hemey-—but it is not likely that 
he brought them to the market, for he himself was olferf?d whole^le 
as a captured slave. 

In uUF first volume it was shewm bow the salt-^lesert zone of the 
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thtr Asiatic iMickgroupd remained in equilibrium and n& new hurde broke 
into the PontuK ateppe, TTie wildtit^ of the ScythiAiut gradiiilly dc- 
erea.'ied und numerous Greek coloniefi covered the cfiiwU of the PontuH 
»uid the Maeotis (the Sea of Amv% becoinSuK flaurisihin^ emporint 
espocially for an eDomiumi export of grain to Greece^ This probably 
caused the Scythiana to transplant wholesale agricultural peoplea under 
their subjection, llero^tutus includes variouH peoplesp nomnclii iind 
biisbnmluien, evidently not of the ao^iie origin, under the name Seytb^!u^^ 
the latter oowed grain ** not for food, but for sale,^ and there can be no 
doubt lliat among them were Slav nations also. 

Into this motley of peoples the Hellenic colonies brought the mewt 
promising Mfeds of culture, and s€?emetl likely to send out a stream 
of eiviliikation to the west of Europe^ ajs tCi one to the north- 
eiuttn But the Asiatic nonuuls were on the move, and the hi ill wild 
Bamiatac w'cre pushed on from, the east^ vroKSed the Don, drove out 
and in part suhjugntcd the Scythinns^ and had cnniiuered even the 
western jMirt of the PontUA alcppe before the end of the second 
century Amid these sturniK the Hellenic coloniea, and witJi them 
the se^ of dvil isation, perished. l)ii ring the second or third century a.i>. 
the Sarmatiaii hordes w ere driven out by the German Goths and IlendL 
Tlie Gothic dominioii lasted over two ccnturi<3, and is the only iiun- 
nonvmUc epiuxle in the history of the J^teppe, The Goths were the most 
in4g?iili»nt Germain i)e<»p1ei and tiicir inBuencc on the Slavn most have 
liieen Gnornioui;!, But about S75 the Goths were forced to moke way for 
the 11 Lins; and the steppe remained in nomad hands for fourteen centuries 
coniiuunusly- lu RucDcesion enme liuhs^ Buignr^, Avars, Chaz^aniT 
Mngv'ar^ Pat^liiAks, Cumanfl, MotigoE. Like the the furious 

tempest of the steppe^ each uf these honles drove its prorlereiSHor in 
wild dight into the vivilistd liuids of Europo, extirpated the Slavonic 
peasantry which fnul scttlu<l in the grass iteppe^ and passed over the 
tree irteppe plundering and nmrdering so that the Slavs were forcctl 
to ienve thlii scone too and to withdraw' into the mai^hca of Polesie. 
Regular commerce w'oa impossible, for on the banks nf the rivenv, 
especially in the dangemuB rapida of the Dnieper over which the 
bud to be carried on lond^ the nomad lurked in ilic tiill gnisa and 
killed the crews and took their wortsk Neverlhelow, aa the Southerner 
and the Oriental eagerly sought the raw products of the north—w'luc, 
honey, and especially strong slaves and pretty female slaves as well oh 
costly funs—recklesh Scandinavian pirate merchants found a rich market 
for these wares, w-hich they had to take to the Euphrates and elsewhere 
by the roundabout way of the Dwina to the Volga and the Caspian or 
bv Ladoga and the Volkhov, while the Dnieper mute !=<tood open only 
at times and was always extremely dangerouifL. The greatness uf this 
pliinder-commerec in shewm by the findiiig of Oriental coins in Russia— 
11,077 pieces in one place^—Scandinaviiu Iceland, Greenhuid, and 
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whereirer elsie the Northrniin went. Quit* 100,000 coins bive been 
flcctirodj and u>any More have been kept secret and ineltecl, or lie still 
in the bosom of the ground, so that Jacob's estiniate—a tnillion—is 
certainly much too low. 

The oldest wTitten history of the Slavs can be shortly suouuarised— 
myriads of slave-hunts and the cnthralnient of entire people#. 'ITie Slav 
was the most pri^Nj of human i^oocla. With incroased strength outside 
his marshy land of origin, hanlentffl to the utincist against all privation^ 
industrious, content with little, good-huinoureLl, and cheerful^ he tilled 
the slave markets uf Europe, Asia, and Africa. It must he rerticmbered 
that for every Slavuntc slave who reached his destination, at least tun , 
succumbed to in human treatment du ring transport and to the heat of 
the dimatc. Indeed, Ibruhlm [tenth century), himself in all probability 
a slave-dealer, says: And tlie Slavs caniifit travel to Ijjnibardy on 
account of the heat which is fatal to theni."" Hence their high price^ 

The Anvbiau geographer of the ninth century tells us how the 
Magyars in the Pont us steppe dominated idl the Slavs dwelling near 
them, ^rhe Magyars made raids upon the Slavs and took their prisoners 
along the coast to Xerkh where the Byzantines came to meet 
them and gave Greek brocades and such wares in exchange fur the 
prisoner, llie Slav# had a method of fortilication, and their chief reiurt 
the fortresses in winter and the forest in summer. The (\']kings, 
Norse pirates) lived on an island (probably the old comnicrcial town 
l^loga between the Ladoga and Ilmen lakesh They had many tow'ns, 
and were estimated at 100,CM>0 souls. They made war on the Slavs by 
ship and took them as prisoner# to Kbaxaran and Bulglr (the emporia 
of the Chozars and Bulgars on the Volgah The Hus hod no village#, 
their sole occupation wo# trading with sable and other skills. A bundled 
to two hundred of them at a time would come into Slaviand and take 
by force the objects that suited them. Many of the Slavs came to them 
and become their servants for the sake of safclv. 

We see then the Slav surrounded on the north by pirates, on the 
south by mounted nomad#, and bunted and harried like the beast of the 
forest, Jondancs'' words, Instead of in towns they live in nmrshes oficl 
forests,"” cover the most terrible national murtyrdnm in the hi&toiy of 
the world* The fortihcutioii#”—simple rampart#—mentioned by the 
Arabian gcugrapher were not impregnable« indetxli the strongest fortifi¬ 
cations of Europe and Asia were stormed by the nomiuls and Northmen. 

“ .MauriciUs ” states: ” Settled in places very hard of acce#a, fortstsi rivers, 
lakes, they provide their dwellings with several exits vrith a view to 
accidents, and they bury everything that i# not absolutely nece#Hftry.».* 
Wlicii tliey are suddenly attacketl they dive under the water, and lying 
on their bucks on the bottofii they breathe thixmgb a long reed, and 
thus escape destruction, for the inexperienced take the#c projecting 
reeds for iiaturol; but the experienced lecogniae them by their cut 
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and pierec the budv through with them or pull tliem out, so that the 
dwer must coinc to the surfaec if he will not be stifled." As lute as 
nes parts of the reciting peasants surrounded by the Polish army 
rescued theiusclvus from the Dnieper by brcatliiiig’ through reeds for 
more than half a day. 

This terrible esistenetj must Iiave further shattered and dissolved 
Slavdom, already weakened iu Polesia Even partially regular tillage 
was iinpossihle in districts exposed to constant attacks, (.orjifieida 
w _ould Iwve betrayed Iheni, so tliat they rnuld only Ifc placed far out 
of i^h. Breeding of horses, oxeu or sheep, as well'as milk food could 
not be thought of, for oitlle were liie iiKMt coveted Ijooty of the nomads, 
and what tliey did not Ufce would have been carried oli’ by the pirates! 
Even in their originnl hotae the Slava ware limited to grain <uid fch, tuid 
they rcniaincfi m m tlielr wider haiue. 

Even by the ninth century this encircling of thu Slavs by the pirates 
was very old. The Geniianm inhabitant of the litdtic districts made 
a pnu'liee of piracy from tlie earliest times, and ven' early land^peoples 
also appear os masters of the Slavs. A* we have almaly aeen, they 
had bttn enslaved in pni^hristian times by the Keltic Vt-nedi. ’ 'f-he 
\encdi in course of time became fused with Slavs into oue Slavic 
people, thenceforth called WmiLt by the Gennaiis. Tim firat known of 
their Germanic conquerors were the Bastarnac who, coming from the 
lower (hler, were in Uie third century’ b.c. already in laa-upation of the 
Slav lamls north of tlie C'arpiithiaufi an fur us the' mouth of the Duniibe 
Acconling to Polybius and Dio Cassius they were a numerous, daring 
bibuloua people uf powerful stature and terrifying ap[K’araiic0 wl,o knew 
imither iq^uulture nor navigation, and disdaincil rattle-rearing because 
they only for warlike purauits. Uij their ei(Kditiotis tlicir wives 

and children followtd the army in wagon#, and their honmnien fought 
with foot^oldiera among them. ITiey fell into various dun# and divUion# 
under little kings (rrgWi), one of whom stood at the heiul leaiier of 
tile war-band. But a numerous people witliout agriculture and cattle- 
rearing cannot live only on plunder and cannot live alone in a land ■ 
it needs another more numerous people of serfs, fimong whom it settles 
as H dominating class. But north of the Carpathians such a ^ieonle 
Muld only be the Slav^. llms anae the oldest known Slavo-Germanir 
tSUte. 'Die second Germanic people from whose inHueiioe the Slav# 
could not e«a[» was the ferocious lleruli situated by tiie Black Sea 
cast of the Gotlis and the Don, for llie same weapons and the i«me 
burial custejins are found among them as among the Siavn. Tlw Ihiid 
people were tJut Goth.^^ 


Actording to the oldest Gothic tnuiftiop (given by .lordiuies) King 
Ennananch (died W 7 S) overcame the Slavs (\'eneti) “who notwith¬ 
standing Itial they were despised as warriors, ncvei theless being strong 
111 numbera attempted at fin^l a stout resistance." great-nepht!S 
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Vinithrtr attacked the South-Ruteimi SIuva, the AnUet after one 
reTerse ovcfT^ine first them and then the Huns* who had come to their 
hclpt in two tiattlesj but fell in the thinrL It m eerUdnij fitrange that 
a tribe of the ^i^Iavs, who were desspbed aa wAmora not only by the 
Gemianii but also by the tines, could defeat even in one battle 

a German leader before whom the Huns tliemsclves recoiled. Still, it 
is a fact that the Antae were successful warriors, and later in the sixth 
century^ possessed the whole region from the Uniester to the Don, whieb 
was formerly held by the Gotli^H It is astonishing that the Byrai^tine 
sources of the sixth century distinguish the Antae from all the 
lemaining Slavs, bnt at the same time emphnfiise the fact that they 
spoke tJie same language- And the name * A prai is not SlavoniCi ^I’he 
militaiy' superiority of the Antae ia, as Kunik has shewn, to be traced 
back to a non-islavonic conquering folk, the Antae, who overcame certain 
Slav stocks and ruled them long and powerfully as a superior warlike 
cla.ss\ 'rbis folk then became Slavised, and, as was the case u itli many 
such despotisms both German and nomadic, it too fdl apart into small 
States, which however stiU negotiated common concerns in general 
meetings, and proceeded f%s oiie body in external fdTairs. We hear the 
same of the Bat^tartiae. In the tenth and eleventh centuries we lind in 
the former abodes of tlie Antae of the Puntibp steppe the Sbvonic 
'riwert/j and Ulichi whose name^ are ecpiidly non-Slavonic, tiow 
could they liavc ijuiintaineil theinsehxH:$ against the nomads here where 
they were daily cipo.-iod to the iuruiuls of all the Asiatic hordes, if they 
were pure Slavs wdtJiout a Germaukor Altaian warrior-stmtum ? 

Still le^s ccHild the Slavs^ resi^^t the pressUTG of foneign couquerur^ 
after the Si'andiiiavion Vikings luid renewed their attack^s. Leaving 
their families^ behind tlieiii, the^c appeared at first in saiall bands of 
one to tw^o hundred men as well-organised followers (iwrin|^'ar) of a 
sea-king, and always returned 1 hikme after selling their plunder. At 
important points on their route they established trading statiums imcl 
in the course of time these became fortified settlements surrounded bv 
a subjected Finnish, Bidtic, or Slavonic population^ Hence a regulated 
govcnmient was developed, no lunger exclusively resting un plunder. 
From the w'urd vaeringjar came the name of a people 
BdpayyotK Thu I orangians gradually extended their sway over Bie w hole 
of Ru^ssia^—over Kiev about the year 8o3—covered it with urigiiialJy 
iodependeiit towuii {gar^ar)\ ojiii finally formed these little States into 
a single empire oF the Ros* (Russians), In brief, truding Scandinavian 

* Oo tJie ftther liftud, ef Bmisv^kyj, x pp. ITfl ff., ^77 ff. 

" HcniJilft wa^ callt^ by the ^^nd lEuivixus f.r. the kiaj?dr>Tri of 

many forts. 

^ ThH iiinie U awediiylij fqr which. EsthenliJi RatM. In i}ld tiwcdUli 
Ro^.Fj Huriii is Uie iLtuno of ft Btrip of coast In Swe4eii+ rower, 

oeafxrcr, mai this wurd| lika Varoti^^iuiS^ Ijeewme tfa« lyime cf a people. 
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sea-robbei^ got pcKisession of the net work of waterwAyst over¬ 

came tliG Finns and Slava, and the Scaiidjiiavnui dyim&ty of the house 
of Rurik Old Norse: Urocrekr) created the powerful Ritiftian Stale. 

Afl in the North Gerniano-^la^ic^ so in the South Nomado-Slavie 
SlnteK were formed. A namadic mi Ik-feeding horde donntiated a 
Slavic vegctarinn peasant clasan A ainiikr iitatc of affeirs lasted till 
yesterday in F^hana, the former Khanate of Khokand, where the 
vo^-taHan Tadjiks languishetl from the earliest times in the basest 
nomadic sen-itude. The same thing can be also tnavd hack far into 
ancient times in EoKt Europe on the western bcinler of the steppe 
amnc\ So we hiul it m early as Ephoru^ (fourth century b,c.)- 

A liorde of Sanimtae, the la^sygians, migrated into CentraJ Hungary 
where (r, a.u. 337) the serfs of the Satmatae, the Sarmatae LJmiganteSi 
revolted against their lord^, the Sannatae Arcaragaiites or Snmmtae 
Libcri, jinri repulsed them*. Here we have a siniiUr double htmtum to 
tliat wiiich Kphoniii muntion-s and l>erause the Talmlri Pruthg^ma 
(about the thitd century a.p*) mentiuns the Venedi Sarmahie and 
the I^npiont^ Sariiiatne iie3?t to the pure nomadic wAgY>n-inhnbiting 
Sannatfte Hatnasofaii, Sanuatae Vagi, many assume that thej^e serfs of 
the Sarmatae,the Limigantes, were Slavs', Tht oldest explicit infornm- 
tiou concerning a Nornado-Slavie State on the lower Danulie is to he 
found m PMsudij-Caeirfiriiis of Na^mucus of the sixth—probably even the 
fourth—century A.n,, vix. that of tlie galatiophogouB Phif^nitoe or 
thuiubians (Phimn acconliiig to Mait^imrt is ei|tiivalent to DanubiuA) 
and the vegelnridji Slavs', 

'^Tlie btTil account we have is of tlie f^hnilar Avurf^STarii- State. ITie 
dominating Avar nomad cIbas wm absorbed as a nation and language 
by the subjugaWl Slava, but even after the destniction of the Avar 
Empire it sumvwl socially with Slav names, as h shewn by tlie remark- 
abk pai4SJige in the Arabian geographer of the ninth century : ^ 
seat of their prince Jits in the uiiddle of the Slav land*.,.nils prince 
mares, whose milk...is his only food'*^ As mare-milkcrs he 
aitd the dominating class were mounted nomads and, aa tlie date proves, 
of Avar origin. 'IIish itifoniiAtipn alone destroys our former cotii?eption.s 
of the charactor of the Slav Statca north of the middle Domibc and the 
Carpathians, and eompek us to assume that noiimdic States extended far 
into the territory of the Balta lUid even m far as the llaltic. The sea¬ 
farer Wulfstan at the end of the ninth century bmija of the Eriistknd 
(Prussia, east of the mouth of the Vistula): “Tlieir king and the richest 
men driuk immai'' milk but the poor and tlie slaves drink uieadT 

1 ^VCallenhoff, ii^ p, .177- ■ NiedErk^ m lip. t2.7 tf. 

■ Mullenhnffj ii, p. Pewkerj 125 

• Huricjitj, p. UW. JtanjMrt, p. J 0 a Tumuukii, p. 1,111, w]ier« the poMa^e 
runs : The Jb/^d ^ thsrr prince'# i# milk. 

* At/mt iht ttreof, hf Boflwprth, p. 22. Adam ofUmaaea (^^ infl) sapi that 
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Natiimlly the activity of tlie nouLoil^ was not uniforoi over thia 
immenite region; it was grtater at their base, the steppe, amodg the 
South Rusaton Slavjs, of whom in 95^ the Emperor Cuostiuittnu Forphy- 
rogeniliLs sAy^ that fwrriJ no Aor.few, ox^i or sherp —and eotisequeiitly 

must have been vegutarians—although at that time they had already 
been for a century luider the powerful sway of Scandjnavian Ros. 

Thus we iiee how^ Slavdom was influene^sl ozi all slides by plundering 
peoples. All ao-callod Slav States of which we have sufficient infomm- 
lion turn out to lie either Germanic or Altaian foundations. And unlesi^ wo 
do violeiii-'o to all Gerniau3yxautine*HJid Oriental evidence of the political 
and nulitarr incapacity of the Slavsj we must not repn^mt the reniajuing 
Slav States as of Slav origin nicrcly because there is iio express siateiBOUt 
of their Germanic or Altaian origin. The strongest proof of thk is the 
remarkable fact tlmt all titles of rank in Slavic (mcept voyevodUy duke) 
are partly from Germanic, |mrtly from Altaian sources. 

Between Germanic and Altaic oppressoni the Slavs were ernshed for 
centuries: and yet they became the most numerous people of Europe 
because of the cnoimous size of their territory and tK*cause their tyrants 
were neither numerous nor united. Tlie rohlKrs could not follow the in¬ 
dividual Slavs into the forest thickets and the marshes* so that from them 
the wrastes left by iiiftS3acrc were petipled onew^ Besides this,the impetuosity 
of the two robber-peoples pcri^ically languished. Wc know thiw of the 
Vikings from their activity in Europe. England* Fnincc, Spain, Italy 
suffered lerribly from them, but for long intervals they were i|uiet, and 
after a single defeat the enemy often did not return for a lung time* 
Tlieir might was <ilsn broken from time to time in their own land, and 
then theufRicted peoples enjoyed a healing respite* 'Fhis was less the 
ca^c with Russia, w'here a few' doxeii robbers won decisive victories 
Odd where the Northmen only hmi no serious opponents but their like. 
It was the ^iiic with the mounted nomiui. His first appearance 
was terrible beyond dc^riptioii; but his fury exhausted itself on the 
nimiierous battle-fields^ and when his ranks were tinnued he bod to coll 
out his Slav serfs to fight on his Ijclialf. Thui:!i he led masses of Slavs into 
the steppe where they revived mid iucr^sfed until once again a new and 
vigorous wnld horde forced its way bi from Asia and repeated the 
dentnictioii- 

Tlie primitive German was as savoge in war as the mounted nomad, 
but far superior in diameter and capacity for civilisation. Tlie Gennaa 
with one leap into civilisation so to speak from a plunderer becomes a 
founder of brilliant and w'elUordered States, bringing to high perfection 
the iiilellectuai goods which he has borrowed, tin the other hand the 

^h.i^ i^ruKibiii.q at« ami drmnk \h.m milk af tlLeir wrea ta 

iiiluxicfttiptu KleJiiicy (twelfth century) i. L) give* BimlW 

InfonziatiaEi. 
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lightest bj^th of civiliFUtiui] abNoluiely ruiita the fiioiinted laoniAd. This 
ezisjriiiou.^ contrast shewed, itself also in the kind of jdavci^'. The mounted 
iioniai! treated the subjugated peoples like the beasts of the forest which 
are hunted asid harried for ajuiisenicnt and iiiene: dciiglit in killing. 
Himself void of iiil capacity for civilisation, he slides all geniia uf civi¬ 
lisation found among his subject:^, outraging their sense cif justice by hi& 
lawlc^nes^ and licence^ and the race ihKflf by the %ioliition of their 
women s I’he German on the other hand treated hes serf as a usefid 
domestic animal which ia dcstrcjiyed only in anger and never w'antonlv* 
He enjoyed a certain autonomy^ rcimiining unmolested after the ptlv- 
formutioe of definite duties. Even the Scandinavian pirates^ according 
to the Arabian geographer, handled their ,serfe ^^wdl" (frt>m an (JrienbLl 
point of ^'iew')\ It is then no w'ondcr tliat the Slav^i, incapnhle of 
resisting the terrible plundering raids anci powerle^*t to give themselves 
political arganisatioiit preferred to Kubuiit volmitarily to the dominion 
of the pirates. 

Concerning this the oldest Huiisinn ehroniclcr Pseudo-Nestor slater 
(under the year S59): ** [^Phe Slav^sJ drove the V^nrangtaiis over the sea, 
began to govern thcmscIveSjOiid there wo# no justice among them, 
and elan roM against elan, and there was internal strife between them.... 
And they said to each other: Let tia seek for a prince w ho can reign 
over m ajid judge what is right. And they went over the sea to the 
Varangians, to Hm-S for so were these Varangians called,*..[They] ±iai<] 
to Russ: Our limd is Urge nud rich, but there is no orfkr in it; come 
ye anil rule and reign ov^r us. And three brothern were with their 
whole ckii, urnl they took with them all the Russ, and they came at 
first to the Slovietus and huilt the town of Lfaioga, and the eldest 
Iturik settled in lju)ogiL,,,Aiul liie llirs5{iaii land got its name from 
th^ie Varangioiw**^ 

The misery of the Slavs was the salvatifm of the West llie energy 
of the ^Vliatans wns eshaii^ted in Easteni Kur^jja^ oiid Germany and 
France behind the Slavic breakwater were able freely to develop their 
civillsatiom Had they such steppes m Htingaiy or South 

Russia»there U no reason to suppose that they would have fared jinv 
better than tlie SUvo. 

The emnpict Slav settlement of the coimtries east of the Elbe ami 
Houth of the l>ami1)e took place lietween the sisth and seven Hi centuriis. 
In their occupation of the Genmin iiuithcr-countrieH between the Elbe 
and the Vistuk two pHieies are to be dhtinguished—one pie-Avar and the 

i Tins tmeriton \* correct, for {ucordui^ to the uMt^t iiiir-lN>aV— 

the pe«,sa.iit» l[«rneir^r)i ttntjer the domiuiiiii of the JtCs actiialJr wt m iwr- 
•oiiidly fr«e. 

* Thumsen^ pp. ff, TTuste fiermiuiTc Eutw 4iro to he di^tLo^Edied fmai the 
motlcm ^lavfiiilc RawijuisL. 
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other with tliu force of the Avars behind iL In the first the Slavs 
reached and pcrliaps crosised the Hie^ugebtrge^ and perfuipip already got 
as far or the midfile and lower t Jder* In the rerondK of the Germans no 
trace of it js founds because frotn the beginning of tJie and indeed 
for the greaUT part from the end of the tliirrl century a.u., the country 
w'e^tward to the Dderand southw^ard to the Eiesengebirge was ol^rindotied 
by its old German inhAbitantsL. The oldest evidence of this is the mune 
Silosia^ from the mountain (Zobteiiberg) and tlie river (little 

l^>he). AVfr (originally leads letter for letter to SUing^ *Sl£za to 

S^ltngla^ coii.sec|uent]y to the Gentian S 1^47731 ^ who according to Ploleni v 
lived just here. The Slav-?! mmt liave found SilizigiaiiB still there and have 
taken Ihifi name from them either before or soon after 406j when they 
creased the Khhe and made thdr way with the Vandals and ^neveg to 
Spain, It iiiUHl be admitted tJiat the Slavii found every'where scattered 
rcmiianta of the Germans, bccaiLse they merely ^idaptcd the GeniiiiH 
names OdcTy AVAr MoMati (iraM oAtvi), etc. to their own mouths 

(Oiira^ VUtiva). For certain times aiid in certain diatricta tliero 

w'lLi a mixed population, and it ia to be [snrticulariy noticed that oven in 
the sixth century the Genoaiio, who hud long withdrawn to the Southj. 
did not admit that the Boat as far at the Vistula Iwul deJinitelv poBscii 
to the Slavs. It had not ijeen conquered from them—only occupied by 
loose l>aiuis of settlem. 

From the third to the fifth century the hurricanes nf war stirred up 
by the Golksimd the Huns Ix^tween the Carpatl^iaas the Puiitm, and the 
Danube mged over and around the Slavs. \Vc hear not a word of tiicir 
share in the fight. Not before the aeveiith decode of the sixtli ceiitury 
did the mlvance of the Avars, to the Elbe disclose the great change w^hich 
hod silently ixime to pitss, 

Tlie AvotSt like the Huns, must have needed an ciionnous number of 
dependent Slava TJie temtory by the FuiituH. left vacant by tljc with¬ 
drawal of the Gollts^ Heruli, etc. was occupied by Slavs^ naturally wi -^erfs 
to the Huns. The Kubjugation of the Germans was disastrous to the 
I bills; they olF the yoke after At Lilacs deaths and the Hiinnish 

Empire perisheil, Huiignir became German and the Hun* withdrew into 
the Punius steppe. This steppe yvm directly aftemanb in the hand* of 
Bulgjtr honles who controUeil nuinert>urt Slav tribes. Hero between the 
Dniester luid L>nie()t!r in the ficht half of the sixth ceiituiy lived the 
Aiitocv the hravcist of the Slav*,*' wdio con*tantlv' joined in the Eulgar 
pliitidcring raidri in tlie Ea<t Homan Empire^ In BBS Justinian wax 
succcfaful in instigating against them both the Avars W’ho had suddenly 
emerged from the Astatic liackgrouiid, Hic Avars dcmaudcfl tenitory 
ul Jui^tiniau but refused the offer of Ijiw^cr Pannonia—w*^hieh they wmuld 
have had to wrest from the fierce Heruli and I jiml>ardii—and remained 
ill the DobruJja, con tenting thcm^elvc^i with a yearly tribute for Gieir 
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deffgnt of the Bulgars anil Abttie. But wheit .Juntinian^s iuccesctor dia- 
cotitinued the tribute, the Dcibrudjfi wm no longer of wiy value to tbein. 
They tlien turned towards the north-weiit and suddenly appeared id the 
Eastern territories of the FmnkiHh kingdoni on the Elbe, lliey could 
not make their way thither through Hungary^ as it wa& ocrtipied by the 
powerful Gepidae, and thus they bad to go tlirough North'd^rpiitbian 
81nviand and through Bohemia. They must therefore Krst liave subdued 
these landa^ Their base of opemtions against the FnuikK in Tburingia h 
to be sought in Boheinia, where they found excellent suinineT-pastures in 
t\\Q mountain ring and gutxl winlcr-i|uarters in the plains for theit herds. 
It would 1m: niisundenstanding the entire nature of liie mounted tiomads, 
and of the Avars in paiticnlar, to regard tbese wars with Sigeliert 
the king of the Franks as mere plundering expeditions. In the latter the 
nomads [levef confronted the enemy^ hut went round his positions with 
morv ellotei ispeed, and then charged behind hh baek. They confronted 
him or sought him out only when they iia^i to defend their own land* 
In the lirftt eatnpaign they were defeated, but they won the second, 
and the eonsequence w^as that the North Sueves evajeuated the oldest 
German land between tbe Elbe and the Oder. Nevertiieless, Baiun, the 
Avar Khagon, made peace with Sigebert, an he was attracted ehewhere: 
the Lomhunl king Alboin in Pamiuuia was preporiug to wrest Italy 
from the East Ronmus, imd in uitler to protect mir he united 
himself with Baiaii ft^in?*t the Gepidae in Hui^gan^ ajid Tran-syivaiiia. 
'I'he kingdom of the Gepiclno was destroyed, the Lonihards nnide 
their way to Italy, imd id 568 the Avars were coiiipletc uiftHlers of 
Hungary with iLs steppe on the Danube and I'hdss ro excellent for 
nomatls. 

evacuation of Old Germany by the North Sueves, the de^tructiun of 
the kingdom of the Gepidae,and the withdrawal of the Lombards to Italy 
—three co-related even ts—mark un epoch in the history of the worlds 
for the entire East was aljandoned by the Genuans to the Avars and their 
followers the 8la\'«L Once more the map of Europe w^as suddenly 
changed, and from the isteppe^ of Hungary the Avars iMa-ame the terror 
of all their ncighhounw But they did not give up the territories won 
from the Germans between the Oiler and the Elbe, Saole, ^[jiin, HegnitaE^ 
Nab, for—as we slsall see—a horde of the Avars wintered yearly un the 
Main ami Re^nit^ till about the year G03, and the Khogan resettlcfl the 
waste German land as far oa the Baltic with Slavs brought there frxHn 
the 6rstj North-Carputhian, Avar kingdom. 

'rhe existence of thiii first Avar-Slavonic kingdom b proved bv the 
aecDunt which the Arabian geographer of the second ejuarterof the ninth 
century^ (before the conquest of f-iungaiy by the Magyars) gives of the 
mtire-milking and therefore Altaic Great King, whose realm lay in the 
territory of the Slavonic Did^chs or Voiffn^am south-west of Folesie, 
‘ MrdJealKiir^ n. pp. 101 ffl Aotlicoilici in Zcum, Dnt pp. 731 h 
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the V€rv people who acconiiiig to P^udo-Nestor had been formerly kept 
in ^‘rvitude by the Avars, Boreleriiig on the steppes as they did^ they 
were from the earliest times a prey to the inltabibints of the :tteppe5. 
Before the Avars vfurious nomadie and Geinnanie peoples were tl^cir 
niHsters; and these peoples left behind warlike elements which were 
ahjirply dUtin^i^hed^^—even after becoming Sinvi^^ed—l^m the subjected 
Slav iiiass^ Hie king was called in Slavic (from Gemnmic 

Further among the Sorb-Serbs the class of the TifiKd-viV™ 
knights^ (from tliat hy German viklugis; and the numerous 

Polish nobility lias the Geminn title j^^lachta. 

Out of this Gennana-AJtaio-Slavonic mixture of the Dulyebi- 
^'oiynyane and other Slavonic peuple?^ north of the CarpathianH» liaian 
cpeatffd for himself an almost iiieihancitihle reticrvmir of men whom he 
formed into liarriers against the Germans^ on his western frontiers* 
I-Ic tnuiNplanted a [lart of the DtdyehiAhlyiiyrtne to Pnnnonia (where 
later wan the Cumitnttbi Dad/i-iyMi), another to South Boiieniia (the later 
cauntritTi of and a tliinl to tiic distant north (tlie island 

of IVotIht] at the mouth of the ^>tler. Similarly lie tore apart the 
North-Carpathian Croats ( of the iipper^'istuhiand placed them 

partly in the Elbe and Siiale, where several i-illagcs bear their niunCt 
partly in Oirantania (pa^pj^ CVawo/i)^ F“^ll^y Pannunia and Dalmatia, 
where later independent Croatian States aiwci the North-CarpaUiian 
Series (iSV/ii) fiortlv on the Saale and the l-^he (later the mighty 
portly where tu-tlay they are independent in Servk and Montenegro. 
Hie Slav nations of to-day are therefunc not original but a gradual 
crysitallii^ation since the sixth centurj- into linguistic units out of the 
peoples tran.^plantcd by the Avitrs—a process already completed hy the 
tenth century 

^ TouufpluitiEif^ of enUre mitiunA wmn- cujctoiTuiry witti ifau iiotzuulri. Hi us tlie 
Sej-thioon many people*^ tliem ^V\esyrtiin^" ta the Fantii^ In 

A&m [Miiiorji Kiid, ta ihir I>(^n. Lti a mmil-iir way tbe .4var« tratinpLitittit! 

^£alrcElollLln Hav» tu i^tiunk^ and the after the de^trudtieii uf the Avir 

tdiigdoTil by t.liarlc 4 the Grentt papoLitcd North niid Scieth witlk Slava 

whom they had i^ptnrtd hy re^kr moji-huiitJi in Mocedania llio Mangob too toot 
large iiumlwrH of Rndsiatuf^ etc. to UuuiftiryT wbicb they Imd half J^^]iopuItiUKl^ mmI 
the^ tfHj they de^trayed boFare their iiwn wnthdrawol th^iicti. 

^ Nil tracer of k&ii nrlier intermioture are to be ohicrvt^ In the indivfdiial Wbv 
langTiaget*. Ev^-a in iho lonth century tlie of flp4>ke a 

difTflrent dialect from the <>*fe™J5irr*i aftSonlh Buiigury^ and the on the 
■ad KElhe ^nm tlie Arrft^ on the nriiia- Tlie NortahtneM Wlnug with the ikirh* to the 
Etlie-T^lavouic^ the O^tenibtml wiili lh«Serl» to the South-l^LftvoTiic Utiituifcgo-graupi 
and all the Slavanic form one imbrokea rhaio of Iungnagei^ conflicted by 

tnuinitiotiary dialrcle. Hence mauy SlavbitH dertare that the ilnpliatinii of iheEC 
folk-iiiUTTc^ ii ocvidviiLil^ and tliat the Slai'is In their original home were divided 
inta the game fwopl^ os at preiieiit^ who Hpitrad unmked in all directions. But ia 
onr time it is reeamiiHcii how ijtiiekly fra^enU of a pct^ple adiipt the lanpiiij^ of 
tlieir oiivirtMifneiit^ and tha hiRtaric^ arjmmentB ap.iii8t a mdiatiD^ expansion of 
the JShivjt am admitted by Either ^lavifltB, 


cir. auv. 
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purpojfe H'/is probably th&i of Nettling the nio;<t warlike 
branchiK^ viss, tbcH^ doinimted by Gertiian^ in the wtrat^gically most 
important placefi. Thi^s we W!C why^ for ejiample^ the Sort Serbs who 
were controlled by vikinga were liplSt wp. 

The limits of the Avar povrer are marked by the abode of the Obo- 
drifcrf jj] Mecklenburg^ the Volynyaiu? at the iiiDiith of the Oder* the 
Ui-egovichi in Polc^^iu and in Macedonia^ the Miletigi in Moren^ tlic 
Seveiy'atkH east of the Dnieper and in Moesia, the Serbs and Croats on 
the jVdriatic and on the Saale, Thus the Avar power at one time or 
another extended from the tlaltic to the soulhem extremity of Greeci^ 
from East Tyrol to the river Dnnetz in Hiissla^ doubtle^H with very 
nncqnal intensity and imctiual duration. Only one wilh that of tlie 
Khagaii, could carry through so vast a change—tlie tranEpUfiting of one 
and the same people portly to the Baltic, prtly to the Adriatic^ Ionic, 
and Aegean Seas. 

The Khagan could not leave his Slavs withont iiujK'rvision, and 
therefore he had to maintain among them a standing Avar garrinon 
with wiv«j and children. But the Avar^ were a nomad pvtiple who 
only camped among the Slavonic peosanlty' in winter—more tlmn half 
the year~and liuring the stimnicr graced the higher positions and heaths^, 
of conrte leaving Ijehind ii guard over the Slave^ while their army went 
to battle and plunder^ 

The Slavised Avar nomads long stirviveci the Avar Empii-e in many 
Slav lands, and even in the tH^elfth century we are told by licrhord of 
the Baltic Slavs ol the Island of IlQgen (Slav. JluiuTtii): *'‘The men'*! 
occupation is either hunting or hshitig or entile rearing. For therein 
eujisisb their entire wealth m husbandry Is only .^anlv there^” Hero 
the imnanirL^ had to do without mountain sunimer-pistnre^^ 

Concerning the relation of the Avatii to the Slavs/*^ I'mlegar statoa 
that from the earliisijt times the WeiicU [here in pirticiilar apt‘ meant the 
Slftv.^ of the upper Main imd lU tributary the Kegnitx north and east 
of NurtinbeigJ were ii^sed by the Huns [AVar^iJ m that is, when 

the Huns took the Held against any people the VWnid.s had to fight in 

^ ^ VP. 2j wi^tm (a.ik. .'pHI): Thnfns enptives vej^ bmu^hl beftPit* the 

Empenpr AlAurice tmrin^ rpeither ffwnrrb imr mijr other wm^MPn^ hut only eitiia™ 
with them. Lk-iiig cmi^tloaefl timy jiikKwi*re4] ihut they were Slavi fnm the cosust ef 
die luprllit'rn iweoa [Haltic whither the Khi^fna pN’nt envnyg wtih pre-i^nis ta 
ask for uuxilfarir^ They brought Iw^k a* auFWrr to the Kha^n that he codd 
expect no help from nueh n lEMtiu ice—they ihcmhclrEW JijhJ heeis iiaeeii muolBs on 
ibe jouniey—and thdr people were ab^lutcly praceahlt. They played iin the 
zilhef Watihe they were u[uci| imintfll with. weajPoiiA, ihelr kiid produced no iron and 
therofarn they lived there still and pHocefuhy, and stu ih^ war trumpet was tint 
undensUMid lliere ihry pkyetl cti the rithpr* These were obvhnialy ‘:pi«, but lite 
liclion of dieir euUrw hirtiilu!^iie«f could (uily tlsweive the wbeJi the stoTj 

of the Khni^n f emlMJwy to the Baltic i^lavs oppearcvl iiatumL The whole mysti- 
licatiuu produced tlie whli^ptetul zfLory uf the dfHr-Hkt nalutv 
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front. If they won the Ham iidvant-ed to make booty^ but if they were 
delefttinl they rallieci with the support of the iiun^^ Without tlwse 
hcf^ttlci the A vara j who were speedy on their marv ellously tmiued horsies 
but hdplesks and defenceless on 6fx>ti could have done little against tnuued 
infantry. They therefore had to call out countless^ because wjneteheilly 
amiefh Classes of Slav foot-soldiers who^ with certain death at the bands 
of their gooders behind theiUi charged forward in detspair^ On the other 
hand the Avar cavaliy formed an iuoomparuble mai!-armed force with 
awordf bow and pickaxe^ and even tlie horaew of the Icadei^ were ]>rotectod 
by armour. Ilow'cver the Avars were not iu tliemselves numerous enough 
to soipply the necessary reserves for their enormous euipirCt ftod with the 
expinsion of their dominion the need for new of cavalry g^ew^ 

nda need wm supplied by constant Teinforreinents from other Altaian 
hordes out of the steppe^ Amoug them the mosi numerous w'ore the 
Hulgars. The Kbagan^i victori^m.^ flng^ and the prospect of hooty, 
workeil iiresistibly upon the plnndering sons of the steppe. 

By the transplantation of Blav peoples to the western borders of his 
robber-State the Kbagan meant to keep in check his neighlmurs, the 
Saxons on the lower Elhe^ the Franks on the Saide, the Ikvvarians on 
the Nab an<l upper Danube, the Loin bards in Italy, while he himself, 
with his rear protecterlt was free for plundering mids un the East Roman 
Empire, in which he employed enormuus musses of Sla^^ na befidei Fie 
had no intention of ronqueriiig even a part of the Roman Enipire and 
^ttiing it with Biftvs, for this wilk not to his interest * he had land in 
abunduxice and he needetl the Slavs for his own colonising piir[K>f^es+ ile 
tlierefore left them the Eiwt Roman to pay tribute^ and his pluiidcritig 
supplied him further. Nevertheless his procedure w^itn unecononiicaL 'I'he 
greater number of the East Koniftii>{ were piirtly exteruiinatcd and jmrtly 
carried into slavery. Tlie vacuum thns created was perniancntly occupied 
by tlie Slavs who finally ^reail almost over the entire Balkan jiciiinsula 
and even reached Aiiia Minor. Veiy exhaustive infonimtSon about these 
Avaro-Slavic plundering niids is given in the sources, but it is not 
definitely known when the Slava pcrmanentlv settled there; certainly 
the greater j>art not before (JOS. 

In this previously Roman terribin' the dominating Avar aiid Itulgar 
nouiftd clasa merged with the Slavonic peasaiitrv into a tiatioiuil organism, 
and jxiwerful mi I ibiry States of Slav speech arose; but the real holders uf 
power were not the Shivs but theSlaviscfi AUaians^ and it is a lielusiun to 
think that the Bhivs then^aelves, the Crtiabit Serbs, (oew-) BnlgarSf Jfacedo- 
Slavs became fit for war in the A%'ftro-Bulgar school. They remained a 
peasant folk lining—partly to this day—alongside of a nomad shepherd 

* 111* Mongols in Jliilinin' in 1241 ureilail llieni^eLvrs of tlie Hime aidt driving 
the captivea bofore into ite %ht and llit fortrcsi^P, cnlllaji; down 

at once all who recuilod. llipy dW nnt linwevej- jmt themM^lvea irillingl]? in 
danger. 


cu. uv. 
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clnAs. 'riic doiiiination of liie^ uomaclf appears mtot clearly aniong 
tht llulgariaii Slavs who to-day are naaiod after their noiundk iiiaaitcni 
the Altaian Bulgons. After the destniclitrti of the Avar kiiigdoni by 
Charles the Greats the Bulganaii kiogdotu extended from the Balkans to 
the Moravian Carpathiana. The Sorbs and Croats also founded mighty 
States. In the Middle Ages the Slavs of Dalmatia were dreaded pirates, 
and even the tiny Slav peoples of Macedonia and Greece kept the Homans 
occupicfl with nimiy wars. But even at the beginning of the seventh 
century the romiiioreial town of Saloniki obtained grain froni the Thes¬ 
salian Slaiiik Led by the Avars, the Slavs pressed into the Pelopozintsfus, 
and the report was long believed that the Avars oecLLpitNl the Pelo^ 
ponne^UiS for 218 yeai:^ ko that no Roman durst enter it^ According to 
Constantine Forpliyrogenitus the Croats of the tenth century could put 
00,IKK) hanicmeii and 100,000 foot into the Held. But the Slavs were 
a foot people, sneh a very strong cavalry must refer to the Avar and 
Bulgjir ruling dass, which at that time stood out dearly from the 
Slav peasantjy in i>aJniatia; and to this day the name of the Khogan 
Itaian denotes to the Croat the highest state oDicia], the Baii^ Ifeimur {in 
Constantine: just as tlie name of Charles the Gieat^— Karl^ 

denotes to all Slavs Kralj the king^ The Old Sen'ian State also hod 
a strong body of cavalr)*^ in ix>]mexicin with which it must lie noted that 
numcrouji nomadic Honmanians with horses and ^^hc^p^ hut witliuut 
agriculture and ox-reaHng, werej and still are, to be found in Serbia and 
the other Balkan countries. 

The Roiiinanians^ Slavonic FZow* are Romani^ied Altaians, 

piobably Avars and Bnlgans, for a still ohfer nomad people could not 
have survived the wild liulgar-AvarcMSUvonic storms which n^ged for 
a century^ over the Balkan peninsula^ like all mounted nomads the 
Bulgnns and Avars were intent on cattle robl>ery (^jmrdri}, luiH so the 
indigenous wandeiing hcrdsniun specially suffered, fur hertL of sheep arc 
not quick-footed enough to be hidden in time from mounted nibbcrs. 
With the loss of hU herds the wandering herdsiiiAn ineritably pci'if’hes as 
he cmiiiut iu-i:)uire new herds^ and the acf|iiisition of single aiiimak would 
bti of no xm; to him. The vegetarian pensant can better secure himself 
since hi- diJCS nut de()end on cattle hut on the s<>il* which the robber 
CAnnot destroy, and Becd-gmtn is more easy to obtain than a iierci of 
cattle^ 

ITie noniadir \lakhs lived along with the peas^mt peoples of the 
Balkan ]ienitLsu]a and gradually lulopbetl their language and liec^inie 
dcnaiionalbied fur n secund time. They fuTiher attained to their highesjt 
pmsperity oja wandering herdpimen in Turkish timeSt afier the fall of the 
8lav States effaced the custums barriers with a tithe on the import and 
export of hheep and horses: the herdsmen could thus gnixe summer and 
* For the literature r. Niederle^ u. p. :!!&, 
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winter wherever yunvenient fdr there. ^Ve know' motist about the Old 
Serviflti StateT where the ^lukhs constituted an iniportant element and 
a rich source of incame for the scufereign and the other Ifliidlnncls. By 
there the lor^r mountain pastures w'ore made the most of and indeed 
devastated and disforestecl by the reckless grazing-off of the new' grow'tbT 
bv the soaring of the gro^ to freshen the posturagCt and by the peeling 
of >'oung beech-trees as a substitute for honey to sweeten milk foods^ 
They provided the State with excellent lior^yjs, nf small stature but 
hardy^ and good cavaliy for the anny« ^niey niianagcil also the coin- 
merce> for il had to be a caravau trade ^rith pack-horses^ because ntoftt 
of the mountain ran^s run parallel with tho sea and were then impa^ble 
for W'agons. The V'lakhs themselves tnuied in wooh skins and the famous 
VTathish cheese w'hich had to have a definite w'eiglit for ftagusut Aiid even 
serv'ed os a suljstitutc for money. In return they chieHy brought sea- 
salt. By this trading the \lakhs act|uired knowledge of the worlds and 
became far superior in experience and slirewdnesA to the boorish Slav 
peosanL They graced the mountain pastures (pftfjnina) to the height of 
5000 ft., from the end of April to the mitldle of Sepleftiber^ and then 
slowly made their way^ often baking two months, to winter on the coasts 
on uL-rauut of the mild snowless climate and the salt which spleiididly 
nourishes the sheep. Thev lived chiefly on milk and cheese* Their 
chief enemy was tljc ice when it locked up the grass in early spring, 
Tlmusands of sheep then starved and the richest man might become a 
beggar in a fewr days. As they had no fixed ftcltlcmenlii, they could not 
easily be enslaved by the bredlurds, and after payment of the graj£ing~tax 
they enjoyed freedom of movement without restraint. They themselves 
were a heavy burden for the peasantry, especially through their destruc¬ 
tion of the com fields. Tlius peasants and herdsmen were in opposition, 
there w-uLH no intermarriage between them* and the State had to regulate 
the waiidering people and to protect tlie peivsnnts with draconic laws. 
The Emperor Uushan^a law-book of 1549 states: Where a Vlakh or an 
Albanian campa in a village district^ there another who cornea after him 
shall not camp; if he camps there by force, he shall pay the fighting-fine 
{10(1 hyperpyres, that is fifty gold ducats) Ixsides the value of what he 
has graced off.’^ Even the Engusuiis id Dalmatiu, although they were 
entirely dcp^aident for their trade w ith the interior on the Vlakh taravans* 
complained bitterly of the mischief they did when they wintered in 
RfigUi^n territories and finally forbade them to winter there. 

All the more must the Avar nomads have oppresse<i the subjugated 
Slav pensantfy, for here the Avar was master* and the pcasaist wiis without 
rights and protection. Tiie Avar tribes os waiiiicring herdsmen amongst 

^ Rouii^iiian henlsinjiii life by Fuiiii|uevijle^ PP' ^ ^-r 2ii«l 

ed. pp Olfiff. Jire^k^ i)n* Minifnium pp, IBi fli—The nlnuwt uuhun^l 

liareiirf# of the noil on the chilk monntaitkif a much laoTv due to tlie waiiiiering 
henJ^meti than to Oic Veueluib duinond fur timber for shipbuilding. 
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the We^t SlaVj coulrj not gT«i3te their Kertb in uonnecUsl 
^ in the steppes, the ^riow lieg deeper and longer hi ceiitml 

Kumpo^ Neither had they there, os in Dahnatin, mile! cooBt^ rich in 
salt Aiid free from snow—the bc^^t iinagiiiable winter-pasture—and so 
they had to bivak tip and live sscattered in the Sine villages where the 
peasantry hftd to store up grain and hay for Iheni during the suTumer 
and convert even the villages into suitable catUc-pens. Tins is pointt^ 
to by the very small Slavonic: roiind villages with cmc single exit, which 
aire coiniHOTi in Bohemia and os far ns the Jbdtic, and which &liU preserv e 
the ehimicter nf clasable cattle-pens h 

Compared with the Slavs, the Avar oppressors were very few' in 
number^ mid could not therefore alwaya master them. Now and then 
these became restive, and refused obetlieuce. The KhagfLn> occupied iu 
many distant places^ did not always find leisure to chastise ihem^ and 
thus many Slav tribes gained their liberty- 

There i^crej however, dideronoe^ among the Avars tlicnisclvea, who 
were only held together by the iron hand of the Khagaii. They were 
hut ft mixed multitude- Wiere there was a pro 5 |iei‘t of rich liooty they 
followed him joyfully, but where no treasure allured them— i\g. in 60^! 
against the poor but warlike Aiitae—they simply refused obedicnee 4 Uid 
deserted to the Romans. Accortling to Mauricius'" such divert ion was 
a eoinniDii event, and it helps to explain why the Khogari did not repeat 
his victorious marches against the Fninkish kingdt^m till the year oJMi®. 
Avar hordes were indeed very loosely held togutherj and some fell 
away anil established Rmall Sliates on the old h^sis of Slav serv'itude, 
Hie dissolution liegan os early as fifl3 in consec|uciiee of the successful 
revohitioti of a part of the north-west Slav's and the fonnatioii of a Slav 
union under Sanio. By this the Aver hordes clistributefl among’ the 
l^jlbc Slavs between Bohemia and the Brdtk were jx^nnuneiitly cut off 
frtim the niaiu horde m Hungary, 

-After the dissulutioi] of the great Avar State the Avars and the 
Bulgius theiHMflves reiiiaiue<] as n noble class, which tinallv became 
Slavhiod and imtionally al^sorbe<l iu the subjected pcasnutFv. in 
Ihilmfttia fts late os the tenth ccntuiy the Avars were gtill diurply dJs- 
tinguL^heid from the t'rfjats. Tlie inare-inilking gnuid-princc north of 
the Carpathians in the ninth century infly indeiil already have become 
Slav, but by origin he must liave been Avar. Strange was the fate of ii 
Bulgar hortle which later tlutn 641 fled to I>agolxrl. The Bavarians 

* ill luit rated liy n p. m pp, ^2, 450-0, JSS, AU*.-; BT 

OJlil uipUnfttorJ- Inap, 

^ Thiff irruptian af the Avmm liitolliuriii|pft lu wm due la outidde pre^dure, for 
laiaee the Avar in wtuit ia tmw Houmania had hreii hard pro^asl hy th42 
Rumnca^ nhd even tlic Avam' awn ttrritfhry in the ItiiD^ftriiui Nieppe wag threatened^ 
Snirrathiiig tvTf pj^eflujn^r in the taorth^weirt of this Avar Vitale munt have therefore 
occurred tn compel the Kho^n to abandon die Huth-eoia and to leave the 
there to tiiemiwlvpa.. 
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iiiassiaL'ted tht-nt find uulv sicven hundi^ eacapt^i ^ith their fiiDiilies 
under Alcionis into the Affirai Winidorum (Cfirajitfinia)T ^^'lierc they 
lived muny years with the Slav prince Walluc, U’hif* Aldocas must lie 
iiicJktical with the Alsseco w'ho with his entire army—evidently ^stragislcrs 
from Hujigory—came pc^areably to Italy and received from the Looshartl 
king tiriinoald extcTisi%'e waste terTitory in the Abruy_zi 

iijotintaiiiHi north-east of Naples. Although theise Bulgurs learnt vulgar 
Latiz]^ at the linie of Pa ulus Diacuiius they still retained their mother 
tongue iiitiicL ThLs is iiEittiralT for only when they ^ihitereci in Apulia 
did they tind it necessary to um? the vulgar Latin of the peaisjuit^^ while 
ill the ^uniiner-pastuies on the nioontains they were by theni-wlves. It 
Is theneficire i|ulte conceivable that their descendants did not forget their 
original language till much later* 

llic oiganlsatioii of the South and West Slavs in the ceuttmcft that 
followed ifl also Avar and Jiulgarmn* A number of titJeis of nuik of the 
Altaians^ llulgarfi^ Avars^ Clia^ar^ and other \W^l and East Turks (in 
CJuiiefie Turkestan)^ I - tigurs afid i^longids* have surviveih many of 
tliKSe were boirow'td early frvini Iranians and particularly Persians. 
Many of these titles^ same peculiar to the Altaians^ some borrowed by 
them from Inin Ians, arc to found among the Slavs. At the head of 
an Altaian empire was the Jl hitman (East Timks, Avars, Cha^irSi etc\) 
or K/tUf} (Bulgurs* Cumarn^ etc.), tuid as successors of the ClaUfJir Khagan^ 
as cora^ncpors of the Itussian Skvs, the lirst princes of the Scaiidinarian 
Vaningiaus-HuKs Ixire the title Kogian (in Arabian s^our^'cs khu^an Roji}. 
The Turkish title ht^lo (Magnate) is fomid in Ihilgfir-Slavlc and 
Russian (iMl^annX Hie connnon Slav w-ond for ^ go^poilar^ ciiiiie 
frcun Altaic, where it is & PerniaD loan-word—Middle Per^iaTi fftl'tptiml- 
owner of slieep’"—the Altaian masters of the Slavs w^ere indeed 
shephenls; heiicc the change in the s^igniheanoe of the word, t)f the 
remaining titles which have come from j\lUiun into Slav the lutkat 
important are itfpim (pronounced ishwpan) and pan (the latter enming 
from g^tipan^}^ Both are to be found in the forms and ^oirardv 

in inscriptions on monuments which the Bulgin' khau Oiiiuftag (S14-8;31> 
had erected to hi-S deceased high otficiah who bore the^ie titles. Ik>th 
arc obviously Persian loan-words ill Altaian, although the original 
l^^rsimi w-onls ennnot be restored. The second (kvpaN) occurs among 
the PatKinaks (y;o7roid oho, hut hipan was common to several Altaian 
peoples in various proTiunciations. An important his:to]ric criterion is 
urtcrefl by the fact that certain titles of rank are prozioulH^ed 
tpigtir (Avar)j jfOpan (Avar) in Eastern Turkish* but in wt'feterti 
(lialcc is Jahgfi^ ^ovpy&v (Bui g. h footrd i* ( Bntg,), A mong the ^^lavs wdioni 
the Avar khngan Baian had scttlt?d on the west front of his Empire^ we 
find on tlie Elbe and ^uaie* and then in the Alps mid on the Adriatic, 
zupami hut in the centre an the Danube in the district of Liiik, a 
(pmimunccMi ^}pfirt) Phi/.r^ is mentioned in the year 777. This 
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inejui^ that Bulan placed the ri^ht wing of hist front againfit tho 
Saxons and Franls^^ and tlie luft wing again^^t the Lotnliarcljv under 
Bulganan Supam^ but the centie ogoinKt the Bavarian^i, under Avar 
How important it w"as for Baian to settle bis wcaftem front 
against the Gennans with warlike elements cun be sieen from the apjMsar- 
anee of a .sccotid W'arrior eloss^ that of the GennniiiG among the 

tiorb^ on the Saalc and among the Serbo-Croedians in Illyria 

But it h also posi^ible that before the invasion of the Avars 
this Shiv folk dommated by vikings had been subjected by a Bulgnrian 
horde, who set themselves over them as ^mewhere in their 

hoTuo in TrtinAcarpathiaT ^tud were then disincti^bered by Balan^ and 
transplanted together with hLs Japans and vikings to distant legions. 

Before the lime of Biilgars and Avars theit^ w^ore still no hipaitx 
among the Slavs with wham the Bymntines earne into contact, but 
Germanic and not till the year 35S is tliere a Htateinent by Con¬ 

stantine PorphyrogciiLtus, ‘'■'riicsc peoplcis Croats, Serbs^ have no princes 
but AufftHSisA a kind isf elders {^otnravoh^ 7 eporTas) jusl iis 
the oilier Slav hindn^ have.’" In d6~y IbnihTni ibo lii^qub says exactlv the 
same of the ^^Awhaba’^ [of Wollin] dwelUngon the Baltic at the other 
end of the Slav worlds thongli he does not acttioily use the worri ^njfan. 
Among the Alpine Slavri (Slovenes) neighbouring on the Croats in 
South Styna W'e also meet with ii very nuuierotis ^ipnii elafis in 
the fifteenth century' under w-hich the coiiimou peasantry were 
placed. Among tJie Serviaiis the “zoupftiioi gerontes** mentioned by 
Constantine were the princes of the iiidivi<lual dans^ and one of tbeiii 
made himself grami-hjiHtn {archon^ archezoupaniMr vnrgtix 
magi^iiS tOjfic&) of the whole [x?ople. Similarly'^ the indcpeiidciit princes of 
the Elbe Slavs (not yet subjugated by the Germans) were uatued by the 
chronicleis duiTj^ prinripcs^ smioreSt promi^uou^ily; Ibmhtm calk them 
the cidrrs. After the German subjugation the = tld^xlrn =± mpam 

of the ^be SUvis, nninely the Surlis in the modem kingdom of Saxony, 
were still the highest cLosa of the Slav population, having their |>assca 3 - 
siom^ in lief, being under feudal law, dlspenjdng justice, and only pledged 
to sen-e their lord in war on hombrtek; thus they came nearer to the 
GeniiJin nobility Ihojn to the other Slav peftsantry’p In ]\lecklenburg, 
the land of the OhfKlrib!!, the feudal village mngistmtei! — the former 
— were expressly rcckuned among the va.ssals of tlie eouiitrv. 
It cannot therefore be doubted that the htpans of the Elbe Slavs 
also wen* prhicijks, dommi, landlunls before their subjugation, 

With IP connected (Slav, hipa, Ut. nfrippa), that is the 

diNlrict under a Ar/Jwn, which among the Serbs was n principality, but 
iUiiong the Slovenes of 14iwcr Styria at the time of the Gemaan dominion 
hijMi denoted only a village liii^lrict. Here the iupodH Hnallv dwindled 
to vilkge^chiefft, and then the wonl signiHed their office, ajldum supp/ie 
or the estate. The great Servian inbal-iitpa and the little 
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Slovenish lillnge-Sufia fonnefS in a certain sense *tn economic wholc» in that 
all dwdlens in the in pa-district possessed right of paature; consequently 
the itt/wi was here an undivided graiiing-district throughout which 
the ogricnltural rotation proceeded as long as there were no permMent 
fields, and ns long as the comlields opened by clearing or the burning of 
a piece of fottst and wgnin abandoned after their exhaustion hecaioe 
derelict anti once more forest-laud. In consequence of this general right 
of use by the inliabitants the word hipa in Sciria became personified, 
and signified also the whole of the iohahilante entitled to the right of 
pu&turG —'-anti foraiflllY of clcArijijg too— cofttcrr^jitij so 
lo speak. So long ii 3 the Avars were lords in the land, and ^ long as 
they reinaiiiefl wandering hvitisiiicn, the nequircinents of their ijast uring 
anti their tyranny wore det'kive; the eiialaved Slav peasantry l'ouU place 
their lields only where it suited their miutters, and tliere could be no idea 
of a peasant right of dearing. In the Balkaii peninsula the noinad 
shepherds wintered with their herds on sunny snowless sm shores, and 
for this rea.^on in Dalniatia the word htpa denotes a sunny land where 
snow does not fall or w^here it melts mpullyi. Some such districts^ 
standing wintcr-quorters of the noiiiads’—linaJly retained the word as 
their name. Among the Carinthian, Bohemian* and BoHsh Slavs we 
Hml no *iK'h iiupaius and no such hip^at^ for here peasant (lynasties 
arcisc through peasant revolutionH and the TsupattJ^ had to give way* 
But the name ibelf remained, or waa borrowed anew froin nci^iCoring 
Slavs, and Su^mn in Bohemia sigtiifie^l a high state oflieial, and s:iijNM on 
the one hand is bcm^lum^ and on llie other the ofliee connected 
with it. The members of the highest Bohemian and Polish nobility 
hjid the title pirn (originally Tliis word ha^ no connexion 

with hipiin^ but arose from a title kopan attested by a Bulgarian 
inserription as before mentioned, 

'rho Avars and Bulgara mturally loleraled no other dmihuis among 
the flireetlv dominated SLivs, they were themselves tlie anti as 

SupitTiJf remjiinefl as domini ailer the break-up of the Avar limpire, 
and indeed among the Sorbs and Alpine Slavs, and here and there 
were very nnnieroiis, so that they are to be considered as the Avar and 
Bulgar dominating class Slavised by the lapse of time, and no longer 
nationally dinbrent from the snbjtK:t people- 

From the eonglnmemtion of Slava planted by the Avars in the 
Easteni Alp was fonned the people of the Slovenes (Coraiitans). ITiey 
extended from the Adriatic Sea to the Danube, and from East Tyrol 
deep into Hungary- they had the Avar main horde at hand on the 
Daituihc and the IlieisiS nio*^t deeply entslavecL After the 

deast.ruction of the Avar kingdotn by Charles the Great their 
organiK*ition appearJ greatly changed. In Lowxt Styria wuth of C illi 
HA late os the llfleenth oenturj' they wciv; under an uncommunly numeruus 
hereditarv iapnn claas, and even in the snialleiit hamlet there were one, 
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two, thuee, or foi^ hijjans. On thie other hnnd, SHjiith of this in some 
diolrirts of Caniiok and north of the Dmve in Lower Styria {in the 
dmiintHm of there was no such £u{>nii class at aJL There {in 

Camioln) the village-presidents {also edled htpaim) were chosen, hut 
only villnge-magistratfs—likewise called A</JU«e^ppointcd for a iised 
period of time, by the viDage poftsontrj', here (in the Amfels domiHium) 
thev were nominated for a certain time hv the limdloi'cL In what is 
now Kastern C'arinthia too there was no ^npan claaa; the lajid was 
ruled by n pc^jMint dukf. 

In the various doomsday books {Urbtrr) we find all the villagts 
belonging to the landloid coiirerncd, with a definite statement of 
the number of the peasant estates, and the enrolled fwpujtr with all 
the dues and services. 'I'hcse villages originated at various times, some 
before and some after tlie Gertimii oreupatiun, and we can determine 
many which were Old Slavic, 111 use ^ liich were first csttablishcd by the 
Germans, e%en when they were colonised with Slav peasants, are for the 
most part large and often very regularly luul artistically laid out in 
Gcnnan fashion, mid their dues too are purely German, 'tliey cover must 
of the broiid valleys and river plains. Tlie carefully planneil rillagBS of 
the plains are therefore new'. In another area of the large districts 
their origin is uncertain ; tlicir nucleus may be old, hnt thev were 
reniodellcd, and enlarged by the attachment of new clearings. Yet 
other di.stjicts are so markedly non-German that they most lx- pre- 
German. These are not really villages, but liny ham lots. Ijiigc 
villnges were unknown to the early Slavs, and the districbi of tJie Elbe 
Slavs are thickly set with little viliagot; the Serbs likewise, for the 
iniwt (Mft, live in hamlets and isolated famis; the Ihiheiiiiaii anil Polish 
huge villngEs arc later foundations after the German fashion, and the large 
Hussion vilJjiges were only formed from small villages in tuodern tiines. 

At the head of almost every village in Lower Slyria and Caniiola 
whether large or small, old or new, there is a inpan, atid even the mayor 
of Laibach {Slav. Lffubl^am), tiic capital of C'arniolji, Ixairs this title. 
Til us, since the German occupation, the expression iupati covers variores 
incajtings among tlio Slovenes te which the imigistmte’s office is common, 
but with different rights and duties. In a Slovene village lirstcstiiblisheil 
by the Germans—usiudly large—the hi/niii is notliing more than an 
ordinary magtslmte^^rufra-, fWwf, living in a larm exempt fitmi 

tnxii#, as a rule two hides {pnicJia, matm, hufme). Hnt in tiny iittle honilete 
of tJiu Thfi(-r domain, thenH/win—who here too has fvery where two hides 
{pwwdw)—cannot be a Jwfor, m/tgi^rr vitkie, as he pays tribute, and in 
certain hamlets he i* the only inhabilant, and therefore has no one to 
preside over. Indeed, in llic iieighljonrihg domain, Honn-Lichtenwald, 
in 1309 there were* also villages miHi two, and in l+la witli even three 
and four stipaim ; two niagistratt's in a village beJoiigitig to one and the 
same landlord w ould he absurd. Here the iupans coiniiderubly increased 
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during tbc 1S9 whuit? there wsftii formerly onej thr«e or four 

crceupied the piiteraaL inhorttaOL'e either undivided or in divided 
As tiiev all him the tille^ l>ut only one of them could Ik magistrate of 
the village, ^upati here i^igniried the meinlKr of an hereditary daia and 
not the holder of an oftiee* 'Ihese iupaii-f paid fer more tribute tliiui 
the peasants on estates of e<fual si»e^ the higher taxation consisting in 
swine, subiidtariiy swine-pence—this proves tliat they had greater rights 
of pasture than tlie peasants^ 

The old Slo\TCne zupan is a vdlage-miigistrate only w^hene there 
are pensantia under hitin What was he originally ? Whiit he was 
among the Elbe Slavs (j!t?nior) and the Serbs (^riiircpj, %lsc. 

Landlorch as descendant of the Avaro-Biilgar herdsman class. V nder the 
German dominion he lost his former seigniorial cbaracter; the Germans^ 
seized a ronsidemhle part of the territory, especially what was unciilti-' 
vatedf including the vranted plains and valleys, and left what remained 
to those whom they found there—-up to that tinK iiou\nd lupaiiii and 
their SLa%' peosatiLM—reckoning two hides (ptuedhi) for a £upan and one 
for a peasant. In coi]sef|Uence the zupiuis were so hiutdled together 
that they were forced to give up the wandering berdsmnii life, luid as 
they could no longer keep large herds, they hod to adapt themselves to 
husbandr>\ contenting theiasclves with a smaller tiock of siieep, and 
hnding eoinpeiisation in swine-breeding, Ulieir former munojHjly in 
cattle-breeding was also alwlishedT as under the Geniiaiis the peasants 
also were allowed to engage in cnttle-brotding though not to Uie same 
extent os the iup&ns. This is shewn by the toxatioin The peasant!* 
still remained sulxndinated to the zupans, but they wcjtj newly dia- 
tributei:! among them, with the land, m that a precisely defined numljer 
of peasants was allotted to a deHnite group of mpans. Ihereiipon each 
group of xopans shoTL-d the peasantry allotted to them according to a 
definite principle—eridently hereditar)'. Thib follows from the fact that 
the pcrcenloge of zupansand peasant hides is repeated in several districts 
remote from one another, although the indivld^ial £upans appear bo veiy 
unequally provided with peasants, some indeed having none at aU. 

Thus we can see how the German domination forced the former 
wandering henbimim to bemiiic a settled cattle-brecHlcr and little by 
little n grower of grain, anti how the cattle-breeding of these htpufiJf 
was prepoiidenmt up to late times. ITicir bocioI p>sition w^as in earlier 
times by ml means flilght: in a list of witnesses ^13^) a htikin was not 
cited among the peasant witiiesscs but mentioned liefore the burghers 
of Lailiacld*—tlius he was at least equal to them in mtik« In the 
thirteenth century' in the manorial estates of Ttiffer and Lichteiiwald 
one of the village zupans ainted as Sdiepho—chief ofiieial of a larger 
admtnistrative district—and this also |Kiints to the higher position of 
a hipuH. 

* Lttrw^p 111 . pu 7^, or I'cinker, 15SI [^d]p 
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As liAs been alremly mentioned* in niADV districts of CarnioU and 
Styna there was no zupon class at al] and no peruLaiiunt xupans, but one 
of the peasants was made ri]1£l|p^‘maj{ist^ato—eK^uallv called 
from time to lime and enjoyed in return a certain rcitiissioii of duesS 
But this has nothing to do with the hereditary ^apan of Tnffer and 
Uehienwatd* where there were settled ^pans paying large even 

four in ojte and the same village belonging to one and the same landlonl. 

It will have been seen that a change took place in the signification 
of the word and at the same tiaie a change in the position of the 

peoflant population in general* a change different occortliiig to place and 
time, and further developed and difierentlated by the unequal pressure 
of their lords, by contiomd colonisation under new conditioaR* and bv 
the decay and rtsettlement of entire villages, Ttie unpretending pea^nt 
who was entrusted for a time with the office of riHage-magis-tnite liad 
ns little in common with the old Slovene hipan as the Frankish home- 
Imjv w ith a great French or Gerenan marshal. 

While thu>i the former A varo-llnlgar heuLsnian nobility, even if divested 
of overlui-dship and turned into a peasantry^ maintajiired itself under 
tiie Gemum domination in the si^tteeiith century' in iv pos-ition distinct 
from the leiiiaining peasantry and in certaiu districts of Lower Sl^xia as 
a numemos hereditary class, it disjipj^cared in the neighbouring province 
of i'arintfiia long beftuc the Geriiian {xx>u[Hition through revolts of the 
enslav^ed peaiwitry. As wu Imve already seen^ these latter hud heavy 
burdens to bcixr in pruviding their turnienton^ with supplies of fopd and 
fodder^ and giving theni^lves up to be mBssacred as in countless 

ware, w hiU the Avar hameased their wives and daughters like beasts to 
his wagon, violated them svsteniaticalJy, destroying their faiuily life and 
indeed reducing their whole existence to tlie level of brutes. Thus, 
destitute of all social lies the peasantry revolted; though many risings 
were stiAed in blood before one was succes^fuL And imw' after ages of 
servitialc a part of the great Slav world was cheered bv the sun of r 
golden freedom, not this time to fade into anarchy. From the midst of 
the victortoua peasantry a prinee was chosen to be a just judge and to 
guarantee the husbandry of the [people, au<i especially the cattle-breeding 
till then forbidden to tbeiii. And that things should ever "remain ao^ a 
wuiajerfally ingeniaiis ritual was devibed for the instalhiiion of each new 
prince—always^ a pcasiuit And os there waa ns yet no fised hereditarv 
succession, and a certain timt always elapsed before n new prinre w^as 
installHb tlie inteiregnuru was provided for by rvcognitinri of the 
eldest niemher of a certain pea.^ni family as ro vicegerent, So 
tenaciously did the people cling to tins ritual that even the splendid 
German dukes of Carinthia had to humble themselves to assume the 

^ ^fnicovitx, in m pp. 2B ff,; DU Ssttiai- ttnfi 

lVirUchi^4rtitr/atntnff f^tr Alp^rufawn^ fv, pp. 32 t 
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ducal throne m peasants. In the year 1286 the ritual—oLarkodly 
mcxlemised and rdaxed—of the folloain^ nature: 

For the installation of tlie duke the oldest lUeinber of & certalti 
peasant janiily^ the su-eolled duke^pea^^t^ had to sit on the *•* prmce^a 
stnne which lie# in the ZoUfeld near Klageufurt, Ulie new diike^ in a 
ruarse pcosont^a dress with a stafl'in hiii hand and leading a bull and a 
more, is eondueted by four nobles before the carelessly seated peasant^ 
who has to ijuestion those nobles in the Slovene toni^e and to Bnd out 
who the man is* whether he is ii just judgt% miiidfii) of the country^* 
well-being, of free standing and full of zeal for the (nndstian fnith. 
This they must sw'ear to. 'rheteupou the peasant say a: ** By what 
right shall he reuiovii me frum this my seat?’’ They aiurwer: With 
60 pfennigAp these tw'o brindled beasts, and the pea^mnt dreaa which he 
is wearing; he will also make thy house tax-free." Thereupon the peasant 
gives the duke a light cull' on the cheek, bids him lie a gocHl judge^ 
vacate# tlie seat for him, and takes the befists. The duhe takes his scat 
upon the stone and swings his drawn swotd in all directions. He also 
takes a drink of fresh water, 

iTae successful revolt of theBe Slovenes from the Avar# took ploccp as 
wc shall see presently, about 608, iTw finil prinec of the CEuinthiaiia 
whose name ia known was Wolluc (after 641 )p dtu? in Marca Vinedomm, 
independent of the m wdl as of the Bavarians and Ixjnjbarda, 

About the year 74^5 tiic Avars attempted to Bubjngate the C^rintluaiis 
afresh-p and tln:ir duke, Borut, sought help from the Bavarians. 'iTiose 
indee<l drove off tlie Avars but made the Carintliians dependent on the 
Frankish king, under native princes, of whom the last mentioned is 
Woiniinir in 796; and Amulf (emperor 896), if not the was one 
of the first German princes who as duke of Carinthia submitte<l (in 
880) to t]je peasant ceremony. 

Ihe peasant revolt woi* not limited to Carinthia, rather it 
embraced a great port of the Avar Slavdom from the Alps to the 
lirfcgebirge and the Vistula, fur the Bohemian dytuLsty of the Piemyslid# 
and the FolLsh dynasty of the Pia.sts were of peasant ori^n. The 
Kiemyslid.'i were always conscinii;? of this, and Lutolti (died 1112), 
va#t»l prini^ of Znaim (Slav, ZnOfjrm)^ had the chapel whieb lie built 
there dei-^nmted with frescoes which still remain, among them the 
■icnnc of the election of his ancestor with the ha^l-stick, the 
and bast-shoes. Pulkavot court^^hron icier to the Emperor Charles IV^ 
king of Bohemia (1346-1$78), states that Fferaysrs hast-i^hoea and bast- 
bag were ** to this day ^ carefully prescrv€?d+ ** Anti on the day of the 
coronation of the Bohemian king, the canons and pretates in procesrion 
roetjive the king that is to be and shew him the bkt^t-shoes lay the 
bast-hag on hh shoulders so that he may be mindful that be sprang 
from poverty and may not lie presumptuokm.'^ Ihifi is a poor Survival of 
a more ample ritual which, unlike the Corinthian, hod lost all its originaj 
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$igniiic:ancef far it did not originate in Pmgue but kvom tninKfciTEd 
there after the unlun of the State of the Iamuu^ with that of the 
Chekhjs of Centml Bohemia, And it was di^^agreeable to the later 
PFoiDV^lids, King Wenzel 1 {ISSO-ISSS)^ who wsm German in feeling, 
wnj^ Ashamed uf his origin, cattbing his peasant kin^nien to be driven 
from Stadiizi and giving the village to the Germains, But he does not 
seem to Imve tauehed the hast relics; the kinsmen app^r to liavo 
recovered their heritage^ for in the jear 1359 the Enijicror Cliarles IV^ 
as king of Bohemia, declareti to the sons of ilmlo^ta, co-heirs of Stnditzi« 
that they and their forefathenii had id ways Ijeeta free licim of their 
tai-frce estates; but us these hail not long since been iilegully given 
away and butdened with taxation b}' his fattier^ the blind King John 
(who fell at Crecy, 1545), Cimrle^ IV now restores their rights, but 
retains as crown-land the lietd w^hirh Pfemysl harl once tilled single^ 
handed (it is to this day called the king’s field and charges the 
petitioners with tlie care of Ffernyfrl’a hazel stock, all the nuts froni 
which they Iiave to present yearly at the royal table as a jiieinoria] uf an 
event so remarkable. 

The peoJ^nt origin of the l^myslids and the Pilots cannot l>e an 
invention of the chi'Onicler%. Xo high-born dynasty would iHrlieve such 
a atoryj mtlier it would make short work of auch blasphemy against its 
kingly majesty. The chtoniciers merely decked the fact out with tVie 
fnnU of their reading in andimt classics, and the Chureh inturpruted it 
in the sense of Christian humiUty^ 

The peasant prince, Pfemysl, was not prince of the whole of Bohemia— 
which even much later consisted of sevcnLl little States—but originally 
only of the little people of the Lemusi round Bilin in Norlh-^Vewt 
Bohemia, in immediate proximity to the Sorb clan Glomochf (Gcnouii 
DfilcTnl7}^stn) in the modcni kingdom of Saxony- These Glomochi like 
the tjower Sty nans remained under but their social oiganisation 

wofl more complicatwL Under German domination they fell into the 
three classes: (l) Supam (Lat. jwiirom, German (S) irjYAawi 

($lav^ riroisi) in eyuls irtrulrntr.^ (seri'anG on horti^back, ami 

(3) the Smurdi^ correctly srtirdi^ timt is the the common 

peasarit-fo1k+ In addition, there were corresponding to the German 
occupation members of German nationality : (4) the Cenjitudcs (Gennoii 
/oz^h (^) Pn^prii {heT/fn}, The three Slav cIoh^cs wore under 
the spedal jurisdiction of ^ipaaa with Slavonic aa official language;. 
The Dalemi nation iupfttut and jrmurdt correapondcil to the two 1,0wer 
Styrian classes, the ^upatut os former domim {$cnhtcs) of Avam-Bulgar 
origin; they were likewise very numerous hut their perecnloge cannot 
now be ascertained. On the other hand, the were of Germanic 

Noree origin, ITie Vikings somewhme in Rtissia must liave subjected 
the foTefalhcrs of the Glomacbi, ojhI been transplanted with tliem by tlie 
Avars after the year 565 to serre os a burier against the Franks on 
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the Saule and the Elbe* Had they ho™ later enaqueruniii they iinwt 
have Sfinod above the hipaii^f hut here the ( A van^and Bulgarn) were 

tJie f(jreiiii}st rmik, and therefore the latent conquerorH, and at the time 
of the German domhiation the took rank next l>cneath Uicm an 

fettdid peanantn liable to cavaJrv' service and j^tanding with the iafxtm 
under feudal Jaw, In West and South Europe too tJje Vikings on 
stolen horses wore, as Lr well kiiQwn^ as terrible honyjfnen on the lam I 
as tliey wx^re pirates by sea* 

Thus We hiid Imth among the Alp-Slavs and the Slavs on the Kibe 
a pi^oiumt State in Linmodiate proximity to ittpan StatoH, Kither then 
the peasant tevDiutIun was only successful in phu.'es^ or the Avarn haring 
milled and enslaved the peasantry' of Styria afres:h remained there as 
iupatiH^ and then togetlier with the peasantry fell under German 
dnni i nion. Fredogar'' says: iVt this time Samo, a Fran k| joi ned hiin^i^l f 
w'ith several merchants^ went to these Slavs to tradop and acconipiuiied 
their army against the Avars. He shewed remarkable braver>% an 
viinmiotiii number of Avars felJ^ he w^ajN chooien king, ruled suecoi^fullv 
thirty-ll%'e yeans, imd beat the Avan* in all following wara^’" 

The ^‘Frciiogar’" coinpiktioii incorrectly puts this event under the y^r 
for the author of this chapter wrote in 64% ur U4S, and at that 
time Samt» must ha%'e l>ceii alreaily dvaii t If the length of his reign w 
correctly given, tlie revolt must liave taken place in 605 at the latest* 
In the year 601 the Avars were dej^puktetl by a di:^NC just as the 
Khiigan luui driven Coiustantiuoplc to isuch straita tliat tJic citkens were 
making rently to iiiigiatc to Chalcedon in Asia MinoFn Soon after he 
was aliiiost deatruycil in five defeats at the hondK of the Houianji in 
llungaiy" itself, the heart of Avardom. Tliese pluiidercns were already 
face to face with extinction when the Emperor [Maurice wa* dethroned 
in 602^ and were only saved from destructioii by the incapaetty of his 
siicfeNdor Pliocas. But their supremacy W'as now at an end. Samo^s 
revolt thus falls betw't^n 60^ and GD5, mo^t probably in the year 603, 
Then followed the revolt of the Croats and the Serbs,, and liiiallv' the 
Bulgar kJian Kubnit on the lower Danube made himself free Ixftween 
63o and 641, 

t)fSanio’'ii Slate ouly this is certain, that it bordered on TliuringiaV 

^ ScLtiarcf^ m fjisc, jx. pp. 113 , 233 * 

^ Frci^ilicnr^ pp. 74 £. [^31] “it WU tuid to th« FrankiHb kiU|^ Dn^bert tlmt atl 
w.rnvy iif tlifl Wends (^Imvs) luid broken into T^urrii jia. ^*+TbePi oppwrHi envoys of Uie 
[thru fftill freej Sajcoiis before D3^ibert***Divy promiB^d to oppwe the 1^'rnds mul 
la protect the FrAnki^li territory ou the IVeud border....[*^] the ftt the 

remrniuid of ^^no...harried "lliii proves that 

kinadiim Itordered ou the Thurlii^an ]»roviiiee and did imt Ji* Lu Bohemii, a^hjcli 
lies too Car front the 'riiuriagliiii Gnu (papti^) for attacks from thut qujirter y. tnap). 
Older lilatoriaui pLiecd IVogHMtishuii^p one of Stuiie^i siran^olds^ at Tauii (at the 
fwt of it a Eh'^hmcrwalil)—cal|«c| in rider sources —the poinl at which invodera 

often entered Bohemia frooi Bavaria. Tlie Burber^ near Kavlen in North-tFent 
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mid ^uibnuxd the Mhiti &nA Hedaiitsi (Regiiit;^] Slavti^. Thu& It hty in 
whnt hod been Frankij^h territory, for Seunci Jiint^lf acknowledged: 
"'Hie knd we inhabit and we ourselves are Dagoberfs, only 
in cose he wiU niaiiitain friendship with Before the irruption 

of the Avars into the Frankish kingdoio in 5(i^» it extended over 
the Saale to the Elbe. The on the Soale and the Elbe as well 

aa the Slava on the ^taiii and Regnitz were not transplanted (by the 
Avars) into this previously Frankish district till later. iTiua from this 
time to the founding of Smno*s State scaieely forty-four years elapsed, 
so that he could not have emsed to be conscious of the fact tliat his 
land was rcnlly Fmnkish property* Hore, in the counliy of the Rcgnib; 
Slavs, the tra4»s of the wintering of the Avars arc to this day ijieflacc- 
able. On the lower Aiscli, which Hows from the south-west Into the 
Hegnibc between Erhuigen and Bamberg, broad v'tsages with protruding 
chcek-lionea, deep-set eyes, and black fauir are still to be met witb+ 

But the Slava were originally blue-eyed and fair^ and were only 
black-haired and mongoloid where their w^onien wore tiy^tematically 
violated by the Altaian conquerot^ and this “ Fredegor^ attests expressly 
of Samo^A SJav^ The Avaiw (or Hulgars) mmi therefore have wintered 
here ako* The same is the case with the Bohemian Slavs, whose black 
hair struck the traveller Ibrahim ibn la-qub in 965 as peculiar. \Miethert 
or how foTj Samo^s kingdom extended into Bohemia is not known ; it is, 
indeed, improbable that it did so, for even in historic times tio State 
has ever existed on both sides of the Pichtelgcbirge and the BcibmerwaJd. 
As late as the ninth century' several independent Slav clans existed in 
BohciniAi and they Oisairedly took part in the Slav revolt against the Avars, 
for there is as little trace of a hipfirj in Bohemiiit ti» in Carinthia. 
It is therefore to be presumed that the Slav tribes did not proceed singly 
but in conibination against the Avare, and that on ephemera] fedemtion 
was formed^ w'ith bamo at its head. But we have no right to ^peak of 
Stuno''» Empire, and the assumption that his kingtloiti embraced Caron- 
tonin, the countty of the Alpine Slavs, rests only upon the Anon^muj dc 
eafix^tione Eag&rhtum ct C^tranianonfm^a party production of the 
Salzburg Church directed against the Slav apostle St ^Slethodiuoi and 
employing for ita own purpoi^^ Fredt^^u-a notice of Somo—for the 
association of Somo with the Carinthion Slava would prove the latter 
to be mcmbcTs of the Fnmkiah kingdom, and therefore of the Salzburg 
diocese. 

EtohenuMp Cbekli; ^kaSi, ia now prapo^aJ. The Aral ii biiwd dn the con- 

jeetnre and \m therefiire Ui h# tho second ov«iflooks tho fart that 

wp* then pronounced n that WO ought to find or i»me- 

thin;^ jdmilar in Fredegar. 

I Mention of them doo* not occur aipun before 846: the land of the Slavfi 

who dwell betwMi Moiti ajid ReiLejii [Slav. callod MoiawiiildJ and 

fUtairewirndi.*^ 
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T-Tie Slav revolts here described were succesaful oiity iis faj- as the 
Erzgehiip! (which divides Bohemia from the kingdotit of Saxony)p for 
imined lately north of this we find the Sorb clans on the Saale and Elbe 
dondiiatcd even after this time by ^pans. Iti S(™o’'s time the Sorli 
prince Dervan was subject to the Frankish king« By the successful 
revolt of the Bohemians, nmd especially of the Leniusi, the hipaus who 
doniinated the Sorb people were cot off from the mnin horde of the 
Klia^;an in Hu[i|^aiyf so they %'olmitarily submitted to the Frankirih 
king in order to escape the fete of their clansmen in Bohemia and on 
the Main-Rcgiiitz. But when Dagohert was defeated by Samo, Den'mi 
fdl away from the Franks to Samo, who was well luitisfied not to have 
as enemies the dreaded Sorbs, and let alone their two dominating 
classes, the Avar ^upanf end the Viking rira:si. l.Tiis explains how a 
i^tpon prince could still remain prince under Samo, the deliverer of 
the peasants. VVe now see that the whole of Slavdom, with perhaite 
the sole exceptian of the Xorth-Russian peoples, waa f^ept along in the 
Avar tornado, Ibis expansion of the Avar p<jwcr froni the Peloponnusus 
to the Ifeltic is not inconceivable, for there were Altaiaji empitts gteater 
still, that of the descendants of Cluiighis^-Khan and the kingdom of the 
Huns, the predecessors of the Avam, which stretched from the Don to 
the lower Rhine. 

The view often put forw'ard, that the Slavs themselvijji became effective 
warriors in the tniel Avar school, runs counter to tlie facU, Neither 
from the Germans nor from the Romans did they perm aliently wrest a 
span of ground; m spite of their ononnous expansion their part is purely 
passive. The German migmtions tcHik place under the lead of remark¬ 
able and heroic hg^ites; at one time the Germana even gave the Roman 
Empire its wisest statesmen and most powerful military commaiideiWp 
but among the millions of Sla^-^ who flooded Germany and the East 
Roman Empire we do not find the inime of even one moderately 
prominent warrior. Those mentioned by the Byzantine sources, like 
Khilvud, Ifebrageswis, ^lezamir, Ardagafit, t^ragogt, Drlusok, cannot lie 
compared with the Genuan amy leatlcra, and alao they were obviously 
not real SlmvH^ but Slaric dc^wndaiife of partly Genuan ic and partly 
Altaian conijuerors. Hie wu^liest pnmiinent personnlily among the Slava 
U the I'rankiith Saino, ami the most piiwcrfu! Slav princci the KuHiian 
Svyat<felav (died 972), wa^t in spite of his Slav name a pure-blooded 
Gemiati, son of Ingv’arr and Helga (Slav\ /gor, 0/^) aud one of the 
greatest German heroes in history, 

Muurieius^ and other writ^ describe the Slavs ns they moat 
have been in their marshy cradle, without organij^tion, without 
mJlitafy discipline, and con^uently quite unnuited for any serious 
ufTcnsive iiiovemtriiL But on tliu defensive when well led they were 
excellent in a style which was forced upon them by the continual man¬ 
hunts of the pirates and the mounted nomads. Of a military schooling 
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from th^^ Avans there is no triLCo exi^ept that they learned pliintlering 
from their tormentors. On the offensive they could do nothiog HgninJirt 
the Homan^ though the Romans likewise could do nothing against the 
defensive of the Slavs. For example^ in 599-4, when the iinpcrid army 
advanced Metonouftly over the Danube, it Udwilling to winter in a land 
where the cold was unbearablo and the harbdiriaiis in'crt invincible on 
account of their great numb^. In the defensive power of the Slrtvs ky 
also the strength of the Avar-Skv positions on the Eoltie, Elbe, and 
Sade against the Franks even after the fall of the Avar Empire. Only 
after two and a half centuries of ooiitinuaJ warfare did the Gertnans 
remain victoni. 

Considerably more than thirty tiny Slav tribes in the former Old 
Germania from the Danul>e to Mecklcnbutg are mentioiUNj there in four 
groups ^ Not one of the groups forma a State, each is only seldom and 
temporarily united when war threatena, otherwise it is divided into little 
dona bitterly hostile to one another. Each little clan dwells huddlcfl 
close together in hamlets and little villages amidst marsh and a dense 
forest Msne through which go roods only passable for pack-horses in ilrv 
seasons of the year, provided at the entrance to the forest ecjhc with gate 
and abattisi And if the enemy forced his way in notwithstanding, the 
people Hed to their numerous earthworks, dvkai^jt. "Fhe Ohodrii^i in 
MeckJenburg alone had 53 such ciuiMes and the same number of duee^, 
and were actually regarded as invincible. 

After the time of Charles the Great w'or with Slavs was perma- 
ncnL Thanks to the protection of the mountain range and their peaceful 
acceptance of Christianity, the Bohemian group luaintained it^^lf and 
finaiiy eonibin^ into a powerful Bohemian kingdom. On the other 
hand the remaining three groups, really some do^n of Lilliptitian clans^ 
succumbed to the Gennans who always found allies among them, some^ 
times among tlie Obcjdntzi, ^sometimes among the Lyutitzi. Thus the 
Elbe Slavs (save some small remnants) wore exterminated or Germanised. 


(1) ^^kemuinB: OiDkliovaCChekJi.,), 

KWin. ^iclume, etc. (2) The Sorbi ^ ^yt the eud EHm i Goleshiulzi, 
Nulkuie, Lu poffkrtii, Zhamvisae, Trehtiinn^, .^EldiaDe, ^uaIL 

Gk^hi, etc. (0) The Lyutitxi or H Utd: Monchnne, Sprevmie, Brahaor, 

or Kyechnne, Ukrwie, tNjleiicKuic^ 

Coretpypqyaue^ Ltnoim, Voliiii, Rjuih hom the ^rb« to the Bnltic. (4i The 

^ Polahij^ famaliutei, [Gpmyijie^ Viraevi^ Drevuie- etc. in 
^leckleobiirp; sad its vicinity. 

* Tli« S1.V *pwUe, Otto of Bsiiiberft, on Lift jouraey entered ttttiUe 
euortnou« foTwt whieli divide, i'noieniiiji and I*oIjunI....TTii# irood hjui not Wn 
imvenwl Iwfore hy any mortal, txc^pi tltm the DnVe [uf Polaud] in wriler vearv. 

befnro he hod cntiqiiensd the whole of ..Had cut a way for himnulr uud hi* 

army by fillliiijp and m*rkir« the tma. Fol lowinji th ia maikitig, with arcat d iffir ulty 
on Mcounl of the cnDrmou* a^» end wild l«aiit.,...anil on awooiit of the manthm 
im^Bd tlw vehidea and heavy wa^ua, wo iravewed the foreBt in *i* lUj*." 
Elerhonl, lu Chap. lOi 
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And in their de^pmring and iiirojnpambly brave defence they too 
might have kept off the Geniuin coloM^ius could they have iiecondlcd 
theniselves to the Cross, which wa?t made hateful to them by the opprcs- 
aion of the German Governments At the same time it must be clearly 
noted that they were not aggtesdoi^ but a thoroughly industriotis peasant 
people. The Avar dombiant dasa which had become Slavised hi the 
cmiTfie of time was not numerous enough for o^enc^ agaiiust the Gennan 
power and the equtdly invincible Danish vikings * it became much reduced 
in the continuous defensive wars, and also lost ib* former ferocity becaua® 
it was M|ue^d into narrow tribal hounds, so that it had at last to give 
up the wandering herdsnum life* The Spanish Jew Ibrulilm ibn la^qub 
who made a journey in these parhi in the year 965 says: “ In general 
the Slavs are intrepid and warlike and w'ert; they not at variance among 
thcmftelveSf no people on earth could meafiurc themselviaj against them. 
*riie lands Inhabit^ by them are the most fruitiul and riebest of all, 
and they devote Uietiiselvea reulonsly to agncrulturc and other kinds of 
industry wherein they surpass ail northeni peoples." According to 
Hcrboid, Fomeraiua had an nbutidatice of hnney, wheat, heinpT poppy» 
vegetables of all kinds, and fruit-treess. Yet the lands between tl>e 
Ell>e and the Vistula ore only made fertile by industrious cultivatioin 

The type of the Slav method of warfare is the powerful Polish leader 
Boleslav Khrebrv (99^^1025), who ensated a kingdom that stretched from 
the Dnieper to the Elbe, and from the Baltic to Uie Danube and ITicias. 
He carried on bliaody wars with all his iMsighbouni, especially with the 
Gennon king Heni^ IL But Hoieslav did not confront Uie German 
armv in open battle ; bis strength lay in masterly raantEUvring and in 
the heroic defence of strong positiona. ‘‘Never—says his unfriendly 
contemporary Thictinar—have I heard of besieged men wlm mode 
exerKouB to defend themselvefl with greater enduranoe and more clever 
circumspection.’^ Ttie sources of ^IeiiLav'']i i^rength we know from 
Ibrahim ibii Ia‘q{ih in the year 965 : The land of Meshko [Boleslav's 
father] h rich in grain and meat and honey and fields,.,.And he has 
3000+H.H warriors, a hundred of whom are a match for a thonsaiid others. 
And he gives these jwtple clothes and liors4S? and weaptms and all that 
they need. And when a child is bom to one of them he at once orders 
,^+a salar}^ to be asaigned to the same...and when he reaches full age he 

1 in ^tiaikrik^ jl p. 542, Nijte 2. Die heathen Blav looked d^swii upun 

the CliruiUiLd nA upea a borbarmti- hnvc EiDLb[n|r coaiTni!i!i with yrtu. ITib 

laws whlcli We ieherited frem oar fettiicpg we will not give up^ we are content with 
tlic relkginn which wis have. Amoug the Chriitiunji there ere thievea ami rehben, 
whcrte feet ere oat ulf end eyw pdkeil out; the praclireaudl kinds of cnM 

and piuiifehmeiits upon the ChrutUiu Far frum us bo finch e rtligiou anfiWefed 
llio PpirieraiiiBii* to Otto of Hambergr Among them tlmra were iin lieggar^ on 
locks Aud kep ; thej were highly surpn»ed at the fitflened cli«tH of the hij>h&p. 
Their table wn# nlwAyi decked with fncwi, and every fitiacger could eiilcr and fialiafy 
himrelf Herbordj il Cltapa. LO, 25^ 
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procuniis him a wife and pays for liim the mama^ gift tc) the tiiaidva's 
father,...And the luarriage take^place with the approbation of the king. 

And he ia like a tender father to his subjccta^'* This standing aniiy b 
not native., for it is lancUessfi; it con^bts of foreign nicrceiiarieat evidentlj 
Noi^ vikinga. 

It b clear that the Polish Skva, like the weM from the 

earliest times strongly influenced by the vikingii wtd their plunderiiig 
raids and settlements. For the id kings who ravaged iill the coasts of 
Europe canziot have left alone the river-mo utha of the Ilaltic, Aeoorditig 
to lomsvikinga-sngu^ in the vicinity of the Slav sea and eanunereizd 
town Volin (Slav), Winetha (§aKOii), lulin or lumin (I>aniiihh mentioned 
by Ihruhim and the German chroniclers, the I-uin^burg.^ a fort, was 
built by Danish pirates [about 970]^ and according to Orderie Vilalb 
(b. 1075) the German go^ Wcjdmi^ 'Phor and Prigg were worahippod in 
a district of the Lyutitvi at the iiiou th of the (Ider. All three however 
had also their worship in the Up^la temple among the Swedes. 

This viking admixture b clearest among the Jkltic Slavs—specially 
tho^^ ot the Island of Riigen—-and gave them the ap[)earance of a pirate 
people. Helmold reports that the men of Rygen were [1 IfSi] tributary to 
the Dimes, but they revolted* and occupied the rich Danish islands, “ ajid 
the l>anes cannot easily protect themsclvcfi from the sudden attacks of 
the piratea, for there are creeks there in which the Sliiva con keep well 
hidd^t And from which they can break out unperucivud to attack and 
pluiu^ the unwjiry. For the SlnvE are particularly strong in .fiiddeu 
surprises^ Hence even up to i^'ceiit times this cus^ni of robbing bos 
mch pDssi^ion of them that tlnsy are always ready for maritime enter- 
prbes to the entire disregard of prody of agricuUure, for their whole 
liope imd all their wealth de^>e]]d on their s:hips. Indeed tlicy do oot 
even tn^uble themselves much about houifiC-lHiilding; rather tliey fashion 
for thimselves huts of wicker-work, as they only aeek shelter at need from 
storm and rain. Aa often as war threatens to break out, they tliresh all 
the grain and bury it in holes together with all gold and sliver and what 
pmnous things tliey ppssesis; their women tuid children however thev 
take into their fortilieti places or at leimt into the forests, .so tlwit nothijig 
remains for the enemy to plurwlcr but the huts, the Um of which they 
very eadly bear, l^hey pay no regard to the attacks of the Diin:4 
indeed they consider it sport to meosiiri- themselves against them.*^ ^Ve 
^ here a remorkahle fusion of the vikmg pirates^ Aitnian herdsmen and 
Slay peasants on the Island of Kugen* But could the most terrible of 
all pirates, tlie Danes, who HI I the gloomiest pogiti in British history t 
here stand helplc» before Slav pimteu? It is more likely that Danish 
vikings were here opposed by Slavked vikings. So too the Narenlaniati 
pimh^ of Dalmatia, called Pa^nK Hcem to he Norae vikings trans¬ 
planted by the Avor* for here too we dnd a noble class of 

Giesebnecht excellently characterises the Baltic Slavs ; mixed 
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race, nut ^ddoin fluctyatiiig in sharp ccmtradiction in their belief, law^ 
and cujitomii^ the Wends were already a fallen nation when they cariMS 
into contact with the Fianka, Thus from them could proceed much 
that was energetic an far as it could lie carried out hy indiriduals, familieii, 
or oaaqdatiunsi, but nothing that presupposed natiounJ uuityp'' 

More favourable conditioiiH for a thriving developiuGnt wereobtamed 
by those Slav peoples among whom either the Altaian or the German 
doruinaiing class destroyed the other* The Russian Slava witli tlie 
Vaningians whoiu they absorbed finally leached a national and socitil 
harmony, while tlie BohemiaiLs and n part of the Alpine Slav^i overcame 
their Avar oppressors. But they found it a still harder task to build up 
their rude freedom into an orderly State. This the Carinthians brilliantly 
performed, remaining in true freedom without a nobility fora long time. 
Even under Geruiau doiuiniou, under far les^ favouraEjlc conditions^ they 
were on equal match for the Germans of Ditiuarschen m Holstein. 

As ft people who for immemorial ages were deprived of justice And 
politically broken the Slavs longed only for an ordered legal State. 
An early e^auiple of this Ls afforded with mi objefCtivity extremely 
rare among iii^eva] chroiiickrs hy the author nf Chapters xi.viij 
mid Lxviii of tJie “Fn^degar" Chronicle (Cbronist B>. hi Saino's king¬ 
dom Franki^h merchants were robbed and killed and King Dagobert 
domftntled redrosa. Sanio only agreed on a reciprocal legal procedure 
on this and similardiAagrocnients which ha^l adson on both sides. Here¬ 
upon Sychariurt in the manner of on arrogant envoy kt*..fall threats to tlie 
effect that Saiiio and lua whole people haci to lie ^subject to Dagoberl.'^ 
Samu replied^ ^^TTie land we inhabit and we ourselves are Dagobert\ 
yet only in ca&e he will maintain friendship with Sydwmus: “ It is 
not pos^sihle for Christians, the servants of God, to stand in frieniUhip 
with dngH," Samu: If you are tlie servants of God^ and we are God's 
dogs, w'e are [xrmiitted to bite you when you ceaselessly act against hh 
will.^ Ill is led to Oagobert's cruishing defeat at Wogastisljurg. 

Tlie appeal to law and not to the sw'ord is the basis of Old Slavonic 
tliought and iispimtion ; the principal task of the Skv princes was to 
secure a passable administration of justice—-the Russian Slavs actually 
appcjiled to Norse pimtes, Tlie chronicler Coanias pictures the oLdei^t 
Bohemian princes as simple judges and by their meinorable ritual the 
Carinthians hop^id to secure the neeesmry foundation of justice, hut this 
wo.-? fiu ideal not alwiiys ftttainnble among a people where no man was 
willing to subordinate hmi;^^1f to another without an army capable of 
breaking down resistance. And as the Slavs lacked everything in the 
remotest way like this, they often became the prey of their warlike 
neighbours and perished in impotent rebellions to gum the human 
rights denied them, Mighty Slav States arose indeed, but without the 
co-operation of the people thcxiiselveSj whose endeavours w^ere early 
diTtM-ted to sodftl questions. This was a favourable soil for social 
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religiotiH drcacnn uf an «vat]g«licBl way of life, and the Slav temperanent 
reached ita greatest perfection in ait Dd^jihcN>t of the Hu^tc movement 
fanned into flame by the teaching of Wjelif—in the venerable Unity of 
the Bohemian and Iktoravian Brethren. This movement was demoemtie, 
not coiniuuniHtto—a wonderful theoretic union of human perfection 
with spiritual purity in the midst of a society saturated with selBsdinsa. 
Their chief representative^ well known in Ei^land olasoj was the founder 
of the new pedagogy, John Amos Comenius (Koiiiensky)^ tlie teacher of 
the peoples of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

(A) 

KELTIC HEATHENISM IN GAUE. 

The purpose of this chapter is to give a short account of the religion 
of the GhuIs, that is to say the iukabitants of the district bounded by 
the Rhlne^ the Pyrenees^ the Atlantic and the Jleditemuieftn. 

We have to gather our infomatipn about this religion ftorii in¬ 
complete and vague documents which do not belong to Gaul strictly 
epc&king: that is from the historians of Greece and Rome (FosidoiitUis 
C^aesaT} Straboj Diodoruji^ MeLar Lucans et4;.). ’'Iliere are also tnouunienta 
(has-rcUers, bronzes, and tnsmptions) dating from the time when Gaul 
already formed port of the Roman Empire^ and had been influenced 
by Rome. Both these sources of information shew iia, not the pure 
and true Gallic teUgion, but this religion dthcr aa it was more or 
less correctly interpreted by strangers, or more or less traiisfonncd by 
imported beliefs. 

Another difficulty nnse^ from the fact that under the term Gatlic, 
the ancients included both the original inhabitants of Gaul and other 
peoples of quite a different character* There were Aquitanians south of 
the Garonne, related to the Iberians or Cantabrians of Spain! Ligurians 
in the Alpine districts, and Germans in the Moselle and MeuM valkyfl^ 
Tlie rest really belonged to the so-called Gauls, and concerning them 
two things must be Raid: first that they fall into two group#* the Kelts 
between the Marne and the Garonne, who were the earlier ^ttlens and 
the Beig^, between the Marne and the Ardennes forest* more recent 
enmers and less civiliRcd* Secondly the Belgae and Kelts, or Gaub as 
they are f^iimetjines colled, do not represent a homogeneous people; but 
the name must be taken to cover both a very ancient race (itmally 
known m ligurioiLs) and a smaller group of conquerors or immigrflntfl^ 
who were the Belgae or Kelts proper^ 'rhb country of Gaul wbjs then 
composed of ns various dements as the /'ranrio of the time of Clovis, 
and caeb of these groups of peoples doubUesa possessed their own gods 
and rites* Therefore when the Gallic religion is referred to, it must be 
understood to imply the religion practised in a definite distiieti and 
not by a definite race. 

L'fl. XT» {a) 
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Conoenimg the goris; qjic type nf divinity that was probably 

eommon to nil these peoples, IJguri atiiH taennansj Gniibi nod Aqtiitnniaria^ 
Thai is the gods of the soil, or^ as the Romans said^ genii lod^ menoing 
the gods -ffho inhabited the visible and fc^tuiej of the earth; 

such as Springs, brooks, lakes, rocks, mountains, forests, trees and tjo^. 
These gods ■Aere the most popular, ancient, numerous and varied of alL 
Each possessed a distinct name, which was at the same time applied to 
the iiatuml feature, whether it were stream or mountain, over wbich it 
presided. 

Amongst these divinities, so uumerous in Gaul (specially among the 
non-Gallic pcopJes on the frontier', sueb os the Aquitaniano, Ijgurians 
and GcimanB), thiisc that recur most frequently ajid that seem to have 
receives;] the greatest share of devotiod and fame were connected with 
springs, streams and rivers, I believe to be due to the important 

part played by springs in the economic life of fomiliea nod villages, 
lliey assurance of life to man and his cattle, and therefore—to 
quote Fliny the Naturalist—^ They create tuwm and engender gods.’" 

of thm^ streani'divinities, worshipped in spobi destined to be- 
oonie the sites of fair towm-s, have won a still greater celebrityj as for 
instance ^emaitAuSf. the god-fountain or the god of the fountain of 
the great spring at Nio^kcs, whose temple was consecrated in later 
tiuies to Diana; Vivomi the spring of Bnriligtda (Bordeaux) sung 
by tlie poet Ausonius, to be discovercil to-day in the stream of the 
l)eves5e; and the spring on Mont Beu^Tay? the celebrated 

Dibroctc that was the capital city of the Aedui when Caesar fought theiiu 
Other Keltic towns which also ow'e llieir name and origin to stream-god¬ 
desses are AvejUictim (Aveiiches in the territory of the HLdvetii)^ and 
Arf^Wfiu (Ornng^h Side by side with these must be placed the guils and 
goddesses of niedicina] ^pring?^ w^hich wore woishippcfl so devoutly in 
Homan times, and dDubtli^ also in the time of Gallie iiidependciice: 
such as Lu^vhtji at Luxeuih BorLo at Bourbon, and others at Gnkiubc, 
at Luehon, at Das, at Mont-Dore, etc. In fact it would lie necessary tci 
name oil the mineral waters of France to complete the list of gods of 
this description, lliere were also the ddties of rivers, wbo had their 
sanctuaries later, sanetLULries rieh in every kind of motive offering; of 
which the most famous in Roman tiinea was thjvt of the ^iue h-prings. 
Such were the iMa Seqii^mn the Seine, Icmmh the Yutmc, Moiruna the 
Marne; while the Classical authors shew' that the Rhine was looked upon 
as a supreme god. Closely rdatod to tliese divinities both as regards 
origin and attribuU.^ w^ere those of lakes imd marshes; such ais the god 
uf the sorted lake of Toulouse, to whom thoiisdmds of ingots of gold 
and silver, spoiU of the Roman proconsuU, were couscem-tei 

The gods of Liiountaims or rather of isolated peaks, were perhaps 
rather less numeromi and popular, but were aUo very powerfuL A few 
of them, by %drtue of the majesty of the isummil they inhabited, 
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attamed (like the Rhine) to the highest rank among the gods, 'fhe 
«j 1 of the Puy-de-I>6uie, DtartUu^ waa iiccounted one of the greatest 
deities in Gaul* as were also Ventoux, ki Frovcncet Uonon in 

tlie VoBges, not to mention lesser heighbi. Indeed it appears that the 
true Gauls were mote attracted by the worship of iiioonUins thnii by 
that of springs. 

On the other hand^ the Ligurians^ Aquitanians and Gcnnaiis seem 
to have eared more for that of forests and trees, though this litateniunt 
must not be taken to refer to anytiiing more definite thiui a preference 
for one rather than the other* since all the Gallic peoples were 
quainted with the same gotb- It is uisually possible to distingmsh 
between the gods and gotJdesses of the whole forest, most plentiful in 
the North, such as the Ihn Jrdn^mm of the Ardennes, and the 

of the Vosges, and the particular divinities wldeh inhabited 
a single tree, or a clump of trees; such a* the Ittriw Fagits ** the god 
of the bcfech tree,^ or the /Mj# Arjtarfiorra, which is the Jintiian version 
of the divinity inhabiting a group of six trees. Such god^ might be 
found most frequently in the land of the Aquitanums north of the 
I\rciiccs. 

It remains yet to shew' in what maiiucr these nature gods were re¬ 
presented and grouped 4 Sometinies they dwelt in solitude^ in whieb 
cose the streftni or mountain only belonged to a single divinityt cither 
niolc (e.g. or female {fg. Srquana). iTiis ^ma 

to have been the case specially in regione where Keltic or Iberian in- 
Hueiice predominated. Sometinies the myatic properties of a spring 
were attributed to an indivisible group of gods, ino^t often cumpo^^ 
of three, but occasionally of five divinities; called by the Romans 
** Mothers’^ &t Mairaft&r^ or ^^Ntpnphite^ of the spring: for itisiaiice 
Ubetnae *^the Goddesa-Mothers^ of tlie Huvcaunefii Proven^ 
spring), but it is dear that the worri MairtM in only the translation 
of a native word, whose use must have been very fincient* con¬ 

ception of the gods of springs was general between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine, but appeared in a more fully developed form in ProvenL-e, the 
Ugurian districts, and the forest lands bordering on Germany. 

It Is impossible to attribute to one tribe more than to another 
the worship of the gods Kprtmg from human life; by which u meant 
the cult of the dead. We have no trustworthy docuiocntary evidence 
testifying to this cult before the Roman period. But monuments 
dedicated to the manes of the departed are as common tn every part of 
Gaul Its in Italy and Greece, they shew practically the same formulae, 
and they bear witness to the same rites and beliefs, nierefore it h safe 
to attribute to the Gauls or Ligurians that worship of the dead which 
was an tsuential element m Greek or Homan lifcs afi Fustel de Coulan^Ts 
has shewn in Im dli Antique. 

CH, IT* (4) 
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Above these local anti hutnan deities appear Hie great god^. In 
this napect more marked individuality is discetiiibb amongst the 
different tribes, Kelts, Aquitanians or Ligurians. They gradually gave 
distincti%e cliaracteriflticss to their superior gods, the more so since 
these deities were regarded as the protectors und representatives—not 
of places or incn^—as were those mentiuiied above, but of whole mtioiiB, 
states and public societies. Naturally each of these sDcicties, leading 
its iiidividukl life, nttributad to its naiiunul god or Lutelary deities a 
special character, corresponding to the chief characteristics of its own 
life. At the &anic time, in stpite of the obvious diAerenci^ which they 
display, these superior gods possess certain cuuinion features, which sene 
to re«Ul tlie existence of the great sovereigu and universal deities, older 
than the grouping of nations^ 

All the triljcs mentioned, whatever their origin may have been, have 
this in common ; that they idJ believed in the existence of a superior 
dirinity, representing the \'irtQe of the earth, which produces aU and 
reaps all. Wti find this same divine principle app€ 3 iring under a multi¬ 
tude of diverse forms in later times, such as tlie Earth, mother of the 
god of the Geriimns, iJhp&Urt father of the Gauls, Earth again, from 
whom the indigenous Britons spimig, Vesiu ot Ilmcnra {Juno Hfghm) 
known to us from the Homan uiscription-'« lu Gaul and Germany * and 
Afinerva of tlie tribes of the South, And if we find later tliat the 
Aquibmians of Lectourc and die Kelta of llie Viennoise and the Three 
Gauls accepted with eutliusiasm the cult of the Magfiii Maier brought 
to them from the Falatijic at Home and Fessiuiifi in Asi*^ the explana¬ 
tion lies in the fact tliat they were accustomed to adore a chthonLon 
divinity of the same nature. 

Similarly Gauls, Ugnrians mui GnJIo-Gennaiis worshipped the aun, 
niuun, fire and the stars; and in the more human flgiires which repre¬ 
sented their gods in later times it is po^iblc to see clearly traces 
of theae ancient and primitive beliefs. ITiiis among the greatest of 
the Keltic gods Taranh (or Tfiratmit) wham Caesar reaKonablv 
cN3Usii]ered ms the ei|ui valent of Jupiter^ since liis emblems were the 
thunder-boH, the 5 and the wheel of the chariot of the Sun. Jiy his 
side tlie same people worshipped trazislaied Apollo by the 

Romans, os being more correctly the Snn-god. They nho posses^ an 
equivalent for Diana, [^rhaps ip the pereuii uf Sirona; while the 
appearance of stars on voriotCi Gallic monuments shews that the cult of 
the lesiser utam was not fureign to them. Above ail, these astral or 
heaveidy godi kept their primordial importonec among the non-Gallk- 
tribes, the Aquitanians and Ligurians, and among the GauH in the 
Ikl^c district. An examlnatiaa of the symboU on coins of the period 
of independence^ or die inscriptioiiK of the Homan time, discloses the 
apparently incontrovertible fact, that in proportion as the Seine k left 
to the south, and the Ardennes and die Hhinc are approathod, astral 
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aymbob^ increase on c^ins, and tigurqa connected with the htavt^riit become 
more nunierom^ on monumontK, For there h no doubt that the aynibol 
of a linake-footed giant aupporting a triuiiiphajit cavalicTp which h ^ 
often found m lh;;lgiunip may be interpreted as illustrattng the episodes 
in the progress of the soisons or the stars, Al.so it may be dbi^rved 
that it was thii^ same region that was nio^t notable, in Imperial tinier, for 
the worship of the seven days of the week. 

The permanent and natural functions of these chtboninii oJid astm] 
gods prolonged their E^iistciiee and fftereotyped their clmraclerisftk'H 
until the time of the Roman conquest: thus it is easier to speak with 
certainty of these than of the merely political deities, for tlieir sway 
was closely connected with the national life of the tribes; as W'lis limt of 
Capitolinc Jupiter or Johveh of tlic Ismelites+ 

'rhe Keltfl, while they fanned a fedomtion of cities bearing the same 
niune, owmed as thoir political deity one that the writings of Lucan 
have made known to us m ’TetUairSf and this uaine itself runiinds us of 
bin essential charajeLerisrtie, which wits to identifj^ himself vrith his people 
(m did Jahveh with the Lcraelites), for the root ** tral ^ appears to mean 
isniiiethiiig approaching to “ imtional''' {jHiiritinf}. It was this god that 
the Uomaiis, following the csaniplu of Caesar, identified with Mercury; 
though it iis proiwble tliat any other interpretation would have served 
equally well: for instance Mars, Satiini or Dhpatrr^ according ns the 
Clossieid authom or the worshippers in the Inipiirial (icTiod may liave 
preferred the intelleetnak warlike nr t-reative attributes. For like all 
other national gods of ancient ptMjpkiSp this deity seems to have been 
ouinipoteiit. He proliaihly led his people to battle, protected their 
merchants, taught them all the arts, while he was idso the creator of 
mankind and the founder of the national name, as w^as Jehovah hiinselL 

Besides this god, but still within the circle of their iiationiil deities, 
the Kelts worshipped A'-tatr, wlio prolmhly came into c^Lstcaiee as a 
duplication or avatar of Teutates. lie seeras to have [Mjssessed the same 
attributes, though perhayjs it i* possible to discern in him more definitely 
and consUuitly the featurGsi of a w'arrior, 

Rc-sidcs these tw(i, a feminine deity is found, nvoi^f or less i^pnmg 
from the earth goddess; she is oho at the same time a warlike and 
intclletrhial deity, known by tlic Romans os or Vki^riaj perlmps 

also the niy.-<tctious Jndartu of certain ^^pigraphic writings. Yet further, 
there nmy possibly have been a fourth deity of thi.^ nature in the Gallic 
pantheon, a god of war and labour, of fiine ami the smithy, identified by 
the Romans ns. Vuicanm. 

If only the tribcn bearing the name nf Gauls had lived in strict bonds 
of unity under one government, ns did the Carlhaginiiurs and Homans^ 
it is probable that the individual chararters and special ctianicteTistics 
of the gods rnighb liave become permaiientiy fixed. But the GolUc 
w‘urld, like the Greek, w^aa freijucntly changed by scatterings and qi-iarrels. 

Vfi* sv, (4) 
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Thus Crtch nf the tribea woriihipped, cDdccivcd of Aral inado mmbimtinnjc 
of th^ god.H at its own plensurq, until Gaul may be mid to have con- 
laiiiird as many pantheon-s as cLtiea; though the same fundamental 
principles can easily be traced in each. 

In this way the Druidical fedemtian which had its centre in the land 
of the (Jamnt^ hept as its sovereign gods Teutates and Ekus nfisociated 
with Taranifi the thmider-god. Among the Vocoiitii of Dauphini: tlie 
great natinnal divinity appears to have beezi Aiidarta, VictoTy- The 
Allohrogea appear to have coii-ieitrttted themfselves to two military 
divinities Tv^inbliiig the Roman Mars and Herctiles. Ferliaps the 
Anerni, who were far a long time the sovereign jieopie uiiong the 
Kdti5, liod witii more pich' maintained the worship of a singk- Tentates^ 
to whom they raised the sanctuary tliat U found consecrate in Romim 
times to the Latin form of this Duniiax. 

So far wc have only dealt witli the Gauls, among^st whom it b pOfSHitfale 
to discover the esistence of political godii, presiding over a gresit 
federation or a single city. This type of god is far more diRicylt to 
study among the Aqnitaniajis and Ligurians, because their national life 
wasj to a surprising degree^ less ouncentmted, and the tribal system 
preponderated* Even herei how^ever^ wo occasionally discover a great 
god possessing the attributis of Mars, another resembling Hercules, or a 
third with feminine eharacteristica. The pocitic and creative facultiw 
which caused the Keltic Teutales to resiicmble Mercury are less clearly 
marked in the chief gcxls of this region. 

Another cause of the indeBnitenefs noHceiiblo in tlie charBciem of 
all these gods is the fact that in all probability the Gauls hod not 
yet leorhed the stage known as anthropoinorphLsm. It must not be 
undenstoexi by tills that they completely denied themseKcis any repre¬ 
sentation of the gods; for when J uliu« Caesar speaks of the jimuhifm 
of their Mercury, or Lucan niention!^ the of the gods of the 

Kdto-Ligurian peoples dwelling near M^us^^^lleJ^ they were doubtle^^ 
thinking of imagea of the human Bgure- Hut these images, not a single 
one of which has survived for us, can only have been uliforcied trunks, 
rongh-hewn pillars, & kind of sheath lo wood or stone (aJ^ carrnt^ .^id 
Lneaii) aualogous to the mmt ancient xoana of the Greek's without any 
of the features of a man or those lixed atiributew which make it possible 
to distinguish a Zeus from an Apollo. 

The image of the deity was as indefinite as his nature was vague 
and complex. At tho mme time, it appears that the religious image 
was not uiiivensaHy accepted; and that the priests, like those of Latliim 
in the time of Numo, refused to give their authnrity to nipresentatjoob 
of the gods. 

To the eyes of wordiippcrs the goda were represented rather by 
emblems than figures, and before tlie time of Roman inBiienre the 
Gallic reUgioa was as rich in symboli as it was poor in images. We 
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may study the Gallic coins struck in the ficconJ and firstt ceiiturifcs 
whhh are the anly autlientic witn^sa tu the period of indcpencknct.\ 
without Huditig a single representation of one of the native godss either 
fidl-Iength or as a buiit* Un the other haiuli nttribulea, syinlmb and 
einblemuH will be found in abundance^ either of the objects which fnnticd 
the equipment of a god, weapons or utensils, or signs which would be 
pointless except for tJie mysterious significance attached to thein. 

iTiut the sign in the fonn of the letter S, which has given rise to 
many designs on coin^ and to the fabrication of niany metal unmlet^^ 
appears to have been the symbol of Tamuis ^ tlie same may be said of 
the wheel or little wheeh 'ITie hauimer,^ acconling to the most reliable 
theoryt was the attribute of TeutateiSi his changeless weapon* 

Furthery the gock possea^sed pennanent (^ompardotis, binL^ beastsi 
trees and aiiifnals, which accompanied them during tlieir livea or made 
nmnifbst tlieir actions. Amon^t quadrupefls^ the hoi!^ appiears mi>st 
often on coins ^ while of all the birds, the raven most certainly plays 
the priiicif)£j |jart in divine matters in Gaul, as among ko many peoples 
of the andent world. A chatterer, ever restless with his varied cries, he 
was manifii^tly the interpreter of the w isJbt^ of the gods on earthy and 
their permanent amcle. 

We arc rather belter informed on the subject of sacred planUp 
thanks to some of the writings of Pliny the Naturalist It must not be 
foigotleii, however, that he wrote more than a century after Uie km of 
Gallic independence, and that the mmsd plants had by tlien been mure 
or less wrested from tlieir divine functions by their transfurniation into 
mere magical agents. We know the most important to liave been the 
mistletoe; not mi^letoe found in any place, but mistletoe cut from an 
iMik, It owed ife great value to scleral eircumstoncca: mistletoe is very 
rare on oaks, the oak was the most saered tree nmong the KdtSj mid the 
presem.^^ of a pbmt of mistletoe an an oak was therefore a pioof diat 
a god had chosen it for Jus dwelling* Further to explain the potency 
of niiitletoe it must lie rcuiembered that iU seed is spread by biTtls, 
its leaves face the eartli, not the sky, and that it displays its iierfoct 
gfx^iitiess at n time when all other vegetation seems dead in the cold 
winter wtaither. Thuft it is possible that in it the Gauls bclield asymbul 
of immortality, hut Pliny only speaks of it os a reineily for all ills. 

_ under the Roman doiuinatiuo, all thi^ different beings and 

things eompriscfl in tlic Gallic religicm, gods, animalsT pliuits jtnd 
enibleiiiH, combined and united to fnmi groups of consecrated 

images analugomt to thoM^ at that lime presented by the GraecciHRoman 
mythology. The sculptors of Homan Gaul continually reprodticcd and 
repeated the new conceptions of tlicir belief have therefore a type 
of the thuiider-god, clothed more or liss like a Jupiter^ ariiied above 
fdl with the w'heel; a god witli a hiunmer, acccmipitiiied by a dog and 
holding a ^blet in his handi a tiirec-hufuled gml danketl by a serpent 
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with a ram's homt a hoise-god, cjirri^ by the snake-footorl giant: a 
goddesH seated on a beast of hurrlen {Epiina^ the gixidess of hurses): 
a honifxi god^ and many otlienk But we hesitate before pron.nunciii|r 
these images to bo the manifestation.s of unniirccd Keltic thought At 
the time when they appearwl a century had dA]>sod since the Gank had 
been inflcpendent in their thoughts and beliefs; they were no longer 
under the direction of their priests, aiul they were ceiijid.esdy open to 
contact with Greek and Homan iinagoryj so that they often combinEsd 
native emblems with copies of foreign synibols; they spoke no more of 
Teutates, hut iiivoke^l Merciir)^ in his place. All these images possess 
a mad interest nemo the lesa^ but it is necessary to guard against attri¬ 
buting to them an undue importance in the history of Gallic religion. 

Wlvat has been said of religious sculpture is still mure true of atxhi- 
tecture, xVll the temples imd altars without exception, which were 
cons€™ited to Gallic diite from the period of the Eoman En^pire: 
and by that time the llonnui art-hilects and priests had invaded the 
land with ibeir fttereotyped buildings and their customa^ tlie tempimn 
and ara. Tins docs not imply that it b impjssible to discover in these 
cQtistructious a trace of indigtnnus flurvivab. ^Thus a great many 
temples in Gaul proper are tionsitnjcted on a !r(|Uare plan (as for 
instance thivt of Chumpliciif in Nonnandy)^ and this architectural type 
is harilly to Ise found in the Graeco-Ruman world, therefore it may 
posfiihly recall some sacred cuatunis of the Gauls; but a complete inquiry 
on these lines has not yet been nnde. It is certain that in the time of 
independence^ the CJouU posses^Kfd samd places; and a few, like that of 
the Virgins of the Lsle of Sein (in Armorica), must ha^ie been eoniplete 
buildings, with w'aUs mid roofs. But these wc^e doubtless made of wood 
(hence their coniplete destnietlon) and they were Jii the niinority among 
^mnctnarics. The majority of conseemted places were fiimply open spaces 
limitefi by ritual, but not by material boundnrica ; spaces where frag¬ 
ments of the precious metals, destined for the gods, were accumulated. 
There were abo clusters of treesj sjmrea ru^erved in the great forests, or 
even lakes or mimihes, like those of Toulouse, Hvhich have been men¬ 
tioned already, ’^\'^heri n spring wi\s considered to be holy it is pmbabto 
that ottering^ for tlic god of the plate were throwTi into the w^ater; the 
spring w'lLs at the same time both gixi and sanetuary, Thw theory 
explaiziip tlie fact: that when sites are excavated the j^pring^ often yield 
the hirgcist crop of surprising discoveries. 

All that has tjcen said hdps to shew w-hy it is stiU more didlcult 
to penetrate far in the knowledge of ductnnes; that is, the fashion 
in which the Gatils conceived of the destinies? of mani the wurld, and 
the gods. But there remain a few- indications of their beliefs in tliLW 
niAtteix escaped frcmi the total ruin w'hich hajfi befallen their religions 
poems. Further, it U always possible that the Greeks and liomaus 
have not gi™i a very exact iiiterpretatioii ti^-en of what they were 
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able ta learn, At the time when they wm writir^ oa Gfdlic religion 
there wus a rii£hi{>n prevalent, owing its* origin doubtless to Ale^ian^iiij 
of painting the wjRdain and philosiophy of the harbu-ianft hi glowing 
cfiloiu^ ; so that quite pt^ijiibly they may have endowed the Gallie 
dogmas wilh a purity and elevation reaUy quite foreign to them. 
The Keltic doertrine motst highly praised by the^ writers h that of 
the immortality of the souL Tliey have not plained to us very dearly 
the nature of this immortality, but it is more thiui probable (if we 
examine the e^iuipment of a Gaul in his tomb) that the Kelts imaged 
the next life as very similar to this, with more plefl:^ures and with greater 
eombditi; for him who died bravely on the iMittle-fidd. I'his type of 
iininortalily is tracjeable in the belie/s of mo^t barbarie peoples; it 
has no special uia^rk of nobility^ and does not justify the frequent 
pmetice of deducing from it any particular gloiy for Uie Kelts, 

Coiireming the worlds their religious poems spoke of the straggle 
Ix^tweeii water, earth and £re^ of the triumph of the two Hrst-named 
elements, and of the sobmorgence of all in a future cataclysm. More- 
over^ the world was later to emerge as victor over destnictiou. This in 
a sufHciently childish cosmogony, in which it is po^ible to trace all the 
ustiol elcnicnti. 

The religious practices of the Gauls do not seem to offer any extra- 
ordinary features, either gootl or bad. Oiesar and others tell oh that, 
they were the most religiotis of men, and performed no action without 
consulting their gods; in this they re^mhled the Greeks and Romans of 
primitive times, and if the eniitemporaries of Augustus were astonished at 
it,it wajB. merely because at that time it was couEiidered bv edueated Romans 
to be good taste to mock at the gods and to act independeutly of thenK 
The Gauls must be severely cotidemned for their human socriHos.^ 
whether of those already sentenecd to deatli, or of innocent persons 
whom they are said to have enclosed in large wicker tampers. lie- 
ceiilly certain modern scholars, toti ready perhap (like the /Mexandrifins 
in the Gme of Posidonius) to admire the Gauh, have tried to deny 
or excuse these horrible ceremonies, lids is otdy labour lo*t. We 
must accept their existence, not forgetting, how^ever, ttmt thev were 
not peculiiu* to the Gauls, hut that the Greeks and Romans themselves 
hod their sacrifices of men and women. Tlie ancients have insisted with 
equal vehemence on the Keltic practice of divination, and have cited 
many facts to shew their passion for the art of the cliriiier, whether by 
of birds, entrails of victiins, decisions of augurs or dreams. 
Without doubt the Gauls had essayed oil these means for discovering 
the future, hut in lliis again they took the same course aa the Greeks 
and Romans of earlier times; Riid if the raven was by them accounted 
the greatest of soothsaying bineb^ it held ft similar position among the 
Greeks long before. 

With regard to the magical practices of the Gallic worlth the 
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ancieiits btve iittk to tell us. This may dimply due to Lhaiibc, but 
possiblv the Kelts w-erv really iuferiur^ tu this respect^ to the Italinns and 
Carthft^tiian 5 (, Various indications (specially the relative taaimty of 
mAg ii^l tablotn under the empemm) seem to shew that as far as luo^c is 
concern edf they wore mther Imitators than iiiosters. 

Ferhapa it was in their sacerdotal organisation that the Kelts (they 
alone c»n be dealt with in this connexion) shewed most originality; though 
it ia necessary to add that we are only half-informed on the subject. 

They callcid their chief priests Ihis name (whatever its 

ctymologv may be) seems to have conveyed a more important meaning to 
them thjLn did the words sacerdo^ qt potiii/hi- to the Rouians. Neverthe¬ 
less, the druids were not without Botne rcseniblance to the men who bore 
one or other of these titles at Rome. Tliey alao were drawn from tlie 
upper elosa nf itociety; they were selected fitim the nobles^ exactly a^i the 
poutil3CCS of primitive Rome were dioscii from the pntriciaii mnks^ 
*rhe dignity of druid did nut force its holder to witlidraw himself from 
civil and political life. Caesar has told us of an Aetluon dntid iu his 
time, Dividacus by name, who was^ perhap, the chief of all the Gallic 
druids. He was very rich, wielding great inHuence both in his own 
trit>e and throughout Gaul, he w^as probably both married and the father 
of a family ; he was allowed to ride and to wear aruLs ; he accompanied 
Caesar on his litst caiiipaigtts, and the Eoman pnocuiisul even entrusted 
the cumiuand of a corps of the army to bini. His obligations, as a Goul, 
do not seem to have diftered from those of Caesar as a Homan t and 
Caesar w'os ftoniijtjr irmirimtij. 

Two points remainj howevefs in which the druids do not resemble the 
priests of Clascal antiquity^ but rather recall those of the East. First, 
though each tribe in Gaul bad its own ilruld or druids, all tlie druids 
were associated in a pemiaiient federation, like priests of the same cult. 
Although they were not foirnolly a clerg}', they did form a church, like 
the bishop of the Catholic Church; and this church netessitated hotli 
A hierajidiy and pricMlical assemblies. 

At the head of the druids wins a high-priest, who seems to have held 
hb dignity for Ufo. Since there was an oiganisetl hierarchyv the high- 
priest was succeeded by the man who held the post imiucdiatety Ijclow 
his own. If the succession should be disputecl by rival daimants of 
equal rank, a dedsion was mode by means of election, or soTnetimes by 
a duel with weajxjiis, standing probably for some kind of dirine judg- 
lueiit by the swotth 

Every year oil the dniids of Gaul met in a solemn fL^semhly in the 
lemtory of the Caniutts (Chartres and Orleans); this country was 
chosen because it was eoiistdere^i (and with coiistdemble accuracy) to 
the centre of the whole of Gaul Tills assembly Imd at the «inie 
tinw a political, judicial and religious aspect. The druids formed them¬ 
selves into a tribunal, and judginl all cams submitted to their dedrion; 
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8uch as thof^ invoh-iiig murder, disputed inheritiuice and boundaries. 
It h probable that this tribunal came into roinpetition with the jurisdic- 
tinn of the ordinary magietrateH of the cities. Tlic druids prunouneeil 
fieiiteuc^ which seem in tlie main to have conautted of formulae of com¬ 
petition or of cxconiniuriication. Those excluded by them from the 
sacrifices were, said Caesar, treated ns scoundrelN, and ^ilty of impiety, 
and no one dared approflch thenu It remains to be discovered to whnt 
extent this tribunal was attended, itx jieotences executed and its juris¬ 
diction nsipoeted. It may be that in the last century of indep^idcnce, 
these druidical assizes were but the sun, ivai of very ancient institutioirs 
then falling more and mure into desuetude—a form withotit much mean' 
i I ing. Nunc the less, tliey arc one of the strangest thingH found in Gaul, 

I and even in the w hole of the U'est 



The second original feature of dmidi^m was that the priests were 
also the tcachen^ of the Gallic youth. If it were said alisolutcly that 
they dinxrtcd the Hetiools, the expression would be nnsuitahle. But they 
gathered nmnd the in the young men of tliC Gallic families, and taught 
them all tliat they knew or believed coticeming the world, the human 
*iuul and the gcxis. A few of these JUibolarw stayed with thoir masten? 
until they had reached the age of twenty years ; but it h clear that those 
who were to 1 x'<h>iiic priests received the lions share of attention. Such 
an institution, making tlie pricsii into the educators of the young, in 
^ur{>rismg in ancient times, and t^la to mind moflcm conditions. We 
mnnot be certain, however, that in it we have on exceptional pheno¬ 
menon, for in it not ptKriblo that somethiiig approaching Ihe druidical 
teaching may be found in the schooba founded in Home in ruunexion 
with the members of the colleger of Augurs aiid Foiitificcft? 

In all otlier rcspecta, however^ tlie anidogj^ Ijetween druidisin and tlie 
andent priesthDods ia complete. ITie druids alone possessed the power 
of oderiiig snerificess by the act of presiding at them ; tliey studied philo- 
M>phy, astronamy ami physiology' ; they wrote (in verse) tJic annals of 
their janiple, as did the pontificcs of Rome and the pric^bi of LraeL 

The druidft were not the only priests of the GauL^ ^S'hcy were the 
most important, and probably they alone were con^^idered to rank in 
dignity with tlie nobles. But they hiwl depending on tlioiii a good many 
riiiborriinate prie^L^ who oflfidated singly, and otliers who were couiblned 
to form a s^Klality. 

ITie single prieata were tliose who were attaehetl to a sanctuary as 
a kind of guaidian or celebrant of a temple and ii^ god: soniewlmt 
resembUng the Roman ocdiiHvjf. Among the greater number of tribes 
they were known os giUimirr. 

llie GouIk also [xissessed prif?stty confraternities, which seem to have 
been largely made up of womciu "llie ancient gvogr&phei^ tdl us of a 
few, which were aU ctedJElated to the orgia.itic culU, doubtless having a 
chthonion origin. The moMt famous waa tliat of the maidens of the Isle 
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op &iii (altwidy mentioned) who foretold the future, and miscd or tran- 
qmUi^ fitonmk, ITic tnith of this mfornmtioii hjia frec|Ueiit1v been 
denial of late, biit all ancient religions have confraternities of this kind, 
ail having a similar origin, and all giving rise to, and carrving on, the 
worship of the Earlh-ilother, ' 

Ihruidisin did not disapjK^r with GoUtc independence, but it under* 
went ruiuLmiental rnodihentions, which must be mentioned here in order 
to explain the way in which medieval writers have alluded to it, 

ITie druids, as public high-priests of the Gollie tribes, lost their 
old plaiH: under the Hoinan domination. They were suppressed, or 
mtber, transfamicd into according to the Koinan ensiom; and 

in the Cvncthiim of the Three Gaub at Lyons, composed of Sftca-dQt(» 
Kotnw rf it is pu&tible to trace a Roman interpretntiou of the 

druKlivtd nasemblies in the land of the Ckmutes. 

The lower priests, prophets, divincra, sages, gu/mlinns of temples and 
sweerers, sumvtd in obscurity, carrying on their traditions mul sought 
^ter by devotees and jicasants who were faithful to the old popular culb. 
^nis It mmu about that tile word druid, which was fonnerJy appli<^ to 
tlu- sacerfotal aristocracy, w*s finalJy used to designate these rustic 
pne^ the last survivals uf the national religion, tVhen. therefore, the 

tin writeni mention druids and druidcsses in connexion with oitstletoe, 
reinwliesund witchcnifl, it u probable that they idlude to these priests 
of the uneducated people, ^ 

Hie word druid is found in medievtd writings applied to the native 
pnesls of Ireland and the so-called Keltic lands. It is difficult to fed 
sure that the word is there a direct survival, and that the Irish dnihls 
r^Iy were the authentic descendantB of those mentioned by Pliny and 
I cicitus. Id more than one place, the name and the dignitv might have 
teen interjiolutod by ii learned writer who had read Caesar and Strabo 
But ought this statement to lie made getiend ? and further, is it not 
possible lhat all dnuds found in the West in mediev^ times are the 
production of literary men? The present writer refrains from ex¬ 
pressing an opinion o« the subject. 

One l«t ciiieslion remaiiiH in connexion with the druids, Caesar 
^t«s til bis Coauwwtortrw that their doctrine {itUdpttna) wa,s evolved 
{tavtttia) m the isle of Ilritain, from whence it hail b^n taken to Gaul 
He adds «tho^ who wish to study it deeply, usually go to the Llaud; 
and stay there for a time. 

• '' satisfactory explanation of this passage has not yet been 

given, lerhap it was simply an invention of the Gallic dniids, who 
wished to invest their doctrine with the attraclireness tliat belongs to 
a mysteiy, imd therefore evolved this llritish origin for it. But per¬ 
haps their do^ia* and their myths really did spring from the laree 
neigWr^ng island. In this latter care, two hypotheses must be 
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Ill the time of Cficsar the British populiitimi was composed of two 
diJfcrent groups: a ill inorityeoniiiiiting of rorujuemrs wlm Iwl come from 
Gaul, Belgiims or KclU: imd a majority ooosietiiig of natives. To which 
of the^ two races did the druids ascribe the paternity of their intellectual 
disciplined If to the Gauls, possibly Britain produced n reforming 
druid, who restored the religious doctricies of the nation to their priniv 
tlve purity. If to the natives, it may be that an niicieiit religious 
oommunity e^tisted on the Island, with foreign rites and teachings 
that iicvcrthelesfi supplied iuspimtion to the druids. 

In cither casct one thing scemH certain. It in tliat Britain^ the last, 
in point of date^ of the Kellie setileuicuta in Kunope, soiiichow pre?erved 
more faithfully than tlie other countries the religious hahiis of the 
common mpther-lajid. It is evident fr<mi Ca^ar ttinl the Britons still 
respected the most ancient customs of the Gallic nice, therefore it is 
probnbic tb\t among them religion would have retained the most 
priuiitlve fonnSp This may explain why the druids sent tlieir uovict^ 
there for instniction. 

Tlie druids of Gaul, like the pontihees of Romcj were writer^, 
reiterates his account of their long poems; for to prevent their doctrines 
from being made known to alb they competed (ur bad conipcased) 
thousaiKLi of verses, which they compelled their disdples to leam by 
heart. These pueiiki dealt with the stars, the gods, tJie earth and 
nature; probihly also with the origin of the Gallic tribes and the 
hiiiiijiii hjuL They were at the same time their books of Genesis and 
tlironicles, Moml precepts were mixed w ith or iiddc'd to this theoretical 
tench log, the best known being that which taught thut deatli is not to 
be feared, and that another life Ls to be expected. 

PrtibabSy these didactic poems did not exhaust the itligious poetry 
Ilf the Gauls. Tlieir sacied literature seems to have been cxtnioidiortrily 
rich. We liiui quotations referring to eongs of war and victoiy, nho 
magnificent uielu^es, hviuns in honour of their leaders, and historicoJ 
poems, often of an epic character* in which facts aiid supernatural events 
alternate bow ilderitigly. Tlie unfortunate fact is that all thb Ls kuow^i 
to us only bv the vague allusions to it to lie fi>imd in the Classicivl autlior^i 
In connexion with these songs and poems, the w'ord motit often used 
by the ancient writers is Bardi^ and this was the onliuiiry tenu for 
poet among the Gauls, 'fhese Bardt must be retnenibcred in considering 
Galiic religioti, for it is possible that they were half priests, Imlf prophets, 
living hi dependence on the druids. 

As well a.'^ references to druids and Gnllic gods, we {x>uie acroMi 
bards in the celebrated Keltic poems of the Middle Agvn; mid Llie 
same question orit^es in connexion with all Ihcsfi traces of Gallic 
religion. Ihi they all rome directly and oontinuoudy from the [)ast, or 
ore they iioiliing more than clever rcconstruetioiv*^ due to readers of 
the dalles ? 
cni+ IV, (a) 
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(B) 

KELTIC HEATHENISM IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Jusi as the general eoiiditiaii of Britiuit in Roniiin tiEiies j.n far inore 
imperfoctlv Ittiowii than that of Gaol, «►, too, we have but swjuit)- 
data for painting & complete picture of Keltic hcathenduin in these 
islandii during tlie period in question, and that whieh immediateiv 
tmcceedcd it. Such evidence as we Bud is derived partiv from inserip- 
tions, partly from the sunival in legend of certain mimes which are 
either thow of known Keltic deities, or which may be presumed from 
their fornjft to have been those of divine beitigii, partly from the 
allu-sionH found in legend to heathen practices, and pai^y friirn inferences 
based upon a study of existing folkdoie. A consideration of this 
evidence leads to the conclusion tliat the condition of hcatheiiLHin in 
Britain was very-similar to that of Gaul, except that, in North Britain 
and Ireland and the less Rouianiscd parts of Southern Britain, there 
had ireen less assimilation of the native religion to that of Rome. 

Ill Britaiii, as in Gaul, the basiA <if Keltic religion waa largely local 
in character, and rivers, springs*, hills and other natural fentunss were 
reg^cd mi the ahoiles of gods and gtxldessea. TTie belief in fairies and 
aimtlar bciiigsi, as weU as in labstloua monsters supposed to inhabit (a.s-cs, 
lakes and strcains, which comes to view in medieval and modem Keltic 
folk-]c»rc, is doubtless a continuons survival from the periorl of heathen ism , 
and certain of the practices coonreted with n^iiorly reeurriii<' festivalA, 
such ns the lighting of bonfires, the taking of omeus and ttwTlike, hay's 
probably come down from the same time. The curious reader tan find 
a very' full account of these and similar suryivola in Sir John Rhis's 
Crfftc Foll'-hrc, Compbcirs Tale^ the WeifUnt mid 

i)r FraaeFs Golden Bongh. 

Certain of the deities of Britain may have been tribal, and there are 
fsrasons for thinking that, in Britain as wdl as in Gaul, some deities 
were worshipped by several Keltie tribes, so that these may be regarded 
as the major deities of the Keltic pantheon. For instance, the name of 
i,ug, a character of Irish legend, ond that of Lieu in Welsh legend, are 
both cognate with the Gaulish Lugus, a god whose wide worship in the 
Keltic world U attested by the number of places called after his name 
Lugyidunum or Lugdunum (the fortress of Lugus), and it is higUy 
probable that both Lug of Irish legend and Lieu of Welsh legend were 
once regarded in their respective countries as divine. 'Ilie M^sh place- 
namca Dinlleu (the fort of Ueu) and Nmitlleu (the valley of Ueu) in 
CH^arvonshire point in the same direction, no less than the undent 
British name of Carlisle, Luguvalliuni (the embankment of Liigus). 
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A muKJ corresponding^ to that of the god Segomo of Gntll 1:4 found 
on an ()g^ id^iption iti I^ulHlid~^^iittA-Sega^loIlas (the ChAnipiuji 
of Begamoh nnd, hiteTi fts Nia-Sedtiiini^n (for Seghaitmin). Tht: 
Gsulish god CifunuluSi has bis British doiinicrpart m the CiitnaJost or 
t'atnulos after whom Colchester reoeiveil its name CamAlodmiuiu or 
Canmluduiuim. The proper mme Canmiorigho (in an oblique case) 
fomnci on an inscnption in Anglesey* as well as Camdorigit which occurs 
on an inscription at Cheriton in Pejiibrokft^hire* are further evidence tliat 
the goti Cnmulos wits not unknown in Britain. This is still more pro- 
bnble^ since the ruime of this deity occurs on nti inscription nt Bfirhill*, 
while the wide range of his womhip is suggested by the esiHtejice of hi^ 
name on irLHcriptions at Salona** Rome* and Clermont 

It would be unsafe to take the fact tlmt the luiine of a deity tjccurs 
on an iujjcription in Britain as evidence tlmt the deity in queslion was 
wondiipped by the natives* since the luscriptionK found in Britain are 
mostly those of soldieni who often piid their vows to the deities of their 
own lanck. At the same linie» the area over which certain itiscriptioris 
arc found uiakes it highly prohahle that the deities mentioned cm them 
wcftt worshippedp among other countries* in Britain itself. The following 
account of the deities mentioned on iii&cription.H in Britain will suggest 
not a few instances where this was doubtle^ the case. The name Aesiis* 
which isproljflbly identical witli the Gaulish Esusj ocrurii once on a Britbh 
rilvcr coin^ and thin fact makes it not umeasonabk to s-uppotsc that 
this god was worshippwi in Bri^n. On an inscription found at 
Colchester, there Is mentioned a god identified wttli ^liercury* called 
Andcscos^ but of this deity nothing further is know'll. TTie name of 
another god Ane^tioinaru.s (a name probibly nieaning **the great 
protector") Ls found, identified wutb Apollo, on an inscription at ^uth 
Shields on the Herd sfinda^ sontli of tlie mouth of the Tyne* and the 
beginning of the ianic name occurw on a stone which is in the Museum 
at Mans, 'llic name AntonociticiLH is found on an inscription of the 
second century^ at Benwelband Antoctis^ at HoiLwsteails* but the con¬ 
nexion of these gocls with Britain is uncertain, as h tlmt of a go<l 
Areiaco" mentionctl on a votive inscription at York. Hie rmnic Audus% 
idcntiiicd with Bclatucadms^ on an inscription at Scalby Castle* is pro- 
liably British* and similarly that of Banes* a god identifred with Mars 
iiientioncd on an inscription at Carlisle*", A deitj', whose name is 
jncDinplete (Deo ^ncto Bergaiil..,}* mentioned on an inscription found 
at Longw^ood near Slack (Caiiiboduntim)* was not improbably the tribal 
god of the Brigaiites. Another name* Bradaca* identified with Man* 
on an iiif4cription** at liaddon House near Bakcw'elU waa probably that 

* VJ,L. vji, lim. a Ih. m. BWI. * f*- VI. 40. 

* BiWClft, Britfwh ^Wni; p, iJHIf?, * C'i/. i. VlL 87 - * vif. 

^ Ib, rii. '■ /fj. i-n. 20L * Ih, H74. 
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of a local British god. At id CunilMfrlnrit] tliere occurs on Hn 

ifiscriptioii^ tbe name of a god CeaiJus, but the^ connexions of this name 
att entirely unknown™ At ^fartlei^haid [n SuJibIkt tbei^ occurs an un- 
clotibtf^lly Keltic name Corotiacii?s% identified with Miirs^ and probably 
a J3dtisb local gfMl+ ITic immc Marnga or Rign^ w‘hieh dccufr on an 
ins<'riptlDii at ^faJton in V^orkshire*, likewise probably that of some 
local deity iflentiiied witli Mnrii. The name Mattiniis*, foimd on an 
inscription at Elsdon in Norihtnnberland, may be a deiivative of tho 
Keltic "^matis^ (meaning good), and, as it occum^ nowhere ckc, it may 
well l>e a local name. There h an iii!4criptioii, too, at Colchcit^ 
{c. A.jj. set up by a Caledonian (Calcdci), which nicntiuns 

a god Medocius, identifiwl with Mar^i, tind clearly this can hardly have 
been a ftineign deity. On tlie other hand^ the name Mouiiiiih\ which 
ocenm <m an inscription at Rininghains is probibly a contraction of 
M(igour3U=^ the muie of a gixl who h identified on an inscription at 
Horberg in Alsmx* with Grannos and Apollo, and who is prol^ahiv 
unconnected with Britain. One of the clearest instance^ however, of 
the Occurrence of tlit natue uf u British god on an inscription of Etonuui 
tini^, is in the case of the god Nodoiis or JStodens, whose name is 
idirntiml with the Irish name Nuiida Euid the Welsh name ™Ntidd. The 
Iri^ih name Nuada fcarms the clement -nootli in the Dome Mavtiuoth 
(the plain of Nuada). Tlic form Nodens or Ntjdons (in the dative case 
Notlcnti or Nodonti) occurn four times* on ijiscriptions at Lvdnev 
Park, a place on the Severn near Gloucester. It hi posi^ible' that 
the name Lydncy itwlf comes frtmj a vimant of Ne>dens, or from the 
name of a cognate deity Lodens, w'hieh has given in )VeUh the legeadarv 
laiuie UudcL The name Art^idtis, which occuth on an inscription at 
Black moorland on Stninmoor, WestniGrcland* isi must proljably the 
name of a local deity of Ercscia, inscribed by a $.oldjcr from that rtgion^ 
and there is some doubt, too, as to the Hntish rfuimcterof Contrebis 
(identified with Talonus), though both nnnires arc uudoubtcdlv Keltic, 
found nt tjnicaster“ and Overlmrough*, inasniiich os latonus occunt also 
on an inscription at Ninies*™ ^nic name Coiitrebis pmlmbty meori.^ the 
gfxl of the joint dwellini^’" and lalonus, ^Hhe god of the fertile land " 
Another Keltic name, fmtnd on inHcriptkttipi in Britain as well os in 
Gaul, is that of (rondatia ("the joiner together’"), identilled witli Mars, 
and Qccura on an inscription at Bridge, Durham^* as well as at 

C.nietJtcr*le-Street and Allonne, Sarlhe, Le Man?^. Even when inscriptions 
were set lip in Bribiin by foreign troop, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that they paid no deference to local llritiah gods, aince the 
name Map'mos, an undoubtedly Keltic name of &. British deity, occurs 
on an inscription** found at itibebesterf Durham, for the welfare of 

* OrrlJh 1.SI0L * nj. 0^. ■ IB. vn. * O, vu 005 
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Sa.nnati«ui triKifus aiid on iitMription* found at Ainstabk^ near 
AmithviaLte, Cumberland^ erected by Germans, as well as al Hexhonij 
Northumberland^. *^Fhc Geographer of Ibivenna* mentions a place-mniic 
in Britain calle-d Maponi^ which was, in full, pt>s^ibly Map>iii fiuiuiu. tJn 
the Continent the nAme Maponos occurs only at Buurbonnc-lch-lhiinM 
and Rouen, in both cases ns that of a man. "llio mime MajHlnos meant 
**the great (or divine) youth,"" and siindvod in ^VcUh legend aa that of 
Mabon. Welsh legend gives his mothers iiaiiie ns Matrons (the divine 
tnolherX n name identical with that of tilt origiriiU mmiu of tlie river 
Mrttiie. In Wales, the name ^faboii forms the si^nd tkinent in the 
jikee-imme RJiivr Falion {the slope of Mahon), now’ conimonlr spelt 
Ruaboii, in Denbighshire, On all the British inscriptions Marinos is 
identiKed with Apollo. 

It is diflicult to be certain w hether Mogons the deity from wlioin 
Moguutiiicum (^lainss) derives iU nuine, was known to natives of Britain, 
but the name occurs on inscriptii>ri.^ al Pluniptotiwal] near (Hd Peiiritli*, 
Netherby* and llislngluini*. In the of deities of this tyjje the 
ongiml zone of their worship is not easily disctiverable: for example, 
the mine of n god ^rullinus occurs on inscriptions at Kewingtiin in 
Kent^ and Chesterfurd", an well as at rn^hiu* anti lleddemheiiii. 'll! ere 
IB a similar difficulty in the cuije of the god Sucellos, whose name Ofcuns 
on tuscriptions at Vork, Vienne (dep. I%re), Yveidiin in iSwilKerlaml, 
W'onns, Maitiz, and tlie neighliourhnod of i^wrburg in tjorraiiie. It 
is not impossible tliat we Imve here a reference to one of the greater 
gods of the Keltic pantheonwho was worshipficd iii Britain as well Ha 
in other parts of the Keltic world. It h scarcely possible, again, to 
doubt the identity W'itb the major Keltic gtid Tetitales of the Toutatis 
mcutiunetl on inscriptions at Rooky ^VklKid, trertfoni.shtrc®^ Seckau" and 
Rome*^Hndof the Totalis (ideiitifie^l with Cocidiusiiiid Mars), mentioned 
un all inscription at Old Carlisle^** It hi <*erlain llial Cocidius w^ii;^ a British 
god, and the evidence for the British character of "rutatis appeoiw no less 
con V if icing. 'l\i: naiiic of Coddiim occurs on iii»criptions at t^icaxtcr. 
Old ('arli.'^le* flou-se^tciuk, Haniriding, liankstoed near Ijincrciwt lYioiy, 
Howgill near VValtoii, Birdoswold near Ikwcftstle, Ijow Wall utfir 
Howgill, hligh Stead between Old Wall and Bleatani, Old Wall near 
Carlisle, at a spot between l^irmby and SLeuiwix, at Netberby, and 
cltMii; to BewcnwtJe, while it occurs nowhere on the Contiiicot 'Hic 
name of another deity, Ikdatuctuirois occurs on iiiscriptionii at Whdp 
Giistle iiE?ar Kirk by Thorc in WcstmuTelainh Broiighiun Castle, 
morclojid, Plumptonwal] near Penrith in CuiidKrrlaiid, Kirk bride in 
Cuttibcrland, Old Carlisle, EllenImrough, Can'onui, CitalleHtcarbi, S€4ilby 

^ ai.L. mL ^ ih. vTu urn. => A, ai, p. liO. 
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CAatlc^ BurgU'by-Sflnd* and Ntitherbv, niid its meaning is “ brilliant In 
war." It is reinatkahle that no Lnscrjption in Britain mentioiia BCicnos, 
whose name is found in certain Britub proper iinmcA, eych as Cnno- 
bellnos, the Cymlieline of i^luikcspeare and the Cyiifdyn of the Welsh, 
Of iiuwiriptioUB to grouped g^desaes, there are «vera] in Britain 
dedicated to Matres, but only one inscription mentions Matrca lirU 
tftmtae along with ItAliau, GenaAO and Gaulaiii ‘'Motbeni.'' The 
inscription in question' is at Winchester, ITie otlier gi-oyped giaiiles.sws, 
tiie NympKs that are uieiitioned on inscriptions, arc probably local, and 
are named on inscribe!] stones at Great Broughton (X^mphis rt ^'onfiAiuf), 
at Bletiltinsop Castle (Aviiifji Xpmphi«), at Hisingbam {Xt/mphia Vntc- 
rflfM/M), imd at Nether Croy Farm near Croybill (i\>PTpAif),‘ An inscrip¬ 
tion dedicated to Lfmiia tnbuty found at Ben well near Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne, also doubtless re fens to some local belief. On one inscription 
found at dicster' are the words DttU' Matri, but unfortunately the 
inscription is incomplete and we have no further information as to this 
* Tilother-guddess, It is highly probable that the goddess Elpona was 
Worshipped iti Britain as well as in other |)arts of the Keltic world, and 
inscriptions dedicated to her liave been found at Ciin'onm*, and at 
Audiindavy near Kirbintulloch*. 'the goddess llrigaiitia may hare 
been tlie tribal goddess of the Brigantc^, and it is noticeable that her 
naiiie is identical in form with the Irish Brigit. She is nicotiouetl on 
an inscription', of a.d. 1105, at Greetlnud, and on another inscription', 
at Adel, near L«cds, while, on an inscription^ in Cumberland, she is 
called JJcit Xi/mjiha Jirigntitia, A further in-seription" of the second 
cenluiy, found at Birrena, near Middlehy, reads lirigantiae anenm. 
An undoubted instance of a locsal British goddess exists In the case 
of Sul or Sulis, wiicnce the Roman name Aquae Sulia for Bath, a place 
whose ffljiie wart great, om we Iwam from Solirius', even in Rutnan limes. 
One inscription found at Balh“ is of special interest, iiiasaiuch as it 
refers to the rebuilding of a temple to this goddess. She is further 
mentioned at Hath on five otlier inscription!!". Thera is an inscription 
dedicated to iicr at Alaey in Hheinhis9c'*, which was probaljly set up bv 
Boradone who was grateful to thitt goddess for restored hoidlh, 'Hiat 
rivera, too, were worshipped in Britain is attested by the fact that the 
ancient name of the Mersey or the liibhlf wjm BclTsinia, a name identical 
w ith Hint of a Gaulish goddess, tn addition to the foregoing, a goddess 
Ljitac or Lntis is niuntionetl on in-icriptioiw at Kirkbamptoii" luul 
Birdoswald^^ 

'I'lie value of the evidence os to the pre-Christian religion of Britain 

' f\i.L vn. 6. > lb, VI r. Irts*. i /ft. ^jj. -{jy 
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fljid Jivlund that i& to be abtainc^ from legends nml from folk-Ioret 
cannot: alway^s be estimated Tv-ith i^ertainty^ hut there can he little 
doubt that dianj of the chameters of both Irish and Welsh I^eod bear 
names i^'hirh once had a religious signilicaiicLs and tliat many popular 
beliefs and customs found in the British Isles go back to pre-ChriMti/m 
times. By the help of Keltic philology several proper names found in 
legend* such as Mabon and Nudd^ to ^^ hich reference has been niadc;^ can 
be idcntilted with narues of deities that occur on iuscriptlonjii^ or they 
can be shewn to be similar in formation to certain known types of 
divine names. For example^ -6nos and -oda were fatourite Keltic 
ternoinatioiis for the names of gods and goddesses respectively, and 
tJertain W'elsh names ending in -on of legendary^ characters: appear from 
their very structure to have been at one time the names of deities. In 
addition to Elation (MapdncK) and Itlodroii (^fatrona), already men¬ 
tioned* may l>e nxiduced Hhianiiou (RcgimtonaX meaiiiiig ^the divine 
(jiieen*'^ '‘reyTnon (Tigemonos), “ the di vine loid,’^ Banon (Banona)^ ^ the 
(livine hidy,^ Amaethon (Ambactonos), the divine husbandmans^ 
Gofannon (Gobannunosh the divine sinitli.^ The two latter nam<^ 
suggest the exierienoe among the Kelts of Brit4iin of departmental 
deities. Certain river-names, too, suggest by their fonns that they 
were of this type, for example* Aeroa (Agronah "^the goddess of war*” 
Taraiinon (Tarannonos or Taranriona)* “the god or goddess of thunder*"" 
leithon (lectona), “ the goddess of speech."" 

Other legendaiy names ^ such as Ler of Iriah legend and IJyr of 
Welsh legemh have meanings which throw light on their original 
character, for example, “Ilyr" is used in Welsh pfmtry for the sea, 
and thero c^i be little doubt but that the original of both Ijej and 
Uyr was the god of the Irish sea, whose son the Irish ^lanjiunan (the 
Welsh Manawyddan ), the eponymous deity of the Ihle of Man. The name 
Lug, again, of Iri»h, and Lieu of Webb legend, is phoneticoBy equivalent 
to that of Lugus of Gaul, and the meaning of the Welsh word, muiiely* 
light, inake^ it probable tlLai thii god had originally some association 
wdth the sun or with fire. In Ireland, the legends sometimes speak of 
certain characters os divine^ for example* the goddess Ihuiii or ihina, in 
llic name of the legendary Tuatha Dd l>anann (the tribes of the goddess 
Ilanu), SimlJarly, the glossary attributed to Connar (King-Bishop of 
(Vtshel in the ninth ceiitnri')* j^pcaks of the goddesf^ Ana m drf^rum^ 
and mentions a goddess Brigit, poetess and prophetess w orshipped by 
the poets of juideni Eriin Her father, too, the Uagilii, k represented ns 
divine, while her Rieict^ (also cslleci Brigit), were like herself represented 
as goddesses, tlic one being patroness of tlic hoAliiig-art, the other of 
smith-work, llicre were, hJsi>* two Irbli war-goddesses, colled the 
Miir-rigu 4uid IkMlb (*atha. Certain beings belonging tu the Tuatha 
Ihuauiti, such as Nmula of the Silver Hand, Ogiiia, Dian Cechl^^ 
Goilnim^ Mider and a few other^!i along with Lug and IjCT, appear to 
cur XV. (d) 
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Imve bot+ii tmditianiUly above the htiiiian plime. Another being 

who wj^ regarded divine waa the Mac 6c^ who wjaa said to huve bceu 
the son of Dagda the Great and the goddess Boann. 

In the lives of the early mmionaries of Jfdand there are some 
alJtmions to the heathenism of the country, and one of the best Account^ 
of thk heatlienism is to be found in the Tnjmrttia ti/h qf St Patrick- 
ftmns, by tlie Jate lir Whitley Stokes in CalitqtiHf n p. Tliis 

version of St PatrickV life is attributed to St Kleronus of the seventh 
^■enturj, I'hc passage reads as follows: "thereafter went Patrick over 
tJie water to Mag Slecht, a place w herein w^as the chief idol of ircland, 
to wit, Ccim Ctmich, covert with gold andsilvcrj and twelve other idols 
about it, covered with broa^ When Patrick saw the idol from tJie water 
whorie name is Guth»aid (elevated its voiced and when he drew right unto 
the idid, he raised his hand to put desus’ crozior upon it, and did not 
reach it* bnl it buw'cd w'estwards to turn un its right side, for its face was 
from the south, to wit, to Tara. And the tnice of the crozier abides on 
iU kfl side still, and yet the croaicr moved not from Patrick s hand. 
And the earth sw^allowcfl the twelve other iinageH as far as their heads, 
am! tJiev are thus in wign uf the miracle, and he cursed the demon and 
biuiLshed him to hell,*' Iti the Book nf Lririjfix (twelfth century) Mag 
^Slecht is said to have Ikjcu ifO called because the ancient Irish used to 
sacriHcc there the hrst-lxim of their children and of tlieir ffockApin order 
to Jteciire powder and pence in all their tribes, and to obtain uiLlk and com 
fiir the support of their famllicSi A careful and discrimiziAimg lindy of 
Keltic legends wouhl reveal no ^mall sediment of pre-Christian thought, 
just a* tliere arc tracer of the belief in a Happy Other-world’^ and of 
the rebirth of heroes, in the Irish Voynge of Brails and non-Christian 
pictures pf another world in the Webh Antiwfnn, which a medieval 
W'ebdi poem represents m being lieneatli the earth, Similarly, the Keltic 
folk-lore storieti of water-bulls, water-harwcis water-nymphs, fairies, 
sprit^sv, and the like give a clue to the way in which Satura was re- 
gardofl by the Kelts of Hritnin, as of other laiick, before ChriHtiaiiity 
Ijcgan it* Work in these isLuifbi. 

llie contribution of folk-lore nt^^carch to thesLudy of Keltic Heathen- 
dom in Britain is veiy valtiublci for example, in the account which it 
gives of fiuch practices aA the periodical lighting of bontirc^^ the customs 
ohffcn'efl at Lent, ^lay-davTand Harv^^t time, Uie vestiges of charms and 
iMiailiccff, the ul^tservatioo of omens and the like, ilv the use of the 
cotnjjnnitive method Uie study of folkdore may be able to throw not a 
little light on the Aignificajice of the various practices in question^ I’hc 
evidence from all directions tends to ahew that, in Britain mid Ireland, 
as on the Continent, Kellie religion regarded subitanlially all natural 
objects <is the abodes of di%utie beings, named and luiindeA-i, viewed 
^metimes coIlecUvely and sometimefl individually^ and it pictured the 
cidstence beneath this world of another world, whence many of the 
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blessingbh of clvilisatlmi wei^ derivt'd, and whose Inhabitajits could enter 
into vartons relaiioris, friendly and hostile^ with those of this world, 
'llicre oTv tmccsi ICKi* of the conception of local other-w^urldsj to be found 
underneath lakes and parts of the sea* whiJe* both In Irish and Welsh 
legend^ there luv vesLigea of a belief in the blissful conditions of life on 
certain fabulous islands. In Webb legend^ loo^ it would appear tliat tbc 
wihl countrj' of Northern Britain was regarded as a haunted region. In 
some Wekh medieval poema there are echoes of a belief tttat the souls of 
the departed made their home in the Caledonian forest^ 

With regard to the priests of Britain and Ireland* we have little 
direct knowledge* hut, though the Iriah drai may coneeivably be a 
borrow'ed word from the GalJo-l^tin dniiday it is most probable that 
it 13 a native word^ and, in any case^ the part played by the druids in 
Irish societ}' os inagiclniis and scefs in the legends of Iretaiid w'ould be 
their natu^ part in pre-Christian times^ In Welsh saciety* too* the 
continuance into fairly recent times of the practice of having recourse to 
w izards in certain emergencies* points to the antiquity In Welsh life of 
the institution of the soreeror- Hie best description that can be given 
of Britain and Irdmul in tlie days of their heathendom* is tlint of coun¬ 
tries whose inhabitants could have been seldom free by night or by day 
from a sense of being haunted* hut whose gloom was relieved by visions 
of h4ippy other-landtip into which tlie privileged might some flav enter* 
Doubtless, in clucye conjunction with Kdtic heathendom, there was at one 
time much onJ mythology, the fragments of which C4m now only with 
difRcnlty be disentangled from the moss of Keltic medieval and modem 
folk-lone, 

Theru is one problem upon wbieh no light appears to lie available* 
mimely tlie religious organij^tion through which was maintained the 
worship of the major Keltic deities, whose iiomcs are fonnfl in the British 
Isles as well as on the C^intitiCMil* and tlie distinction, if any, that was 
made between thdr worship and that of the minor local deities* All 
that we know is, from the survival of some of their names* that the 
tradition of thdr worship was not entirely lost. At Bath there are 
remauiii of a temple dedicated to Solis, who wa^ identified witli Minerva* 
At Caerwejit and Lydney there arc aW remains of temples* the latter 
dedicated to a Keltic god* Nodcfis or Nodons. Near Carrawhurgh iJiere 
was a temple belonging to the British water-guddess Coventuia, and at 
Henwell in a small temple there were found two altars, one to Aiiodticus 
and Uic other to AntenociticusH For an account of hlufse temples the 
reader is referred to \VanJ*s and Earthjporkjf 

{London, Methuen ^ Co., 1911). 
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GEHM,\NIC ITEATHEMSM. 

Attempts to reconstnict the great ediftit: of aocieat Teutonie 
religion tiwe tfaedii$eK’«« on two nuuji sources of infonnalioti: tlie 
Continental and tbe tKnndinuvjan. English ovideta's stanrls midway 
tkctween tbe two. With the exception of Tacitus, the ContinenbU 
waters seldom do more than let fiill some eltunce remark on religious 
pTOCti<.-es, their chief cuaoera being with other matters—in Classicul and 
pwt-Cla^icnl time* with tbe wars of these “ barbaric^ faces, and Inter, 
with their conversion to Chiistianity. tVe also possess some carlv laws, 
nnd the histories of those tribes fortunate enough to have inspired a 
medieval chronicler, hut the laws flate iJi their present shape from 
Christiju] times, nnd the histories nre luuriiy piorc sympathetic townnls 
heathen ideas than are the Lives of tnartyred saints or the edicts of 
Churcli Councils. Tlie thief aoureea froin Dcnniark, N’orway nnd Sweden 
tom prise n great wealth of archaeological iafoituution, their early laws, 
ftiid Saxos history of the l^endory kings of Denmark, written aljout 
laOB. It is Iceland which fumiahes u"» with nlmost iiJl the literary evidence, 
beginning witli the mythological poems of the (Jlder FjU.i, which can in 
one sense be teiTft«l Icelandic with inipiuiity, in the midst of the cuiiltict 
as to their origin, since they only reach us from that country. AVith 
them may be classed the enrlitir skaldic poems frofu tlie Norwegian court, 
'l^eii Mine the Sagas, prose histories of Icdandic families and Norweginn 
kin^ often dealing willi events which aceurred before the conversion to 
Ehristmnity about a.d. lOW, but not committed to writing till the 
twelfth and thirteenth centoric*. 

Neither source of evidence is perfectly satisfactory. 'ITic ScoudiiiAvian 
^ag^, tliough origiimting among a jK'oplc witlj an cxtraiirdiiiarilv keen 
instinct for historic truth, ore for from coutemporarv with the events 
they relate. The Continental references to the subject arc indeed often 
contemporaiy, but they are the utiservations of alien eves, aud some of 
them are ojien to the further objection that tltc superstitiuns mentioiieti 
may occiiatonally he mere survivals of the religious legwry of Hotiie. 
Fuitunately there is more agrecnieiit between these twosuu^ tlmo 
Muld luive dared to expect, and this conuiion factor in both L the miin; 
vahiable, since, though one chcuinel of infonjijiliou begins where the other 
leaves off, they are yet pmctieally indepeiidcht of one another. WTiile 
fully wbnittiiig that there were extremely wide local diveigeiHiesi in the 
prneticv!i and belief of tlse various tribca, the folJowiijg survey of the 
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main fcatunts of Gcrtitntiiu lu^thunduin is yet based with oomi} confidence 
fm thin oommon factor, to which a third stmtnm of evidence, folk-lore, 
contributes Hubsidiaty testimony. It has seemwi best in almost all cases 
to bc^h with the fuller, though later, S«mdtTiftviiui Houreet, in the light 
of which it is sometimes posiible to interpret the more incjigt® references 
of Continental writers. 

A problem confronts us at the outset with regard to the [KKition of 
the two chief gods, Odin and Thor, in ScsindinaviiL Ulnst of the 
poctiftd sources depict Otlin as the chief of the gods, as tlje Allfather of 
gods iuid men, while the pros* writings eontein frct|ueiit indications tlwt 
Thor, the 'l*huiider-god (Anglo-Snsun Thunor) stands highest of all in 
the popular estiin&liuii. 'njere* wui be no doubt that the Sagas are Hghl 
with regard to their own territoiy. The fretjuent ucuuneiict of pro^r 
names eompounded with Tlmr (siich ns Tlwrolf, Thorstein, etc.) testiBcs 
to hiK importenee in Scandinavil^ especially as we ak told llwit a name 
compounded with tluit of a gud wft.s usteenied a .safeguard to its bearer. 
At least one out of eveiy five imniignmbi to IceLind in heathen times 
bore a name of which niur formed part. His is certainly a very ancient 
cult. His whole e([uiprnent is primitive: he is nover credited in Scandi- 
navian sourwM with the pussession of a sword, a iiorsc or a coat of mail, 
but be either walks or drives in a car drawn by goats, and wields the 
hammer or axe. 'ITie sanctity of this symliol appears to date from very 
remote times: in fact tile Musciiiu at Stoekhiilm contains a miniature 
hammer of amber Irorn the later Stone Age. Another indication of the 
antiquity of the colt ii atfordefl bv Thor's original idenlih-, not only 
with Jupiter and Zeus, but also with Keltic, Old Prussian and Slavonic 
thunder-gods. But like these, Thor is much more than a thunder-giKl 
In Scandinavia he is ca|j«l the Defender of the W'orlA, a title w hidi he 
may have earned in his encounter with the “ jotnar." This word usually 
denotes daemonic beings, but it seems that it iiim origlnallv have applitd 
to the early non-Aryan inhabitenta of ScanditiAvia, wham the Teutonic 
scttleiw drove gnulurdly northwards. We may hazarel the conjecture that 
the Teutonic iiivjteimi, winch crept forward from the Stone Age till Uic 
close of hen then times, was iiuale os it were under tJie nuspitsa of 'Ihor 
He is also the guardinn of the land, tn Iceland we hear of sattlers corise^ 
crating tlieir bind to Thor, and naming it after him. It is iuterrating to 
note an ancient method of allottiiig holdings in Swedejj was known ns 
the“hammer-piirtitiDn,''while among the ITpper Saiona the throwii^of 
ft hammer was held to legalise pofiS4-s4joii of land. Hut this is prelmbly 
connected with Thor's guardianship of Inw mid order. The Older Eiltk 
represent him as dealing out justice under the great world-ash Yggdneiilh 
Most of the Scandinavian assemblies began on a Thursday—the day immed 
after Thor—ftnd there iseeins no doubt tliat it was he who vnis invoked under 
the name of “the almighty god" by those swearing oaths at the Icelandic 
Tfiinffii, 'ITie Russian historian .N'estor, of the eleventh centun, re'cuida 
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that the Scandinavian.^ from Kjcv ratified a treaty with the Hymn tines 
bv swearing by their god Peruii,'" the Slavonic Tlinr. The FrisiEms 
attributed their laws to a snpcnjatural being with an ase. Among the 
Upper Saxons a hatnnicr was the suminons to the a^einbly. In later 
times in Iceland a small cibject called “ St Olafs axe’^ served this purpose^ 
It id likely that this axq wa& originally a ** 'riior'^s hAinmeri^ for by tlie 
irony of fate, many of the attributes of his old enemy Thor attached 
thei^lvei^ in popular belief to tlie sainted king 01af> who rooted out his 
worship in Norway, An letdaiidic settler invokis him in sea-voyngeSj 
and Adam of Bremen states that the Swed^^ struridec to him in famine 
and in pestiknec. A& regards disease, we have the further testimony of 
an Old Norse charm found in mi Anglo-Saxon manuscript, which appears 
to call on 'Hior to drive away an ailment, and it was until recently a 
corninon Swedish pnietice to mix in the fodder of cattle powder ground 
fmiii the edge of a ^TTior'« hammer or Hint axe, to avert disease. It is 
po^ible that tlie miniature T-shajjed Immmers, often of silver or gold, 
of which over fifty arc tu be seen in the ScandinavlaTi nmseuins, were 
^^'om to Hliield the wearer from disuse, hut tlie protective functions t?f 
nior were so nuinerouB. tliat the syml>o]s may haveserv^ed other purposes 
m well. It hoH recently been recorded tliat Manx and Whitby hshmiicn 
wear the T-shaped bone from the tongue of a »hecp to protect them from 
drowning; and ilaughterers at Berlin w^ear the same bone stispended from 
their necks** The appeoranL-e of the bearded Ulior himself, hammer and 
all, on a iMptisinnl font ill Sweden, lins been considered to prove that the 
hammer was used at the heathen ceremony of naming a child, and we 
have some ground for supposing that it figured at weddings and at 
funerals. 

Siicrifices to Thor are constaiitly mentioned, mid range from the 
daily offerings of the Goth Radagabiuji in Itjviy at the beginning of 
the Hfth century to a ^ng in his honour coiiipused in the year lOQG by 
one of on Icelandic crew star^'ing off the coast of America, It seems 
probable that the socrilice iit the Ijeginning of all was to Thor. 

At one place iif a^usembly in Iceland we hear of a ** stone of ^rhor” on 
which “ iiiL='ii were broken," but hmiiaii saerifice is so rarely mentioned in 
liXitand that the statement is looked upon with suspicion. We must note 
that Tacitus foils to mention a Geimanic Jupiter. It has been suggested 
that he represents That by Hercules* 

After the eziumemtioii of the luanifold activities of Thorf there scema 
hardly room for the impo^iing ligtire af Odin, and indeed la ^ondina^iOi 
besides being the I^rd of Valhbll, Gdin only presides aver war, poehy 
and magic^ Yet in one point he standH nearer to the race of men 
thnti Thor, in that be b regardtsl as the anastor of most of the royal 
families of Den in Ark and of England (where tlwi form of the llama 
in Wodon). It is perhaps hardly correct to speak of Thor and Odin 
1 A- V. Hoddonj FrHMhimt^ Lc^udon, IDOO. 
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BA ruling over diffi&mit sociiJ «piifres, fnr Thor numbers earls and 
othen^ of high degree amang hb worshipprwj bat of royal 

bloofl And their falJo^'eTs Keem to devote tht^ntsclvefl to the worship of 
Odin^-thc cult of h royal imc€:stur. Nomenclature affords laten^ting 
testimony to wine such social division. Wc have seen what a large 
proportion of Norwegian proper tiatnas contained ITior as a 
ponent part^ but a't do not find any ot these borne by a single 
Nora’^egiajii Swedbhp Uaiiish or £fng1ish kiiig+ Not even among the petty 
kings of the periwt preceding the uniGcatron of Norway under King 
Harohl Fairhair do such namt^ occun Now we are told that it was just 
these jietty, often landless, king^i who with their folJowings pmetbed 
war m a profession ^ and it was certainly in Nonvegian court that 

skaldic poetry—aji art atiributi^d to (hiin—took its origin. If the 
position of <>Jiii Wtt.s at alJ simiLar on the Coiitiiicnt, it would be easy 
to explain the pit^niinence of this god in all Continental aecounU from 
Tacitus onwards* for it seems probable that then^ also eoeb king or prince 
was surrounded by a body of warriora devoted to bis semco^ and Lliat 
these took the principal part in wars. 

In levin nd tlicro in no mention of Odin-worship, though there is one 
itisUnce of tile old custom of throwing a spear over a hointUe force, a 
n te which ongimdly devotwi the enemy to Odin. The ejustence of the cul t 
in Norway is vouched for by the custoni of drink lug a toast consecrated 
to him at fiocriHcial feasta* but we must note that a toast to Odin is only 
incntioned at courts. In Sweden, however, Odin is more pmminent, 
There h a statue of him ^ like .^lans by tlie «ide of ITior in the great 
Opsala temple^, and the people are said to sacrilice to him in time of war. 
A legendary king sacrifieefi his nine son^ to him far long life for binnself 
—a gift which another story fihew-s it to be within Odin s power to 
besiti>w, if he receives other livis in exchange. It is gcnendly agreed 
thiit he was origiiiAlly a god of the deadly before he became a god of war* 
and it is in the guise of a stoubstcnling daeuimi that he s^ms to 
appear in folkdore^ For Denmark the tales of heroes under Odiif* 
protection, and the importance of the god tii Saxons stories {where ha 
sometinie^ appears him^lf tu deniand his victim), form a cunsidcmble 
beJy of evidence. Of the I'^risiaiiB we are told by Alcuin tliat the island 
W iilcheren was sacTed to a god w^hom later accoun ts identi fy withll^Iercuiy. 
Mercury is the tuuiip unikr which Odin apjiejift* in Tacitus and all Con¬ 
tinental writern^ and shews that the god must there liavc home much the 
same cliaracter as i.s asenhed to him in Scandinavian ssourcest where be is 
described as shifty, and ftiU of guile^ j^kiUed In magic luid runes, and the 
inventor of poetrj\ To judge froin the e^-idence of place-names, his 
cult exteiiil>ed os for Houth ilh Sal^cburg. It is also noteworthy tlait the 
Scandinavian account of hia equipment, armed only with a javeiini 
corresponds to that of the Germans in the time of TacitUA. 

An andent form of saeriHcc to Odin in Scandinavia k the gruesome 
Kv. jc) 31_2 
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^"cutting af the blood-caglc’^ nr rcmova] of the lung^ of the victim, uf 
which we hear onoe or twice^ but there seems ground for 1ielic%ing tlmt 
the usual ritual frequently combi lied both hj^ging and iitabbing. In 
fact ftlJ those who fell in battle were regarded an sacrilice^ to Odin. 
Tadtus telU Ui that on the eve of the battle betweeu the Chatti lUid 
Ucrmuiiduri each side dedicated tlieir opponents army to Mars and 
to Mercury. By this vow both horses and men^ in short everything 
on the side of the tmiquened^ was given up to destruction. After 
their victory over the Homans nt Arausio (a.c. 105) the Cimbrijuif* 
hung all their captives and dtstroyed their tfpoiL llie compleU' dcstnic- 
tion of the legions of V^anis, and the total niassa^rre of Britons after iin 
Anglo-Samson victory, have lieen .stiggestcd as other itrstaDL-es of the flame 
wholesale sacrifice. In some places in Denninrk iinuicnsc of 

heaped up spoih mostly intentionally damaged^ from the fourth cffiiituty 
A.P.* have been found. These must have IxHrn offered m a socrific-e after 
victorj', and have lain imdisturbed on the battle-grcmnd owing to a 
fitringcht tabu, A dedication of whole armies to Odin is mentioned in 
later ScandinaAdan Stigoiv where it be cunnecLefl with the idea 

that the god needs mure tt'aniors in ValhoU, 

While tMin and ITior, however inimical to eat^h other they may be* 
are both re^rdfd as .Esir (gods) in the mytholog)* of the north—in fad 
Thor is mode Odin's non—wc are told that Frey and his father Njdrd 
were originally hostages from the Vanir,” a rival race. Certainly their 
functiijiis in historical times ore different from those of Thor and 
(Min. FreVj whose name is derivotl from a word meaning “ lonl,'" is onlv 
known in iwuidinavla. He is a god of fertilityj with the nsnal attribute 
of such a deity. He is especially honoured by the Swedes^ and Adam 
of Bremen telU os that his statue stood by the side of 'Hior in the 
temple of Up^toda^ that sacrifJreif are made to him at w'c<hlings, juid tliat 
he grants men peace and pleasure^ Tacitus' account of the pcaisfuh 
wealth-loving Suioncs '' (Swedes) closely c-orresponds to w^bat we shoultl 
C35|wct of a mition whose chief gotl was Frty^ and places lieyoiid qu^tion 
tJic old-establi^^hccl nature of a cult of ttiia kind* In Norway we hear of 
tOBstu drunk to Frey and hia father Njord for prosperity and 
and A sacrifieial nt the beginning of winter^ to secure the same 
beiiefitSf h Bii{^iated with Frey in Iceland^ where ho and NJokI are 
invoked in legal oadis. A k^ndary sftga relates that Frey^ in tlx^ 
company of a priceless who wait regarded m hie wife, wati in the habit of 
peregrinating the coun^ round tJpsala in tin; autumni for the purpose 
of ratieiiig plentyi Thifi is the cine which IciuIr us to detect traces of an 
allied cult on the Continent, llic goddess Nerihus, who is worabipped 
according to Tiwritn.'r by wveri tribes, ap[jHiiently in Zeeland (jiossibly 
at Naeruttit older Niurihurum)^ jounieyis round her iflhuid at certiiin 
sensonA in tt eovcrwi vehicle* During this lime peace prevaUs^ and her 
pre^ice h celebrated by feitivitiefl. The ritual uf lustration dracribed 
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by Tacitus is geijturfllly regarded oa a rain-ciuirni. From the similarity 
of ibis fult to that of g^desses of fertilily all over Europi;^ wc iiiny 
(issuijic that NertbuSj like Frey, partook of this ebaracier. Amongst 
other Teutonic races the earliest parallel to her peregrinatious i*> recorcleti 
by the Eyzantirie historian ^^omen, in tlie Hflb century ^ who stiites 
that the Goths lead raund a statue in a coib'ered vehicle. From the ninth 
century we have the item; “ concerning the images w'bicli they carry 
about the fields^ in a iist of prohibitetl ^iiperstitioiM^, But ample 
evidence for these practices is atTorded by the rcremonies, common up to 
tw'onty years ago, connected with FJongb !^londay in EnglnTui and with 
Fmu Hoik in Germany. 

It is to be noted that the names N'erthus and Njdrd are identical in all 
hut gendert and it seems that in Scandinavia Nerlhushasckinged her sex 
and has subsetjuently been |«irtly ousted by Frey: Njnni, however, still 
rules over fisheiy and wealth—two very closely allied ideas among the 
Norwegians, to whom a teeming with Bsh vens quite as important as the 
fertility of the land. It hjml pjewible that it is Njord to whom a ninth 
century Latin poem refers under tlie name of Neptune^ ans a chief gi>d of 
t he Normans. Frey seems aJim to have parttaily ousted his sifter Freyjrt- 
fine of the Kdda poems is concerned with a certain f>ttaT> who *fiacri1iccs 
oxen to Freyja, and whom she on one ixxsasion dcelarts to be her husband 
—a parallel case to that of Frey and the priestess mentioned above, but 
with the sexes reversed. 

f>f the numefoufi other gods mentioned in our RDureeri some may be 
either trilial deitte% or better-known gods under other names. Such are 
tJie Frisian god Fosite: the twiiw whom Tacitus equates with Cm^tor and 
Pollux, and who are worshipjied by the Nahanarvali: the god Saxnot, 
ur Saxneat, fora worn with Wfidati and Thimor in an Old Saxon formula 
fur converts, and claimed a,< an aiJoe«tor by the linglish Eied Saxon royal 
family. Other gpda^ such as Iklder and Loki, of wdiom we only hear in 
Scandinavia^ Imve been oecftsioiuUly regarded mere mythologicid figure^ 
beiuk. Of the evil-disposed I^ki there i* indeed no trace of any tmrt of 
cult. It ha^ been suggested that he was a Finnish god^ Bidder la tlie 
subject of much controversy, some scholars di^^mixsitig him from the rank 
of deity altogether, wdnk Dr FrasiDer maiiitaiiL'i that the Eftory Eiiirvivai 
of tiw worship, xmd of the ritual .sacriBce of the god. In nny case the 
only reference to actunl cuU of Balder uccum in a late and doubtful 
Tyr, whu iseem^ to Imvc been a war-god, stands in a different rate- 
goty. It is likely that he had once been an iiiipt)rtsnt deity all over 
Teutonic Europe, though Iris euH was already ovemliadowcil by tliat of 
Odin at the dawn of historical time:}. Some ciitxkrn authoritiei place 
his erult in close connexion with that of Nerthus—for which view' certain 
iocfll groups of place-itiaines afford support—rtlld rcgani him as being 
ariginally a god of the .4 reference by Protxvpiiis to Arcs, in hia 

arouunt of the inhabitants of Thule, and by Jomandcs to Mara, both of 
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the sixth century, fltii! both in coiincxicin with humnii mcrifice, ai« 
Ufiuidly held tu inilicrtte Tyr, as is nJso the important god Mara of 
TadtuN. The identity of Mars and Tyr h establiahed bv glossaries 
which equate Mora with “ Tiw," “ Tiig,” a* in Tuesday. In Saiddiiwvia 
the wonl 7’ffr origimlly means “god," and in compounds h applied 
to 

Ttiere is crideui.e that Krigg, in Nortlwm mythology Odin’s wife, was 
also widely known among Teutonic nations, but she eeetnatn part to have 
been ousted from her plao: by Freyjn, and in part to Jiave suffered that 
geneml decline which mujit have overtaken the Germanic goddeases since 
the time of Tacitus, in whose day female divinities appear to luivc been 
in the ascendancy—we tliink of his Veleda, Isis, AusiniOf Nerthus. It is 
noteworthy that Bede knows of several important goddesses in England, 
though all other trace of them lias vanished. 

One class of female dirinities however still held a place in Bumdi- 
iiavian bciief at least. It seems likely tlmt the term dfriV^*‘(supniatura]) 
female l»ing»"^-cover^ both the valkyriwand the norms, 'fhe valkyrics 
in tlic North were Odin’s iiandmuidens in war, and some trace of such 
bcitigii survives in Anglo-Saxon glossaries, where larltt/rge is used to 
translate “ Bellona," “ Gorgon," etc., though in the laws the word b merely 
equivalent to Sorceress, The norus seem to have been hereditary 
tutelary- spirits ; they ore thought of as causing good or evil fortune to 
their owner, imd appear in dreams to him, fre(|ncnUy in threes, to wam 
him of impending danger. IVhen there is milv one attendant spirit she 
u “ Lock." Such a being appears to the dying 

HaJifrwl the Unlucky Poet^ mid to her thi; Sugn-writer Qv jdf^ntlv asrriljcs 
the ilMuck firal of Mallfred and later of his sun. It sca-ma passible to 
discem an original distinction lietwecn these beings and thc^/^’« or 
“ itssoriate," which appeana^ aa a mere materialisation, as it were, in animal 
form, of tlie chief rfninictcristic of its owner his soul, pcrltiqai, though 
it IS not the immortal part of him, as it dies on his death. It i» 
prulwbly closely connected with the werewolf beliefs, and that the eon- 
ceptiun was roniman to all Teutonic races is indicated by the dong of 
lloLiiid, which makes Charles the tlreat dream before IluncesvaUea of a 
right between a bear and a leopard, 'rhe dfrir arc however loo raprieioiis 
to be called guardian ^^pirits, Ttmse of one family, provoked at the 
coming cluinge of faith, are credited with having killed one of its 
representatives. We see the rensonableness of the attitude taken up bv a 
woidd-bc convert, wbo stipulates that the missionarv shall guoiajitce Idm 
the mighty arclmngd Jlichatl as his “attendant an^" 

All the three iiacrifices to dfrir on recoid occur in the autumn, and of 
one it is stated that it took place at night. It is noteworthy that the 
lenn rffrw-Mreg- is icwd aa late as l3Sfl to denote a festival at I Win 
A “ dfrrif-hall" appcaira to U‘ an old name for a temple. From Germany 
we liave a duufut which secnii mther to invoke the aid of friendly 
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valkTries, than of tutelary spirit'i, but we find many references to 

a pe^nified “ Lurit^ the “ Frti Stelde," in medieval Gertnan poems, and 
w« are told of a poor knight accosted by a gigantic being who declares 
itself to be bis ** ill-luck.'’ He shuts it up in a hoUaw tree and enjoys 

good fortune ever after. ^ 

Pforthem inytholog)' preserves a memory of three Noms who rule 
men’s destinies, like the Pareae of the Homans, but the words used for 
Pute—Anglu'Sajton TPynd, illd German !T’'wrfA, “Weird, literally 
“that which happens," Old Nun* nkSp or Siriog, “things shaiJcd" or 
“laid down of yore"—shew that Fate was not personified, was rather 
thought of as li force shaping the destinies of the world to unknown 
ends. It was a mystery ever present to the consciousness of the heathen 
Gcrmaiuc races, and their deepest religious cunceplions centre round it. 
The old Greek idea, that a man might unwittingly be forced by a 
retributive Fate to shnnieful deeds, never haunted Uie Northern races, 
who would have claimed for niaiikind the coinpletesl iimral freedom, hut 
in the physical world the decree of Fate was Ijcyoiid appeal. A man 
might defy Odin, and even fall upon him with murtal weapons, and gam 
Only a keener tribute of adniirathin from posterity, but after he hiid 
striven to the utmost ngainst idl odds, his world required of him that he 
should accept the ruling of Fate without bitterness, and even, if we read 
the old tales rightly, with a cerUin dim recognition of vaster issues at 

stake than his own death and defeat, 

t) f ancestorwotsh tp or worshi p of the deail there are clear traces both 
in Scandinavia and on the Continent. From Scandinavia we hn« how 
when the god Frey died the Swedes would not bum his Wv, lest he 
should leave them, so they Iniriwl him in a barrow wd sacridred to him 
ever after. The case of the qiiite historical Swedish kingErik, of the ninth 
century, whom the gods themselvea raeted to their rank shortly after his 
death, may also be quoted. Again, a soiiiowiiat legendary king Glaf who 
rtourithod in South Norway in the firathnlfof the ninth century, is mode 
to say before his death that in his case he docs not want people to act 
they sometimes do, to Bocrifice to dead men in whom they trusted while 
alive, lint after he waa buried at Gcir^tad there was a faniiTic, so they 
saerificed to Olaf for plenty nnd called him the “elf" (Alfi) of Gciretml, 
And there was competitimi for the eorpitc of the contemporar}- king 
Halfdan the Black among the four chief dlstricta of Ills kingdom: ^ it 
waa thought that there was a prospect of plenty for whichever got it, 
and the matter was only settled by dividing the remains into four parts, 
Su much for kings. But ordinary' mortals could also enjoy worship after 
deatli. An Icelandic source tells us of one Grim, the first settler m I # 
Faroe Islands, who bail sacriHces made to him after death. It was t e 
custom at sacrificial feosta to drink to om’;'* dead kinsmen, those w lo 
haii b«n buried in teurows. Such twests are ealk>d «jrrai, and arc 
paralleled on the Continent by the “ drinking to the soul of the dea 
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fwbwkleij bv a miitii cen tun- Church capitular>% lliit there ist more clefi iiite 
^ideuw! than this. The Nomcg^n Lim k espresilv forbid ^on>h{p at 
tttrrowA. n ciwloiii remtuubered % the saga of tlie Uhuid of Gotland, awd 
C iiirl^ ^ G^t forbids burial in them. Almost every Capitularv' and 
Chureh Council ui Germany {Umugh not in England) forbids aacril^re iit 
sepulchre, ‘Maying food and wine on the tumuli of the dead^or par¬ 
taking of food offered at such planes. Among the Saxons, and ptolaiblv 
among other tribes, the festival for the dead was celebrated in the 
aulijmn. At the beginniug of the tiftJi century Gie poet Chmdian 
speaks of worship of anecstoni among the Gelae, 

In Iceland some fauiilies are said to have believed that after death 
Uk!)- entered into a hill, which they accordingly worshipped. In this 
connexion “elf'* is p^in used, and it seems ix>HSoiiabIe to aiisuine that 
whatever other signiiicatioii this word nmy have had later, it must also 
have meant the spirit of a dead man. Now in Sweden the cult of the 
foigotten il^l may Ijcsaid to live mi to this day, for the peasants still 
place offerings in the iaucur-shaped depressions on some megalithic 
graves, and here, in heathen limes, we find mention of saeriiice to elves, 
nut at a festive gathering, but offered by each household within its own 
four walk. It took place in the late evening or night, a cireomstanee 
which strongly remind.s m of Greek sacrifices to “heroes,'* 

Th^ is yet luiother class of Scandinavian deities, who may be classed 
M chthonic. These ore the fuiidvfritir, guanlian spirits of the ImnL 
Hiat they were liighly esteemed is evident frmii the beginning of Uie 
Icelandic heathen laws, which enacttii that no ship was to approach land 
with a figure heail on its prow, lest the “ landvrettir** should he alarmed 
thereat. In Saxo men arc warned not to provoke llic guanlian gods of 
a eerlniii place, ami that it wa.s [xarilous to do so traDspireii from tJic fear 
with whidi^a certain spot in Iceland was regarded “bemuse of the 
Jaiidi-jcttir,** since a inurder hail Ijeen committed there. 'I’he nearest 
appratvh to wurihip of these lietngs appears in a cucious story' of the 
Icelmider Egill in Norway, in the year OSt. lie seta up a hui4c*s head 
on a stake <a annmon insult to an eiic(ny)and utlens what appeara to be 

” i coiitutoely against the Itimhcrttir who 

inhabit Ihia land, that all of them may go astray: uone find nor happen 
upon hw home UIJ they have driven King Erik and Gutmhild oulof 
the land. It has been suggested that the “ iMatnJUne** or‘‘Moires'* 
with Geraian luuiitw, monuments to whom were erected by Gerniiio 
wldicni 111 the Mm-ice of Rome, were guardiaji spirits of tljcir native 
laml. Northem inythologj- tells us further of a female daemon of the 
«m Krill, who claims the drowned. We know of no direct sacrilires to 
her, but Uiere tra^ of ptophylnclie sacrifice to some tJaemooic 
being of the sen. I’hf fmiaiia Menficed homan victims before expedi¬ 
tions by sea, ,Ls did also the Normans, aceoidjiig to Dudo. thmigh 
he attributes the saenfice to Thor. In Norway there are references to 
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thf! placing of a hiimiui victim on the tnUer^ of a ship about to be 
launched. 

Of inanimate objecrU of worship, gtoves, which will be? 

discussed later, there are sacred springs. Close to the temple at Upsala 
was a sacred springs iu which we ate told that human victims were 
drowxiedt and the story should not be too hastily disiuissed^ since sacred 
springs are found withiu the ptednets of many old church^^ all over 
Germany and England. The occasional pn^tice of Germanic tribes^ men- 
tioned by Classic^ authors, of throwing coiit|uered enemies and I'alufibles 
iutu rivers, was probably a recognised fottn of worship of some gotl— 
[lossibly of Odin. From the frequency of holy springs, wells, and lakes, 
bearing names compounded with As (henthen god), Thor, or tldiii^ we 
may asHume that they were sometimes sacred to the greater godg, as were 
probably the sacred salt springs mentioned by Tacitus. On the other 
hand, Procopius in the sixth century says that the iScandinavians worship, 
besides other gods, minor spirits in the waters of springs and rivers. 
KnuFs Laws in England, and Chureh Edicts on the ("ontinent, refer to 
the w'oi^hip of rivers and water-wells, and further mention the worship of 
Stones also known in Scandinavia. 

Having now passed in review, however briefly, the chief objects 
of worship among the Germanic races, it behoves us to consider the 
matiiier (»f that worahip. In the North there w^ere three main sacrihchd 
festivals. One, in the autumn, is ^d to have been ^^for pence and 
plenty,’’ the second, at Yule, grow th,"" the third, at the approach 
of summer, was for victory. On the Continent the autumn festival and 
that at midwinter appcaTi as in Scandinavia, to liave been the niost 
importaiiL We hear very little of a midHuinnicr festivaU but its 
existence is vouched for by the w^idcsprmtl festivities in nil Teutonic 
eDiiniri^ on that day* In Denmark and Sweden special fcstivalii appear 
to tuive taken place at Lejre and Up^la respectively every niae years, 
at wduch a great number of anitnaU and even men were sacrilSced. 

The ritual of sacrifice is mainly known to us from the North. The 
oflldating priest fills the sncrifidal bond and reddens the altnr with the 
blood of the victim, scattering some of its contents over the worehippers 
and the walls nf the temple by iiieans of ^-rificlal twigs. The bl<^ is 
in fact oflered to tile gods, or cements a bond between them and the 
worshippers ; the fitah is cooked and eaten. In Scandinavia horses were 
much valued ns sacrifices, so that to eat horse-flesh was regarded as a 
heathen practice, and Tacitus also knows of sacritice of horsses. Ex- 
cavatiniM of Icelandic temples, however, reveal a prcpondcnince of the 
bones of other domestic animak. In Engloisd and on the Continent 
cattle w^ere frequent oflerings, Gregory tlie Qrtiat flccided to allow the 
Eng1i-^h to eat oxen ad Deiy just outside their ehurrhes, si not they 

had been accustomed to sacrifiring them to demons,"" Hainan orifice 
seems to liave pei^isted in Sweden till quite a late period. In 1026 a little 
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party of Norrt'cginnfl declatvd that they narrowly t^icapetl utilised for 
that purpos<i on on c^iqpeditioii to Sweden x and the Saga of the hlmA of 
Gotland FOiiiernheiM the custotti. On tho Continent^ too, human aacrilicc 
»eein^ to have continued os long tu* heathenism^ and we even hear of an 
outburst of it among the converted Fninkjs^ In Fne&land human beings 
seem frequently to have been sacrificed by drowning. Eicept perhapn 
in the Kst-nntned cxmntry, the victims were almost invariably prisoners 
taken in war, slaves^ or outlaw'^. 

If the sacrifice was a public one—and probably itt any caute^—it was 
folio well by n feowU which ladled till the ale gave out, and no longer* 
A Norwegian areh bishop revcalfl the importanoc of the ale even at 
tniristiaii festivals when he finds it necctfaary to ordain that a wedding 
ran yet be lield, even though there be nothing loil whey to cekbrnte it 
with* and other Norwegian ecdesiastical onlinances enact that every 
former shall birw sm much ale in preparation for the various Church 
festlvak. The drinking ibvelf began with saeritire in the form of tesonts 
drunk to the godB^ and this ,soems also to have been the case in GcrmiuiVt 
for WG hear of ” drinking wine for tJie love of the devil.^ Jonas of Bobbio 
relates how he found a party of tnen {fitting round an immetiM; vc^Ael of 
ale, who described themselves as worshipping Wodan* We aljWJ hear of mi 
individual in a temple “ opima libaminaexhibens usque a^l vuinitum dljo 
potuqiic replebatur*” Centuries earlier, TadtuH tells x'm that when the 
RommiH .surprised the Germans at a religious festival they cut down an 
intoxicated foe. It aeems timt song^ amJ dRiices w'erc common at Pitch 
times^ and we hear of the wearing of animal masks at Vuleond at funerel 
and memorial feasts*, Sevcml other St'ondinavian festivolH me worthv 
of notice^ such oa the ** greeting ale ” and the ale of departure." Kven 
when a Norwegian chief Is about to fine from the swift vengeaiice of 
Harold Foirliair, the ** departure ale ^ Ims yet to be brewed. Still clearer 
traces of sacrifice are dlsceniiblc in the feast, for which the Norwegian 
laws stipulate, on the occasion of granting right?^ in the family to an 
illogitimate son, and also in that made bv a slave on his libenvlion. 

During the course of the great Srandiuavian fe^^tivalji;, as well os 
at other times, it appean^ to liave been the imjstom for private individuals 
to offer saerilice for the purpo^ of propitiation or of learning their future^ 
Ibe means employed in this latter cose acem sometiinp^ to have b'eii the 
sanctified Iwiji^ mentioned alxive, Tadtuit kiiow'u of divination bv twigs 
and also mentions various other fanns of augury. In Fricaland the cast- 
ing of loU seems to have playefl a particularly iniportant part, and was 
emploi'ed to select men for sacrifices* 

We have already had oration to refer to olficiating priests. The 

* £v#n after th^ JtnffintuilLJdn a Danish bkMhop Gndi it to CDFuhnt tlid 

dficp-rootdil papular Grficfj that tlif? mnre the dnmk at a fimeraJ^ the hetter 

the dead man fared tn the either world ? and a French bac-cUer fa.fn that at aech 
lieasU the DaniH dnnk to the flcmJs of the dead, ps fut ieur/nU Ainoi, 
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term, though penDi.s&ible^ is soillowhAt miMeafliti^, jas the existence of a 
special class or caste of priests in ScandiiMivia ist much di-Hputed* and there 
seems to l>e considerable divergence on thia point among the various 
Germanic races at dilFerent times. In Iceland any leading settler who 
built or came into possession of A temple ofliciated in it hiinBclf, and a as 
called a gotfi (pt gfj^r\ the connexion of which with go^ (godj stig- 
gestis that the priestly function older than the temporal authority. 
In Nonway the balance of probability scemH to He with the theoTy that 
the earls and local chiefs (A^r^ir), and probahh also the petty kings, each 
admiuistered the chief temple of his district^ perhaps with a ^ic^i or 
pritestess (probably of hk own fanulyh hdp him. In Swe<leri|p 
where worship was more ceiitraliml and .systematLied^ there is some slight 
evidence for the existence of but it is dear that the king was the 

high-priest of the people. It hi recorded from prehistoric times that when 
one of their kings failed tosacriKce the peciple attributed to him a famine 
which enijueeb and sacriHced him fnr plenty,'' As late as the eleventh 
century they espeUed their Christian king for refusal to sacrifice, the 
idea of the kings refijinnaibility for bad weather, for instance, can be 
traced m late the reigri of Gustaviis Vowi. 

"rjils idea of royal responsibility for mitionnl misfortunes h pamlleled 
among the Eurgnndians m the fourth century^ For Deiumu-k the only 
evidence is the occurrence of the word gtZi on two Runic stones of almut 
the ninth and tenth centuries. In England there minit liave been a more 
specialised priestly caste, with disabilities luiknowii to the Surwegiaps, 
for Bede tells im that heathen priests inigl^t not l^ear artn^ I'ur 
the Continent we have extremely little evidence. An Old German 
glossary translates cothc (formed from caL god), not by pre^fi^t^ but by 
irilmnu,'t^ and on the other Invnd the Olil Gemiaii guardian of law%^ 

and tlio Frisiiui and Low German “ law-sayer,'’ are useii to 

denote ** priej^t''; we timv perhaps assume that the functionn of priest 
w^ere not very h^^hlv sperialiiwd at the close of heathendom. Tacitun 
knows of a regular priesthood, whose only administrative function cti?i- 
risks in opening public ax^embUcsfpmbablv with a sacrifice, as In Icvland) 
and in playing some pari in their procedure. We hear cxrasionally of a 
chief-priest, 2 L^ among the Northumbrians, and among the Hnrgti]]diaiis+ 
Among the latter he was uilk'^l and it Is worth noting tliat 

Jtiniflanjt is the word chosen by Ulfilas for elders^ 

Pricstessea are rarely mentioned in the North> thougii they seem 
to have been common among tlie GermanR of Tacitus’ timc^ 

The well-known statement of Tacitus, that the Geniiani do not 
confine their gods within walls, but dedicate groves and irtasi to them, 
dcNw not seem to have Ix^i of nnivcr^iftl applicalinn even in his own day^ 
But it isifuite certain that he is right in the main with regartl to the 
prevalence of grove- and tree-sanctuaries. ^Hie freejuent dcciirrence of 
snch phtce-names os the German lieiligcnioh, Heiligenforsl, and the 
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Scandmavinn Lund (tb& latter often eompomided witb the luiinea of 
Odin^ Thor imd Frey) would alone ^uHice to prove the earlier existence 
of groves^ *^grim with ancient religiou-H A£ Claudian des^rilic^ 

them. Of sucred trees perhaps the iiiostt famoiM was the ro£ior JqvIm 
in Hesse. An intcFesting old Scandinaviaii proverb, recorded in Icehuidi 
niAY be i|ijuted here: One must worship an oak^ if one is to live under 
it,*' Ailer the erection of a temple the sacred tree may have lived on 
beside it, and indeed probably coiiditiouefl the forai of tlic teinpk it^K 
The Icelandic temple, as we know from recent exenvatinns, eonsisk-d of 
a hiill, like the hall of the ordinan^ dwelling-house, and at its further 
end a sraaller building, witli slightly i-onnded cornei^, w hieh wa^ the real 
sanctuiiry^ with the altar in tlie middle and the images of the gods, 
generally three in number, standing round it, 'iTie ootcr balh with its 
sacred pillars and its row of Hres down the middle, h thuu^it to have 
been a later a^idition for the convenience of worshippers, but the form of 
tlie inner building is considered to shew descent from the ttee-sanctuaiy. 
It has been suggested that the round churches, only fiituid on Germanic 
teiTitor)\ are the lineal descendants of the heathen temple, and hejico of 
the tree-sanctuary. 

Besides the image^t, the inner temple contained the sftcrificial bowl 
and twi^, and the sacred ring w^hith the priest wore on his arm at nil 
assemblies, «nd on which oaths were sw^ortis Both temple and Images 
appear to have been very highly decorated, sometimes even witli gold and 
silver* 

Two other types of sanctuary desert e mention. On the Continent 
we hear of pillars, apparently called ItmimUi (transhitcd unh^r^alis 
coluiitna}f which may wd] have been n sidcKlevelopmcnt frcmi the Iree- 
saiitrlttiiry, Charles the Great destroyed tlic timt fan^ous of these, in 
Westphalia, The northern hSh-ff Ls frequently assumed to linve been a 
stone altar or ^‘‘high platc^"" Hut the Norwegiair laws speak of*' making 
a house and calling it a It is only mentioned in connexion with 

female deities, or with Njord, but the occurrence of ^^Tliorsharg^ 
mid “ Odjnsharg*' as placc-namos in Sweden renders it doubtful w^hether 
it could Imve been limited to the u;se of female (or originally fciualc) 
deities, at any rate in Sweden* The cx>gnate Old GlijriiiaTi Is 

soinctimea tmnslate^l luaiA or ^mctimes only by the vague 

yhiiJim; w hile the Anglo-Saxon, h^arg^ scomii tn bo n cninprelicniiivc term 
for my kind of jianctuaryv almost corFXSspoiwliug to the Scandinavian 

thuugh this indudets J^hingj^^ 

In St^inJinavia the violater of uiiy smictnary is called “ wolf in holy 
places,’" and bccunit^ an outlaw In his owp land, tliongh we note that he 
may be well ryctlved in other Scandinavian countries. In Friqsliiuil those 
who broke into a temple to rob it were sacriKsxd to the god whom they 
had olTeitdecl, It is difficult to my how far, uii the other hand, the 
i^ctoaries offeral a refuge to accusc<l penionsaiid criiniJials. llie abuse 
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of the tight of tLsvlunf in iHedieviil churches —nmny of them uolj^' tniiis- 
fomicd tenipltai—iitiggiKta thut this a promiiieot charauteristic of 
heatheo temples. On the other tmnd we learn from an fcelandic Saga 
that the god Frev would not tolerate the presence of an iniUaw even in 
tljo neighboitrhcMKl of his temple. 

It will now be eonveniunt to consider the funeral cu^toin^t of Llie 
Teutonic race^. lilxcavatiorvn in Scandinavia aa well as litemt}' records shew 
that towards the close of heathen times the great majority of tlie dead 
were interred in harrows, often in their sbi|Mi, with some of their valuables, 
and DccHsiotudlj with horAtrs, dog* and other animals. Slaves i<oinetiincs 
ancompauy their master or iiiistreas. Leo Diaconus informs ua tliat in 
the tenth eentmy the Sw'edesi in tlie Bymntine Empira UBcd to kill their 
captives and buni their bodies with tlio^ of tlieir own slain, appftfvmtlv 
witli the idea of providing their fnmids with servanti^ in the nestl world* 
The practice of suttee was not unkiiowTii though very ntm. In some 
cases everything found in the Isarrow' lias been burnt, but inhumation h 
the coniinoner practice. It is noteworthy that weapons are nudy found 
in the period preceding about a.w. 5€N>, while after that time, in the 
Viking Age, weapons form the most itiipjrtant part of the goods placed 
in the grave. It b sometimes sliea'n in ouraourrea that all i\\^ dbjeefts 
indudiog the ship, or uccadondly a elmiiot, are provided with the 
iotention of supplying the dead with what tliey will need in the nest 
world, or wdth tJie means of getting there. 

Besides a few indications of a Ixjlicf in rebirth, there are no II^ than 
three forms of life after death in Scandinavian belief alone. We will 
begin with the most famous, Vaiholl (the hall of the slainh whcK; thoi^ 
who fell in battle feasted and fought into eternity. But when we tmnie 
to apply the comnionly lU'cepted theory that all tliose slain in tight |Kissed 
into VaJIholl, wc tiiid it impossible to make it Ht the iactH os reported to 
m A number of the Edda [weuis sceiu to know nothing about Valhiilb 
and despatch their mightiest warriont to the dreary' ahodt of Hel, and 
tlieoamo treatment is frequently meted out in the sagas. The likeliest 
explanation Hcems to be that Volhull waij intimately hound up with the 
cult of Udiii, which, as wc have seen, probably entered into the lives of 
a compamtively small class, and was very recent in the North. The 
influence of the cult may perhap be trm^ in the sudden appearaJict 
of weapons in graves about the fifth century. 'Hie great historittd 
iuiport^ce of tlie VaIhuU idea lies in the stimulus it gave to dtsperate 
courage in battle^ The iiiBueiice of a similar belief * among the Japanese 
of our own day was evident in their war with Bussia. It was no doubt 
belief in some such palace of the dead, only to be reached by tlio*^e 
who die<l of wouncU, which induced the aged among the Henili to accept 
a voluntary death infiictecl by stubbing, and it has been shewn that the 
fomiai ** markingof a dying man, mentioned two^r three times in 
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thu North, ia probably a substitatc for the older cuj^tooi of the Hc-rult 
in the fifth or sixth century. 

Hel ftuswers to tJie Greek liailcH, a »sha<iowy ri^on of which wu hear 
very little iu the SagJW, where the word hd does indeed fret^uctitly occur, 
but U!^ii[d]y merdy with the signification ofdeatL'" 

VVe have aJrc^y seen thnt tKe cocception of a future! life ^peut by 
the ghost in or uEar its burial-place was by far the comraoneet, not 
only in Scandinavia, but all over Gcitnauic territory. It would not 
Ikj surprising to find tliat this, e vidently the oldest belief about the dead, 
was connected with the faith of Thor, «id some testimony to that clfect 
is aftorded by the in-scriptions on a Ilunic grave-monument in JJenuiark: 
*‘May 'llior consecrate these rtioittids," or in two other cases “these rune#.’' 
Li Sweden we find lui inscription which has been tnuisiatcd “ITiorgive 
peace." The sign of the hammer oceuhs on several other monuiiwnts, no 
doubt with a similar force. With regard to the %'ariADt of this belief, 
the “dying into mountaitu^" oil the evidence seems to connect it with 
Thor. In two cases out of the four on record w-e are explicitly informed 
tlmt the persons “ believed in Thor." In the third case, that of the 
kinsmen of one Aud, we know no further detail of their religion except 
in the cose of AudV brother, of whom it is stated that “ he believed in 
Christ, but invoked Thor in voyages and difliculties, and whenever he 
iliDught it itiAtterud most." 

It is clearly this beli€!f in tlie cutitinued preuinoe of the dead which 
cniewd the widespread worahip of them already discussed, and it is this 
belier, too, which has peopled all taemiaiiic lerritoTy with ghosts, whctlier 
malignant troLls, slayers of the living, or friendly spirits. 

Like all other Teligioris, tliat of the Germanic peoples was a ina>« of 
mixed elements, a Jumhle of nrnny difTereiit .stages of cultuie. Primitive 
magical rites were no doubt freely practised, and in view of the age- 
loiig survival of such rites in ru.Htie festivals and rustic faith, it W'ould be 
the greatest tiiistakc to belittle their importance in earlier Germanic life, 
Uut our sources refer to them so little that we are justified in suspecting 
the mass ot these practices to be already dcelining into the obsen'oricai 
of popular superstition, with possibly nearly ju little eunscious leli^ous 
significance as to-day. 

There wen? still trac!C!i of on early grim idea of plavation by sacrifice: 
the god of the dead, or the daemonic being who inlmbita tlie sea, demands 
a human life, and one must be ufiured thnt others may he safe. But except 
for a few It^dary itislancca, we ttx that the Gmnanie peoples haw 
progresMed so far in corporate sense that the community only ofters 
the lives of those outride its pale—outlaws or captives'to whom it 
knows DO obligations. Only in Friesland is them any definite evidence 
tliat uiembers of the community were Immolated. 

But the prevalent idea of sacriiioe is a mom comfortAhle one. Gifts 
Are made to llie gods, who requite them witli fiavoum, an idea which 
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rcHects the qiimnera of the time, with itn «j!$tein of giflA and counter^ 
gifts and which shews that the gods were thought of as recognising 
a social bond linking them to thdr worshippete. 

The cult of the dead reveals a sense rather of piety than of fear, for 
we never find that the Scandinavians, at ajiy rate, sank to tlie placation 
of evil ghoata hy sacrifice. They adopt other, somewhat matter-of-fact 
precautioan against them, »uch as taking the corpse out through a hole 
in the wall of the house, burning and scattering the ashes, or decapitating 
the ghost, though perluips there never was a prototype in heathen times 
of the delightfully ironic scene in one of tlie Icelandic sagas, where the 
living, oujited from the fireside by the dead, hold a court of law over them 
and banish them by the verdict of a jury. 

On the whole, we are left witli the impresstou that Germanic heathen¬ 
dom was as fiir from being a religion of dread as it was from tlie formalism, 
impregnated with magical ideas, which pervaded the religioiu system of the 
Romans. Tliough the gods could be aiigiy and cause famine and plague 
and defeat, they were at any rate occasionally the objects of rcjil trust and 
affection, and their acknowledged favouritism is not imputed to tliem 
os injustice. Only near tlio end of the heathen period do we find any 
repugnance to the idea of allegiajice to non-moral goeLs, 

Perliapfl the finest Hower of Germanic heathendom should be sought 
in the period just Inrfore its entinction—in the Viking Age, ao often 
accused of godlcssnesa. In the cotiception of Kognnrcfk, which fired the 
imagination of the North, we find the idea of fellowship with the 
gods: fellowship, not in feasting and victory, but in stress and storm. 
For the gods too are in the haiuls of Destiny, of a Fate ever moving 
towards the end of the world, when they and the armies of the valiant 
dead together make a vain stand against the race of daemonic beings, 
monstcvnis shapes of diaotiler and destruction, loosed in the shattering 
of the earth which precedes tliat Titanic struggle. The great bequ^ts 
of the heathen Germonic peoples to tlie new order, their courngv, >uid 
their ideal of loyalty to a leader, find their highest espresaioo in this 
vision of preordained defeat. 
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CHAPTER XVI (a). 
niE CONVEHSION OF THE KEL't'S. 

(l) ROMAN RRJTATN. 

Bv the British Ghurcli nitant the Chrisdsn Church H-hkh cscifiied 
in Bngifind uid Wide*, before the foundntion of the KngllEh Churrb 
by Auguiitine of CAnterbnr^', wid niter that event to a Hmitctl extent in 
Cornwall, Wales, Cutnbria, and Strathelydc, 

flow, when, where, and by whom whs it fountii-d ? To these questions 
no Answer is fortheotniiig. TTie legends cuanei.'ting various Apostles, 
and oUier scriptuml personages, especially Joseph of Arimathnca, with 
Britain nwy be dismissed at onec. 'lliey first appear in very late 
writings, and have no historical foundations. 

We next come to a story which Ims obtained wnie considerable 
credence bccmise it is found in the pages of Bede. It b to the effect that 
in the year a.u. Iflfi a BiitinK king named Lucius (Lies ap Cue!) appealed 
to Pope Klcutherus to be instructed in the Christian religion, tliat 
the nppUcation was granted, and tliat the king and nation were then 
conrerted to CliTLstianity, 'llic stoiy first appears in a sixth ceatmy 
rccensioi] of the JMitr Poni^i-aiht at lloiiie, whence B^e must have 
tnrrtiwcd it. It was unknown to the British histoiian Gildas, and it 
has no other support. Bede's version of it involve ehranologiral errors, 
and Profi^>r Harnack 1ms recently driven the last nail into its coffin 
by his brilliant suggestion or discovery that lajcitiii was pat a British 
king at all, but kstig of Birtha (cnnfiised witli Britannia) in Edcasa, 
a Mesopotamian reahn w-hose sovereign was Lucius Aidius Septiutua 
Megas Aligarus IXh 

But there is indirect and outside evidence that Christianity bud 
penetrated Britain at the end of the s^'cond centuiy. Tlic evidence is 
patristic in its source, and ^neral in its ebameter. Tertullian writing 
c. 208 speaks of places in Britain inaccessible to the Boniom, vet subject 
to Christ; and tJrigen writing about thirty years later refers in two 
passages to the British people having come under the influence of 
Christianity. But how did they m come ? In the absenre of picetse 
information, the most probable supposition is that Christianity emne 
through Gaul, between which country tuid Britain coimnerciai intercourse 

* ih It ixii, ppt 7frr-#o. 
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was attive. There may also have been individual Christians aniuiig the 
Koimii rioldters who were then stationed in Britain. In fact the almost 
universally Latin, or at least non-Keltic nanus of such British iiinrt>'ra, 
bishops, etc. as have been preserved point to a preponderating Roman 
Ather tluiti Keltic eleitient in the British Church; though against this 
it miwt aUo be remembered thaL as in the cases of Fatricius and 
Felagius, the names known to us may be assumed Cbrfetiftii names 
superseding some earlier Keltic names, of which in most coses no record 
has come down. IWsibly the British Chnreh consisted at first of 
converts to Christianity among the Itoiiuui invader^ and of such nativis 
as came into immediate contact with them, and the native element only 
gradually gained ground when the Koman troops were witlidmwn. 

Ilie known facts are too few for a continuous British Church history 
to be built upon tliem. The only early British historian, Gildas, c. 540, 
is the autlior of a diatribe rather than a history. Xenniua writing in 
the ninth century is imcritical, and too far removed from the events 
which he record? to be relied upon, Geoflrey of Moninoiilb writing 
in the twelfth rent^y is notoriously untrustworthy and hardly deserv^ 
the name of historian; and all extant Lives of British saints are later 
than tJie Norman Conciuest and historically almost valueless. 

\ ct from these and other sources the following per^Rs and facts 
cmctge as historical, with probability if not certainty, 

(«) Among martyrs: AJljan of Verulamiuin, mnrtvred, ax Gililas 
aiaerLs, nr acrording to Another ilB. reading, conjectures, in the per¬ 
secution of Uioclctian. But as this persecution is not known to have 
reached Britain, it is more pmliahle tliat the persecution in question was 
that of Decius in 250-^51, or that of Valerian in 259^260. Bede tells 
the stoiy at greater lengtli, and says that the martyrdom took place 
at Verubmiuni, now St Albans. Both Gildas and Bede evidently quote 
from some early hub now lost Pturio S. J&anL 'ITio details may be 
unliistoricaU ha is frequently the case in such Paxmtws, but it would 
be unrea.sonnbk to doubt tlie main story, because we have the fifth 
centuiy evidence of the Gallieaii presbylcr Constautius who writing ii life 
of St Germanua.describes a visit of Genimnua and Lupus to his sepulchre 
at St All^s; and the sixth century evidence of a line in the poetry of 
thu Gaulish Vcnontiiin FartiuiAtus* 

(A) Annul and Julius of Caerleon -ujion- Csk. These two mart vrs are 
likewise mentioned by Gildas, and llioiigh there is no earlv corroborative 
evidence an in the tsise of St Alban they may be regnrd'cd as historical 
[vrsonogre, Bcde’a mention,and all later mentions of them, rested upon 
tlic original HtatcnKMit of who docjs not say thiit thc^v Vi'cre 

iiiartm-d at Catricgn-upon^Tiik* tliougk thk h not unlikely*. 

In the Marlymlc^^ of Bede^ and in many later lliulyrologics ami 

' A Mttrtriiror af JaUtiA ant] Awrtmi* mentkmed iu m ninth centurT 

charter. Liber LandavmmM^ edit 1893 , p, 

e* Mini. u. vot 11. cn. 
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lirithh Bishops 


KaIltiiUtv, 17 S^rpt, i* Tuarked In Britannm [iwtfflir] SofTmiijt H 
StrfAanu wid ia Baroaiiis’' editioti df the Hoiiai]) Martj’rolcsgyi ia 1645| 
thi« ^UiA grown to Smiciorum Mari^rum Socraiu Sirphani, So 7 Feb* 
is marked in Jw^pida [= l^indoa] mUak Jv^uxti or Anguli epuieopi et 
martyriff. There is no early authority for the exiiiieacc of these laidL^ 
and nothing h known of their hiKtui^v 

(c) Among bLsliop!i; the existence of the following bishop is 
known to us; 

Three British bishop are reetmleci to have been present nt the 
Council of Arlf=i in 814. niev 

1. Khoriuf eplscopus de civitatc Ebararensi provincia BritaniHca, 

% Resiiiutmi cpiscopus de ciritatc Lotidiiiensi provuicia supra- 
scripta, 

8. Arlehius episcopiisi do civjUte ColonU l^ndioensium. 

TTiok British sees wore fixed io Roman cltiea York^ London^ and 
IJiu^olot if wc! inay suppose tliat Jj^ndiiiensiuiii is n mihtAke for 
“ Undutnensjum.'^ Some however would read 1 jigionemduni" and in¬ 
terpret the word of Cavrleon-upon-U^tk; hut this NUggestion is negatived 
by the fact that Caerleon never was a Human eolony. 

“ Eborius” has A suspicious look as the name of a bishop de dvitale 
Ebonu-eii-tif but similarity need not here suggest furgciy. It is a 
latinised form uf a eonirnau Keltic name* ITiero was a bishop Eburius 
ill Ireland in St Bfidget's time*, llicy were attended by a priest nAnicd 
Suretdoa, and a deacon named Anniniu^ SAcerdos hm been thought 
to be a sufipicious name for a pmby tCTi but though we have been unable 
to find any other instance, it may he pointed out that Priest may be 
found as a proper naciie in the clergy Ibt of to-day* 

TTicrc is no evidence for tlie suggestion sometimes made that firitidi 
bishop were present at the Council of Nieaea in 328* ITie only 
difIWutty in proving a dltwt negative b the incomplete and uiuatb- 
factory state of the Ibl of sigiiatoricA. 

Athanasius tells u,ii that British hbhop were mncnig the more thnn 
three hundred bishop who voted in hb favour at the Council of 
Sardica in 345. But he does not mention the names of any of these 
bbhopj or of their secs, 

Tliere were British bishop among the four bundnxl or more who 
met at the Council of Arinnnujn in 359. We know Lhb on the authority 
of Sulpicius Sevema^ who unfortuiLatcly mentions neltJier the names nor 
the numbers of thtea: hblKjp nor of their sces^ yet adds that “ there 
were three bishop from Britain who, because they larked private meansp^ 
mode Ude of the public bounty^ refui^ing contributions o^ered to them 
bv the rest"" "Vhe public bounty refm to the pravmou for Uieir enter- 
tiUnnumt (anmnoM ri ctBarla) which the empror hod ordered to be 
ofiered at the public cip-nse. 

1 A€ta ivjuiaftm Edbibiiffh, 1888^ col, 6a. 
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(fO Another British bUhop whcH»e mune has come down to lut 
Kiucatiiin who iTi«de two joiimovii fipom HritAin to Gau] to see Faofltnn, 
ft Bni-ton and bishop of Rie^ (died c. 492), and carrit>d certaJo workn of 
FauAtw back to Britain^ 

(-r) ll)cre is extant Ji book iiddreiised by a BntiBh bishop nnmed 
Fiuitidius to A widow mmed Fatali» in the first half of the fifth century. 
He i» mentioned by Gennadihot hh see it not OHnied, tU I'trif 
illuMir. tup. 57- His book Jk J t/o ChrtMhm h prinUd in Migne^ 
PaL laL 102, 4. 

The only other bisliops known to us by tiflnie before a,ii, 600 are the 
famous Welsh bishops. 

t/*) lliere aitj in existence Usla of early British, Welsh, Mimx, and 
Cornish bishops, for tile majority of whom no certain endente tan Ije 
prt)duced^ Some of them, such A'i St David, first bishop of Ment^'ia; 
St Dubritius, find bishop of LlandafT, and hin immediate successors lailo 
and Oudoceus; Kentigem and ^Wph, the Bmi two bishops of St Asaph^ 
Danieh first bishop of Hiingori together wjtl) a few leas known names 
on the lishs am hirtorical [leiKonj^^, hut the^ hdong to the sixth 
and seventh century Welsh Church and iitand |)tiirtJy outside the priod 
covered by ihia article. 

It must not be forgotten tliat Pulritk and Ninian, bishop of Candida 
Ca-Ma (Whithem), wore Britoniif but their history belongs nitlicr to 
Irelimil and Scotland than to England. 'ITie fuliowitig facta mav Iw 
also wortli recording os events of the sixth century^ 

Two bisho^M of the Britoiiiv come from Alba to lanctify St Bridgets 
Fifty bishops of the Britons of Cell MuJne ^iidted St Moedoe of Fema** 
These figures indk-ate that the Hritinh episcopate, like that of other 
porta of the Keltic Church, was monAstie and mimeioiifi, rather than 
diocesan and limited in niiinbcr. 

The Keltic saints of Britain like ihuse of KrelAiid were great travcllem. 
Gildio^ oj^serta this. Palladius in his Htjfuria I^ujnaca speaks of British 
pilgrima in Syria, and Theodoret writing c. 444) speaks of their arriva] 
in the Holy I^d. These early independent outside testimonies make 
it powible to believe niaiiy otherwise incredible storica in iaU*r VUat 
SanciorurtL, that David* Teilo, and Padam went to Jerusalem whijfe 
Dftrid received episcopal conaecratioD, and that tliu Cornish St Kubv 
(Cuby) nwie a pilgrimage to the same city. References to British 
tiavelJers in Home and Italy fxmc to oxdte wonder after this. It does 
not of course follow that the JerujiAjenii stones are true, only that they 
arc within the bouncLi of possibility. The legends ore late, and Bury 
were probably invented to give independence and prestige to the Keltic 
episcopate, m campaied with the later episcopate of the English Cliurcli. 


* rfacAfrllati may Wwea in StnblwfW,)^ Rt^irum edit. 

Oxrnrd, 1807 . Appnndiif viL 

* I^tsbLir Hrrot, foL Gift. * ihid^ fph Hi, 


cn, XVI (a). 


- mt, M. Hi, 
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O^thodo^i/ of the HrilOTtjf 


There IS 110 sonom doubt nboui the orthodoxy of the British Church. 
Giido^ ficcyjaes its cler|^y of imioomlity^ and of vcuaJityi not of heresy* 
On the other hand testimony to ib orthodoxy is pJentifuI. AthaiiA^ius 
stated that the British Churehes had sigtiihod by Letter to hi in their 
]idLif.^ioi] to the Nicene faith. Chrysostom said that “even the British 
Isles have felt the povFer of the word* for there loo ehurchcfl and altars 
Lo^ve Ijeeii erected. There loo* as on the shores of the tlnxine or in the 
South, men niiiy be heard discuasing^ points in Scripturei with dUFeriii^ 
voices but not with differing belief, with varying toiigLieg hut not with 
van'itig fnith,"" Jorenie tkksertecl that “ Britain in qommoii with Rome, 
Gault Africat Persia^ the £wist, and India, adores one Christ, observes 
one rule of faitb.’^ Venoiitida Fcirtunatus sipeaks of BKttiin cherishing 
the faith, and \Vilfrid himselh though openly hostile to the British 
Church, a^vsertecl bofora a Connell held in Home tii 680 tliat the true 
Catholic faith prevailed throughout the British, Irish, and Pictish as well 
as the English race, thus claiming for the whole Keltic (rhurch iu these 
isiambf what Columhanus claimed for hk own Irish Church, when he told 
Pu^ie Bonifiure that it was not schismaiical or heretical, but that it held 
the whole Catholic faiths 

But in defending the orthodoxy of the British Cbureh we must not 
be supposed to mean tliat uo heretical opinions ever obtained temporary 
ground, or attracted indinduals. 

Vietridue, bishop of Hoiien, came to Britain c, 396 at the request 
of the bishops of NijtiLi Italy. Nothing is known of the purpose of his 
joimiey, except tliat in hb own language it had to do with the making 
of peai'*, it has been coisjeetured, in connexiou with the attempted 
mtroduciion of Arianbni, or of ?«Jme other form of false doctrine- In 
4Sii9 Germanuo, biNhup of Aiiserre, and Liipui^, bishop of Troyes, were 
sent by a Gallieai] synod according to Constantitw, but by Pope Celcs- 
tine according to Pmsper, to Britain to stem Pe^giani-sin^ and la 44T 
the same Germanus, and iSeverus, bishop of Trt-vis, came to Britain for 
the ftame purpose, Pclagianisia would naturally establish a footing in 
Britain becau.<e Pelagius hiiimlf vrm inoftt proliably a Briton by birth, 
ft member of one of those Gaelic families who had tTossed from Ireland 
and settled themselves on the south-wtistcni coast of Great Britain*, 
lliJi compaijion C'aelestjus^ no doubt, was on Irishman, but Faustus of 
Riez and Fastidius, both xemi-Pelagian nuthors, were the first a Breton, 
the second British, and Bie witne may be sunuised of a <vrtain Agticola, 

* A B«douF attack mi Uie atthodniy of tlie Hritkii Ckcinrli has been recently 

imde by Sir F. i\ Ck)ny|j«we, who to that tbiH Lliurrb held beretied 

views About tho 'Frinitf, mud did iKjt ufo the TrLtdUuiati formyk in the idmiuiptra- 
ibn of {^^gptmrodirrian Traruat'timM^ ia07-tt). ]t m ini|H:u38iblo bora to follow 

him poiul by paint; it t« say ihst be does not seem to Iuive. prnvcd bu 

cose. 

* Bur)', J. R, Lifi Si JWrickf p. 15^ 
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the son of a Pi^la^iati bishop naiiied Sevemi]i3i>:, who tuught and spread 
Pelagifuilsm in Britalij* as Prosper tells iis smb an. 429. 'Pheir names 
have more a lloiioan tlian a Keltic sounds hut that point cjumot: be 
pressed, because Hritons frequently itssuinotl n Homan or a Romanised 
name. Hut thanks mainly to the Galilean bishops? previously referred 
to all efforts to Pela^aiiise the British Church were unsucce^fuL The 
last recorfled communication between the British Church jvnd W^cstem 
Christiaiiity took place in 455j In which year, according to an entry in 
tiic Anmile^ Cambrtae, the British (Jhureh changed \tA jmcLent mode of 
calciihitiiig EEister,. and adopted the cycle of 84 years then in use 
at Home. This was shortly afterwards exchanged at Rome for the 
I'ictoriiui cycle of 532 ycona, and that again was changed there in the 
neit cuntuiy for the DionysLon cycle of 19 yesars; but neither the 
Victorian nor the Dionysian q}Tle was ever adopted in the British 
Churchy which still retained an older Roman cycle^ 

'ITie orcliaeologtcal evidence which is forthcoming as to the character 
and e%'en ils to the existence of Christianity in Britain in Roman times 
is extremely limited ; nor is tliis to be wondereti at when we consider 
the wave of destruction which swept over Britain through the Saxon 
hivjisionsL 

In only one case has a whole church so far sundved that we can 
trace the outline of the huilcling^ and mcfisure Its dimensions. Tlds 
chunh wrt.H teceiitly discovered at Silchestcr [Cal leva Atrcbitum), It 
hears a close resemblance to fourth century churches discovered in Italy, 
Syria, and Africa. Traces of the faiindations nf a Itoman basilica have 
likewise been found underneath the churches at Reculvcr and Lyminge 
in Kent, and at Brixworth in Northamptonshire; but whether those 
Ixisilicas were us^il for secular or ecclesioi^tical purposes is uncertain. 
The only claim of the above-named churches, and of a few other churehes, 
Huch OH St Martin’s at Canterbury, to be regarded as Romano-Briti-Nh, 
lic^ in the fact that they have a few stones or hricka of Hofnano-British 
date UMed up a second time in their construction^ 

Apart from churches the Chi-Rho monogram (:^) haa been found in 
the niOHoics, [lavements, or building stones of three viHas at Prampton in 
DorMitshire, Chctl^ orth in GlDUcesteTshlre, and Harpole in Northampton¬ 
shire; on a silver cup at Corbriclge-on-Tyme ^ on two silver rings from 
a vilhi at Pifdicoil Neville in Dorsetshire: on some bronze fragments at 
York ; on some itiosses of pewter found in the Thames, on one of which 
it is iiAsodated with A and ra and wuth the words rn dco ; mi the 
bos^el of a bronze ring found at Silchester^ though the nature of the 
onnuiient in this has been doubted h There was ako found at 
Si 1 Chester a fragment of white gla.-^s with a fish and n palm ruughly 
ficmlched upon It. 

"Phere ore no dlslinctivdy Christian inscriptions of a veiy early dale, 
^ l,v, 42a, 


til. J¥l (a). 
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but there are seTeml which nuggest ft Chri^ifui arigin hy the use of the 
phmsc plu^t mimu with nderTciice to the length of a persoirit life^ ft phrme 
often found on early Christiim in^ripfcionii abroBwl ^ and there are »onie 
pagan altar msonptioiLS which point to a pagan. re?jtomtion and a 
re^rtral after some other influence— possibly the ChrUtiaii influence—had 
allowed such altarrt to fdl into negli?ct or dctaji 

Archaeological evidence is therefore in it^f distinctly wcok i and 
yet it may be coimdered sufficiently strong to support facts which are 
known to tiH on other and independent grounds; while further evidence 
of this kind may he discovered herealtcr. 


(2) JR ELAN IX 

Nocjtact answer can be given to the <)ucstion, Wiitti was Christianity 
first introtlijccd into Ireland ? 

The popular idea is tliat it was introduced into Ireland for the first 
time by Si Patrick. Thb is negatived by the following facts—St Patrick's 
mission work izi Ireland CDmmcaced in 432. It is quite true that 
Patrick as a youth| aged 15-21, had spent sis years in captivity in 
Ireland under a heathen master named MilineCj 400-411, but it is 
impossible that at that age and under those conditions he can have done 
any evangeliEitir work+ Iiuk^l he himself nowhere claims to have done 
Ally. In the year before tlie dale of St Patrick's missioriary advent to 
Ireland, that is to say in 431, we find the following distinct statement 
nuule in the Chroinde of Prosper of Aquitaine, Ad Scotos in Christum 
credenles ordinatur a Pajia Celestino Palladium, et primus episcopus 
miltitur.’' 

iTiis statement must he accepted as historical * ITiere mas* he some 
difficulty in interpreting it, hut there is no ground whalcrer for doubting 
it. Prosjicr has sometimes been accused of hitt ^; but bias is one thing, 
deliberate invention or forgery is another. .Vor is there the slightest 
ground for suggesting that Prosper may have Ix^^n iiiisinfpmii.'!i;L ITiongh 
not himself a native of Great Britain or Ireland, Prosper belonged to the 
neighbouring country of Gaul, which be permanently left, w hen he w ent 
to Borne in 440, and became j>€?cretaiy to I^ I as bishop of Rome. 
P^o^po^ was alive in 4fi3, but the exact date of his death is unknown. 

If Prorqwris statement that there werre Chruiioiis in Ireland before 
the arriva] there of pAl]fuliu.s were unsupported wc should fed l>ouiid to 
accept it; and we are much more bound to accept it if we find it 
corroborated by a series of incidents or facts u‘hich, if not coRcltjsive 
ringly, have a combined weight in subtituntinting it 

Before enumerating these facts referetire mmt be made to a passage 
written by Prosper about six years later. In bis Lihfr mnira 
writte^i when Sixtus III was Pope, U. between 433 and 44Q, and 
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spcaicmg in prui^ of timt Pope^s predecessor Celesitinc, be say^^ **i;t 
D^innto Seattle episcopo dum ^nuLdaui msuLiin studet sen^are 
u^tholicfljn fecit etiam barbannn CbiistiAtuatn.'^ 

There is no allusioa here to the early death of Palladiu®—the 
epi-icopus referred to—nor to the failure of his mission; obvionsly, 
^mting a panegyric on Celestinet it was not to Prosper'^ piirpcHa^ to 
refer to them: nor on the other hand is there any reference to the 
mission of St Patrick; thotigh^ as Prof. Bury haa pointed out, if 
Celestine hod sent Patrick^ and still more if he had consecrated hi mi 
Prosper would alioosi certainly have referred to the foct^ om enhancing 
the achievements and the reputation of that Pope. The passage is 
obdously rhetorical and need not !m pressed m supraeding or cancel! ing 
any part of his statement about the mi^Esioii of PalladiUFt previously 
qqot^. 

Its tnith is supported by the following statements and allusions, 
which may be Icgtndaiy,. bet»use the earliest form In which they liave 
come down to us is several centuries later than the events to which 
they refer^ but which may ^iil be true. It is hattlly possible to say more 
of them tlion this, that if they are true tliey imply the edstence of 
a pre-Patriclan church in Ireland. 

TirecKan records that when St Patrick ordained a certain Ailbe as 
presbyter he shewed him or told him of a wonderful stone altar in the 
mountain of the children of Ailill^ to which the Tripartite colling 
Ailbe an nrchpresbyter, adds that this altar was in a cave^ arid that 
there were four gl^ chalices standing at the four angles of it** 

In the JilditiojM (a TjVfcAffjfV it is recorded that Bishop 

Colman at Cluain Cain in Achud (Clonkeen) presented his own church 
to St Patrick for ever". 

Tireclwin tells a stoijs also told with unimportant variations by 
Muirehu Maceu-Machtheni^ of St Patrick finding a crosa (jigriactitum 
crvHit Chrteti) which had l>ren, through a mistake, erected over a 
heathens grave". 

The Lhr^ qf the IrUh Saints represent some of them, Ailbeus^ 
Ibar, Declan ^ Ciaran, etc., os older, or as partly older, [tartly eon- 
tempimuicouR with St Patrick. But these Lii^e are too late in their 
present form to be accepted as historical, and are only or chielly 
valuable for Irish wortLa, and for incidental allusions surviving in 
them. 

The general policy of I>nigaire, Iligli King of Ireland, 4‘28-463, who 
without ap|iarcntly bL^oiiiing hiniBelf a convert to Chriistianity was not 

I Hvite of ful. u b. b Stokod' Tripaftils Lifi ^ St hUridt, 

]j« p. 31^ 

3 iMd. i, p. 00. * 17*. 1 r ^7. 

* itiid. fol. I4 h, 1 ; ii, p, * £bi4. faL 8&. 1 ^ i^i^r Ud ^^5. 

cu. ana (.4). 
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hostile to its pntunulgation Uv St Patrick, njid the ciirious pcitiey of the 
Dniidii conoeniiiig the advent of Patrick, betraihiig in its lanffunge some 
aujuaiiibimie icith the rituai of the Chrisliajj Chnreh, have been noted 
as indienting the previoiM cxistenpc of Christianity in Irelandh 

JMugius, who must have been bom c. S70 though the ejact date of 
his birth is unascertained, is known on the authority of St Jerome, and 
on other grounds, to have been an Irish man, and as sticli the prcsumpition 
is in favour of his having been bom in Ireland, and nf Christian {Muvnts; 
but too much stress must not be laid upon tliis fact, orsupiKised fact. 
I'ltough aecepted os a fact by Professor i^iinoicr, it Juts been rejected hv 
Professor Bury, "fho thinks that the evidence points to PelagiLLs having 
been born in western llritain''. His contetopoiMy nrtd diief disciple, 
Caclestiiis, was likewise an Irishman, and probablv bom in Ireland. 

An Irish Cliristitm named Mlh, better known under hit: Latin or 
Ijitiniscd name of Iscminus, was with St Patrick at Auxem:, was 
onlained there, and also went, though somewhat against his will, when 
St Patrick Went, as a missionary to Ireland*. 

All these foda go to substantiate the statement of Prosper that 
there were "Scoti in CTiristum eredciitcs’^ in Ireland In 431, befon! the 
great mission of St Patrick was coninienred, lint how did they gut 
theref How did Christianity in Ireland originate? To these and such¬ 
like questions no certain answer is fortheoining. Although Ireland was 
never cx>n(|Uercd by the Roiuans, and therefore never becAmc an integral 
portion of the Ho man Empire, os Eiiglaml and the larger part of Great 
Britain did, yet tltcpo art traces of ilontun influence in Iitdaiid at a very 
early date. 

Large and not infrequent dueoverieii of Roman coins in Ireland, 
ranging from the first to the Hfth century, prove that thert mu.-it have 
trecn considerable intercourwj during tbit time between Ireland and 
Great Britain and the Coutiaeiit; and some knowledge, poteihlv some 
seeds, of Chri-stianity may have been sown by Roman sailora, or mcfclumbt, 
or cornmetmal tmveUersf. 

In the Uiird ecntuiy an Irish tribe, named the iX-sd, were driven 
out of their home in Meath and luigrai^ partly south into Co. Water¬ 
ford, and partly acroas tire sea to South tValm, where they were 
permitted to form a settlement, and there are indications that they 
penetrated into Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 'Hid Ihawi at this 


‘ £.9. by Prole^ Bury, to whose Lif* of St FtfMrk the writer of llib chapter 
is muck indebted, ‘fhe wordiiif^ of the ttniidV projtbeey wlU be fmiDd then! in two 
forwHy pp. Tt), 

* One of St Jeronie’* etpreislonii u *1^0! Grant, " rrofceiiies fSeottirae fcentis de 

Britsimoruai ridiila." For a complete review of the evidence jiee J^crm»rAFna 
a*s. p. aa ' 

* AthiitUm* to Tirrokan*! Colktitim* in tf. Stokes' Tnpqrfifs toj „/ st Itsiriek 

11. p. 343. ' 
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time were of eour^ not but they p4vveiJ tlwj wrj\ or they 

formed ii highway, by which n century or fo later British Christiaiiity 
may have reached, and probably did reach, Ireland. Irish rajcLi into 
Kiigliind lukd Wale?^ Lu the couT?*e of the fourth ccntuiy niay have 
brought (niri^^tiaii captives back into Ireland, as one of such raids in the 
early pjirt of the irfUi century brought the captive youth Patrick. 

Iziimbitanta of the south-west of l^nghmd, whether Urythonic occu¬ 
piers or Goidelic settlers, cHtablishing and jiursuing iiitercouree with 
Ireland would natundly land at Muerdea at the mouth of tlie Vartrj' 
near Wicklow', or at sunie other port on the wuth-east coast of Irelantli 
which is the nearest coast of Ireland to that of Kngland ; and Christ inn 
^ttlers froTu Britain would thus influence first nf all the south rather 
than the north of Irebu^d^ 

There iis iin ingenious argument of a phihdogica] character wdudi we 
owe to the keen insight of Profcs.sor Zinmier, and which has been 
explained by him at length in hisi Cf/jfic Chtitrh in Brituin and Ir^htiuL 
IV e C 5 D 41 hardly tv?protluce all the linguistic details here, but a convenient 
and concise immtiiai'y of ZiiiniierV argument has been printed by Professor 
tll]ry^ It is to thii^i effect. A number of ecclediastical loan-wordassume 
forms in Irish, which they could not iiave assumed if they Imd been 
borrowed straight from tlic Latin, and which can only be explained by 
intermediate Brythonic forms. The presence of these forms in Ireland 
can, again, be Irest explained gti the supposition that Christianity 
introduc^ed into Ireland in the fourth ccntuiy by Irish-speaking Britons; 
and the further conjecture ari-^c<i tliat tlic tram^fonnatioii of Brythonic 
Latin loan-words into Irish cijuivalciits vrm made in the Iridi settle- 
tnenbi in western, and especially south-western, Britain, which are thereby 
indicated iw the channel through wdiich the Christian religion woj^ 
traiismittcfl originally iuln Ireland^ 

There is no authority for the legend tluvt the British Nitiian laboured 
in Irdand alamt the coinmcncemeut of the fifth century, other tlian «m 
Irish life eiialing in tile time of ArchhisJiop Uss^her, but now ki^l, 
ilMsher unfortumtcly does not give its date» or supjio^aal date, but lie 
quotes from it j^teverd facts which, if not impossible, do not seem to l>e at 
all cretliblet Vet the story of Xinian's connexion with Ireland gained 
some footing there, for his name under the aflbetionate form of J/ofwr.f|ii 
or J/otai?Hii or Mmiean —my Nynias or Ninian’^—is found at 15 SepL 
in the Mart) rologica of Tallaghl, Gorman, Oeiigus and DoUf^. 

I'hough, then 5 there is siitficicnt evidence to prove the existence of 
some Chrij^tianity in Ireland before A^n. 455i, yet the maj ority of the popu¬ 
lation of Ireland at tliat date wois pagan, and the conversion of Irelaml to 
Christianity was mainly though not endrclv the work of St Patrick; 
he L iiot^ thenzfore, to be robbed of his title of Apof^tle of the Iristn 

I lAfi Pafrifk, pp. :i50-l. 

^ Ua&bor, irm-ik#, pLibfiu^ IB4I, vn p. 300* 
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Pre-Patriciais Cbristiimlty in Irelatid was scanty, spdnulic, and 
appnreiitly unorganised. Eatactly when and by Mrhom it was [ntit)duced 
we Icnaw not and it is unlikely that we ever shall know. Thu Eoman 
mission of Pdladius in 4^1 wits a failure either through his missiotiary 
incapacity, or mone probably tiimugh hia early death, though his death 
is not recorded; or lesa probably tlirough his withdrawal from Ireland, 
afLurtling to Scottish legends, to pnaich the tJospel among the Piets 
in Sentlaiidr or as is more probable the Pittisb population in Dalaradia 
in the northern part of Ulster, amongst whom he was workingi and 
died before he had fipent a whole year in lie! and ^ ^Phen on learning 
of the death or departure of Paltadius^ St Patrick w-ent to Ireland as his 
MJccessor. 

A complete biogniphy of St Patrick cannot be attempted here, but 
ft coiripre^^sed account of his mission work in lielaod is necei^sarv% 
It was in the year 4SS that Patrick, then in his forty-third year, was 
cooHccratcd bishop by Germanus, bishop of Anserre, anti started from 
Gfiul for Ireland, firecl by a love for that country in which many veans 
Ijctore he liad ^pent six years as a captive slave (405-411). 

His w'be policy was to approach the kings of the petty kingdoms 
which went to make up Ireland in the fifth century^ and among them 
l/uigmcCp son of N'iali, who in the year of Patrick''^ arrival in Ireland 
ranked ns High King, with C5ertftiu rights overall other kings. Tribal 
loyalty wm strong, and if the petty king or chieftain was won over (or 
even if like king Loigaire he s4Uictioncd the mission without being cuii- 
%'ertcd himself), the convention of his tribe was much facilitated, if not 
certain to follow. 

Landing near Wicklow, Patrick cntistorl northwards, stopping at the 
little i^itand afterwards called IriLs-patrickt evontuiiily pa^^^^ing up the 
narrow sea-paasa^^ into lake Strangford in tlwit southern part of 
Dojiiradia whieh Is now Co. Down. On the southeni shore of this lake 
he lamlcd, and Dichu tlie proprietor of that part became his find: 
convert, and granted him, after his return from an ineffbcttml attempt 
to convert hU old master pMilince, a site for a Chrintian estftblUhment at 
Saul; and in itsi riciiiily Bright, Itathcolpa, Downpatrick also have a 
legemkrj' connciion with him* Then in Co. Meath, IVim anti Dun- 
shaiighlin, both not far from the royal hill of Tam, Uisnech, and 
Donagh-patrick where Conall, brother of king lajigniie, wiw converted, ore 
all plotitHi a&sociated with the activities of Patrick, llicnce he advanced 
into Ulrtter, destroying the idol Crom Cruaich in the plain of Slccbt, 
foil ml iug chiiruhes at Agkmflgh, Shancough, Tonnach, and Caissel- 
irecall in Co. Sligo. Then turning south he founded the church of 
Agtiagowur on the coniines of Mayo and Galway, not far from tlie hill 
Croehan^Aigli (Croagh Patrick), on the summit of which he wiis believtd 
to have spent forty days and nighhi in Rolitude and cantempbtion. 

* Tliif li the cancIuftiDQ of Profewr Bmy, Fairidt^ p. 
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TYftoeft &Tnrvive of li ^ond jonmej into Connauglit full of interestiiig 
incidents and of a tliird journey (to be dated thirteen ym^ after 
Patrick^ arriml m Irelandinto the territory of king Amolngaid 
induding the w'ood of Fochlad^ where* according to the niost prolmble 
interpretation of documents* he had wandered in the days of his early 
captivity. Here a church wa^t built and a cross set up* in a spot which 
still bears the local iiaiae of Crosspatrick. 

Tilie year 444 saw the foundation of Armagh {Ardd Machc) on 
a sm^ill tract of ground assigned to Patrick by llaire* king of Oriel or 
of one of the tribes of Oriel* at the foot of the hill of ^iachn, suh- 
sixjuently es:chang^ for a site on the hill-top. 

Traces of Patrick^ work in south Ireland are less distinct* but 
tradition points to his having been there, and he is isaid to have 
bipiiivcd the sons of Dunlang king of Ixinster* those of Natfraich king of 
^Itinstcr* and Crimtliann son and successor of Endce a sub-king* whfjse 
residence and leiritof}' were on the banks of the river ftlaney in €"o- 
Wesford. But Christianity had an earlier footing m the south timii in the 
north of Ireland. Patrick*& mission work was therefore less needed there* 
and his glory duiteis rather round northern Armagh than round any 
pUiCe in the south of Ireland. 

In 461 Patrick died and was buried at ^ul near the mouth of the 
river Slaney in Co. Down* where he had first landed at the commence- 
ment of his mLESicinary enterprise in Irolimd^ 

Subject to the necessary limitations of one mans life and powers* and 
to the exceptions already described, Patrick was both the converter of 
Ireland to the Christian religion, and the founder and oiganiser of the 
Church in that islands Not that he txtiiiguiHht*d heathenism. An ever 
increasing halo of gloiy surrounded his memory in later times until 
it come to he believed that he converted the whole of Ireland. We 
are told in a late Life of a saint that ^^the whole of Hibernia was 
through him flUed with the faith and with the haptij^m of Christ®.^ But 
such a sudden and complete conversion of a whole country is unlikely* 
unnatural, and pnu;ticaiJly impossible ; and there are proofs that paganisin 
Rurvived in [reinnd long after St Patrick''^ time, though the successive 
steps of its dlsiippearaure^ and the date of its final extinction cannot be 
traced or stated with certainty* 

Veiy little light is thrown on this point by the Irish Aniuds. llicy 
are a continuous and somewhat harreii record of storms, eclipses, pesti¬ 
lences* battles, muiders* famincsi and so forth* But there are occasiomtl 
allusinns tn charms of a Druidicnl or heathen nature* which imply eiOier 
that heathenism was not es.tinct or that heathen practices continued to 
exist under the veil of Oirislianity. 

In 5fi0 at tlie fonious battle of Culdreimtic (Cooltdrevny) we are 
told in the Anmih ^ ilhter ihatf Fraechan, son of Temnaii, it wm 
* VHa irrcTunt* (jucitted in U«herj ri, p, 
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hhftt iTiflfle the Druids'^ ert/e for DiariniiiL Tuatiin, son of Diiniui.. 4 t 
was that threw overhead the Druids’ trbeJ^ 

The exact meaning of irAr is not ktiown, bat it was evidently some 
kind of Dm idled charm. 

Another mysterious entry^ made a.d. 738 poiuhi in a rimihir direc¬ 
tion : Fergus GIntt King of Cobhadied from theenvenonied spitties of 
evil men."" 

Later* from the last few years of the eighth century onwards, tliere 
lutr many records of conflicts with the Gentiles; but the reference h in 
all these cases to the new wave of heathenism which sw ept over Irehind 
through the Danish invasions. 

Evidence is how'ever forthcoming from other Rourecs^ 

For example^ in the fonn of baptismal exorcism used in Ireland in 
the seventh and ninth centuries we find the clause "^expelle diabolum 
rf grntiiiiaimi^^ but the last two wiird*^ have disappeared from the some 
fonn as used in Continental and English service-books of the tenth 
century—in countries where the extinction of paganism had by that 
time rendered the wonls obsolete. 

'Die Canon of tlie Moss in the eftrliejil extant Irish Missd contains a 
petition that Gotl would accept the oflering made in this church which 
thy servant hath built to the honour of thy glorious name; and vm 
b»eeeh thee* O Lord, tliat tliuu wouldest rescue bun and all the pcf»p!e 
from the worship of idoh, and convert them to thee the true God and 
Fatlicr Almighty^"' 

This paxsagCf which has not been found in 4Uiy otW liturgy^ tells us 
of some pliiee in Ireltuid^ probably in Co. 'rippemrv* wlicre there was 
still in the ninth ewntury a pagan population among whom some pagan 
landow’ner Keeuis to have been at that time suflirieiitly favourable to 
Christianity to build a Christian chmxdi* although he hinu^lf had not 
yet become a convert. 

It is true, as has been already noted* that a fix'sh inroad of heathenism 
into Ireland look pWc through the Dani-di invasions wliicii began in 
A,D. 795* fiiwi tliAt one of the ficets of their leader Tutgeatim sailiKl up 
the ^Inumou* which Furiuif the northern boundary^ of Tipperary; but their 
paganism was jierce* and it Li impossible to think of any Danish ^ttler 
Ijeing sufficiently favoumhle to Christianity to allow' the building of a 
Christian ehurch at idl events within two centuries after the date of 
ihdr first arrival. 

* The SUiwe .VliBfinl (mntli wnlar^y La Th^ Lifur^and EUttsi i^filmCeUkChufeh, 
Oxford, 1^1, p. 2rt3. 
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(3) Si:OTLANIJ, 

and bv whcmi fine] luider whftt cincunistaaccs was Chrij^tianity 
finjit ititroilutt?d iuto Scrotlimd ? It is not easy to reply to dle^^e ^^oestions 
with t*ertiiintv bccam® of the ujisfttisfactoTy i:hflnajdl^r of the biter 
authorities aii"d the scanty chameter of the earlier authorities on whicli 
we liave to rely. 

Writki^ c. A.D. 208 Tertullian refere to the fact that Christianity 
had idrt*adj reached Br'Uammnitn iuaccrsm Bam fifth /oca—an expression 
which must Itidode the north of SeoUontU imd probably abo soine of its 
ntiineroiis adjacent islandsw 

Origen^ c. 2J19, speaks of the ChrisHan Chtireh havinf^ extended to the 
boundaries of the worldt yet evidently not as nJl-embnieiiigt for he refers 
lo very" many among Britons^ Geniians;^ Scythians^ and others who hud 
nofc yet heard the word of the GospcL 

No other Father of the first three centuries refers to Britannuv or the 
Britanni. We turn then to Scottish authorities. 

Scotland pos^cssca no early hi&toriim at all resembling Bede. The 
earliest formal history of Sootbind is the Chronicle of John of Furduii^ 
who died in 1385, and which takes m up to the rdgn of Davkl I, 
induKive. It was aften*'ard!i re-edited and eontmued fiom 1153 to 1436 
by Walter Bower or Bowmafeer, abbot of Inchcolm, a small island in the 
Firth of Forth, and in that form is gencrnlly know^n a» the Beotichronicou. 
After Foiduti come such writers as Andrew of IVyutnun^ who between 
1420-24 wrote llic ^^orygynale Chrouykil of Scotland’" from the Creation 
to 136Q i Maurice Buchanan* a ckric in the priory of Flosearden^ a ceU 
of the abbey of Dunfermline, who comjeled the Lfhtt Pluscftrdensh in 
1461 at the desire of Bothucle, abbot of Dunfermtiue, which was 
largely* and especially in the earlier bimks, a reproduction of the 
Scotiehronicoit; Hector Baethins(Doece), 1470-1526, who wrote a history 
of Scotland in seventeen IxMikH (5cw/orti«i Nittonat Libri A^F//)^ Later 
Scottish historians need not be enumerated or referred to hem 

Now thef^ w^riteRs make a definite statement that the iulmhilante 
of Scotland were first converted to Christianity in am* 203, iu the 
time of P<jpe Victor 1 in the seventh year of the reign of the Emperor 
Severus. Fordim (lib. ii. cap* So) gives no further detaib, and the only 
authority quoted eonrint^ of four lines of anonymous la tin poetry" which 
look very much as if they had been composed by himself. Hector Boeoe, 
writing later, gives further details of the conversion of Donald I by the 
missionaries of Pope Victor in 203^ the seventh year of Severus. 

Now there is no authority for this statement earlier than Fordun, 
and we enn hardly avoid the conclusion that it is a deliberate inventinn 
on his part i possibly frotu a desire that Scotland should not be so very 

CH h w ( a )* 
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far behiiul Britaiti, whidi claiitifKl to have been converts} to ChnAtionitj' 
in the isecond tetitury by Pope Rlcuthertu in the time of a king Lucius'. 

The statenicut also stands self-condemned through the anachroni^nis 
and tlve inaccuracies which it contains. There were no Scoti in Scotland 
in 803, ZephyrinuR was then Pope, not Victor, and it was the tenth not 
the seventh year of the Bnipecor Severus. 

htil) there must have been Christians among the soldiers composing 
the Konmii iinnica of invasiun and occupation during, soon after, 
and even before the reign of Sererus. May not some knowledge of 
Chruitiaiiity have enter^ Scotland tliroiigfc them? irnfortunately 
tile traces of Roman occupation in Scotland are catrenicly scanty. 
No decorations, cinblcin.s, or relics of any kind lutve been found 
suggestive of Chrisltanity, and there is not only no proof but there 
are nut the sliglitest traces of a Romano'Seotte church in the third 
cciitujy. No reliance can be placed on certain statcmcnU made to 
the contrary in the Uves of the Saints, The haginlogical literature 
of Scotland is for the most iiart very late, and for historical purposis 
more tlum usually worthless. With the exception of the two (seventh 
rentuiy: Lives of St Columba by Cuminius (Cumine) and Admnnan, there 
is nothing earlier than the Life of St Ninian by Ailred who died in 
1136 and two Lives of St Kcntigeni belunging to the same ccntiirv, on 
anonymous and now fragmentary Life written while Herbert wiw bisihoji 
of Glasgow (1147—(rt), and a Life by Joceliite of Furness written during 
the episcopate of Jocelirie, bishop of Glaagow {1174-99). All the 
traditions and legends aasigniiig extremely early dates to «rtain 
Scottish saints are without foundation, such as the story in the Aberdeen 
Breviary which makes St Serf a Christian of the primitive church of 
SootlaiKl before the arrival of FVdlodius, whotie suffragan he beemnw; 
and tin? story representing Rcgulus as bringing relics of St Andrew 
to Scothmei, c. SOO. In addition to its purely fictitious details, this 
latter story antedntes the connexion with St Andrew, and the iraporia- 
lioii of his relics into Scotland, by some four hundred veara. 

L^gencb, then, and fiction apart, when was Christianity introduced 
into ScofJajxl ? 

In answering this question we have to remember that Scotland 
as we know it, and as it exists to-day, was not in existence in 
tile earlier centuries of the Christian era. In the seventh century 
tile country which now makes up Scotland comprised four distinct 
kitigdotiuf. 

{1> I’he English kii^om of Bernida, extending from the Tyne to 
the tilth of Forth, with its capital at Uamborough. 

(2) The British kingdom of Cumbria, or Cambria, or Strathclyde, 
exteniling from the Firth of Clyde on the north, to the river Derwent in 


‘ For the unhistoricol chsmeter of thU claim, thonjdi it hu the tHithoritv 
u( UK lljmiAfkj Britfd. Ml lAtauM^ 
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CEimbcrland^ and including the greater part both of that county and of 
\Vc#tniorelaDcl; its capital being the rock of Dumbarton on the Clyde, 
with the fortres of Alclyde on iU 

(3) Tlie kingdom of the Picbs north of the Firth of Fitrtli, 
extending over the northern and ca^iterti district of that prt of ScotUuid, 
with its capital near Invemess, 

(4) The Scottish kingdom of DalriadiLp corresponding very ncarlv to 
the modem county of Argyle, with the hill-fort of Dunadd as its c^pitaL 

In ndditioit to these four kingdoms there was a central neutral 
ground cometponding to the modern eoiuities of Stirling and linUthgow, 
with ft mixed population dranni from all four of the above populEitians 
tlmugh s|)cdally from the first threo; and there was a Uriti^jh settlement 
in GaUoway^ eonresponding to the modern counties of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright, ktiowu in Ikde's tinic as the county of the Niduariun 
Piets. Niduari proWbly means persons living ou the hanks or in the 
neighbourhood of the river Nith, which runs into the Solway Firth 
between the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries, tfaoi^h Llie 
derivation of the word k not certain. 

In <liscussing the introductioii of Christianity into these various parts 
of Scotland we may at once dismiss [Ih The history^ of Bemicift foils 
more properly under the histoiy of England than under that of ScotkikL 

(2) The eonversioD of Strathclyde has been goneraliy ascribed to 
St Ninion (Nynito) who wm engaged in building a stone church at 
Whithem (Ad Candidam Cmam) in Galloway at the close of the fourth 
century, in S97, if we may accept the statenient of Ail red Unit 
he iieard of St Martin’s dfiath while the church wa» m buildiugi and 
tliat he dedicated it, when linishcd, to that ^int. Hut we really knuw 
notldng with certainty about St Niniaii beyond the ^scanty account of 
him given by Bede, for which eee below under (3). Betle teUs us that 
he Was a Briton—dc noilotH: Erifoniim —and it has been gcnemllv 
concluded that he was ft Briton of Sirathclyilc- Tills seems a v'ery 
probable inference, though Bede docs not say If then he was a 
Cumbrian and not a Wel«h or any other flriton, iStratlMjlvdc must have 
been already at least a partially Christiftn county to have produced tiuB 
eminent Christian teacher j and the church at Candida Casa was only 
tire first stone church built amongst on already Christian people. 
But the Hirlier histoiy of Strathclyde is in any ca.se obscure siid^ *wj 
far as Christianily is concerned, ii quite unknowm to us. Ailred tells 
us that Niiiian^^ father was a Christian king, but whether he was 
inventing facta, or whether he woa perpetuating a tradition., or how he 
obtained his information we know not. zVt all events it must bo 
remembered that Allred w«s separated from Niiiion by a gap of over 
MVen centuries. This is not the place to discuss the tracer of NiniuriV 
influence and wort, or supposed work, in Ireland and the Isle of Man^. 

* Sm p. 506- 
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NiniAn'd dine is usuaJIv given as r. S6£1~43S, but tlwre is no good evidence 
for the year of either his birth or clentb. 

For about n centuiy afterwimis the history of Strnthdvde is a blank 
till we eutne to St Kentigem or ^Mungo tbc great Strathclyde saint, 
whose life extended from 327 to 619. The latter date is given in the 
Annates Cambrioex the former date rests on the supposition that he 
was cighty-6ve yenra old at his death. For tlie facts of Kentigenra 
life we are even worse off than H-eare for those of the life of Ninian, 
Unfortunately there is no mention of Kenti|^rnin lk;dL>,and otir earliest 
biographies of liiiii date from the twelfth century, namely, as stated almv e, 
an anonyiHOUS Life written in the time of Bishop Herbert of Glasgow, 
who died in 1164, existing only in one early h'fleenth wntury MS, 
in the Britii^h Museum, and a Ufe by .loceline, a monk of the'abbey 
of Furness in Laneashini^ writ ten c. 1130 in the lifetime of lUioth^ 
Joceline, bishop of Glce^w {1174-99). If we may trust .loccline, 
Kcntigcrn having beeo comiccrated bishop by a single bishop snin- 
nioiied from Ireland for that puipoiws and haiing Ried his see at 
Glasgow, practically re-converted Strathclyde to Christianity, the vast 
majority of its inhabitanta hai-ing apostatised from the faith since 
the days of Ninian. 'ITiis re-uonvcrsion included that of the I^ictish 
inhabitant.'; of Galwiethift or Galloway, who had likewise apostatised. 
He is also credited by .locelitie with misstomuy work in Albania or 
AI lion, w-hich means the costeni districts of Scotland north of the Firth 
of Forlti, and dedicatiooH to Keiitigem north of the Firth of Forth 
seem to eorroliomtc JcKe]ine''s statement, which however is utherwii^ 
unsupported, and cannot be accepted h.s certainly established: his 
other statements tlint Keiitigcm sent tnissiuimries to the Orkneys, 
Norway, and Ireland ore improbable in tlie extreme; and it is only the 
pftcml Odd inherent difficulty of proving a negative which mate.'; it 
impissiblc to refute them. 

It may be of interest to add that traces of Strathclyde Christlaoity 
coeval with Niiuan survive in the names of two, possibly three, 
bishops engraved on Hfth century stones at Kirkntadrinc on the bay of 
Lik-o, Co. Wigtown, and in the remains of a stone ehapcl of St Mediui,aii 
Irish virgin and a disciple of Ninian, at KirkmoJden oii the same hay. 

(3) niL* Picls, Bede tells us Umt Ninian converted the suothciti 
Piets, Aniiraka Pidi. It has been thought that these I^cts were the 
Piets of Galloway, the Galwegian or Niduorian Piets, but as Be*le 
describes them as occupying territory within, that is, to the south of, the 
Mounth, he must refer to the southern portion of the uortliem Pietish 
kingdom, which would correspond to the sis modern counties of 
Kincunline, Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, mid Clackmannaii. 

Bede also recorrU the conversion of tlie northern Piets by St Columba. 
He gives the date of Columba*# arrival in Scotland as* 566 , but he 
appeam to have landed on and occupied Iona in 56!*, and in 565 to have 
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crosiied the mountain nuij^ of DrtitiiuJban on hi^ mia^iianaiy eiiterpriMe 
to the northern Piets* Iliii hrst MrrivuJ in Sc^ttlitnd la dated tiy other 
aiitliDritiea and in the of Uhtcr, the Amtaka Camhriat^ and the 

Afiiuila tfl'ighemttie sis SOU or 563. lutia^ was prohfibl_y aaai^ied to him 
in the first instance by Conidl Mat; Coingaill, kiii^ of IJalriada, and 
afterwardH confirmed to him by Bmdo JIac Maekhon, king of the PitLs, 
whun) Coliitnlia insitcd at his pibice near Invemcss, converting both him 
and his nation to Christianity. Iona was situated between the Pii-tlsh 
and the Dfdriadic kingdoms. 

tVe know very few details about this mission work among the 
noi-lhern Piets, wiiich extended over nioe years. Neitlier Bede, nor 
Aduinnnn in his Life of Coluvihoy which ts rather a panegyric than 
ft biography, give us any history of it, but the many churelies dedicated 
to hi 01 ore a witness to his success, and details of two foundatio'ijR of 
Coluinban churches have been presened in the iimh of ZJrcr, vijs. 
Aberdour in Bannshirc, and Deer in the district of Buchan* 

C'oluraba’s activity extended also to many of the suudl istands 
adjacent to Scotland, of which next to Iona itself tlie most important 
settlements were at Ilinbn and Tiree; but other islands, iiuluding Skve, 
bear witness to his presence and work by the dodic!atiijn.s of their 
churches. 

(+) The Scottish ktiigdom of Dalriada was founded by a colony 
from Dalriada in the extreme north of Ireland at the end of the fifth or 
early in sixth centuiy: and there can Ije no reason to doubt that 
the Dftlriadic Irish or Scoti, ns they were then called, were a Christian 
people, and brought their Christianity with them into Scotland e, a,ii, +00, 

ITierefore when Columba arrived in Scotland in 563, or 565, he 
found n CTiristjon people and king in Dalriiidn, ready to wcltoinc him 
and to assign Iona to him as his home: and this was the licgiiiniiig of a 
new movement which was destined to iiifluenuc not Scotland onlv, hut 
England idso. '' 

' 5!oir« profterly tvm. See t'awlcr** note in Lis edition of jid^maoa, p, lav. 
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CHAPTER XVI (b). 

THR CONVERSION OF THE TEVTOS^. 

(0 TMK EXGLl^H* 

WitKX Teutoiili!: trifxs of mixed dewent iiivndqd BriUin they CJimo 
jis heathen unufTectcd by KoinEin Christiauity ugalni^t Kdlie tribea. 
partK" lieathcn and jnu:ily Christian; the old hihubitnnta Imd been 
Homaiiiaed utid Cliristiani!«?d in diil’ereiit degrees, varyidg cOAstwnrtla 
MJil inlmnd/in eities nnd country^ to the ^uth-east and to the west: the 
inviulem moreover covered luid at first devjtatated mote land than they 
could hold) Jind their oven settlement was a long process, vmying in 
length in difierent districts. Tlie sepamtion of the Britons from the 
government and indue nee of Home had been also slow and reluctant. 
Hence for many reasons it is hard to generalise about the Christianity 
with which the I'eutonic invaders came into touch. ^Vhero this Chris¬ 
tianity wm not strong or long implanted it tended towards weakne^ 
and decay; here and there revivals of henthetusm took place: here and 
there in the long yean of Teutciuie ^^ttleinent revivals of Keltic Chris¬ 
tianity began^ Hence, as time jiasses on, new vigour of li Keltic and not 
a Romanised type is found as in Wales among tlie British ; elsewheie 
the influence of Christianity lessens, and the Britons of some parta, so 
far from being able to convert the newcomersi keep their own religion 
more as a custom tlian as a living force. In either case tlie result is 
the same: the invadem are for long years wholly unaflected by the 
Christianity uf the land they ate conquering. 

Little need be said here of tlie religion tlie invadem brought with 
them: in some |)oitits of niomis they may have been above -some otlier 
races and hence the inoml cwle of Christianity might appeal to tlicm, 
but it Ih idle to specukte ns to demenbi in their religion which possiibly 
majde them readier later on to accept Christian doc trines^ Ihrir 
whole outlook, however, upon the uiLSeeu world brought it into close 
touch w'ith their lives and tlie fortunes of their mice: tlieir religion so 
far m it wa.‘4 effective was a m\im of joy tn life, and of strength in 
action, not of fear of weakness. Henoe^ wiien tliey reedved Chrteliaiuty^ 
it was with the freedom of eou-H, not the timidity of slaves, with a ready 
undenitanding that its discipline was to streiigthcn thdr character 
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for action. Knglii^h Christifuiitv was thus markod off from l^cutoiwc 
Chriiiliainty elstwhere by uionil cliffcrciii'is, slight and not to bo over- 
ciiiti mated: iiioroover^ because it started afresh^ frqe from the j>olitical 
and 3^'ial truditiozis of the ICinpirev Uiul because its conditions^ in spite 
of much intercounso with the Contluent^ were locally more uniform and 
jiiODe iniiular tliaii etseii‘l]eii&^ its^ grow th took a somewhat peculiar turn. 
f^hristiaDity came to the Euglij^h from the PjijjacyT and not ftoui the 
EmpirE: it came at one gR>at epoch, and wliuii the Coaiqucgt was well 
under wny^ rather than by the gradual inBLietice of daily life^ as It 
did with the Teutonic mees elsewhci-e. **nie wonderful vitality of 
luipertalhit Imditions^^^took no hold here. Escaping the English 
Church WR3 saved from tJie infection of court-life and comijitiou...; it 
iifkiipeil the position forced upon the bishops of France as secular ofiicers^ 
defensor? and civil niagiatrates,’^ And this origiiml i in pulse its described 
by S^tubhs kept on its way In spite of later I'nmkisli inHnence and inter¬ 
course. But at the same time the mission brought wnth it a larger life 
mid a broader outlook ; it Is signiheant that Aethelbcxht of Kent;, the 
first to accept the new faith, is also the first in the liflt of kings who put 
forth law'i?, Liitcr kings who rlid the same wcire aLo notL^ for their 
intereEt in the Church h 

The jjort taken by Gregon^ tlie Great, and the impube he gave to 
tlie miiisiotuliiiVG l>een spoken of elsewhere. But it should be notal here 
as a sign of the respunsihility for the whole ^^'est felt by the Papal See 
in face of the bart^riuii inroads; furUiermnre the letter^ of com men- 
diitlon given to tlie nikstonories by tlje Ikjpe to bishops and rulers 
amongst thu Franks opened up more fully liin-^ of connexion already 
laid down for the future English (."hurch, Tw^o of Gregorylettere 
would, indfMxb siiiagCfit tbit the English had already expresaul some 
wish for mksioitaries to be n-nt to them: “it has come to m that the 
nice of the Fhiglish desires with yearning to l)e turned to the faith 
of Christ...but that the bishops In their neighijourhood""—and this 
apparently applied to the Franks* not nolelv at any rate to the Welsh— 
“are negligeiif And the Pope (at an uncertain date) had funned 
a phin for buying KngUsh youths ^to be given to God in the ruoii- 
asteries*’' Thiif may be taken along with the Ix^vutiful tradition current 
in Northumbria of Gregory^ pity for the Eiigliith boys in the Honmn 
slave-market. But at any rale the time was favourable for a mi^^ion 
owing to the marriage of AelheUierht of Kent, the moat powerful 
English mliT of tlie time, with Berlita, daughter of Cliarilx^rht of Paris; 
and this Chrifttinn queen had taken across to her new home the Fmnkish 
bbhop UudhjLrd a.s hercjinplnin. But from other indications little scenu 
to have been know'ii in the Borne of tliat day about tlie heathen inviulersT 
and the EngliMh invajsion hml cut oif Uie Britlnh Christians from inter- 
coume with the Continent, 

^ Ukftp. xvii. pp. 648-0. 
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niu mi^iian left Roihg early in 59(j : during the jokiniey its members 
wished ta retuni from the perils in front of them, but, encoin^ged by 
Gregorj'’ 2 j fntJierly lirninc^s and knit together by his giving tlicir leader 
Aug^Lstine the authority of an abl>ot over them, they went on and 
landed, must jiroljahly at Riehborough*, 5ff7. Aethelbertit received them 
kindly, and gave them an interview—in the o|ieii iiir for fe^r of magic, 
Augustine—biller than his comrades—^led the provt-ission of 40 men 
tpoH^ihly including hVankwh interpreters^ chanting a Litany as they 
wciitp carrying a silver ciws aiad a wooden picture of the cmcifiAioa 
Aethdberht heard them with symfMithy, and yet with an open miiid. 
lie gave theni a home in Canterbury in the later paiinh of tst Alphege: 
here they could wonship in St Martinis church, and they were iilso 
allowed to preach freely to the kingV subjects By Whitsuntide the 
king hiiuself w'liii M) far won over as to be bapthed—oii Whitsunday or 
its eve, probably at Ist Martin's church (1 or 2 1111110 olf7)i Tile king 
used nu force to lead his subject^ after him, but he iiatumlly favouml 
those who followed him, and soon many werie wun by the faitliful lives 
of the missionaries, shewii so cosily by the cotiiiiion life of a brotheriiood. 
Throughout the story' of the Convenuori it is indeed to the lives ratlier 
than to the preaching of the missioniuie.-i that Beile assigns tlieir success, 
and the tolerance of the English kings in Kent Hiid elsewhere gave tljeni 
a really opening. If here and there the niis-'^ionarics met peniecution, it 
never rose to martyrdom. 

According to the Pope^s diivetioiis, Aiigutitinc ought now' ti> be 
ctmsccmted, and for this purpose lie went to Arles, where \'ergilius 
(the usiidJiy accurate Bede mistakes the name) consecrated hijii (16 Xov. 

KxK>n after his return to Kent the new bishop sent uff to the Po|>e 
by the I lands of liis presbyter Laumitius mid the monk Peter new's of 

^ Sj'ee aTgemeuts nt Pnife-iiior X McKenny JIu^beft(Di'»prtiitiDa In- in 

f]/ St in favour uf Hidiborodf^li: tln^ C'autiKFbury tFrutitlnii hImi 

spiiukA of Ridibomiialu Bui utbur sites, ijtonor^ nr Ktbsiileeb support. See 
e.^r. Trtvf. tu ijfd edn. of t 'h. //W. 

^ The iiaioi u^HUttUy fur Aethelterlit's bnptbrUp and tlie vonwcniiioii nf 

Att^ustixic, are eetiiietud hy Jtedc, rJatr« mnn? jirtrise, if lew truiitwortliy, are 
^vpii by I'hDni (tatc feurteerith ceutury^) ami by'iliunuu of Klmluun pp. 7^ 
Biid lilT) roikivriug die Cbuterbury tradition that the ImptiKTo took U hit- 

^.uiilitle the poiiweenilioii ifi placed 16 Nov. Ihii is apparently fuuiidetl 

iijwci IStde^ Bui Klmhani taw die diOiculticfl of tlioiw daUsi. tJra^nry, A'p. vn. — 
to nf AloSiMsdria (^Jiiiiu 593), qitalui of llio (HipUsm of numy Ku^lish in 

ibe Swale the previoTM t'hriitmiiA bj' Ai^riuftiua/rufrc 111 fiSlT, 16 Nnv* 

vniM not on a Runday, but In it warn, I aijuiilil tl^erefnre pmfeF to plae^ tlio 
eoEi^mtlnu in diirejtaniinp the date of tbls letter, ^Jltu Canterbury traditinu 
would hardly be iniBUik^i:i tis to the rlay^. but nii^hl lj& an to the year. Further 
there wnnJd lie a tinturwl iiicliiiatinii tu shorten the int«i^a| betnceii iLr arrival of 
Au|^in-tinc and the kui^'j? baptism. It tn%bt be, lli^ntdbre, that the haptL-un Bhuuld 
1»e placed aloti^ with ibe coikwretion in dlHjL 
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hh suetiKMj ulotif' with a TiuTnber of tju-Ksttorts to the difticiilticii hu 
foresiaw, Wc lind Boniface in him diiy doing the saine^ w^d we may 
siie in it a i^mmon and indeed natui^ ctiiitoni mther tlwn a sign of 
weakness^ 

The questionst and the anHweins to them only concern ns here so far 
as they «he\i' the specifd diffi<niltie4 of the mission rmd the chanteter 
of Si Augustine. T^eir importance for the ehmui ter of tlie Pope Ims 
lyfxn shew^i elsewhere. But their authenticity has been doubted : some 
of them are nut what might have l>een exjieeted, tr^- th(jse on liturgic 
seleetioiij and on rteognifiiing iriarriages contracted in heathenism but 
against Church law. The preface printed in the Epistles hut omitted 
hy Bede is more doubtful than the reply itself; and seems intended to 
explain the ehronolngy of Hede, But the documentary history of the 
reply and its ab^tice from the regbtry in Home—where lk>nifaee in 7!i(j 
failed to have it found—have aim doused suspicion. Yet, considering the 
wav's in which the Epistles as it whole have miched us^ this i-S not in 
itself sufficient to cause rejeetioa. The argumenL'? tliat Gregoiy's: answers 
are not wluit we should expect, and that the qiieition^ coneem points 
all raised afterwards, really cut twitli ways. The eorreclion (by a later 
letter sent after the nle^i^seIlger^) of a first command (in a letter to 
Aethelberht) for the destruction of heathen temples* would hardly have 
occurred to a forger^^ and it tlierefore carries weight. But tile dates and 
the long inten^al betw'een the questinns (597) anrl the reply (601) arc a 
little difficult. To heighten the success of AugUEtine^ and to nmke 
the mission appear instantaneously successful would coiue mtiinU to 
later writers. The later tradition which makes Aethelljcrht as a second 
C!^nstantine give up his palace to Augustine as another Syiii*ester is 
one indication of such a tendency. If the baptism really took place 
in 59H the difficulties arc less. 

The first question relates to the division of the oHerlugs iif the faith* 
fill between the bishop and his clergy : to this the answer was that the 
Roman custom was a fourfold divbmn belw ten the bishop, the clergy^ 
the |K>or and the repair of the churches. But, since Augustine and his 
compntiioiis were mDtiksj they would live in €onituon.^so that they would 
share the ullerihgs in cammott aL-m. As to the clergy in minor urdeni 
they should receive their stipends separately, might live apart and might 
take w'Jvcs t hut they were taiund to oliey church rule. 

I'he purely monastic tyiw of mission thus brought incidentally 
with it a. dillerence lielween the systems of division first uf ofleringw^ 
then of sy.^tenmtlsctt tithes, in England, wliere a fourfold divjiiicui 
found no placet and on the Continent, if indeed we can generalise as to 
the custom obnerved abroad. Later ecclesiastical regulations and order:^ 

* ItSiiltffnin vuftm itiMr^urrVf JhnQrum SI. Jfe'- i- e. 32 

(Btddiujr Jane But U thiHi iiiteiidtMi to l>e iDure* tiuia rheU>Hc I For 

cases anio|t|r Fmnks m llauck, iiMnB* i. ISl-2. 

(rif. xvt (b), 
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attempts to bring the Fmnkijsh mteiu mto Engl And, but the English 
division renitiined diGerent from tlie eontinentaL 

The second que^ition wtis why one custom of saying ma^ should be 
otwerved in the Roman Church, and another in the Church of Gaul, 
I’he Pope replied that thingn were not to be loved for the sake of placcfli 
but places for the sake of gijoil thing®: hence i^hat was good in any 
locnl custom might be brought into the Chnreh of the English—advice 
which has been sometimes held to sanction a litvirgic freedom riot 
likely to commend itself to the somewhat coiTect mind of Angustiiie,, and 
certainly not usetl by him. (Questions asi to punishment for thefts from 
churches anil ns to the ilegncos for marriage were perhaps needful in 
a rough societyi and one ciLse mentioned—that of a marriage of a man 
with hi* step-iiiotlier“presented itself in the case of Actheiberht’^s sue- 
Eadbaldf w ho took to himself his father's second wife. But as the 
background to some of the^ question® there is clearly fiomething of the 
flame social condition which produced the Penitentiab of lAter dates^ 
although it is going too far to ascribe the whole to a later day and 
to ArchhiRhop Theodore as writer^ 

'Ihe flisth and seventh questions dealt wdth the Episcopate : when 
asked whether one bishop might consecrate by himself in coses of need, 
Gregory replied that Aiigufitine, as the only bishop of the Church of 
England, could do nothing but conseersLie alone unless hinhops from 
Gaul chanced to be present^ Provision for new sees slioidd^ liow'ever, 
Ik made so that this difficulty should disappear, and then three or four 
bishops should be present. The seventh qiiestiun asked bow Augustine 
wa® to desd with tho bi®liop>H of Gaul and Bnb^in. Here It may lie 
notci l that when else where he spoke of bishops in the ncigh1>ourhi;xxl of 
the EngILsh Gregory MceniR to have meant the bishops in Gaul: the 
British hiRliops he seems to Imve ignored. But here be roinmits them 
(Z/riV/nn^jiurjfiTj uinnCJi to the care of Augustine (who i®, o-f 

course, to exencbie no autliority in Gaul^ nltJiotigh he is to be on terms 
of fellowship wdth the bislmps tliere), ^ that ^*the unlearned may be 
taught, the w^ciik made utrijiiger by pcrMUiision, and the perverse iror- 
recteil by authority.^ 

aii^wcnc were brought to AngiiRlinc by a liand of new' iniviion- 
aries, Mdiilus, Justus, Faidinus and othci^ who carried with them siicreil 
vessels, vestments and iKwiks, as well ila a pall fur Augustine, He was 
to I’MjnM.^rate twelve hinhop to be uniier bis jurisdiction as hiKhop nf 
I/iadon. For the city of York a bishop wjis also to be Ciinsecrated, who 
was, as the districts beyond York gradually received the word of God, 
also toconMHrrate twelve bishop under Inin^tclf as- metropHtajn During 
AugUMtine's lifetime the Bishop of York was to be Hubjccl to him, but 
aflerwiirdft tlic northern nietreipoUtiui waa to \xt iudepndciit, and the 
nictroplitafi first ordained of the two ruling together w^as to has'c 
precedence. All these bishop were to act togigtlicr in councils and 
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iio on. To Augustine* likeviise, Grtgar^' raniinitlx.'d ttll the priest^s of 

BritAiii. 

To MdJit\j=!* after he hiul started^ the Pope iiIno sent a kto letter 
(!4^ June)* in which he gave directions about the use of heathen templcsi 
tlic buildingH theuihelv^ were not to be destroyed, as he had said before 
to AetheJberbt, ImjI the idols were to be bmken and the pkees pnriH^, 
altars wen? to be built* and tlien the temples were to become churehes. 
'nvtia tlie people would keep tlveir old holy places; and rejoicings, like 
those on the uld heatheo festivals* were to be allowed theni on days of 
dedication or the mitivitles of holy martvni. The church of St Martin 
at Canterhurv had already been given to the mi&tiiJn: oo another site, 
tliat of an old church once used by lloifian Christians^ Augustine had 
built Christ Church, which to bk'oine the inother church of KngUiiid 
and the centre of a griiat monastery ^ another ruined building—which 
had been used a temple—wna purihed and dedicated as St Panci'as, a 
Unman martyr; uutsidi- the city walls the king built n churcli* St Peter 
and St Paul' ako to be the ctitre of a ninnastciy* afterwards kiiow^n, 
when Ijiuretitius had consecrated It, &jt St Augustine\ of w^hicb Peter 
wikH the first abbot. Here the kings and the archbishops were to be 
buried, and lietweeri this niotiikslery and Clirtst Chnreh a long-lived 
jealousy amse* which hod soniatinies great effects upon ccdeaio^tieal 
politics. In Oiis way Augustine mode Dintetbury a great Christian 
centre. If the progress outside Kent was for a long time sloWt the 
tenacitv of the frhnstiati hold upon Canterbury itself is also to be 
noted. 

Tlie growth of the mission in nevr fields and its relations with the 
UrStiMh are henccfnrth the nuuii thre^ls of the history^ A meeting with 
the British binhops and teachers was brought about at Augustine’'^ cwik 
<iii ‘^ tlie borders of the Weitt Saxons anti llwiccc’^ (either Aust on the 
Severn^ or, le?^* probably, a place near Mulmcsburj^)—a local definition 
w'hich changed Isetween the dnys^ of Augustine and thckse of Bede. 
The bishops must have Viceii those of St^puth Wales^ and those of Devon 
fljul North Wale?i may have been wuth them* but the Britona of the 
West country' were now lieparntcd from those of Wales by the advance 
of the \^'est Wxons after Dyrhiuii (577). Augustine urgetl these bkhops 
to keep catholic unity and join in preaching the Gospel to the English. 
This tretk tiiey Inttl lud attempted of their own accord: they were still 
less likely to do it under the new l^vuicrship. 

Then? were [Kiinta of diHcrence between the Roman and British 
ChristJAiis, breaches of ijuiformity due to a long separatidd, rather tluin 
to original differences, but tending towards difference of spirit, at the 
verj^ time, niureuver* when unity of feeling and of action wiw most 
necessary: standing ns their oh^rvance of Easter shewed outside the 
general trend of European eostom, tlie British held an attitude towmrds 
Home which hfal marked an earlier day. But these differences, almost 

CH. ]rVT(lt)k 
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liixjriv oil the one side, into blatters of btresv upon the other» The 
diflerence in the date of Easter had been causetl by the seporntioTi 
of UntoJii from the Empire; the British iiad kept the old cyele of 
eighty-four yciirs used gmcrully in the Wa^i Ijeforv the English c:oi^- 
qm^t: isiiice the separation Home—followed gnLclnallv hy the West— 
liad twice dinnged to a better «^ycie, and tlie last change, moreover, had 
brought the West into accord with the East^ Furthermore Roimins 
and Britons started from a different vernal equinox: 21 ^loreh and 
S£5 March respectively; the Bn tons also kept Easter on the fourteenth 
of Nisan if that were u Sunday t hut the Romans in tluit case kept it 
on the SuiuLay following, ""niere were tJms aniplu diflerences which 
w^ouJd Icrtnl to pnu^tical disconl: but there was no excuse for the charge 
of Quartodeeimanism against the British^ for they did not keep tlie four¬ 
teenth of Nisjui if it fell on a week-day. There were other differenccA 
also; in tlie tonsure w'hert the Britcnis (and the Kelt* generally) 
merely shaved the front of the liead^ wheR^ns the lloinaii-n shaved tlie 
onow-ii in a circle, and in hapiisin where the precise didcreuce is no' 
knowm. No decision was reached: even the demoiiiitration by ^VugusUne 
of his gift of iTiimcles^—^an iaxunot of which had reiichcd Rome and 
caused tlie Pope to w'ritc to him advising huniility and sclf-cxanii- 
nation in face of sticce^jk—rwaa not decisive. The Britijth representatives 
went btfich to consult their feUow's* and a second meeting^—^proiiably in 
the same place—followciL It is here tlmt Ikale places the Britisli stoiy 
of the way in which upon the advice of a Jiennit the British discovered 
tlie pnde of Augustine. But if there was an liis aide some pride in the 
older civiiisatioti cherislied in the Wtstem cnpit?il, there wois on the other 
«ide the obstinacy of a race long left to itsolf, imd over-jealoiLs of ibi 
iiKlependeiice. 

At the mxHid conference Augustine—ready to overlook some pir- 
ticuliim of IlritiMli uise which w^ere contrary io Western ciistoikis—laid 
doivTi three conditions of union: hbe saune date for Eatslcr; tiie 
nbservant'e of Roitian cusbun in iiaptism ; and fellowship in iitiasiuns 
to the Eiigbshp But to thei« conditions the British vrouUi not agree, 
nor would they revive him m tlieir archbishop. It is perhiipM well to 
observe that the diffcrtiice on the^ three conditions wniuld have inter* 
ferod with Uie attraction of converts. In tile eyes of Aiigustine the 
mission would appear to liavc mnketl above qmotions of pRcedencc: 
the Britisli hiid not yet overcome liieir national repngmuire to the 
English, and they saw, what became plainer in hiter yeans that the 
leadenihip of the Homan missionaries would of neccssitv result from 
fellowship in work* Tlic growth of bittenicss Ixrtweeii the raci^ was 
quickcnwl by the failure of these negotiations. 


1 On flJJ tliCH? pomto Fee Uie Excnnnjs m Plummar'v Bcdt, ft. pp. ^6 f. 
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A forward in Dl’;gfLlifsatiDn was tak<?ri when (tJ04) Anguntine 
consixirkU^l ^fuisttLs to be bisbop of DurobnTae^ or Hot'heater in West 
Kent, and Mellitus to bishop of Tendon for the Iv^st Seasons — whofie 
king Sweberht* haul become a Christian and was now subject to Kent, 
Shortly afterwards Augustine died (fiOiS)^ and was followed in his see hy 
LaorentiUSf who Imd Ijeen already cons€?cmled in his leader's lifetime. 

'rhe cliamctcr of tlm founder of the line of pupae alt^uJt orftif Ints 
1*eeii often aketcheti in very difTeront colours, and .soinctimes pcrliaps 
with outlines tcxi firm for the material we Imve at luuid. It was long 
before tlie enmity between the Hritons and English died down^ and 
ui'ktil it did Ko the two sides distorted his wonls and deeds: Britons 
Jds ImughtineHs and pride: Kngli.^h oxiiggenttc'd his iiniiness 
m correcting an ujistart mce+ The ortlinary view- Ix-ans mariis of 1>otb 
these eKaggifcmtton.s. DLsputeK between Iviigliiiih independence and l^apal 
rule have liatl a like effect, and incidents in bLs carter liave been twisittsl 
overmneh to suit a given fnimework. Our esirlier rectirds may not 
have draw'll hijii exactly as he was: iiiiHleni wHteiy have eertctinly taken 
even greater liberty. 1I« did not rise to the dignity of a Bonifaire or 
a Coiintilkanus, but the limits bt>tli upwards and downwfirds of hiJ:^ 
pcrKonfdity are* sljewn us by wliat he did. IJniiynipathetic yet patient, 
con.stnJ.ctive and systematic he Imd the genim^ uf his race, he haid lenmt 
ajid could Iciich the discipline which had trained him, anil his person¬ 
ality has lieen overnhadowed by hi« work. 

The rule of Ijturentius is known princijially for an unsuccessful 
attempt to ix^cnncile the Irish. An Irish (Seols) bishop D^igan conung 
anumg tlie English woiild not even eat In the Hame house with 
Lsiurentius and his follmivcrs: accordingly Latirentius wrote to ‘*bis 
dearest brothers^ the bishops and abliois through all Scotia,” pressing 
unity upon them. Hut nothing came either of tliis attempt, or frs>m 
a like letter to the British, although they may have iefl to the Canterbury 
tniditiun of Laiirentius'' b'iendly relatiutis with the Bnti-sh. 

Kven before the death of Actlidberl it—after a long reig^* uf 
56 ygnTs (&16} — the power of Kent had been wajiing,. ItaciiwaJd uf 
Ea.*it Anglia, once a va^^ of Kent, who had been liaptised at Cimler- 
burv, hrul rcnoimced his a|l€?gianec and had tried to combine in some 
strange way the worship of Christ and of the old gods. In filT tills 
IbiLxlwald was strung enough to licat even the victorioUB Aethelfrith 
king of Northuinhria, wVm hnd hinwlf beaten the Dalriatlic Scobi in 
tlie North and the Britons nt Chester (bill)*, lliis latter victnry had 
^{lamted the Britons of ^Vales friim their northern ktHsmeji, just as 
the victory of DyTliani (o77) Imd f^epamteri them from the south. The 

' Mr J. ('oriwlt ibat iiam*> is iLniiJefl down in fnftwhridflt- 

worlL (I1ert4r), a eurniptioa uf tliq ri^!t«wFKniji% (rf. IMineddaVj, r. 

mh). 

® t’nr th,B dutp see FluiiiatorN n. p. 77- But it is only fLppmiim^tii. 

Ell. XYt (n). 
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wftrffiw between Raedwald and Aethclfrith had important eonseciuences^ 
both for religion and politics. Edwin* son. of Aellc of neir% was in 
efxile, as his kingdom bad been seized on bis father^ death (58S) by 
Aethelric of Honiicia. Acthelric^s son* Aetbdfrithj a great warrior 
against the British* now niled over both Northern kingdoms* and, to 
make his dynasty sure* sought the death of his brother-in-law^ hklwin, 
who as babe and youth found shelter first in Wales and then with 
Uacdwald of East Anglia, The East Anglian king refused to give up 
the fugitive, and in the war which followed he seized Lindsey and thou 
defeated the Bemicians on the ford of the Idle in North Mercia. Aothel- 
frith was slain> and Edwin gained not only his fathor'^s kingdom but 
aUu Bemieio. 

Acthelborht iti Kent had been succeeded by his son Eadbald, who 
took to himself his fAther's second wjfc^ thus separating himself from 
the (^riati^ms. Iti E'^sex^ tno^ the Christian Saeberht was succotdod by 
his two sons li^xrwi and Saewaid* who being pagans at heart in theond 
drove Mellitus away from Ixmdon. T^urentius was now left alone, for 
Mellitils and .lustus Hed to the Franks^ and even he was preparing for 
fliglit* when a dream delnjed him. Hut before long Eodhald ])rofes5ed 
C'hrl^timilty- Justus returned to Rcx^lu^ter^ and^ in the end* the deaths 
of I^urentius (619) and his successor l^fellitus (624) placed him on the 
throiK' of Canterbwiy (624-6527). ^Eetlitus huwever was not reatlniilted 
to lyondon: Kent alone kept ita Christianity^ but soon the cqn^^rtiiun 
of Northuiiibriat when Honorius (627-6^) was archbishop* lirought 
about a great change. 

On Itaedwald'.s death his supremacy pa;^) gradually into the liands 
of Edwin of Northumbria. 

Tlii:* prince married as hia second wufe Aethclhurga (or Tata), 
daughter of Aothelherht of Kent, and sister to Eodluild, who w'rs now' 
a Christian On his niarriage he promised his wife lilieiiy for her 
religion* and even hintwi that he might consider the faith for himself. 
FauUnua* one of the second buifl of Roman mi.HsioiiariLis went wuth her 
to the North, and before he left Canterbury was coiisii^mted bishop 
by liustus (^1 July 625). A year after the marriage Cuichelm king of 
Wewsex jient one Eonier to Edwin tp iLssasdnate him, hut the devotion 
of a tlicgn Lilia* whi>se name was long remembered* jwved Edwin's life t 
tlmt night the i|ti(wn bore him a daughter* EanHed, the fimt 

Noiihtimbrian to be haptisictL In double gmtitnde the king vowed to 
become a Christian if he defeated his West Saxon foe. When Inter on 
he relumed home victorious he therefore Hubmitled hiuLself to iiistruetion 
by.Faulinufl* and slowly pondered over the new faith- A mysterious 
vitfiion*, which he bad seen long before at the Eo-vt Anglian cuiirL "w hen 

^niiUU ipit titfitmumf Mf^paraiiL. 

bi Itntne : fHnlarinuA qf fha f.^ttrek qf Vfyrk and iU 
AT^:idti*hoju, Hr t p, J)52,) <>q tte other huid E. ii, chop. 12. 
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fi stranger promiM^d h\m safety and future power* giving him a secret 
sign for renienibrance, was now reenJIed to him by Panlinus along with 
the mjret sign which the messenger in the vision h&d given him. 
Eilwin was convinced for himself and called his Witan together iu 
enstem Deini to debate with Paulinns over the new faith. Ilithcrlo 
there had been no sign of life or Rtrength in the English heathenism* 
and now Coifi, the chief of the king's priests* shewed its weakness by 
his speech: he is the first of his class we meet ivith* for too much strws 
must not be laid on Bedels mention {n. chap. 6) of the ■ idolatrous 
high priests’^ {UtolHtrlf^ ptmtijicihinf) who hardened the hearts (^f the 
Londoners against rcc^;iving laick ^leUitus. Bede gives us an account 
of the debate* probably from some old trailitimij embodying truth hut 
not to be prcssixl in detail: Coifi gave his iiew that the religion they 
professed Iwl nl^solutely [io virtue* and no usefulness: he hiul been its 
diligent sonant* and had gained no reward* A chieftain spoke next of 
more spiritual things: the future life of maa seemed dark and mVi^tcri- 
ous as the night oabide might seem to a bird Hying thitmgh the tire-lit 
space adiere Ihev : ptrebanee this new faith could penetrate the 
diii^kne^^s. Coih thereupon took the leaf! tn profaning and destroying a 
neighbouring temple at Guodniaiihani^ by 51arkct Welghlun. After- 
Hoards {VI April 6^27, Eas-ler day) wiut liaptisefl at York in the 

little wooden chiiteh he hotl huill during his prepamiiun for baptism h 
Bui after his liaptism he built there—in the middle of the old Roman 
city, whpi'e Severus and Chlonis had died* and whence Constantine had 
slarletl un his great career—a nobler church of stone* a material which 
marke<l the beginnings of a new civilii^tion. This* however* was still 
left unfinished when he died, hut its a-ite h now covered by the pre5^ent 
ctypt. 

Tor six years Paulinos preached and taught bstli in lieruida and 
Deiiu* though he left murk in the latter r from (^atterick south- 

wurtL os far as Cauipodiinum (pissibly Slan-k* near Huddersfield) he 
jaunieyed and sojuumedt catechising and Ijaptising* and a church 
afterworclH destroyed here by tlie pd^{an Mercians numked bis w'urk at 
the latter jihice. In Lindsey also—tlie norlli of Lincoln-shire, a district 
at tliat time triliutary to Nurtbuinbria—he taught, and at Lincoln he 
built a stone church of l>eauiiful workmanship,, in which on the death 
of duittu^ of Canlerhury (ll^ Nov** prolwibly G^T) he funnecpttetl pus 
suceesaor Honorius. In these InWur^ Paulinus was hel|wd by utheni* 
especially by Jaiues his deacon^ who was not only a naan of hut 
veiy skilful in song. ^Vhen in later days Paulinas fled soutliwanL, 
dames stayed behind* and around hli home near Catterick he taught 

^ In XE<iimii«. puid ia tlie^ Cltfpfifrrifl'i’ we iiud the huptS^aa of Ldwirt 

BLHcnhcd to niixiDt ibe «ni df iVbp^n^ but tbii seems pftraJiifis in (ace tif what Bede 
olid ef the flcmati cdnntixiinris at l^aiilluus. M<j5t probably it ii duly ft Iftter 
Keltic iitlinnpt to elaiim Jb^wiu n convert wuu by British rifort?. 
eiir ]tvi(Bk 
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tiiuny lo sing in “ the Ronmn or the 0»i ter bury wny.” This tiiou'lcdgc of 
intisic ill iirkshire, which lung iiftLTwnrcls caught the notice of Giialdu^ 
CiimbreiisiK, wsw kept alive and furtliercil by ^dina under Wilfrid and 
bv John (forincrlv arch-clwiiter at tit Peter's in Rome) under Benedict 
Biscup, Oubide Northumbria, tun, liie indtience of Phuliiius worked 
cliongE. Ill IJasl Aiigliji I-lorjuvald, jion of Raedwald {GS7), was now 
king, and, by the persuasion of Edwin, was brought, with his territorv, 
to Cliriatimiity, 


Before lung Eorpwald was, however, assassinated by a pagan, and 
for three years the kingdom fell into idolntiy until the accession of his 
tarotSigobert (6BU or who iii a tiniv of exiJe nuiDiig the Franks 
luid \^n biipti,*^*^ and more fullv taught religion. In the converaion of 
Im kingtloui }iv ^yaA greatly helped by FtJiit, ji Buigimdiftn, who 
wnic to Hoiioriits for missionary work hi England, and had Ix-en sent 
b> him to Sigelitrt, iiiul pW-ed in Dmiwich as bishop for his kingdom 
((iJl-fi47): here tlivne was not only a church built, hut a school **after 
the riiuiiner of Kent," in which youths were taught. Fiom quite another 
ptirl came a fellow-Iiibourcr; Fu^ey from Ireland, the founder of a 
innnasU-iy at Cnoblicrushurg, often but doubtfully taken to be Biirgli 
Castle near Great ^ annoiith, renowned not only for lits saintliness but 
for his mystic experiences and visions: he wandered, ns so manv of bis 
ni« did, from a wish to lead the pilgrim life, and like Aidan Iwith 
whom Bede insliiictivdy joins him) he was tfirn in two by the low 
of mankind, driving him to artive work, mid l>v the love of solitude, 
driving h\ni to th« honnit's lify. 


When his IrjLst Anglian niumtsleiy was well founded, he handed it 
over to hia bruthtr, Fullon (Fuelan), who was « bishop, aitti the priests 
Gobban and iJfeii], Later, when 1‘enda of Meiciu was restoriii.r 
beatheiiism, he [ULssed to the land of Uie t'mtiks and there under 
CuiviA !1 liL* fuuiidtx] the timna.'itcry lif on tlic 

Marne. When he was on the point of leaving this hew home for 
a vKit to his brethren l,e died 6^7). His life is significant not only 
of Keltic reatlessncss and dcvotinti. but aUo of the maiiy influences now 
working on missions: in Eiml AngJia as in the Wgyr iield beyond tm- 
pul^ from Romo, Burgundy, tbiul anrl Ireland all worked together: 
national and racial ant^uuLinis were overcome by the solvent of 
ChristiaiiitV. A new unity wax growing up in tlie West an formerly 
in the host. What happened in I^ast Anglia, and has been recorrled, 
almost by accident, innst have alio liappetied t-Iscwliere. 

'I'he eneigy- of Paulttius, hackid !)v the power of Edwin had 
wrought so much that the Pop (now Hononiis I) caniwl out the 
plan of Gregory the Great by sending tu PaulinuH n pall with the title 
of aisdibishop. But the liearer^ of the gift reached England only to find 
that Pnulmuji had ded from the North. Edwin's rule had becireirertire 
beyond anything known so far among the English; peace for traveller^ 
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wfts triiforced^ juid the king's dignity dkuwn in a growing pennp: 
Ihinners w'ere home before him not only in war but tin ring peiire^ and 
the hi fa carried ijefone liliii oil his progrt?^^*^^ a elaiin to a power 

that was either veiy^ old or very tiew, Suddenly this prowjierQiis rule 
interrupted by a league between IVndti of Mercia^ who had 
gradually grown in ^jower sitire bis acosTiion and iradwjdlnn of 

North Wales. In the woodlands of Meath fields new Doncuster, Edwin 
wiis defwdetl {152 October Gf53) and slaiin York was taken^ Heim laid 
waste: Aethelbiirga Hed witli Piiulinusj. and a time of dihoriler and 
pignnism hateful to all giKwl men liegan, fn Deim EdwHii's causiii 
Osrif^ in Bemicia Eanfrid^j^n uf ActhrifritliT ndedj^and both of them 
fell from the ^nith. ^Vithiii a year (l-rie was slain in bittle against 
the Widsh who seemeil to Jmvo been buldiiig tlie land: Eanfrid too was 
slain when he came to siue for peace from Cadwalloii. Eanfrid'a 
hroUiert ()swhI<I^ tsuceecfled^ abk in war^ gloricfUft in peace^ and on the 
H raven tieleb near C'hoUerfonh jiist north of liexluiiii^ he defeated 
Ciulwallon as lie advnncetl ngninst him from York and slew him cm 
the iJeui-sebum (6^5). Pnr a time tLie ziorthem lands had |>eae;p^ and 
tJswald's iiiHneiice soon reachcil Iwyoitd hh awti boniers. His nefirest 
inieighlH]u.r^ Peiida of ^^[ereiitw howcver+ more than held his ow n, and even 
Imrried Ekgric, who IwmI succeeded Higebert in Ekst Anglia: hut over 
the Wist taxons (Iswald held some kind of iiiHuenee^ wliich he used to 
further (lirihtianity. mrinua, att!orfUng to later Inidition a Roman^ 
had gnne to Pojje llonoriiih ottering liim.self for niisHicitinn" serrice, 
and idler eonseemtion by Asterius, ar^-hbishop of MiloOi he wiofi sr-nt to 
Wessex he had meant to work in the iahuid districU^ but iii the 

end stayed near the coast, and so became the ji,postle of Wessex: the 
king C'viiegila bmime a (!|iristiaru Uiriiius wha conscc^mtefl as In shop of 
llorchester on 'riunnes (Ikircich hut ive know little in dciatl of his work 
Ijcyonil its ix'f!lilts. 

When I'krgrie vvjlh attacked by Feiida, Sigebert^ recalle^l frotn a 
monastery to tend his former subjecl-s, went to kkttle aniiLtl only with 
a ivand : hulh he and hkgric were slain, njiil Anna, nephew of Ibietlwald, 
Hucceeded. 'lliis new' king's house was noted fnr its inoiiastae acah and 
in the iiuiidKT of its saiitts rivalle<l the line of PemlH^ His step-daughter 
Saethryd and his daughter Aethelburgn cros.ied over to the Pranks 
to the inonasLen' of Brie (FarDinoutier-en-Hric): here lu a double 
niomwlery for Imth sexes like Whitby {StreonesbalhJt fnv^mrt'il by the 
same ilyniifity aftcrwaltLi.—both became iiblKs>i:>, ttitIliT alsn Ereoii- 
la-rlit of Kent^—the timt English king to follow 1‘muki-di rulers in 
ilestniyiiig idols—sent a daughter. An iinpulMf w'as thus given by 
the fcireign coiiaexiun to the growth of monasticism in England: by 
the middle of the centuiy there were alioiit a dozen Iioilm'S founded, and 
througb Aetbellhryth (Aetlielreda, Audrey) the fouiidrtsH of Ely\ and 
others, the East Auglion line was foremost in the niovemeiit, 
cii. Kvt(a)H 
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Paulinua^ tTuc^ of wlio^ work long remaint-d^ had Ked j^uthwardi^ 
in 63^ and there he beiTfune, through one of the tnuijiiationif so efirnmoii 
in that davT the bi^hop of Rochester. After his departore the Christi- 
.nnity of Northumbria into another pliiye. In his long esik 

Oswald Imd been sheltered among the Scuts^ oiul Jiiu! enme to know 
something of the enthusiiisiii and learning which niiide them the bo 5 t 
teachers of the day. He had Ijeen baptised at lona^ and thither he nnw 
sent for a bishop. One was sent, wliotie name the fine reticence of Iktk 
eonrealed for a writer some centuries later to cttipply^ but he 

dcHpaired of the task and went home agniik Then Aidan (Aixiaii), the 
gentle and devoted, was consecrated bishop and sent ((>35). After tlie 
Scots cuAtoni he took hh scat on an island, Liridijdkrnc, or Holy l^landt 
near to tlie Bemician capital Bauiboroiigli. Here tlitre grew up n 
munaslory on tile Keltic jjkn like tiiat of lonfi: rule<h however, by 
Aidmi hiinsetf^ as abbot and bis^hup, it also ii new and eUkrtive 
iiiinwionary centre for Eeniieia. Tlmjugh it Irish (or Scots) influence 
reacli«l north-eastern England, and chMged the land much as it had 
clianged western Scotland. It spre^ul far Miuthwards, but its origimd 
home was Iona. 

Keltic nionasticlsui, and the work of Columlia around Iona, have 
been described in previous chapters of thia work. The eremitic tendency 
ii( Keltic monosticism never diaappuared, and just iis the origind 
nioinistcnes m Ireland itself were mission stations for the tribes among 
which tlicv were placed, so loiia (origiiudly Hii or luua, fmiu which 
by a mistaken rending Iona has arisen) became a mit^ioii station not 
only for the Dalriadic Scoif but for the Piets. Irisii monastoricss 
however, underwent some chimgcs outside Ireland: the love of wfuidcning, 
the restlessness which Columba “ the soldier of the island^ shewed by 
his inability to be idle even for ajs hour, drove the monks to trnvd 
(/>7tj Ori^iio pef^grinuri)z on the Continent they aimed at living as 
strangely: but at Iona Culumbi and his succcs>ors strove to Icam the 
I^ctish tongue, and minion work seems to liave been csfctecniwi even iiinre 
highly there than the life of quiet devotion. LcBniing, however, was 
never forgotten ; not only Coluiubn but hk successor Baitbcnc (597^^300) 
copied infuiiiscripts. And where Iona led Lindisfarnc foUowttL But 
more than all other chanicterktirs the enthnsioAm and simplicitv of the 
Irish monks appc^ilcd to their hearers and ndghbouni. Above all it 
was III Aidnn, the ajMistle of the north, tliat these spiritual glfb were 
seen, and on his long preaching tours he won the hearta of all. Oswald 
himself often w'cnt with him i%s interpreter {from which we may infer 
that Aithm did not gain the same mastciy' of language that Columba 

* Trac^ of respwt for the Etomeu] mbonoii are pmu itiJilHiiit thirty ta 

St firejiiirv-—irtAinly old mn^ spread ncfirly uveidy over ihs couiitry. Kirk dale in 
Yorkshire anil Kbrkiiflwton in NorthumlHrland (PJtxmmer'a ir. p. I05) am the 
mont iotcreiitljig^ Sec Arnold Forster, in CharvA j, p, 
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didX ft king OsTirald aitswered to Aldan"!* idi^l: fniquetit in 

prayer* fruitful in oiins^ the first English king to have^ or indieed to 
ueedt an almoner* 

But once again Penck of Mcniii broke in i leagmrd with Cadwiikder* 
successor to OadwoJilon, he defeated Oswtdd at Manertield ((i4S)* 
Oswald's severed head wa:* rescued and earned oW first to IjiidUfaniei 
thence afterwarcis in iSt Ciitlibert"^ cofHii to Durham, where it seen 
in the present geiieratiun^ 

In Beruida Oswald was succeeded by his brother flnwy {Oswiuh but 
in Deira the old dynastic jealousy revived* and Edwin"s kiu.stnan Owwiii 
W4ks chosen king. Hut Ojswy joined tlie rival hoina^* for he fetched 
from Kent Edw'in'‘t» flaughter EaiiBed* and made her hiH queen* Soon 
afterwardii Osw^iii, who was like Oswald in hh goodnesa and his friendship 
for Aidan^ was Ijetmyed to Oswy at Gilliiig* luid skin (651), Eleven 
chijfl later Aid&n Id in self died* hut his t^pirit twi his w ork lived uii in 
tlie schcKil he liad made and the diJtcipky he had trained. 

In Uie mere record of eventa* mainly wars and revolutions* it is easy 
to overlook the grmiuHl wmrk* the change of character* the growdh of 
civili.sation* which had been slowly takitig place* 'Flic iniNsiutis from 
the Continent had hmught witli tlieni n larger outlook* a wider know- 
letigc of a varied worlds and a vision of a vaster unity w itli an ancient 
l>aekgmund : the Irish missions had brought deep devotioPi spiritud 
intensity, and Hie tmditiuns of the great Irish sdiools. In the norih 
of England these two streams of life were joined, and a rich eivilisatiou 
wits the outcome. -Tarrow and Monkwi^niiouth reached to Iona on the 
west lUid to Canterbury on the amith* and Iwtli C'anterbory and loim 
fdood for a great |Mist. Historic feeling kd kd Columlm to defend the 
bfmk^ for their services to history : Canterbury* by imitinct and tniditioa 
as well as by training* hdd to the ]ia;iit* and Ihdc* like Akuiii later* 
snherited something from each. Hence come not only hk love for 
religion and order* hut also his love of history' and hbtoric truth. It 
wan thcf« w'hich helped him to sec the growing unity and drove hmi 
to record the Ecrh’^ktJttkai of Ettgtljtk *Vaflo#L What he 

felt in himself anHW'ertd to the many^dded history wiili its growing life, 
\Vc owe him so iiiuch for his prchcrvatioa of detmU otlicrwisc unknown* 
for hbi diligent search after truth* that we arc likely to forget his sense 
of tlic unity* the common life, which was now gnmirig up out of many 
elcmenk and from many local beginnings. Ikde \s the Hnt prophet 
of English unity'* and the first to tell its tale. 

The EuglLsh were now taking their place in civilisation ami 
Christianity. They were soon to be the great missionafic^ of Euro()c: 
they were now able to care for themselvcK, In 644 Itbamart the first 

I S«3 A. Plummer* TAe Vhtitvh m htfart 1000* i. p. For the Iwttle* 

s€e Chiip. Jcrii^ m thia vol. 

* Fowler, Ad^urirmni flifl CWui/nAue^ lutrod. jh 3 lkL 

ca. xrt (p). 
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Hngliahnian to be “ tuilloweci ” as bishop, look the bishop's stool at 
IWhcster; in 647 utid 63^ Englisiinieii, Hrsl 'Ilionins luiJ then Borct^ls 
(Unnifaoe), bevanie bishops of Dmmiih. Hoiiorius hI Caiiterhtirv died 
(W 8eptcml>er 658), and after a long V4isaint‘y was succeeded Ijv a l\'est 
SaxoiL, J*“rithona*, who took the name of DtywJedit. But in spile of 
h™! work and impulses, in spite of gnidiijJ change, there was little 
real unity even of effort, tJieft: was sQll Icoi of organisation. The 
Rtmiiin missionaries bail a wider hackgruund of eivilisation, and were 
iicfiistomtd to larger states with wider interests, Tliev worked for unitv, 
and against the persistence of little states with molly oamtw jmlidi^: 
to secure cirilisation it was netssSHry to reach larger union, niere was 
already the rich variety of personal dimucter and life; somethin"^ more 

vas necdetl now. It was the perreption of this lack on tlie partlif the 
English thrn)sclvc.s, aiiil not merely tlw accident of events, that ltd to 
the synod of Whitby and the work of Theodore. 

llie sutxeas nf the Scots mission in the nortli hiul brought up onre 
niore tlie old differences between the Keltic and Roman Churehes: tlie «iitie 
didiculty had met Augustine, and the crisis would linve come earlier Imd 
it not been for the gentle intjuence of Airian. When tlswy's bride went 
iinrtJiw/irds she took with her a chapJaiTi Romanus, who kept Easter 
hv the general and Roman rule, whereas the i!k.-ots had natnmlly brought 
willi them their own um. In southern Ireland the Ronmn lia-stcr hud 
been already adopted (before 634), but the weight of Iona had been 
thrown strongly upon the other side, so that northern Ireland, Iona 
mid Its oftshoota, kept to tlicir older usage, Fimm, Aidan's suftrs,sur at 
^ndisfarne (651-561), had come to Liodisfanic fresh from dLscysaiona 
wtueeri tlie two parties in thG IrLili niaiiastcni;^; he found Jiimefi tlin 
dtfaeon, Hnd lionan^ a St-ot qf cioiitiinintiil education tmti ftynipathies, 
u^tig tlie Kotiinn use winch hod now the sup[>ort of a parly nt court 
Fitittii was himself a controversialist hut he wilh also more,' It wie* in 
his days that I’eado, son of I’enda, and under him king of the Middle 
Angles (NorHumiplonshirc), married Oswy'.s daugliter, wu* banlired, and 
with his fatlieria Icree brought (. hrislianity into Jiis suh-kiiigdom, so 
iriBuencing MefciEi im a i^^ holE. ^riiv Ijand of who wunt to his 

help fruiu Nortliumbrio was motle up of tJiree North Umbrians, incl uding 
Chad’s brother C«ld, and one Scot, Dinma. Diunia liecaine bishop of 
the Middle ^\ngh* and the Mercians after Itie dealli of Penda, which 
look away the lost vigorous supporter of bcatlieniKtii, I'uder all this 
turmoil H new generation, with its own point of view, its own work 
and jiileresits, wjis growing op, .Md who diffenxl from each other were 
being brought together in peaceful work as well as in controverev 
.New openings; wT:re also being made for work : there was, os Ik^le telil 
ms Mich a .scoreity of priesLH llud one bishop—like niuraa._had to be 
«t over two peoples. Diuma win, foUowrel by another Scot Ccollmli 
who left his dioecMi to retuni to luiin; then came Truuihcre ’‘brouglit 
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up in the muuEtstk life, Eii^lisib by imtipp^ l>ut ordained bii^bop by 
the Scobs.”' Christjatiiiy in England wiia forming a type of own, 
moulded by inaiiy forces, and the many-sided life, spiritual and inttd- 
lectual, of Bedels own monastery enabled Him to undett^tand this grow^th. 

In Sigcbei't II (the Good), idthougb Htill heathen, was a friend 

of Oswy’'s and a ™itor at his court : in the end he and his attendants 
were baptised by Finon: the place of baptism was Attewall {'fJd 
Jfiinim, near Newness tie), where Peada w^as also bap tbed, ^nd the 
times of the two baptiHins may have been the aaine*^ 

Cedd recalled from A(cma w^erit as diaplain to thiR new royal convert 
and after some sueeen^ in work went home to Lindi^famc for a vislC 
Here Finiui “calling to hiuiself two other biahops for the niitiisiry 
of ordination”—a sign tliat the Etiglbih Church wna now paa^^iiig into 
more settled life—w>nse4‘mted him bishop for Essex. As bishop he 
H'cnt ixick, urdalned priests and deacon:^, built churches at Tilbury and 
elsewhere, teaching the discipline of a life of rule:*''' Hut his love was 
dividefl between the work of his diocese, and Llie iimiiastic life, Aetbel- 
wjild of Deira, OswnJdV Ron, who held Ikira at lajine time possibly after 
the murder of Os win, waa deeply attadieil to Cedd and hbi three bratheti^ 
one of whoiii, Celiii, was his chaplnin. As a place of retreat for the 
bishop and as a burial-place for the king^ a site was chcKien hills 
steep and remote, rather hiding places for robbers and hoini^s of wild 
fcK*4i-sLs than habltationK for men.,” and here grew up the famous houKC of 
I^astiogliaEn*, where Cedd and after him Cluid were abbots. Keltic 
indueiicc was thus strong. Hut at the sume lime we have nionv signs 
of a growing unity. Thus we find ihwy of Northumbria and Eegbt^rt of 
Kent joining, on the death of Ikiisdedit of Cnnterbuty (G55-0Ci4), to 
choose n successor U'igharil, a priest at Canterbury^, and send him to 
Home far eonsecraiion by Vitaliain When part of Essex kpsetl into 
idolatry, Wulfliere of Mercia, who stuud over the East Saxon sub-kings 
Sebbi the Christian and Sighure the htfathen, Bcjit his awn bishop 
lurunmn of Mercia to lecoavert it Local barriers arc thus 

everywhere overstepiied. 

The YeUow l\^^^l. with all its horrorR ha^l caus^^ widespread terror 
and thrown every thing out of gear. The roll of it* victims wm long. 
ErconberUt king of Kent as weiJ as the arclibishop Ik-usdedit, Tuda 
bishop at LiiidLsfame, the Raintly Cedd at Ij^istingbam (where tiuui 
-iucexH>ilcd him); at ^lelrose the prior Boisil, wlicre ako his successor the 
devotol Cuthbert the missionarr of the north all but died. In Fksex 

See I’luTTiDifiJr a etite, ii. p 17fi : for clirduolo^ of p, W. 

* Itedfii Foyi of the aife t/finfi mfraiar Lu^rMfittgagu —with some vurtatioTus in spelling. 
Tliia hss iialiinilly been takeM as hut the eadiacijice tjf imrlier 

dL KirkdnJlei with iti uld churcti of St tirrgory reblufud uiidrr ns Kqrl -of 

NorUi ambnAj hjis led iUTtfi^iuLriimH to placo llie dte there-. KlrkdiJe mi^ht he 
descrihed es in the diftrict^ but the evicloiice in not- coa-i:lus3^‘e^ 
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to tJie »outh, anil nortliM/anlbh by the iiiihi tumL^i a^ain tu witch¬ 

craft and heathen chann^ In its mortality and effecU upon society 
it was somewhat like the later Black Death. Hence the religious and 
socini recDnstructiou which follows tt is all the more algnihcant. 

The South Saxons weri* the lost tribe to be brought to Christianity. 
WLlfiidi wiiu§e character was moulded by many forces to be kypi^™^ 
the new age, waa choseiit probaluly tbniugh the ioBuence of Alchfrid^ 
Oswy's son, to succeed Txida, There were few bi^ops left, and some 
of those were of Scnbi conseeration, Wilfrid, the eager supporter of 
continental customs* went to Frankish bishop for consecration. Tlii!^ 
lie received at (ronipiegne, under ceremoiucs td unusual pomps 
among the prelates who shared in H was Agilbtud (Albert) of VVessex. 
This bishop* coming uriginully from the Franks* hod workeil in Wessex 
under Coenwaleh* until the king grew weary of his “ liorborous ^ ijjeeeh^, 
and in%dted Wini (abo of appanmiily Frank bh ordiuatitin) to take the 
aee. Then Agilbcrt w ent (G63) to Northumbria for a Ume^ after wbieh 
he Went home. Wini''s story was unhappy: not manj' ytiftrs afterwards 
be too w^iijs driven out of his see* whereupon he fjoughf" from Wullliere 
** for a price ” the see of Loudon* and them miutdoed. In nil this moral 
disorder thrown by Hede upon a strange baekgroinid of mitmde and 
jjortent can be seen sonic result of the Fest. 

VVilfrid tarried too long among the Franks, for when be reached 
Northunibria he foetid Chad pliix^eil in hiji seat. He then mtited to 
hiK old monastery of Hipun. But in hi ft voyage home words (spring 
6fi6) he had Ijeen thrown upon the Suswex coast* arid narrowly escaped 
Capture by the barh£Lnn.n.s! a wizard fttanding upon a mound sought 
to help the wreckers with his charms: he was slain ** like Goliath’’ by 
a slitig* and thus only after a light did Willrid and his etmipanv 
But later on he was to return to SuSsSex. ^leanwhile from liipon he 
acted at liuies ns biuhop both in ^lercia* where along with Wulfhero 
he faundetl nionasteries such us Oundle* and also in Kent during the 
vacancy at Canterbuty’, where as his tiiogmpher Eildius tells m he 
fitudieiL the Benedictine nilc. llius be gained stini-etbing for his native 
nfirth, and to the south he in turn gave gifts of music, and of endis* 
through the singers and the masons who travelled in his train, l^vcn 
before he worked in {Sussex VVilfrid a iNorthemer was in hhiisieif a Imnd of 
union between North mid South. After 11^11* when Acthelwalcli of Sussex 
imd already become a C'liristian through the persnosjon of Wulfhene, and 
fts we iiiay suppose olio of his own queen* Ebba, who came from the 
Christian district of the llwiccc* VVilfrid began effective work in the 
almost untouched Sussex. A Scot Di-cu! had already fociiided a *imall 
nioiiafttery at Bosham (Biisonham), but the monk^ prol^hly lived os 

^ See H.lt, ill. 7j l^ummer's lloteSj 11+ pp. 41 

and t40; Htigbt, KtsH^ uol# and Kreriminj Lifa ttnd tw/m* 

tn ^^2l1, wlm Uiqk it Id menu l^rtnkiRb wlilcl] thr kiiii^ could jutt midaiKtand. 
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fon^igiii^n apart fn>m Iht* people and at any rate had small 
Wilfrid’s foundation of Selwy waa to Imva a tiider influence. 'I'his 
work of p(^¥ is a relief to the erclesiartical quarreU of Wilfrid’s later 
years. His work in Sussex completed the conversion of the English. 

tVilh the Synod of Whitby (664} under Fiitan’s successor Col man 
and with the coming of Archbisliop Ttieodorc a new period 

begins, 1*116 wanderings of bishops from see to see^ tlie mingling of 
ptissionary eflort with more strictly local work^ hiul been even more 
marked in England llian on tlie Continent nns wiw not merely a 
result of Septs or Irish influence; indeed the type of Keltic bishop, non- 
territorial and with little power, which we know the best, was piobably 
less an original institution than the work of time, 'lliere is reason to 
think that tcrritoml bishops went found in Irehmd to begin with*, and 
that the Inter type was due to the same social and cccleEinatical causes 
which later produced like results in Wales, making the Church pre- 
eminoiitly monastic, and mhing the power of abbots. There were not 
wanting signs that in the early English Chureh something the isamc 
might have taken place Imd it iiot Ikho for the Synod of IVhitby and 
^leodort*. After them tlie work of a bishup betmmea more fixed, and 
its area is limited. But the relative importance of the Synod and of 
Theoilore’s ruk is soiaetsnies wrongly prescnlKl. The Synod with its 
reiuoval of the ohstade to unity—the dift'cnciitt; in Ejisler—wasa striking 
witness to the of union and the desire for it. It is not, however, 
until Theodore t-oinw that the type of bishop is changed: with that 
the danger frem momuLicism which threatened England as it later on 
aficctcd Keltic lands w'a.i greatly les-sened. What might otherwise have 
been wc can sec ftoin tile words of Bede in bis letter to Ecghcrt; fremi 
the pretended monasteries, really secular in life and under the control of 
[ioh!CH, great danger threatcinsi and even artwe. 'llie Sytical of llertfmd 
(G73) indeed iviifimied those monasttc immunities which were now 
growing up (Canon 3). Bui ita reorgmiisation of episcopal power 
prevented this danger tx-ing what it would otherwise Imve been, and 
the other canons of Hertford enforced a vigorous discipline. In its 
liLstiiig impression upon the English Church the iirinuay of Theodore 
is unique: it sumiitcd up the vari«l piiat; it w lu. the birthday of a more 
vigorous and ordered life, 

^ It has become common to weigh the shimcs of Homan and Keltic 
missions in the great work thus fuimmed up. 'Fhe tendenev has been to 
ascribe too much to the dunning ehansetem of the northern sainLs, 
niiti to tiverlcwk th-u quit I |»i>lNtence i>f th€ Hchiihii buildi^r^^ But in 
striving after a balanced judgment it in possible to plan? the two 
parlies too distinctly against tiftish other. 'I’he gcnemtioji which came 

• Mary’s Ptttrirk, .^ppendi* 18, p. 376. 
bur tbe ptiLitic^l tif cburrii nrgvnuiatlan ^eo CTtup, uti- 
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just before Uie S^Tiod of ^VTiitbjp pnibtibly mode less of tbe diftcreiice 
than wc oimelvcs do; cQunmunltjp' of field and coiiimiuutv of life wna 
forming a community of type; the English jnibsioiinrieii who later on 
ism verted tlw Teutonic tribea boAed their work not only upon their own 
homing kchI but upon the life of monasteriea and the enre of blsbops. 
These two things wem the characteristics of English religious life in the 
seventh centurv'T find they no leas than the new-born religious zeal were 
due to a long history in which Kelt and Homan bore their part and 
under which they h^ grown together. 


<2) GERMANS, 

The conversion of the Pranks to Christianity, and that too in its 
orthodox form, has been already dealt with'. Actoniing to tlie most 
probable view of evidence, not quite consistent, and not easy to weigh, 
Clovis was baptised on Christmas day 4iM), proliably at Bheinis^ i!c 
bad bowover been friendly to Christianity even before his conquest of 
Syagrius (436), and became naturally more so afterwards. After his 
conversion, followed by that of many Erauks, he was able as an orthodox 
king to reckon on the help or at le^t the sympathy of Catholic bishops 
everywhere: the wars that spread his power took some what the churacter 
of crusades and for three centuries this remained true of FraJikish 
campaigns i^fatnst the Jieathens. Hroadly speaking, with the power 
of the Prenkidi kings went the power of tbe Church, although the 
fellowship between tlie two was sometimes closer, sometimes looser. 
As the Prankish power spraid into districts less Iborouglilv Romanised 
^new sees liad to be founded, and oven in the more settled lauds this 
hap^ned also. But a distinction must lie made between the new 
niissiunary bishops mid the type of bishops already found in tlie 
Romanised cities. Up to the settlement under Boniface (Winfrid, 
Bonifatius) or even later wc have a time in which both types appear 
side by side. As a rule the city bishop owed his uppointineul to the 
State: the miMiqnajy bishop to the Church. It is not a question of 
difiereiiccs lictwceii Konijiii and Keltic clergy, but merely between lands 
in which Roman traditions survivetl, and those where misslnns started 
quite afresh.^ W'lmt llieodore did for England IJonifacc waa to do 
fur tile cuntiiiciitiil Teutouis. 

Lawal differences were many luid strong: in Austrasia heathenism 
was more general to begin with mid lived on longer. Tlw Prankish 
conqurats drove together heathens and Christians, and in some places 
biaitlienum gained strength: on the whole, the liiadmg families mid 

^ JVhp 

> ^ tlup. IT. p. I li For • detailed cridciim of tlie dite sod rsfcreacai «« 
HMdcJC, 1.^ l»ter«diU;r pp. f. 
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the towns were more thoroughly Christianised tluin the countiy, which 
remained mainly heathen. In aome places — like ilninK^K Cologne^ and 
Tongres—(.^liri.^tjan coimmiaities, sometimes chiefly oiicntol or furelgnt 
may have lived on since Homan times and sometimes bishops were left; 
in others—like Trier—Christianity was just becoming gene^ when the 
Frankish conquest brought in new conditions. Everything depended 
upon the centres already gained for Christian ity* and acttiss the Khine 
these were few and tended to become fewer. Nearer Italy there were 
centres to which Christianity had come from the souths such as Aiigsburgt 
which until ithout the year 600 was connected with Aquileia, But where 
such centres of life were few or Giristianity hod only bcgiin its growth 
the Teutonic invaders could be but little affected by it* 

The Keltic missions came to give tliese new centresj and by a 
monastic framework to guarti their power. There are some indlcatiorLs 
—in the letters of Bdtnface anil elsewhere—that Keltic priests, some of 
whom caused him trouble, w^ere more widely spread than w'c mightKuppose- 
And les Keltic mnnastcricy became stages in svfeitcinatic pijgrimages to 
Home a steatly stream of Christianity brought to bear upon the 
Teutons. The Keltic mctsioiiiarics were for the most part led to travel 
by the w'lsh to live amid new surroundings: they lived among their new 
neighbour -as stnmgers, but tlie evils around them forced them to 
become missionaries and, although Keltic monaaticisra was ascetic and 
rigoimiis Keltic monk$ never feared to plunge into the w'orid luid to 
play ii. part there when it seemed good. Frankish Christianity^ with its 
comparative neglect of peiianti^e, seeincd to the great minsiomuy f^oluni- 
banui^ merely superheial: he stmid outside the ordinary Frankish Chureh: 
his altar at Luneiiil was conseemted by on Irish bishop, and he tiad no 
epi«cojMit licence for hi^ foundiitions^ Hence the Keltic monmiterics 
besides being centres of Iciiming Etreagthened the tendency already 
fibewm to exempt niomusteries from episcopal control** The difference 
about Knster did not of necessity lead to Lasting strifCi and the 
monastic foundations of Columbatius, his comrades and followere, kept 
alive upon the Continent the Iri^ih love of learning. As regamii the 
pajial power Keltic tradition and liiibitB belonged to an earlier day when 
the papal control hitd been less effective; this tradition Coluinhajiici 
kept and i^hewed in his defence of the Keltic BasteCi^ But it is a 
mistake to take these differuiices as implying either hostility to the 
Papacy or a claim to full independence. 

The Keltic monks travelkti for the most part in hands of tw'clve, 
but there were other Jiingle teachers such as Rupert (Uodbert) a Frank 
who towards the end of the seventh century came to Regensburg^ the 
ducal court of Havana^ and thence passed into the wild Salxkammcrgut 

^ See IjDUgaud, 220; Hsuckj O. D, l pp. 2lHi Hnd 

Far Culutnliiiiiiii Me Chapk t, of Uil# vo-lume. hor ^vertmia^ vdh p- 425. 
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with its R»mji.T) memoriejs and rcnmins; heit a inonnirtcir}', a nunnei^ and 
a church planted. A like work was also wrought at Regensburg 
by Enimcnta^ although his first hope h(Mi been to preach to the Avars, 
^ese isolated endeavours gave new centres of Christian dvilisation, hut 
in later years few traces of them were left. IVork on a larger anil more 
considered plan was needed. Hut the life of St ScveriniL^ (died 4M) in 
Noncuiii (Bavaria) shew^ how far the influence of a hermit could reach 
find bow great it could be. 

Frisia, with its unknown coasts and wild heaihenisin^ ^oon began 
to attract missionaries, 'fhe growth of Christianity ben? had been clue 
to the I' ranks and varied with the itate of their church; simony and 
c^Lreless appointments of bishop had been fiomewhat checked: the 
influence of Columbaiius bnd rcaehi^ far, not only in the south but 
even tiurthwards to the Mume: a now and diflerentiv trained genera¬ 
tion hful grown up, and when the union of the kingdorus under 
Chlotar tl (6IS) |^ve the land rest, the diiiith thus strengthened broke 
fresh ground among its neighbour to east and north. Chlotar J1 had 
eneoumged Amandus, a hennit of Roman decent from AquitainOt who 
felt himself called by St Fclcr to distant missions: pilgrimages to Rome 
deepned the wi&h, and after Chlotar had procured his consecration he 
worked as a missionary' bishop from Ghent as a centre. Hitherto Frisian 
rneirhants had come to the Franks, and Frankish rule had gained 
ground upn the borders, but even Maestrichl and Xovoi^ although 
bishoprics, were yet prtly heathen. Quarrels with King Dogoljert* and 
hanishment for a time (6Sf)) turned him to other fields. But both 
aroiJiKl Ghent and fit Maestricht where he was afterwords bishop (ti4T) 
he was unhappy in his work; the enforcement of baptism by royal order 
under Dogoliert may have been duo to his suggestion^ and at any rate it 
explains his lack of succck.s : spells of w^ork on the Danube^ in Cariiithia, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt and among the Bft-S<]ue 3 varied a stmngc 
tart?er marked by restless eiiei'g}' and much wondering. AfteV lus <leath 
rt little more ground was gained under the direction of Cunibert of 
Cologne, a church was built at CHreebt^ and under the wefhknowTi 
bligius (bishup of .Noyon, 641* iinil renowned a^* a flilvcrsmilb) a liettcr 
faundation was laid. But the tfisk w'as left unfinished until the following 
ceiitu}pi\ Frisia wa^^ nffected by the changes of Frankish politic 
Christian missions were both too fitful lUid too disconnected, A genera! 
plan an<I oiganisation was needed,. 

In England, os the letter of Daniel bishop of Winchester to Ikmiface 
(Ep. 23) shews, Hie methodri of misfiions had been earefully thought out, 
since the local conditions not only aroii_sed enthiisiosni to call forth 
mis.sioiuiri.es but gave them a training ground for their work, l-lnglish- 
men were learning at this very time wliat careful organisation and 
ordered work could do. 'lliev hml felt the benefit of fellowship with 
Rome and its traditions while they had still the ftesh eneigy of 
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vouiigfr and growing states^ lliis is the why in the 

Eighth i.-^ntury EnglUh miseionarics take the place of the earlier KelK 

And the Held of labour seemed jilready iised for them: they Imd 
not forgotten the Jiuid from w hich they had come, Wilfrid landed In 
Frisia (G7t*) on his way to Hcmie—in older to avoid the enmity of 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace^^d stayed there a winter becnirse of tlie 
friendly welcome by Addgis the king (who refused to sell his giJ4^t) 
and lih Thl.s wna only an episode. Ecgbcrt, a Northumbrian 

wJni wj\h afttTwartis to go to Iona, who had lived long in Ireland and 
picdgerl hiniHelf to pllgrimiige, was hindered by visiowii mid hy storms 
from a lung desii^ journey to Fnsia: in his place he sent a pupil 
VVicbcii't who only stayed tw-o yeai^ and then went home ag^n. This 
failure only caused Ecgbcrt to send another mission of twelve monks, 
'rhe leader of It, Willibrordp was a Northumbrian wJn«ie father Wilgik 
in old age beenme a hermit at the Humbert niouth+ He had been 
educated up to the age of twenty at Hipoo’—^Vilfri'd a old nionjiatic 
home—and afterwards in Ireland (c+ 673). He Imidetl and went to 
ITtreeht, now' held by ilatlbud tlie Frisian king, who must have regained 
territory, for Utrecht tmd formerly been a Frankish town. Hut Fi^ia 
beyond" it wani lost to the Franks os the result of a war which wai jurtt 
ended and bod naturally left ill-will behind it» 'Che defeated Kadbcd 
waa little Ilkdy to favour tlie faith of liis Frankish enemicSi and 
WilUbrorxl saw a chnnee of securer work under Frankish protection. 
He therefore jounieycd to Pepin, who prcfiniflcd him lidp for a work 
which witR of interest to both of them. Willihrord shawMl the eiilhusiaHm 
of \Vilfrid and Boniface for Ronie^—and indeed otheni, the Irljib 
Adamnan and Ecgliert for ins Lancet turning towards Rome and 

unity. Accordingly WillibRnd went to Ronie to consent for his 
mission, thus beginning the policy which Winfrid afterwards earned out 
on a larger scale. 

Snexess soon auide organisnltou desirable; the monks elected one 
Suidbert as their future bishop and he passed mirasA to England to 
be c-onsecmtwl there bv Wilfrid. But after hU return dilKcultlei seem 
to hiive arisen and the new bishop left Frisia in order to preach to 
the Hnicteri; a little later we Hud Pepin, like the earlier klngK, taking 
the orgainlsation into his own bands and sending Willibrord to Rome 
for conficcration (2!2 Nov. 695) a* orchbiiiliop of a province to include 
both Frankish and independent Frisia. Wiilibrordj who at his con* 
secTiition took the name of Clement, received the jKdl at Home, and 
from Pepin as his seal Utrecht, where he built a cathedral and 
a monastery. A tiiiti%% church began, and soon he felt able to devote 
himself to tlie Frisians in Kodb^^s lerrilory since Raiiliod himself 
was nuw' frieidly to the Fraiiloi, and his daughter Theutsind had 
niarried l^epiu's son GrimoaJd. But here Willibrorii^s success was 
small; Radbod was iiidiHareiit dthough not hostile mid tV'illihrord 
cw* svi {b)l 
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went on furlKta- to preach to the Danis, 'rhfir countrv too he left Hhil 
oil bis return to fVi^ia landed on the coasts by venturing to haptiite 
some converts in a holy well he awoke the an^ of the heathen and 
they sought to have him put to death by Hadboci, The king however 
spared ills life, but as the hopes of any work among the free b'risians 
now seemtd hopeless he went back to' Utrecht. After Pepin’s death 
(16 Dec. 714) the quarrel between his sons enabled RaJbod to rtgain 
the part uf Frisia held by the Franks. The church had gained no real 
hold among the natives: Willibrord had left, the priests were put to 
Hight, and the land once more under the sway of a heathen king 
became hwthen too. It was now that Winfrid'came. 

Winfrid whs bom near Crediton (c. 680 ) of a noble Fjiglish family: 
after education first in a monusteiy at Ereter and then at Nutshall 
(Nntsall, Ncticy or Nunsling?) he was onlaincd, and employed in 
important affairs. But above the clahns of learning and the chance of 
a great career at home ho felt the niissionaty's call to the wild. From 
lanidoR he sailed to Frisia (716): here he stayed for part of a year 
until on the nutbreak of a Ftnnkish war he went bock to his \Vist- 
6^011 mnnasteiy. CJn the death of his old master Winbert the monks 
wislied to make him abbot, hut his future w'ork lay plain before him 
and he refus^ He sought letters of raniniciidation from Daniel, 
bUliup of Winchoter—a man of much learning and experience to 
whom B«le owed much informatiioii-'^d with thfuie (718) he went 
abroad again. But this time passing through Frankland he went to 
itonic, to visit the threshold of the Apostles. Here he saw Gregorv U, 
and from him he received as ^’Honifatins^ the religious priest"—the 
name by which he was henceforth known—a letter nf coiiinicnilatiDn 
(15 May 719). 'I’lic journey was n cnniinon one for an Englisliinan of 
tlw day, but Boniface with his strong wish for missionaiy work reached 
ftoiiic when the Papacy wa.s tunibig totvards plans of organisation. 
FurthemiDre between him and the Pope a friendship and even a fellow- 
ship began. 

Taking this new tine of organisation under jinpa] gutdanre Boniface 
went to Hiuringia, where tie iintiv^ in now seats, and presiied upon by 
Fnuiks and Saxons, had piirtly reoeiv^ and then aoon lost Christianity. 

Po win bock their leaders was Boniface's new task; the huid was 
disordered in [mlitics and religion alike; heathenism was founil side by 
side with Christianity of strange typ«. Fram Thuringia Bonifius 
started for the Frankiiih court, but on the way be heart) of Badbod’s 
death, which might make Frisia a more Ihiitrul field. Already IVilli- 
hrord, working like Boniface himself uihIct papal siuiction, hud been 
consecrated Archbishop of Utrecht, and to his help Jhndfaee now went. 
When after a three yeani’ stay Willibrurd would Itave hod him as 

' Par the imme see Loofe, Der Btinaait At Jpotfett dtr JMultchfn GMat 

jif. 023^1, tuid Hiuclf, i'-ff./l. I, p. 44» Q. 1. 
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coadjutar he plii^aded the papal command! he iiought leave to deprt 
and pa£.sc?d to Hes>e- ITiis was gronuii more nnworked than Thuringia, 
for the people had kept their ohkr seats and with them their old 
cu^toniH, hut it might link Saxony to the Frankifsh (Jhorch- So great 
was his succe^—thousandit being baptiiicd—tlvit be eould scron think of 
organising a bishopric. He iM>nt a report to Rome and in reply was 
called thither himself. On his wav he probably met^ Charles Martel, 
and at Uoiiie he I'onsecrated £St Andreday, or less probably 
725 ). At hiH eonsecnition lie took an oath mueb like that taken by 
the suburbicarion bishops, and thus pledged hiiuself to work as a 
bishop under papal direction. Hut by a significant chiinge the promise 
of fidelity to the tiastem Emperor was left out and its place taken by 
a proniUre to hold no intercourse with bishops w ho di!sot>eyed the canon.s 
to work against thorn and to dimounce them to the Pope. 'Phe new 
bihhnp ren^ived letters of commendation to all who coidd help his work 
in Germany and especially to ('harles MartcL Henceforth &[iiiiface 
could depend even more than liefore upoo papal direttiiin* help and 
sympdiiy: we find him, like St Augustine of Cftiiterbuir, sending 
diifieulties to Rome far decision, Aj^ he wa^ to build up a chuich 
which was suffering from Keltic di.Mordi-r and Frankiish negli^nce^ a 
collection of canonn w'os a natural papal gift to him, 

Boiilface now begins a new stage of his work, no longer as a mere 
missionary pioneer but rather as a missionary fitaleanian in the service 
of Rome. For his new plans and hia new oflice state support 
neotletL Racked by a letter from f-harlcs Martel, Btmiface went to 
Husfie to weld together tlie scattered links of his earlier work. Some 
twenty yeoiii later he wrote to Daniel of Winchester! ** Without the 
patromige of the Prince of the Franks I ani able neither to rule the 
I>eojjle of the church nor to defend’ the priests or deacons, the monks 
or nuns; and E am not poa'crfii] enough to hinder the very rites of the 
pagans and the aELcrilcgea of idols io Gemiany witliout hiri order ajid the 
dread of him." The boldness he sheweil in felling tlie sacred mik at 
Geisumr led the heathen to think their godn haii lo&t their power^ and 
from these successes in Boniface passed, to ThiiringifL In each 

district he founded schools of learning ami of Lniiniiig for hifi converts ^ 
Anianiihujg and Fribtlar io Hesse, E)hnlmfl‘ in ITiuringia: for women, 
Tauljcrbiscliofsheim, Kibdngen and Oclisenfurt, three foundations near 
the Maim These were founded before his oi^anisatioii of littvaria, and 
his favourite house Fuldu w’a.s i^j>ecLnlly plaiincil to foster HiriAlian 
civilisatieu and to be a inounstic model. "1711;+ side of BonifAK!!''^ work is 
somctim<^ overlookod in comparinHon witli ordering of dioceses, but 

^ Flsuck^ I. pp. a. 3 md 404 n. 1. 

* Ep^ 03, pi. 32y (lJillTinil?t)» The amiaHiipa of m ODD would 

miAp (ho eieu mor# empliaUc i# to the nei?d of state lupport (as iiij|rge«t«Nl 

by Browne, Skmt/ihv q/ Crmitumj p. 02). 
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the two were reallv complemcntim- : on th« itiQiiiLstic sMe he enterw^ 
into the heritjige of the Keitit- monks to whom, iihcii then; wns no 
'11^'’'? j irri^^ritv, he was hy no nii-AUs an enemy. 

At Stum, A Bavnriaii of his own training, ruled : iheie and else¬ 

where heJpera from England, some of them bound to Honlfnoe by ties of 
blood, and all by kinship in devotion, miide new homes for themselves: 

Willibald, Wiebert among the men: Liobn 
and WaJpurgis among the women* With England a lively inteirhanEe 
of letters wm kept up: some of his Engli.sh friends enmc ^t to him as 
tliey ^dually lost their kinsfolk by death, and others came be«iu.se of 
Uieir love for him. But in either case they helped to strengthen assoeia- 
tioqa which were of pniitical as well religious power, ftmiface 
iim^lf w^aa strong enough to award praise and Ijkme to English kings- 
he himself, his comrades and Ids work gave Kiidand booic hold unnn 
continental life. ^ 

On the death of Gregory 11 (11 Feb. 731) Gregory III succeeded, 
a tnie successor in liis care for Gemiany. When Boldface declared to 
him that tile burden of his growing work wan becoming too heavy, the 
answer was (73^) to make him Archbishop, alLhough wiih no 
denned province, so that he could the better call feUow-Iabourur> to his 
help. In the few follnwing yearn wc must probably place much of 
Boniface a work in furthering his foundations, and some of his iettem 
of the Itiue shew him tunicd to reatUng and study of ciiealions raised 
Ijy his i^sloml work. But about 735 we find him in Bavaria wliere 
once l^fore the duke llieodo and Gregory I Hind thought of a chureh 
orgamsiitioH in the interests both of diureh and duchy. Huebert was 
now duke under stricter Frankish suwerainty: little Imd lutlierto la-cn 
done and J iissau wna the only «e. In Bavaria Ihmifacc now tmsy-lled 
and taught But hjs third visit to Rome (probably 73fJ), causcil possibly 
by "iwi to take up once more liis old plans for J-'risia, now Hint 
the held of Germany was under cultivation, brought a year's break imd 
Boniface was a great Hgure both with tlie Bomaii.H and 
tlie hq Ki™tly hjici liis moowii ixxii bpivad. 

In Bavaria oBer Hqcbert’s death (probably 736) Odilo was placed 
duke, a niler of a different type, less ready to submit to Frankish 
a generous patron of the Church. To liavuria Boniface 
went (lay), and now lie takes a new position, that of legate of Rome* 
his appearance a.s legate- was followal by the meeting of a Synorl and 
a C IV,Sion of the duchy into four diocesei: IWu (where Vjvilu who 
had been eo^-crated at Rome remained), Regensburg, Sakbutg and 
h rcLsing. A li ttle later (741) we Hnd Itonifsce si niilnri y founding another 
group of three rfiucescs for Itc^^sc and Thurtiigia: Biirabiirg, riyir 
hntxlar, for Hehse, tViiryburg for southern and Erfurt for northern 

' The chans® !• *t«ii4£ly marked Jn the lelterv iboat Bavari.: we Aew 44 
■ad W {Dununler): notlrmn ejencera ncem, say* the I'ope of * 
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Thuringia. Zacharias i^^hu had now (3 l>ee. 741) succeeded Qte^ry HI 
conBmled this diviBion, although like his predecessor adsiiing caution 
against erecting too many sees and ao lowering the episcopal standard. 
But Botiiface^s personal inspiration found him able helpers: at Hliraburg 
an English man, Witta, was placed, and at IVurzburg another, Burehard^ 
entered upon the heritage of the Keltic Kilian. The proteeHun of 
Charles MnrteU even if not too eager, brd been of great ijtse; his death 
(22 ihit 741) brought about a change in ikmiface's work : henceforth it 
was to be for the whole of eastern Frankish territoiy* 

Carloman invited lk>nifare to come and hold a Syncxl in Austrasia: 
in this way diticipline^ which had been trampled under foot for some 
sixty could be restored. Boniface was here faced hy conditions 

such a:^ he had known in Bavaria. His work in Hesse had iJrtndy 
brought to him oppcisitioii from Frankish bishops. 

But among the Franks ehureh law was widely disregarded and 
Boniface found it hardt as he told Daniel of WinchefttcTj to keep the 
oath he had Mwom to the Hope. If he was to refrain altogetlier from 
intercourse with offending liiiiihops his w^ork w'ould be ini^jos^^ible. 'llierc 
w(w no weakening of his aUcgiance to the Pope, but a new ekmenit 
the Frankish State^ was now^ coming mure fully into his life and his plans. 
ITie most striking feature in BoiiifaceV career i^ tile way in which 
while never waiting for cireumstances he was tpuck to acijJC each 
cireumstance imd use it to the utmost good. He never lost sight of 
any work he had ever planned and liegun: if he turned aside for some 
pressing need he w'ove that special w'ork into liis jgeneml plaiit and with 
each new' field his outlook broadened- 

The new' pope Zacharias was a Greek from Calabria, a man of 
mildness and yet of diplomatic skill: hSs lone towards Boniface was 
somew hat more commonding than that used by previous pOjMr^, and Bic 
explanation may be found in bis policy towards tile Fntnks, against 
whom he for a time played off the Bavarians and lA>mbard». CJdilo of 
Bavaria had probably encouraged Grifo in his revolt against Curloniaii and 
Fcpiiij and aJterwarAa he began a movement for independence. A pafud 
envoy fs ssaid to have ordcrwl a Frankish army to leave his land\ 
but thw did not hinder the defeat of the Bavarian duke. Hie Nordgau 
was separated from his duchy and joiuetl to Austrasia. Neuburg on 
the Danube became—possibly through soine adaptation of (.Klilo's plans 
—a new bishopric and remained so for some two generations. Eichstddt, 
where a monjwtcry had already been fooirded, was made the acat of 
another hL^hopric for a population of mixed descent. 

'Fhe projwtcd Cmmcil for Auatrasia met in a place unknown 
(21 April 742)% and bc^gan the work of reorganisation. Bishopji were to 

^ Hntl^kill, her IrriHidgrtf YU. pp. 100 f ■ndHauck^ r. p. 533. 

* The date its dtuputeil Early in T 42 Menis moat ^ Hatiek^ K.G.B. 

L pp. 5lH Tc 5 Knd D- >3 t tOfOiiq Loofs who lirntra it 740- 
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be coasecnitwi for cities m\d over tliciti was to be Mit the art-hbiithtip 
Bonifiuxs of St Peter: councils were to meet yearly: 

the moral ^itandard of the pnesthfiodl to be raiikedi and the priests 
Were to be subject to the b 1 ^^hops; bisliop;^ cir priests who were not 
knowu were not to be allowed to mimster aaxl heathen customs were to 

put away. In the plaot given to Boniface it Is best to see a restom^ 
tioiii of the nictropoiitani systendj and that thi^ was made by roval power 
is flignlficantr Not only the liisliopa of the older and more settled part 
of Ihe realm Cologne and Stmjssburg^ but also those of Wiirjsbujg:s 
Kidvstadl, Blimbnrg and bJrfiirt, were invited to the Coiindl. To carry 
out the retomiH laiil down was the work of Boniface. In the next two 
years tnany new bishops were appointed, and (I March 74,iJ a i^jcond 
Synod met at I'jstinne^^ and herCi by the ansend^ly of hinhopK and IcEidiiig 
laymen, the decrees of 742 were confirmed. In 7+4 (2 Man-h) a Synod 
for Neustna met at Sowsnns. and a new drganis 4 itiou followed for PcpinVi 
realm also. The archbishoprics of Rheims, lloucn and Sens were to lie 
rwtoredfl and Boiuface, who had acted in close friendly if not o^clal touch 
wJtli Pc pill > a^ked the Pope to send three palls for them. But before 
Zoclumas replied f522 .Juno 744) spine change w'jls niailc in the plans and 
Grtmo of Rouen alone wa,s to have the pall. This change and some 
freeihim in Boiiifiu^e’s criticism of pupa] feoi and Uoinan custtini« made 
the Pope ft little angiy, but we find him none the loss (I May T4tt) 
commejidirig lionifm^ bis brotherT, arebbiKhop, legHte of tlie ilolv See 
and penmnal ruprcficntative" to the biNhopa—escpn-i^dy named—of both 
the cfLstem and western Franks. And iii an earrlicr letter (S Nov. 74+) 
Zftckrtriiis oven extended the right of free preaching in the pruviiicc of 
Bavaria which wha granted by his pretlccessor. ** And not utilv for 
Bavaria, but for the whole pro vince of t hti Gauls" he was to uw the 
oiBce of preaching laid upon him by the Fopc for reformation and 
etLificatiDn+ 

Tlie original plan W'as for BoiijfD4x: to be Archbishop of Cologne^ and 
ill t\m piisition wield even greater power. To this the Pope bail agreed. 
But when Gewilip was rightly depo^!^ frem Mainz, Carloman and Pepin 
(pei'hap led by enemies of Boniface nt t^urt) appointed Boniface biis 
successor, and so the sim! of ^lainz (which beerstne im orchbifihopric in 
780) as held by a legate and niKistle gzJned a new renow'n. Cologne 
which had probably been an archbishopric in the hixth century bccHiiie 
such again in 785, but the jealousy between tlie two great eiliW lingered 
on, fuid echoes even in the letters of Gregory \'II. 

In the spring of 747 EcmifEice held his last Synod: one wish of his 
was Hitistied when the biahtips there met decreed Bitir fidelity to Home. 
Ill the way of reform much had already been done: sonii: unworthy 

* flera again ii a dieficulty of date 74:J or 744 Hahn, JahrLmh, liic. xtv. 
t rvD'Ird Hnuck for 
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pricstj^ hrtd been coiideinnrf both hy the Frank-s and at Home (74-5)! thi?i 
lafit Synod not onlv regulated metropolitiiJi rightfl bnl alfio tlie disieipUne 
over priests^ It h clear that the power of the FrankSi^b princes over 
the Church counted for much, probably for more than is often alloweil. 
ikmifnec hud gained both inspiration and esperience not only at Home 
but in Englnjid before, and he cannot be regarded as a mere einii^sary 
of Hoinan power extending it over a cburdi free until his day% The 
power of the State was but little affected by the recugnitioti of Hotne, 
yet Boniface had bronght about a union between the two: lie did it w^itb 
fidelity towards both, but he was the slave of neittier. 

'Hie anointing of Pepin, after Carloman had withdrawn to a (loinon 
niona^ttn, is told elsewhere: it took place, 752, under Homan ^jaiiction 
and hy the hand of Boniface. But there nii reason to make Buniface 
tlie outJiOT or inspirer of the deed j he was merely the agents 

'Fhe old miui, weary with work and tonging to rest in the gnive at 
his beloved Fulda, was prepaiing for death: tlie consecration of Lul as 
his coadjutor, and then, by p^tpjd leave, lo be his successor, was a sign of 
the coming end. When tVilda^ by an act uziitsual in the Frnnkisli 
L'hurch^, waa placed directly under the Pope, it waa a sign of tlie great 
apostle'Ti withdri%wai- He wan going back to the dream of bis earlier 
yeAX6. He would go to Frwia, which had never been far from his 
thoughhe But he knew he was going to his death, fur he beudi! tile 
(aithful Lul send aliUig with him his shroud packed in his boi^ of hookbi. 
Lul was to carry out to a perfect end the work in ^ITiuriugia, which tlie 
Saxons liad lately liarried, and ho was to Hnish tiic partly built church 
at Fulda, In 7^ Boniface left, and for two years he worked aniuiig 
the water-bound washes of the Zuidentee: when (5 June 754) he was 
at Dtx.kujii awaiting converls whu were to lie contirmed a band uf iMivagc:^ 
attacked him and his followers: they were all slain: the IhkiLs lie had 
with him were found and taken to l’\dda, and tJiitlier al?iu, after 
Mime time at L^trecht, wa^ awried the body of the saint himself: there 
in the hcjiise uf his found in g, near the middle of his vast lie Id of 
toil, the great hero lay at rest* He had done niuch to bind together 
A growing world and to direct its w ays* His letters, wnth their eager 
interest in the jiast, with their requeahi for book.^, the Scriptun.^, 
comtiicniaricsi paH^—even |jiirticlcsi—of the many works of Bude, with 
thdr Latin ven^, traced the outlinea of medieval learning, and opened 
up chan neb along w hich medieval seholarslnp waa long to flow* 'Fhe 
many activitiei^ of his busy life most not hide his great serv ices lo learning. 
Soiiietiines when “the vineyard he liad dug brought forth only wilil 
gra|)es,’^ and disiippuititiiients from liaJf-hcatlicii converts and whully 
unworthy prie.vts catne tliick upon him, he ttnmed to study for rest and 

^ EkhtiifAM luked for thiu ^rivilrge. papal g^nuit^ uid Uie euati.rtfiiaticibi^ 

tiTD jUiWe doubttHl^ hut tlie i^UDStious jue di^enDt- tor the Intter see Ctuip. eviu. 

p, cei. 

cn, xvi(ii). 
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peace. Even when he vem ** ati old nmn bulTetecit hy the wnve« of the 
German sea,’’ and from dimness of eye could not read the fimall ninnmg 
hand of the day, he w'rote to England for clearly written bcHikSi His 
connexion with England meant much, and when he died Archbishop 
Culhbert wrote to Lul that an English sjTiod “lovingly placed him 

among the splendid and glorious doctors of the and along “ with 

blessed Gr^ory and Augustine liad taken him for their patron aainL^ 
Ti^e greatness of his work was seen even more in ibi endurance than 
in ib* variety or its extent. He had vbioms of what he was to do, 
and he also saw the lines upon which aiune it could be done^ The 
Frankish Empire, the papal supremacy, moniistic foundatiDns, ecclesi¬ 
astical organisation, weM perhaps the four greatei^t features of the 
medieval world. Each of these was built up by Aoiuface into the 

work of his life. He must have seen what each of them would be aiwl 

would accompliBh. But his far-sigbtedness, his etitbusioym and his wisdom 
cannot fnlly tLvploin all he did and all he wa^. Fur that wo niiL^t go to 
his letters: in them we see his power of friendship, his command of 
detaiL and his breadth of view. In them we sec how the great maji 
grew with the very greatness of his work, niitil the young Englishman 
with the zeal of his nation's new-found faith upon him became the 
shaper of the mighty German West. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ENGLAND (to c. BOO) AND ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 

It b not fiurprising that the VcneniblE Bede, bein^ a Northumbrian, 
in hia Ecelcaiaaticol Hib~toiT cumpletcd abciiit 751^ rm-c hurtdnEcl 
veara after the conversion uf Northunibrin tti Chri^t^aldty, ahnuld regard 
Edwin of l^ira, the king who hmi brtiught about tho diangCt oa alnrmat 
tlie gTOitest English prince of tlie seventh tedtuj^% In Iris |)flgcs Edwin 
appears m the hfUi Knglnth king who hnd won renown by Ciitabliahing 
an i-ffective tjnperium over his neighbanrs^ bnth English and British, 
and the same view of Jinn is repeated in the Anglo-iwis^on tliroiiirlc 
written two hundred yearn later, w hich shews that ninth i-entury tradition 
reckoned liinl AS the fifth " BretwaJeJa,"^ a title which seems to cuciui 
“the wide-ruler^ or over-king* ITie actual achievc-ments of Edwin's 
reign, w'hicli began in 617 after the defeat of Aethclfrith of Betti icia 
by llacdwaJd of East Anglia at the battle of the Idle^ shew that the 
title wius not tin merited; for be U credited w^Hh subjecting the L&le 
of jMari to bis rule, conquering Anglesey from the king of Gwynedd 
or North Wales, uTine^diig the Southtimbriafi district of Lindsey aixl tlie 
yet British district of l^met in South Yorkshire, and cveu nswertitig 
himself idong the Thame* and waging successful w^ar with the West 
SoJ^ons^ The only English kingdom, iiccordiug to Bede, which did not 
Ixtw to hioir wuf; Kent, the borne of bis queen wbo had induced him to 
adopt tniristianitv. His power, however, if striking, wa* really prccamous, 
and his l^aptism iJi soon brought about political difbcultie#. Other 
kings hail recognised his sy^ierainty so long as he apptaixd as the 
champion of the English against their fo©s, but kis desertion of Wodan 
mode the more conservative of them native, 

'Ihe leader of the discontented was Petida, the chief of the iMercimiH 
in the Trent valley, imd of the Wretxiensaete or dwellers by the 
Wrekiii, w ho had settled along the upper Severn and were fast spreading 
south into lltnefordshite. Fetida first made his name in 6S8 by a suc¬ 
cessful attack on the folk called Hwicce, the branch of the IVcst Saxons 
who had fixed their Keats on the upper tributaries of the IliHincSi, on the 
Worcestershire Avon and along the lower Severn* A victory at Ciren^ 
oester made these districts tributarv to Mctcia and doubled Penda's 
power* whereupon he came forward as the claim pi on of the old national 
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religion atid quickly foimil bimself supported by all thoHc wwrion?, who 
Imted th(f new-fiuig1c.<d resLictioiis which tile ClmstLcm nii^ionftrii'A 
tlireatcncd to tin pose in the matters of marriHgiu and private vengoance, 
Tlie attitude of tlie heatheu cliieftoJos, wlio pruhablv iictisl ojf priests for 
their sevenU districts and thciusielves sacriilctid and collected temple 
tolls from their Uf^enien, like the Icelandic fiodta of a later timef is not 
dcpicUsd at all clearly by liede* who had little interuiit in heathen 
institutioiiK, but we can gain a fair idea of the shape which their 
anta^iiism most have taken if we read the “Chiistiie Snga,“ which 
describes a similar stiuggle between Christ and Wodun in the northern 
island three hundred and lifly years later*. 

The first folk actually to rise against Edwin's influence were the East 
Angles, wlio slew their king Eorpwald for accepting bapliam j but tlie 
real crias came in 633, when Eendn joined forces with Cadwalloti, king 
of Gwynedd, Edwin’s chief British enen'v. The rival armies met on the 
holders of Metvia and Dcira so me where near Doncaster in the woodlands 
called Heathlield, nilh the result that Edwin’s army a'os dtsostronsly 
routed and the “Bretwalda’’ himself skin, 

'I’his light in Heathiield made the fortune of Jlcrcia, The Dciran 
aupremacy not only disappeared but Bemicia and Deim again fcll apirt 
and their leading men apostatised. Cadwallon, taiger to regain Uie 
North for the British, occupied Vork, and this forced PauUnuB with 
Edwin’s cfueen to flee to Kent, Penda mean time stuped into Edwin's 
pl^ as leading king, a fact not cmphiislsed by Bede hctau.se nf ll}ia 
princes hostility to Christianity, and created an enlarged Mereia, 
Htretching right across England from the Humber and the Wash on the 
cast to Chester and f Icreford on the wcsL 

The provinces of this enlarged state seem to be set out for us in the 
fiRt section of the so-called ‘"TriJwI Ilidage,'" a Merdan docuinent com¬ 
piled apparently some fifty yearn later for Penda’s sutressora for revenue 
purjKises. Tills hidage, or schedule of ossesaments, indicate^ that “ that 
which was first eaVled Mercia" comprised in iidditioii to the two iMerfian 
dklficia, north and south of tlm Trent, eix depndent •‘mai^hs’’ or 
chieftaincies, namely (1) the knd of the Wreoeensaete, now Shropshire 
a ith iJorts of HerefortLshire, (3) M’estema, a somewhat vague espreasion 
which apparcntlv refere to the plain of Cheshire nud South Ijmtashire, 

(3) the land of the Peesaete, the dwelkrsi round tlie Peak and Shefileld, 

(4) the land of ill met, which liotl its centre:'at Loides= (Ledslone near 
Pontefract) where tile rootl from I^ndoii to York crossed the river 

I VlgrilaTOJi viA Ynrk Powell, Origitmii Ij/AtruHeee, t. pp, 30b- 12 , 37o-4i'» 

* I^tdrj, lijis iisttftUy W Idpiitifiod with brads, but this ignorw lha fact that 
inJfKte WM an unimportant village, divided lostween aevaii aiiiall tnaimrs, 

wbv^ Lftlslijfio with Hippo* at the important crossing of the Aire ww the 
of the tarl and the mart ostensivo lap niAnor of the Klniei dislricL (Uomwdejr, 
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Ain? And whtclii reiii.'hi?d north tq the Wharfc* (5^ Lindsey ^ith the land 
of Heatktield, and (6) the settlements of the North and South Gynipe;^ 
comprising the feiilandsuf Hoikiid and the Isle of Ely, perhaps detached 
from Efitst Anglia, Over these miiegths^ a.s well as in the Mercian 
hciErielands the victorious Pendn ruled hing; but his iadueaoe was 
also panizuQuiit over the sub-kingdom of the Hadece in Worceatershlre 
And Gloucestershire and over the territories oi::cupied by the Mlddje 
Angles (Bede's Mcditerrwm) in NortliAiiiptoiishire^ DedFoTxi^hire 

and Huntingdonshire, 'i'hese ktter he fomicd into a second sut^-kingdoni 
and entruHied to lu-s son Pcada 

The cent 1*0 of the realm thus coii^stituted was at Tam worth on the 
W'a tling Street, And it is clear that;, if iU parts could only hdd together, 
the new state from its central situation was in a far better pos^itioii for 
gaining supremacy over all EnglaDct tlian Northumbriia had been. The 
struggle, how'ever* w as by no means over j for it was- not long before the 
Northunifarian dynasty reouveied front its eclipse and mode a determined 
effort to undo Pcjida’s work. 

Tile new Northumbriim It^er was (Xswald, one of the sons of 
Aethelfrith of Beniicia w^ho hod been entiled wlien Edwin of Deira won 
his kingdom. This prinoe seized the opportnnity afforded by Edwin^s 
death to return to Bemicia^ and in 635 signally defeated CadwaUoii at 
Heavenheld near [lexham on the Roman Wjdl. Upon tlii^i he was aide 
not only to reunite Deira to Bemicia, hut being a zealous CiirLStioji to 
begin the reconversion of iioth districts* To effect thb he Called to hi^ 
nidt not the exiled Faulinus, but a band of Irish-Scot niissiunarietji f^m 
the renow^ned monastery of Iona on the W€!st coast of Scotland where he 
hial himself leamt Christianity, when in exile, ^I'he struggle between 
Uie adherents of Christ and Wodaii was thus again renewed* but this time 
not under the auspiees of Rome; for the Scots wem quite independent 
of the Papiey and hod their awn traditions and a pccuJiAr organisation. 

The leader of the new nn^Nion to Ikmiria waa Aldan (corret lly Aedan), 
whom Oj^wald established, not at York amid Homan burtouudings^ but 
on the island of Lindtsfame in the North Sea* hard by Bumhurough, 
the Heniician capital, llie detailed story of this second attempt to 
Cliristianisc Northumbria will be found ebewhetu; its effect on the newdy 
fortiied Merrian kingftom is whiit now c^oncems us; ftir <}sw^lkh as a 
clianipion of Christ, was lamnd to attack Pendai even if he hat] not also 
felt it hia duty to rt^gain for NoribumbriA its l<i*tt poUti^^l supremoey. 

Ill this enterprisie Oswald vem not lung withuutAllies. ^Thenuineroun 
petty rhiefs, whom Fcnda had subdutd, were natutrolly not very heartily 
on his side. Any overlorcb even one who Aulheml tn the ohl religion* 
was distaatcful to them* and this mode U tosy tu Mtir up rebek. ElsuIiu, 
notwitkstaridtng Fetidfl’'H oppusitiun* C'hristiariity was making headway 
all ruiinil hioit in East Anglia under Anna wViu was crownei] king in 
fipite of iL victorious A Mercian invasion* and in Wessex under Cyntgila 
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vha WHS converted about tliiri time by an Italian iiiisniuiinry, tihiined 
Birin Lui, 

Th^ tiro folk-kings necKs&arily ()?twa]crB allies^ and if we are 
to believe Bede, even accepted him ha their uverlonL At any rate 
Oawajd encoLirnged Cynegilfl to set tip Biriniia hs bishop of the W^^At 
Saxons with his at l^rchester a few mileA below Oxford on the 
upper 'niames, and waB liimself present aa sponsDr when CynegilfG tv an 
baptised. By 640 the allied prince^ were dearly pressing Penda IranU 
for Onwnld wa^ able to regain Elinet and LiiatAey and collect \m forces 
for an attack on the efistriet of “Westema'" rotnid Chester. But hcre» 
m it proved, tlie i'hri&tian elianipion ovcT-ruached himself. In this 
quarter Penda could rely on British help and probably wan joinerl by 
Cadwahuler uf Gwynedd- At any mte in he faced Oswald in the 
nurtli'eoMt eonier of Shropi^hire at Lhe foot of the WeUh liills in the 
wiKxlLiiidA cEklletl MiLscrhelci, AiitJ heir Oswald was slain and his annv 
destroyecL Petidii had hit body tiiulilated^ but tradition says that his 
hetu) was stib!^|uenlly buricnl at Liridi}<ifanie, while bis arms and his 
hand:! wito preftr^rved at Bandxiroiigh as precious relies of the fight with 
heathendom. IJiter he was canonised as St Dswahl, 'Hie W'd.sh too 
preserved his memory, cailling the site of the hattk Crwss Oswallt, while 
the English called it O^swestry- 

'Phe same results follow eel from the disaster in Maserheld oa from 
Pklwiirs disaster in Heath Held. Beniicia and lleira ngain ]lnrtcd com¬ 
pany, this time for thirteen years, while Penda retained hU pi;isition ua 
lending king. North ninbria how^ever did not go Imek to hcatlnmdoin, 
though Peuda ravngtd it as far Bmnlwrough. The Irish missionar^cai 
httd obtjuned too great tt hold on the pet^ple to lie reptHliated^and Aidan 
did not think of abandoning his Huek. Eri Wessex heathenism liaii 
greater suect^s«> (!yncgils died in 64ii, and his son Coenwalcht ^ho had 
inarrietl Peiida^s daughter, sitceeeded and practised heathen rites. But 
even here Birinus SfOenis tc^ liave mainiained a roi:itholct At any rate 
Coenwalch ftoon quarrelled with Penda, and Hewing for refuge to Anna cd' 
East Anglia vpoa shortly afterwarda beptisecl by Fdis, the iiussioiiEkrv 
bishop of Uunwieh, Penda, indeed, os the years went by, must gradu¬ 
ally liiivc realrsed that in spite of his victories he was lighting against the 
inevitable* In 64tl CWnwjdchip iiiiled by his kinsman Cuthrech retumeil 
to We-ssex and ojienly proclaimed Idm^tf a Christian, PeodEi, too, who 
had been set over the Midland Angles was al.*iO found among the converts, 
while inissmnarica from Lindisfarue beaded by Cedd, lUi Englishman, 
were invited into Essex by the local chiefs, who had remained henthens 
ever since the expulsion of Hinhop Mellitus in GlT. 

iTHi prime mover in all thU was (htwy^ Ckwalci^s younger brother, 
who after MaserHeld bad bcconie king of Ik^nikk and who in 651 tried 
to regain Ihiira as wdl, by putting to death Oswiti, a chieftain who was 
rilling that district with the support of Penda. In tliia he ditl not succeed^ 
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but it bi^mldu^ a n•l^w ^intg^l^r in which hi^athendum had once mone to 
fight far it^ cxUtcACC?. Penda t\s iissual met the danger with vigour. In 
(^4 he made & savage attaek on Elast Anglia and sl^w Anna, and the 
year following collected all his strength to march a^inatOswy, At first 
Oswy oHcrtd inbute, but Peinlu refused nil temiti. IIis levie*^ we are 
told, were orgniiised under thirty different chiefs and included contin¬ 
gents fttJia Walejt, East Anglia and Deira. <Jsw'y^s forces in comparison 
Were far inferior, btit they had the belter spirit, some of Fenrla^s allies 
being luUfdiwirlcd and ^inie actually treacherous. The eollhiion tooli 
plac'e at the fard of the ^Vi nwaetl, apparently a stream holt-way between 
Doncaster and l^edatonc. Here in the district of the Elmetsaete 
PendaV life-long good fortune deserted him. The Deirans would not 
fight for him, one of the Webh rontingenh^ took to Hight, and in the 
end Penda himself fell together with the king whom he had recently B»et 
up in East Anglia and many of his other vassals. 

Oswy's somewhat iiiiCKpei'teil victory not only gave him great prestige, 
hut was decisive for the religioi^ destiny of the English. Sussex and 
much of Wessex ajid Mercia wem still heathen, and Cedd’s mission to the 
men of llssex and Middle Anglia hail still nnich work to do: but from 
thijp time oiiwardK active hcjdhen rtwistatice was at an end, for Feajda the 
heir to Mercia alreiidy stood for f'hrJsitbinity, mi Itad married Oswy’s 
daughter. It nmst not be thought that Penda s career had lieeti in 
vain. He laid fnile[i<r it true, to iiiaintain the old religion^ but the 
Mercriflii State which he hml evolved out of a congeries of tiny tribes, 
WHS destiriiil to prove permanent, and in spile of Oswy’s momentary^ 
triumph aooti shewed itr^elf able to resiMt all efforts tc^ bring about its 
dismemberment. It remainef) in fact the leading factor in English 
politics for the next hundred and fifty years. 

It in ay lie well at this point to glance at the chief changes from the 
social and politicnl point of view, which each English Irihe underwent 
as 50011 as its ImilerH disi-arded heathen bill. The must far-reaching 
elxoiige of alb t« tlie intruduetion uf a higher niom! standards b 
clearly tiie riire m mch kingdom of a sniall class who could read anti 
wiite mid who Ind some knuwletlge of MixlitcrmneoJi civilisation. The 
English of all nuiks, as pagansp must have lived altnost without writing. 
They were iiiilecd HctjUainted with the Runic alphabet and used it for 
mottoes on weajmns and coins, for reconling names on tunes, and 

now' mid again fur secret messngia; but this method uf writing was 
altogether useless for the ordinary neeflM of civilisation. Here and there, 
tiMi^ t litre may have been court haitLi^ who mav have been capable of 
iieafling for the kings in the lloinJiii alphalxtt, but the ordiiuuy 

chief knew nothing of writing and put nothing oti reeoril+ Everything 
that ncetknl to be remendiered had to tn? put in Uie form of rhythinic 
verses sttitalde for clmnting to the harp, and all the laws and cuiftuuis 

uf the tribes w'ere handed down urallv by tins niethofl. All thix now 
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began to ehaiige. WTieftver the iiimionariesi camif, they brought the 
Kojiiao alphabet ith them and iv«i« ready to ventt dovm and record^ 
at firtit of cotirse iti Latinj but after a few yeats in the %'emHcoki- fdsiOf 
not only aeicoinib of of importance but ever)-day bargain? and 

contrachi. Tlie new learning might be meagre, and the class uf writers 
a i^iiiall one, but a new epoch had begun. A book ceased to n^'an a 
tJiblct of beech word mid became a book of paR^^menti and hereafter 
there vra^ a new leaven ceaselessly at work making for social progrefis. 

Hardly less importAnt politioolly was the new division Jict up between 
clergy and laity, a dJstiiictioi] which dominates aU later periods, and 
w'hich intrixluett] a dualism ibto the framework of government and 
society which u now difiicult to apprehend in all ibi subtle bearings^ 
The new class of clergy* the godmnd estate oppos'd to the icaniM- 
amd or Uity, did not merely step into the of the priests of 

heathen days^ As already sugges^ted the heatlien priests for the mo^ 
prirt had tiot been a cla^^s ap^, butr like the lat^ fAnJut of tcelaiuli 
Were probably leading landowneni who acted the part of chieftains, 
judges and priefibi combinc<i, and enjoyed the Hght of cundnctiiig 
the sacriHces on national feast-day^ an iiereditaiy ofEce appenrlant 
to thuir efitat«Jv l1ic efljhcea, which ^lerved it? temples, if they 
were like the Icelandic had not been buildings solely devoted to 
religious usea, but were attached to the big halls iif the chieftainh used 
eqL4^ly for social puqH>5e£, so that a sacrifice and a hiiiujiie! wei^ easily 
merged together. 

^rhe new order of cleigy^ on the other hand, from the DutsL>t did 
everything they could to mark olT their position from that of the 
heathen priests, a^fse^t.^^g thcnisielvcft to bo a caste ap^art^ superior to 
the lay classes and fenced about by special sanctions definitely recognised 
by the law. And tliis in itself Icfl to further develupnients^ ctiuisiag the 
bishops to be ever urging on the kings the necessity of rctiiording jii 
writing what the rights were which the clerg)’ were to erijoy, and hv 
whiii fine? and piiiii?hment» their teaching was to be made efi^'ctlve and 
their privileges guanied. It thus came about not only tliat the laws 
were iiiatcriallY supplennmtcd but that the amcndtnctibs were put into 
writing* a step forwanl in the path of civilisation of the utmost 
imjJorUnce. It is true that only one mnendtng code^ that for Kent, 
issued by King Aethclberbt, ia now extant which dates from the 
fii>t advent of the missionaries, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that siniilar codes must a|j«j have been written down at nnv rate for 
Northumbria and East Anglia, ns withnut them the position of the 
clergv\ w itli no tradition to appeaL to, could not tuvve txifn made scHmro 
or their viewsi on morality eo forced. 

In considering these changes in the laws, it would be unjust to 
suppose that the work of the bishops wai, mainly directed to securing 
llie status of their ow n oiifJer* It would be truer to maintain thut their 
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njfTirt were revDlutiormry in every direction. Hero, how^vcTi only two 
further pointii can be touched on* 

I’he firat ir^ the solvent effect produced by their leaching on the 
dcx:trinei so fundatnentaJ to all undvilised iiien:i of the solidarity of the 
group of blcNjd rclntiona. Among the Englis^h^ as amuiig all primitive 
races, the individual in aQ bis rolationa in life wa^i in the eyes of the law 
not BO much an independent unit as one of a group of kinsmen. 1 bis 
group the English called a (though they also used this 

expresBiou for a tribe), and those who used Eatin a or 

wgTuitto. Any attack made on a free man counted as an attack on 
the maegth to which he belonged aiid might be nsented and avenged 
by the whole body of Fno^firf or kinsmen- Conversely^ if a free man 
did any wrong to another he and his kin hjid to fear the vengeance of 
all the luetidicrs of the injured man^s mutgth, HeiK-o there arose 
everyw'hero a constant succession of bloodfcuds {fr!idk*\ and acts of 
violence hatl the most far-reaching consecjuences lasting .sometimes for 
generations, H-S one branch of the nmtgih after anutber took up the 
feui Obviously this doctrine was most disaslroufi to peace and progress 
and exacliv the reverM! of all Christi*m teaching w'itb its ininistence on 
mutual furlicararice nod on tlic responsibility of each individual for his 
own aebs. 'rhe advent of the new faith accordingly set in train a 
movement which, bit by bit, if slowlys broke down the idea of the 
mutually responsible group of kinsmen^ or at any rate so altered it 
to limit its oi>emtions to useful police purposes only* 

Secondly, with the change of faith, eaine tlic introduction of the 
English kiiig^ to new ideals of wlmt a date should bo and of the port 
a king should play. To missionaries coining from Italy or Gaul, the 
minute di^triebt ruled by the so-callod kings'^ can hardly have seemed 
true states at all. To men familiar with the Merovingian lards^ with 
Australia, Neustria or Burgundy, or even with the Lombard duchies in 
Italy\ ft state meant an extensive tcrritoiyi often many hundreds uf miles 
in length and breadth^ in which the king daimixi aulocratic powers and 
Icgislftteil and impo^^l bixes at will. Friiiii the drst then, the clergy 
thought £j:igland ought to be treated os ii whokj and looked forwartl to 
a coalescence of the tribc«. Any folk-king t^trong enough to Kubject 
his fellows, any Brulwalda or over-king liad their sympathy ; tor frtiai 
such king^ alone could they expect mlerjuale prutectioii and endow men Is, 
A folk-king, say of West Kent, whose kingdom waa so liny that a days 
ride in Juiy direction would bring him to aimtlier kingdom, could not 
affuivl to give them landcil cstatci i but a ** Btotw^aldu ^ like Edwin or 
Penda emuld:, especially as he had the esiatis of his under-kings to draw 
ORh Inevitably then, if unconscioLiMly, the clergy Btood for fewer^ and 
larger kingdoms and instilled into the minds of victorioua kings ideas 
whicli may be ealbd imperial,” encouraging those who gained an 
imperium both to legisiato for and to tax their people after liie 
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fashion of the CafEsai^, and at the name time them the niethoclif 

by whieli pennanent unity might t» 

Perhaps the niont important piliticaJ help they cimld give in this 
clitiartian was in working out orderly >yst€MiL‘« for the nssessnient and 
rolleetion of tributes* In the Itonmn Empire before its fall the 
machinery of taxation Iwl been highly elabomted^ »ud it had been 
found that the bfst way to niir^n a Jand tax won hy it on an 

artiiiriiit partition of the territory to be taxed into a nnniber of ecjuallv 
a^iiicssed yubtlivisionj^. Each of these districts formed ii unit of taxation 
and each runiishu] aii otpifd proportion of any tax, though at the j^aine 
time they might vary largely in arc'^ according m their soil %Tiricd in 
fei^lity and their population in demiitv* On tlic t'ontinent, systems of 
this kirici had never liecn eritirciiy foigotten, at any rate not by the dergy ; 
and so it is not surprising to find tliat almost iiiimediately after the iulvcmt 
of the iiiis?donaries something of this kindi if only in a very rough iinrl 
ready fnmi, begins to be traceable iti Enghim! in the nhape of the so- 
called *^ hide,” whieh k the term applied to equally taxetl units of land* 
Our main cridenre for this, if Mrantyf is sniHicient^ and consbts in 
those passages in Bode^s history, relating to events that took plaev in 
the middle of the i?evenlli century^ in which lie ban oecaKion tci conqiam 
different districts one with another. Aa ho wnilo in Latin he due^ not 
indeed use the vemneuW tenii kigid^ later latinLsed into hidu^ but a 
circumlocution* speaking of the Irrra imhijf Jbmdinez but this term k 
always found in English translations of his works transkted bv hi^id^ 
and so them is no doubt tliat the two were equivalent. In |ias.siiges 
distriebi are before us os reckoned at so many hides; and tliese hidci 
cannot be units of actual area, m the districts arc rt!way.i( i^poken of os 
e^ontaining a round number of unib$, and further the number of unihi 
given to them <loes not vary ns their actual size* of the hidoget 

given by Bede aliH> have the further pcciilinrily of being baw^rl on a unit 
of 13B, l>ut thk ceases to be remarkable* in on artitidal oii^^iiieiit 
Ncheme* when We rcinemljcr that the English did not reckon by units 
of lOlt lOOQ and 10,000, biit like idl the Germans by the mom pmeticoi* 
because mom readily divisihlct units of iSiO, iSiOO, mid 1^000, using 
what Ls a “^''long hundred’^ of sis scott rather llian the Roman 

himdR-^l of five piCDre+ We are told* for instance, by Bede tliat the 
\lcrc?ian homeland* in the valley of the I’rcnt, was mckoned at 1S,000 
hides, Angk^sey at 960* the Isle of Man at rtbout 300, 'Hianet at 
fiOO and the Isle of Wight at 1200. Similarly after the buttle of 
the VVinwai;d+ (_)swy niake?^ a thank-offering and devotes i£0 hidea to 
the Churchy and this appears to liave been mjnle up of a dozen sciiltercfdi 
eataten, eni:h rcckotie<l at 10 hides* lids ei idence is further backLo;! up 
by the fiocument nl^dy aJIudcil to* the so-called Tribal Miduge which 
5-sta b..fnfe ua many more district and assigns to each a round nuiidjer 
of hides. For this Ikt* when analysed* k found* if allowance be mode 
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far ft comiption of the test, to 1 m? built up of grouji^ of distncLs 

each (^t>up l)eing Ht ft multiple of iJij.OOll' hides- turtlieir, bo ^ 

ill Bede fiiid in the UVihal Hkl^^ and ftliio in the “ Stmg of Beowul^Fr 
ail Eiii:r]hh epic thtd elates from the ^^venth century, we hear of other 
districts rtK^sLd ftt TOOUhides^ exniii pies arc Susses, b^sex, WiMceiisnete 
luid Lind,-«!V+ At lirst this secuifi to clash w'itJi the 13^000 unit, but we get 
from Hede an esplanation when he tells how Sorth Morel a was reckoned 
at imi hides juid South Mereift at 5000. thus shewing how a 1H,000 
hide unit might be divided into approximately, but not exactly, equal 
niuieties. All this evidence too clearly shews that these assessments 
were arrived at, not from the bfittom by beginning with the assessmeut 
of vilhiges^ but from the tt>p by assigning iwiits of IS^OOO hides to lar^ 
districts mid petty kingtlonin and hubscfiuently apportioning the hidte 
to the various «niipoiicnt sLib-dislricta, The introduction of 
elaborate system, though it owetl «oniethiT^ to prior niilitATj orgminai- 
ticin, must, one wcmUl infer, have been largely the work of the clergyt 
ns it couki onlv liavc been planned by mcji of education with views as 
to nnifiirniitv ani.1 sonic aciputinliiiice with continental tradition* Tht 
clergy* too, proliably bencKted by it quite oa much as the kin^; for 
they too wanted to raiae tolh and chureh-scois imd had everything to 
gain by iK^ing able to distribute the burden on a definite plan. 

It ^jhlv ramains to be said that the mnin ieatures of tliis system, 
when onev introdoeod, ramained In force throughout the Anglo-Sax«Ti 
period, and continued for fuur hundreil yeara to lie the biesis on which 
military and fiscal ohligations were distributed, though the fliJtiuil 
assessments of particular dlstriets were from time to time mmilfied to 
snit changed condilionJ*. The unit of 1^00 hides for example was still 
an iniuorhmt feature of English organisation at the date of the Nonmm 
(V>iiqii€-sL Only a few- years Iwifore 106B, Worcestershire waa reckoncfl 
at 1^00 hides* Northamptonshirv at 1^000, Wiltshire at 4tWM) ami so oin 
It is clear, however, tlml the hiiloge unit in rmvny districts wav in 
time considemblv enlargtvL The Isle of Wight, for instiince, wna 
rer^koned at 200 units in lOCti* its Hgainel 1200 in the time of Jfele; 

Anglia at 0000 units os agaimit the 50,000 hides given in the Tribtd 
Hidagc, ucid we even knuw^ the approximate date when William the Con¬ 
queror htiallv redueotl the assessment of Karthaniptonshine ti> 1200 hides. 

We muisi now return to the events of 055. The immediate result of 
Eenda'^s death was the temporary collap?^ of Mercia, Oswy found no 
one to oppose him and quickly iuinex«l all Mercia iiorth of the lirnt ^ 
w‘ell us Deira and Liisdsey- How far he overran Cheshire or penetratt 
into the valley of the Severn we do not know; hut Ikxle says that the 
M err inns snbmittefl lo the partition of their province and tluit Oswy 
took up the task of cmiverting the txmnlry nmnd Pendas capiW. 
appointing Diiima as first bishop of the Mercians. As for 1 coda, 
Peiula's heir and t>Ewy''s son-in-law, he is represenled as being content 
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'ijth addinj^ th^ ^jOCO Kidc^ii of Soutli that is to sav Ijoitesterfihiro, 

Ktsatevtii and Hutlond^ to his Ikmgdo-m of Middle Anglia and as Hpniiding 
his time in making planfF for a iiionaitKiy at Modii^haiiisti^o^ a site on 
the edf^ of the fens overlooking the countrj' nf the Gvtwc^ well known 
afterwards fis Poterbiirough. 

^ leant i me in Northumbria the tw^o moat ini pnrbant eventi were the 
founding of the luiimery of Streuneahalcht afterwairb renamed by the 
Dantrs Whitbv, and the proinotiori of (>jwys son Alehfrid to be under- 
king of Deira. With aifkira thus ^ttled in the south Ottwy ueiat tunied 

eyes northwardn, and accord ing to Ikde sulidued the greater part of 
the Pitis tjoyoiid the Forth. Bede i^prescnts him in fact as the greatest 
nf the Northumbrian kings with an impetitim over all the southern 
provinces of England aa well as over Mercia and the Pity and Scots. 
This may have been the i^tise in 657; but if the quickly ^on 
xupremary was i^hort lived^ and in the soutli did not sutvive l>evoud the 
as^^%lnatid^ of IVaj:la in 60S and the Ojccessioii of a more vigorous 
prince to the btmdshlp of .Mereia, 

1 he new mler wh>! Wulfherc, Peadas younger brother and like him 
a Christian. Kiorted by some Mercian notables, he came to the throne 
determined to rei-onstitute and, if possible, to extend Penda's kingdom. 
B«]c descrilK?H the relieUiun in a single seTitence* mertlv stating tliat 
Oswy s offictalw were expelle^l from Mercia; hut really the revolt was an 
e^ent of first-rate importance. For OswyV nverlondship of the Midlands 
came utterly to an end- So long as he iivcd, he continiK^I to struggle to 
regain it, but never with tnuch .Hiiccess; and from this time onwardfi it 
gmiia cviTj year deiiPDr that N(>rthum.bria*# chance of dominatiiw a]] 
£iiglnjid hAH pfUdifvl nwny. 

In Wiilfhcrc the Mcreimin found a leader even nbler than Penda, 
who iitcadiLr oilvancvcl hi^ Jroittieiv aiul at the same time thoruughlv 
irMtiHjiiJiet] hilt people. <)ii Ujc whole he shunned northern entert)rifieH, 
hi» aim being to j^t eontit]] of south>eiei:U'ni EoglAnd and even pf 
Sussex, and to hem ui IV’eteex into the south-wist. In tt*e latter kingdom 
wnsiaemble jin^gresH luid followed on C'oenwaleh’s return from esile, 
Uhree events ileserv'c mutition. nuse are the iLtisi^mcnt about (5414 of 
of Bc-rkshiro and Wilbihirc, rwkoiied at 3(XX) hides, to Cuthred. 
the pnnee who had helt>ed to restore Coenwaleh, a tramsietinn which 
sJiewH that ^e nasessment system hiui Ixvn applied south of the 'rhanies, 
the foundation of a second bishoprie for UWs at ’tVinehester, and a 
successful camjxiign itarried on agaii,»t the BriUms of West Wales, nie 
latter opened with im atlsek on Soinerset, and in 60S a hnttle occurred 
near Batli at Hnulfonl-on-Avon; but it wa^ not till 658 that Coenwnlub 
WM dell III tely succfsfestul, wlicn a virtoiy at l^tnii in tlw for&t of Selwootl 
?i"“ ilf r’™ Wiltshire to overrun most of Donwt and to advance 
the \W'X frontier in Somerset to the l«nb of the Barrett. Again we 
only have very meagre Brxwunts of an iiujwrtant event, but it is evident 
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tlmt the BettlcTCieiit of so much new temtary nmst have dmwu htravily 
on the West SoKon population ancJ made them Icsa ahle than heretofore 
to witiuitoiid Merciftn nggreaaion in the Tlimiics vnllcy^ 

Here then wan WulfKerens opportunity to sej?»! the Chiltem diirtricts. 
Nor dill he lo^se iL Ih (>61 he id van red out of Middle Anglia, and after 
capturing Benifington and Dorclnster, till then the chief rentres of the 
West Sajcons, threw himi^elf acroHs the TJiames and laid wajste the 
3000 hides^ known as Ashdown, which Coenwalch har) assigned to Cuthred* 
It would srem that Cuthnnl wo* killed; at any rate the West Saxons 
were completely beaten | and the “ ChiJtom.saete ^ or dwellers in (JxfoTtl- 
whine and iluckingbamshirCj had to acrept Wulfhere as their overlord, 
Tlieir district, leckoncd in the Tribal Hidage at 4000 hides, from this 
time forward may he regarded as Mercian, while the Ihames beconies 
the northern frontier of We?i?iex and Winchester the chief seat of the 
West Saxon kings. 

A further result of thitt campaign was seen in the subniissiun of 
Essex, at this time ruled !iy a liooblc line of kings, and perhaps divided 
into two proviiirest Esacx proper reckuiied at 7000 hides and Hendrica 
to the west of it rci-koncd at 3500. This was a vety sulsstaiitial gain : 
for it gave Wulfhere London, even at that day the most important 
port in England* As might 1 k> expected, the Tliaiucs did not long 
set a limit to Wolfhere’'H ambitions. Using l^jtidon a* a liase, he 
next overran Suthrige, llie modem Surrey^ and shortly afterwards 
Sussex. In Siirrev after this we \vorj of Memiui aldermen; but 
Sussex retained its kiiigi, a-s Wolf hero found them useful as a comiter- 
poise to the kings at Winchester, Finally we find Wulfhere atlaetiing 
the Jutes along the viiltev uf the Moon in south-east Hamphlre and 
the Isle of Wight. Tliis brought his amis almost up to ^Vinehestcr. 
There is no record however that he attacked the West Hoxon capital, 
hut only tliat he dciachcd the Meonwatas'* and the men i^f Wight 
from Wcs4ses and annexcfl their districts to Su?s&ex Hie dates of th<Sfe 
events are ni^t exactly known^ but clearly they constituted Mercia a 
power as great as any hitherto established in England. If the title 
“ Uretw^alda"^ means wide ruleri Wulfliere clearly di^rves it ns much as 
Oswald or (Iswv, and perhap more so ; for he maiDtained his supremacy 
for fourteen years (&G1-G75) and was also quite zealous as they were 
to forw^artl the new religion. Examples of his ^eal aiv numerous^ as for 
instance the supptx^^ioii of heathen temples in Ess^x in 665, the HiinJ 
foundation of Medeshamsteile^ and the baptism of Aethelwalch king of 
bosseXf ^Vulfliere hitnstdf standing as spnsor; or again the encourage' 
iiienl which he gave to his brother ^lerewald to found ii religious centre 
for the liet'anas or West Anglea which led to the ^stablishmenl of 
monasteries at Leominster in Herefordshire and Wtnlork in Shropshire, 
IV'hile Wulfhero was establishing the ascendancy uf Mercia an imtema} 
struggle of the greatest importance ha*l arisen in Northumbria lietween 
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thustf ulio lt^kL*d for CliiiHticui guidance to lom jind ttiQ« w ho looketl 
to RiitiiL^ ^Fhoiigh the? Work of ei'angelising the* country hAi\ been 
entirely Cftmcfl on by the nt first under Aidan of Liiidisfanic^ and 
iifler his death uncier Flnan^ there wet^ none the many derics in the 
land who, having tmvelh'd abncNid^ were not eaiitent to the Chtirch 
cut citf from continentFil sy^mpulhy by the peculiEiritie^ of the Irish system 
and the claim of Iona to itidcpendmitcc. Tlse leaElcr of ihU movenienl 
was Wilfrid, a young Deiran of noble birlh,*who after i^tudying' at 
Lhidisifamc had joumeyeeJ to Home nod finiNhed hii^ educatiuii at LyoriB* 
Ketundrig to Englimd in 65S, he had bevtniHf abliot of Staniftnd in 
Kesterven, hut had rotmd to iXdra when WulflieEi; revolted, I’here 
from ttte oiit.set he gteadily idvoeated union with Rome, and winning 
King Alehfrid s sympathy got himseif about 661 appointed alil}ul of 
Kipooi a newly foujidfsi! nmna-^leryj in place of Ivita^ a lindi^fAttie 
inoiik, who maintained the Itma in^itiotis especially as to the date of 
Easter, About the same time Finan died at Lindisfariie, and Coltnan 
was Sicnt from Iona to succcqd biiii. In Bemida the Roman party hod 
a^iothifT powerful advocate in tlie persoo of fhiwv's queen, u Kentish 
priRCiiSS, She cagfirjy push€?d \\^ilfrid'& cause at court until at lawt Oswy 
and his fson determined iltat a syiuxl should Iw held at Streiuiehhutcii to 
^liscuss tile matter. This assembly, later known a« the Synod of ^Vhitby*T 
met early in 6fJ+, It consisted of Ij^ith cleigy and laymen, the leadem 
on either side being Wilfrid ^md Colman. The test question WOK m> to 
the proper day for oliwerving Fkw^ter. l^he Scuta kept the fe^ist on one 
day^the Romim churcJimeii oii another. ^Fhe nigunients were length 
ijut the 6na] decision was in favour of IVilfrid; whereupon Culrnan with 
the bulk of the Coluniimn clergy doc-ided to leave Liiidisfame and retEirn 
to Iona« So ended the Irijth-I^tit mission which for iweiitymine yean 
liail been the leading force in civilizing northern and ccntitd Eiighind. 

I he yietory of \V ilfrid^^s party waa nf great importance in thrive w avs, 
hirally it restored tfie unity of the Knglish tliurch, bringing all ita 
limiiches under one leadei^hip^ and zo made its influence in favour of 
political unity i^tnmger. Secondly it quickened the spr<sid of civilisation 
by plndng the remoter English proriiices under teachurjj who ditiw their 
idw3 from lands where the traditions of the Roman Km pirn were still 
alive, and whe^ an altogether larger life was lived than among the wilds 
of the Scottidi uilands. Lastly it introduc^l into England a new 
ctittception of w hat a bishop nr abbot should be, supcrzediiig the liomelv 
sel^eracijig northern mizzitnuiLries, who despiswl landeti wealtl^ bv inori? 
worldly princ^-prclates who were by no means satLsIied to only 
preachem hut deiQandc?d noble churches and a stuteJv ritual for their 
Hocks and eitensive endowments for thenisclvra with a leading zhiittr in 
the direction of zecular aftiiins. It was tbU aspect of ^ic Btirguiidion 
and Frankbh Churchea that bad particularly appcaltal to Wilfrid, and 
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he meant to bring the Englinh Church into line with thciiv, if he could. 
The opportunity of nmklng a Ihdginning in hb own ptThon ?iOon offered 
itself^ owing to the dcatli of Tudii, the blishop who lind been phicMl over 
Lindiijfanie after Cohn an'^ri withdrawal. To hll the vacancy the North¬ 
umbrian princes pot tin naturally ttinied to Wilfrid^ and lie wiis i^uite 
wiUmg to accept their offer but uii the condition tliat the site of hb see 
should be tnuisferretl to York, partly to shew that he was more truly 
tliu jsiiecess<)r of t'auliiitL'i tJiad of AidaiK and partly in imitation of the 
urban Frankish hbhoprics. He further iftlpuluted that he iiiu.^t be 
coiisecmled nhr^jJult tis he regardeii the English hir<bo|Jt< au irregularly 
appointetl. He aeeortliiigly went to FrankJand, and the cereinony took 
place with great maginiicenee at Cojuptime in pres^ence of tw'ulve 
Gallican bi^hujki. AtW thin Wilfrid i« rcpresentefl a#« inovijig about 
with a priiice^-^ Ixxly-guard of one hundred and twenty retAinerB; but so 
much siatc was linitily justiHed^ for he founds on retuming to England^ 
that t)bW'y bait quarrelled with bin son, that Alehfrid had been driven 
from Detra and that as a result (bw^j was detenu ined not to have his 
soiiN friend as bishop of the NorthuinbrianM* i Jsw-y in fact had already 
appuiiitdi miotlier man to WilfridN see, in the |>erson of Ceaddnu, abbot 
of Ijostingliain, later known as Sst (*had^ The motive of so ajill-Jlomaii 
a step ia not quite clear* but ib importance obvious. It made ^Vilfnd 
a hitter opponent of the Northmubrian house and drove him to look 
towards Mercia. He still retnainod abbot of llipou but in 667 we hnil 
him performing epibcupd functions in Mercia for W illfhere. 

The Mi owing year a yet more iiuportimt step in binding England to 
ci\ri]isatiun and liumati culture took place when i^ipe Vitalian hel|JiHl 
in dUing up the archbishf^pric of Canterbury and veleclcd for the post, 
not an energetic Eiigiishtnan like Wilfrid* hut a siholaT and iMim 
organiser, wlio was well ai.t|uaiiiteil at once writh Hume and Italy, and 
with the Greek world of the Bymntine Empire, then without question 
the most dvib}^ peirt of Chrisleiidom. 'rhb remarkabic niatii ladled 
^riieodore of Tarsus, from his birthplace in Cilicia, w^a.s already fsixty-sis 
when he landed in England in and men must have thought that ago 
idoiie would soon dump his iceaL If so, they were mistaken; for never 
was an archbisho|i so strenuous in eveiy sphere, whether a.s ailiiunlHtnvtor, 
legihlator, counsellor or peiceinaker, ?40 tliat for twenty-one years he 
kept forenuHt in every English movement, and by his cciiseli^is 

activity made tlie EngUsh underntmid wlial could be gaincil from unifi- 
lotion and orderly goveniiuent. 

The work which Theodore set himself to do was the thortnigh urgan- 
isiition of the English (.'hiirches upon a cenlralissed sys^tem in subjection 
to Cajiterbury. Since Augustine's day no archbishop had played any 
real outride Kent, anil Canterbury hml cnjoyeil only an honorary 
precedence. Theodore on the contrary regarded all England his 
province, and at once set out to vEit all ibs petty kings and make 
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himwlf arqiHiintfd with thdr pcuplc^ and thdr In mch diwesc 

he mftiiped nn acknowl^gntent of hia milhorilys in York for Dijampr* 
hfr t^^twtatjlLHhvd Wilfrid ; inwl everywliert* he inculimted the m*iKl nf 
luiircirm TOJichinery nncl ritunl. 

^ {■Ondeiuiiinj' tlw merely tnimonuy Ivpea of church or^miiM- 
tion M srumfUdent, Jie enrly decided ttuil thuru ouji^l to be a 
gn-atcr number of hiahopM and dei^jy, a gn^nter nuiiihcr of dio- 
cc*un Anci ciiiiiftn^ and a aitbHtA.iiitinI jimded endourmeht, if poianhlet 
for iwch nuniater of tiie i-hun-h, whethi’t- pric*t, monk or prelate, to free 
ttem from the iiiMSfurily uf tiepndence on lav ehnritv. 'Ihe «nind 
feittore of thw pni^graniinc was the sirMivision of miwicldy diocese* and 
tile foundatmn of more mother eliinfclien, n somcwhnt himudou-i ftdren- 
ture, lu the cilsliug hiahap were naturalIv jenloui^ of nnv diinimition 
of their mipirtAnco. 'Hie ilM ,Urp w«* to get the c.ii*ting ciiimhw 
into touch with i,!acb other, and ninisc them ticknnwledgt) the importance 
of iinirormity and good diadpline. For this pur|»(Mr Theodom «i,m- 
iiional * synod of bishop to meet at Hertford In 67S. a mcmontble 
event; for though only four of his six auffnigniu attended, the nic?eting 
may hr n-garded os the fimt attenipl in Ei^Iand at a national, an dislijict 
from n tribal, a«ietnhlvv 

Fhe chief work of the syiwKl, as reported hy Urde, was the mtoption 
of w'rtain canon* for the guidance of the bishop, and this was folUiwed 
up in by the actual putting into force in East Anglia of tiie policy 
of ■uiialler bishopric rmmHrd by Felix twing partitioned and two 

new created, one at Duiiwith for SuHolk and the olin-r at Elmham 
fur Norfolk. 

A gtuM] la'gtnntng wo* thus mode without opposition; hut in his 
further pmgn^ fliLiHlore won found himself entangled in the pilitical 
riv^nt-i of Mercia and Northiinihria and in rpiairek connected with 
Wilfrid. ’nif*(dore had recnneiled ()swv and Wilfrid, imt in 671 (>.wy 
dirti and Northumbria pasHd to hi* sun i^qffrith,an iU-faW prince, who 
quickly fjHarrelle*! with Wilfrid and nbcaiI 676 reopened tho fend with 
Mend* by again neixing IdiKiwy, Botti erdita were nwde us* of liy 
Thi-odore, for they fumiditd him with opportunities for interveniiig. 
To vutalivide tha m*> of York liod lieen quite imprneticahle lO) hmg os. 
Wilfrid hod plitiml support; but now t^rgfrilh him-self ouiie forward 
and offcnKl to ignore tVilfrid and further the aichhishop* reform* 
'ITicodon- at ojice annoimucd that though ho was willing to let Wilfrid 
continue bishop of a rudiired see of York, lie wished for four umdi-rate. 
sixed bUhoprics in J-argfritii'« doininions, proposing u tiieir stats, in 
Bemicitt Undwfarnc and Hexham, in Heim York, aud in Undstv 
SidsiasMKiier. Wilfrki (dwlinatcly nwisted this proposal, deeJaring that 
iTwodorr Iwd no power to divide his see and that he would appeal 
to Home if any liivUion wa* forced upon him. 'IVodon: trtatod 
thnal as cantum«ious, declared Wilfrid dej»«d. and appsiintwl the 
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new bishP|», Wilfrid replied by iadling for F^i^^iil„ Iii ^ he reaf 
RtJiiic Olid laid hh CB.se before Pope Agatha, Iwing the firat English 
fai^liop to appeal ngainflt hin inctTtjpoIit4in to the impnl IribuniU. 

Ecgfrith'fc iittnck on Ljjidsey,delivcifvd about <n5|at first wa^, 
fob for It CTjiiicided vtilh the "dt*th of Wulfhere and the accwioit of 
Aeihelrcd, hiH younger brother, to the throne of Mercia, 'iTils prints* 
however soon prcivid hiovi^tlf e%en more pipable Ihnn hiii hrothen HI*, 
first exploit was to overrun Kuril and hiirti Koehoiler, and by fi79 hv 
wna c|Uite rtjady to attBck Ecgfrith. No awonni exihibi of the ooupalgn, 
btyond the fact that AuUitlied won a dteisive victoiy on the bank.-^ of 
the Trent and would have invaded Beira, liiul not 'ITiiMKiore suddenly 
interpuriud as a mediator, lUid dlerted a ]Kaee by which Lirwlm^ and 
perlmps Southern Vorkiihire once more jwased to Murem 'ITiis wasa 
blow to NortlnainbriBii prejitige of such a deatlly nature that for thr 
next thirty-five yearn ((3T9-7H) no Northmubrian kiiigdami to attiurk 
Mercia, and it was cpiickly fuHowwl by the arcepUnce of Aethelrt?d s 
uverlordship by Kent which gave him iin even greater pohitiou than bad 
been enjoyed by Wulfhime. 

nie {wrt played by llieciflotc in Lhcae dcvelopmejits revt-jils his fiir- 
f.ightediief(A, it wotild have UH?n natural sf he hail j*eii Ids iiiterest in 
pretwrving tlie indeptfnlvncc of Kent ItLs policy wna just the reverse, 
flu saw that Merrut «as the slfotigest English kingdom, and well able to 
help ill a centralising movetnent, mid so he threw his tndncoce on to 
AetheIn.-HV dde* Hence arotwr il close roniicxioKi between C'Aaterbnry' 
and Tam w orth, w hich w*iw to last for over n centuiy. 

Hie first result of this alliance wan the erection of three addltiofiid 
Mercian d!<>«.■*«, the first for the South Mcn-itins and Middle Angles at 
I Leicester, the second for tl ic I Iwi(S.x! at W urcesteT, and the third for the 
souibem famnch of the Wreoecnfioetc!, the Hr^na or Miigc*aettv at 
Hvmfonl. Even m the mother rcc at Liciiiiekl reinaintsl unw icLdy» it 
extendcfi over South Lancashim, Cheshire and Slm>f»hijr<f as well a* over 
the lands of the North Mcrciarift in StAfrpedfihire, tkebyshire and 
Nottinghamshire. Mertia thus obtained five ciio€C£>ca, for Dorchester was 
also a Mercian see. The three new sees seem to have been crcatu^l not 
siinulUmcoimlyt but dearly at date# not far off 680. & year made 
ineinornhle by a Jiccoial great synocl ni,ininiuncd by Theodore la meet 
at Hc 4 thfidd to signify the Englbih tdiiirch s urtJuodoxy on tla.- Mouc?- 
thdete question. 

Having achieved the rEorgaiiisalion of nurthem and central Eiiglji™l 
47ieoclorc might w'dl ctitigratuLale himself. remained undeAlt 

witht but he now had. fourteen in plime of flcvcn and €‘ach hail 

a fairly manageable (bocese. The pmhlcnia whidl still faitd him were 
the pruvi^ion of jwntianeiil endowments on a luiflicient fccalc and of parish 
pricsbi and ehurcheSk As to the latter, liuw aiunc could sol^c the diffi¬ 
culty and no complete porDchial system came into existence for sevcrnl 
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centuri«. I'ariiihes wen; only-'ilowly evolved m the richtT iaodowiii-rH 
built churches for their estates and niost villages had for n lung time to 
be eomteiit with the occftsionjil visit'; of tmvelJing pricttk. ITic most 
that could be done at once was to pruvide little group of clerics, liviiig 
a semi-collegjnte life, in nionaatic cells scattei'ttl here and there in each 
diocese, and let these serve the neighbouring districta, Trecta of this 
system of ptty momisteries t^aii probably still be seen in such villnge 
names as Kidilcrnunster, Aldcnninster, ITpminster, Southminster and so 
Oh, a system very similar to that of the Welsh dwt but one that 
ultimately jwtssed away as more churches were built. 

With regard to peniiauent endow men Is nothing vety definite can be 
said, except that they largely increased under Theodore’s auspices, and 
tlwt it nppars to be in his time that the practice of conferring estates 
on the churches by juckiu of written gnu its first arose, Bede tells of 
gnuiLs of land in soma cases liefore ffTO liut of none of any ktae amount 
the hugest being Oswy’s gift of ItJO hides for l£ momistic cells after IhJ 
battle nf the Winwaed, while he definitelv says that the Scottish prelates 
actually refiwttl land in many instance' VVilfrid however harl intro¬ 
duced the desire for magnificence, and 'I'lieodore enenurnged jL More 
and more we hear of larger gifts, as for instance a gift to tteiicdict 
Bisiop nf 70 hifles to found Wemniouth, and a gift to W'ilfrid of 87 hides 
to found Schtey, shortly followed by one of 300 hides in the Isle nf 
Wight W'ith more frequent gifts came also the need for better means 
of rvconling them and rendering them irrevocidjlci and so arore the use 
of wTitteii conveyances, “Ivmdbooks’’ as the If^MjtonN called tlwm. 'liiese 
were clearly inlioduced by the clergy from abroad, being Ijased an 
hrankish mDdcl,'^ wdth forniulns drawn from Homuti precedents, but no 
^‘inline esamplos can be produced for England before Theodore's time. 
Ihc earliest spicimen in fact that has survived to the present djiy seems 
to lit a landlKajk, dateii 679, preserved liy the monks of t.'hri.st Chureh, 
CaiiterbuTy, by which Lothaire, king pf Kent, granted t\'estaiinc, that is 
the western iialf of 'Hjaiiet, later known as ^ioJlkton, to the ablmt of 
Jlmilver. Only two or three ntber uamples claim to be of Theodore’* 
time, hut few of ihesc ore above the suspicion of forgery, and it is deaf 
tlial it wasonly after his death that the use of such instruments ernduallv 
grew into favour. Even in tire case of so old a church as Uirehester its 
landbooks only l>egin with a dt^l dated 735, and altogether there'are 
nut more than forty genuine londbookH extiust which Lear dates earlier 
tlittn 750. 

llie later yean of Theodores activity were also a eritica] priod for 
Wilfrid. As we have seen, he reachni ilome in 679, but he did not gain 
mneh by liin appal, important ms it w^.^ as « preretlcnt. (kp Agatho 
It IS true, issued bulls iti his favour, but when he returned to England’ 
Ire w as ateused of buying them and Eigfrilh put him in prison. Regaining 
bis freedom after nine monthi, be decided to betome a missionary' and 
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hetixik hinuielf to Acthelvrjikh of Siiisies, wbow people were atill heaven. 
Here he Uboured with great suteess for live years (681-fiS4]), baptising 
the chief men and founding a monaa-tery at Selscy. In connexion with 
this foundation Bede adds liie interesting note that there were @50 oiiiIe 
and feniale slaves on the estates which Aethelwakh gave for its eiidow- 
nieiit, and that Wilfrid gave them their freedom, u sigiiiHauit indication 
at any rate that a esmsidembk pereciibtge of the English lower orders 
were excluded from the ranks of the freemen in the seventh century. 
Meanwhile a path wat opening for Wilfrid's return to Northumbria. 
On the uiie liatid lie became reconciled with 'rheotlore, on the other the 
Nortlmnibrian king was deail. After his defeat by iilefda Ei^jfrith had 
tumevl his attention northwards and hml been busy Kghting the Piets 
and iscots. In fiSl he set up a bishoprie at Aliereom on tlie Forth, to 
minister to the lands he daimed to have subdued, and in 6S4 he sent a 
licet to attack Ireland. In 6li5 his raids were even pressed beyond the 
Tav in pursuit of Bruide the Pklish king; but here he met with 
disaster, being alain with many of his nobles at NVthtansiiicrenL'nr Forfur. 
From this date onwards Northumbria distinctly loses its vitality and 
gnulujdly falls into a chronic stale of ci vil war. Eeg^th's successor w as 
Aldfrifl,'a prince who had spent much of hia time in a monastery and 
H'ho was MO fighter. He- was willing tu be reconciled to t\ilfrifl hut 
would not restore him to his old poritioii. He only offered him the 
reduced see of York, and the abbacy of Riptni. With tins \Vilfrid had 
to be perforce content, but not whole-heartedly, and he was booh 
engaged in a new quarrel with Aldfrid over a propo^ to create a separate 
bisliopric at Ripiin. This question was just becoming acute when 
Archbishop Theodore died at the gieat. age of eighty-eight in tilK). 
The HliHcnce of his moderating inllueiice soon mode itself felt and within 
two vearti Wilfrid was again in exile, taking refuge witli .-\ethelrad who 
ga^e'bitn the monasterv of Ounille in )liddie.;Vnglia and later made him 
bishop of I j^icestcr. ‘ r'he appoin tinenl of ii ne w arehbbhup of Caiitcrbu ty 
in 692 in the person of Bcrctwald, the abbot of Bcculver to whom 
l^ithaire hail granted WcHtanuc, did nothing to stop the feud, and 
Wilfrid reitudned in Mercia for eleven years (691-T0@). The moat 
inbcieatiiig notice we have of him at this epoch implies his nttendance 
in 695 at the translation of the body of Jit Aethelthjy th, the virgin 
foundress of Ely, formerly Ecgfritlfs queen, who in lier life had played 
a considerable port in bringing about his original quarrel in Nortb- 
uinbria. 

In reviewing Theodores odiievemetits, it will lie noticed that the 
oiilv important English kingdoni not touched by his activity was 
Wessex t but here also great changes t(X>k place in his later days. 
These were brought ubuut by the rise to jiower of CijadwalLi, a yoni'ig 
pagan prinitliug who is first lieartl of in (iS-l! making an attack on 
Afthelwalcb of Sussex. For some time before this essex htul lieen 
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r^ed by * number of jjetty chiefUitii, no oiie bnmoh of the- house of 
Ctrdic ftble to control the mt, a weakness p-rhap due to the 

Ja>* of tin! ChiUcmfi to aien-iji and to the difficulty of aaiimiktin? the 
Tvoently acijuiTed Keltic prcivincftt of tuid ^nierset. C^dwidk 

had bet-ji outlaw in the«! con Hick and seems to have been in the pay 
of the Kentish princes wlien he attacked Aethdwulch. Having slain 
the Suisscx king, he next year tnrned against Centwirie, the leatiiiig 
cUum^t to the kingship in \Ves«s, drove him into a monustery- and 
gnt minsclf elected king. He foLlnwod up these successes bv an athwk 
oil the Jul« in the Lsle of Wight and round Soulhamiilon Watci^ 
distncts which fede describes as still ruled by their own king and still 
heathen. Ccadwalla iiuickly coinjuertd them, and even tried to ex¬ 
terminate the JuUb and replace them hv West Saxons. Hjs savairerv 
had evidently not been foi^tten fifty yeai^ later. It is dear, lim^ver, 
that he hiniself was thinking of becoming a Christian ; for as soon na he 
m his power, lie handed over a quarter of it In bishop 
Wilfnd, and pennitted the advent of Christian missionarlis, thus 
hnnpng about the fall of tile last stronghold of piganisin in England 
Hating thus secured liis position in \\Wx, Ceadwalla again 
attneked Pussex and overran it from end to end, and then pushcfl on 
into Kent, deni^mg to set up hLs brother Mul an uiider-king over 
part “f thut kingdom. For the moment the design suewseded, and it 
may well be that, as a result, Surrey was detached from Kent. Mul 
however, wiu not favoured by fortune and shortly met a tmgic death hy 
huramg. Ceadwalla at once made reprisals i but in ttie midst of hi^ 
larryiugs U w^ls K-iy^d witil contrition for his deeds and determined to 
Iit^-ome a Chrinlian definitely, and to abandon his throne and go as a 
f" Ijaptihin from tJie f»opc. He accordiiigJv left England 

III pi« and, rcarrhing Home, was Imjitiscd by Pope Sei^ius. lie was 
all 11 only thirty, but di«l almost iniiiiHliately afterwards. No reign in 
Anglo.Saxon liistoiy- is ninre blotxUhirety than CeadwaJla’s, but his 
inctootie cairwr l%m\ the inerit uf putting new viguiij- into tlie VV^tst 
Saxoiiif, who from this time omvaitl* stand out as far more dcU-rrainc'd 
opponent of iVtercia than hitherto. Snssex, too, froui this date tends 
to lietwnie a vassal of WWx rather thmi of Mereia, and so the first 
move ,s imide towanls the distant goal of the ultimate supremacy of Uie 
house of CenJic m tngUml. a-iulwalla wa.s sucteeded by Irie, a imm of 
wnsiderable force, who ruled Wessex for tliirty.eight years (6fW-73(i) 
Ihe greater part of fais reign wa.-> devoted to extending his territories! 

In the east he set up his kinsman Ngnna as undcr-king of Sussex - in 
the west he encToacThed year hy year on West Wales. Details are 

. o^’ . uf West SomcRiet to the 

midflle of his re.^, Gemfnt the British king of Damnonia beiim driven 
from hiunton. In 710 a fight is mentioned in which Nunna also took 
part, mid, though no results are recortk-d, an mivance into the valley of 
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the Em may perhaps be puHtumed^ as wc find the West Saxons nt 
Credlton ii€iar Exeter early in the next nfign^ Ine^s thoughts^ however, 
^^ere nut solely bent on war^and the Church foiincl him an active patroi:i 
and eager to further tlie prlucipiei^ of Theixiore. Among hJs friends 
were many notable ecctesiastlos, such as Aldhelmj abbot of Malmesbury, 
the mu^t learned rhissieal scholar in England, Eaiconwald, bishop of 
I>)ndou^ the founder of Chettscy Abbey in Surrey and so in some sort 
Ine's bishop, and Heodde^ bishop of \Vinchester. With the approval 
of men such as these, he pressed forward tlie endowment of the clergy 
both by generous grants of land and by foniiaJly enacting that tlie duea 
called ^ church-scots’’ should be compulsory and levied every Martinmajs, 
'ITie extant landbooks, however, which the monks of Glastonbury nnd 
Abingdon ascribed to him in later days, can hardly be regarded as 
genuine. 

As his frontiers mlvauced westwnnb, the i^uestSon natuTolly arose^ 
** Ought tlw ^Vest Saxou see to be divided f'’’ Sothing was done till 
f leadde died in 705. The ideas of Theodore were then taken up and 
the overgrown diocese split into two. ITie seat of the new western 
see, sometimes called Selwoodshire because it comprjJM^d W'essei west of 
Selwood Forest, was fixed at Sherborne and Aldhelm of Malmeshun~ was 
consecrated its first bishop, while the reduced see of Winchester was 
given to DaoieL Some few years later the same principle was applied 
to Sussex, and Daniel permitted a new bighopric for the South Saxons 
to be set lip at Selsey. 

While Wessex was thus developing under Ine, Kelit^ though eubjeet to 
]^lercia, was not inactive. In Theodore's later years the kingdom hod been 
divided between Lothairc and Eadrie, joint riders, who are remembered 
for some amending Laws supplementing Aethelberht's code, A penod of 
anarchy however followed on CeodwaJla's inroads in GBB* was 

terminated by the accession of Wihtrned, a particularly devout priiiM 
who ruled os Ine^s contemporaij from 690 to and who is claimed 
fUp the lir^t English king to grant general charters of immunity to the 
cluirches of his kingdom, thereby freeing their lands from secular and 
royal ihies. Whether ^Vihtra^'s so-called Privilege*' is really a 
genuine document will probably never be ascertained i hut he also 
issued a code of law's mainly directed to making the status of the 
clerg}’ clear and definite, which are markedly in favour of the Church. 

'Fhe example set by Kent was not Wt on Int Early in Uh reign 
be abio issued a collection of written lawo* As we have them now, they 
form an appendix to the dooms issued two hnndref) years later by 
Alfred, and it is not ^uite clear how far they have been abbreviated 
and subjected to rtviaion. None Uic less they give most valuable 
evidence for the seventh centuiy, for they seem to pre^ient a coninuit 
to the Kentbih dooms on oianv points, and also deal with a larger 
number of topica The most interesting sections are perhaps thoefe 
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deuling with the conquered Welsh in ^omenset and Dorset, llioiigh it 
Is usual to speak of these laws as codes^ it must always be remembered 
that they are in reality no more than brief amending clauses^ dealing 
only with certain sides of the law, more particularly with the penalties 
for important edmea, and with the status of the clergy. Family law 
ojkl the law of property are only amntily touched on, and public institu¬ 
tions, even if alhided to, are never explained, but taken for granted. 
Moreover, the codes when all put together are extremely brief. Aethel- 
berht^s laws, for example, are confined to ninety clauses, and Wiht rood's 
to twenty-eight, w'hile no laws of this date at all have come down to us 
Irom Mercia or Northumbria. It is clear then that any picture of 
flociety, which cim be deduced fmiu tfaem, must be most imperfect, wild 
that much is left to iofertnoCr They hov^^ however, a superiority over 
similar codes produced by the conquering GenmiJis ou the Continent in 
that they are written in English and so gire the native terms for the 
things of w'hich they »jjeak, whereas tlie coEitincntal codes being in 
Irfitiii oidy give approximate ef|u[valenis which art ofUiw merely myati- 
fying and misleading. 

We must now turn bock to the affairs of the North k Wilfrids, while 
ill Mercia, had never abandoned his claim to be bishop of undivided 
Northumbria^ In 70^ a fresh attempt w'as iimdc to deal with it, a 
i^ynud being held at Austcrfield on tlie Idle under the pre^^idcncy of 
Archbishop Beret wold* As before, neither Wilfrid nor Aldfrid would 
give way; the upshot was that, in spite of his age, Wilfrid once more 
set out for Hume to lay hia can-se in person before the Fope^ In 704, 
while he was still abroad, Aelhelned retiiixl from the tliruEse of i%fereia 
to Ijecome a monk at Bardney, and wa-s succeeded by his nephew 
Coenreil ^ and when ^Vilfrid returned in 705 with frewh papal letters, 
he found Aldfrid on Ilia death-lied. Before n synod conld iiieeti the 
crown of Northumbrra pissed to a child. This seemed to fiieilitate 
a compromise; Wilfrid, however, did not attain hLs object He never 
regaincil even York and had to be content with the see af Hexhiinn 
He lived four ytsars longer and diet! iit Ountile in 709. Hia death 
brings to an end the Interesting period of Northunihriun history. ITie 
northeni kingdom from this time on wards b of little account, and its 
story one longrecmrd of faction and decay. The only bright spots in its 
fuiimlsore Bwle's litemry earecr al Jarrow and the development of the 
schools of York, and the only event of pennaneiit in^portance the 
conversion of the bishopric of York into an archbishopric. took 

place in 735^ tlie year that ikde died, the fimt ardibishop of York 
beihg tk^bert, the prelate wdio founded the schools and who for thirty- 
two veoTH dcvotefl hitn^lf to their deveLopment 

For the whole of the eighth century the Menrimi State cle^U’lv holds 
the heoilship of FtigUnd. \Ver»ex at timi caused some trouble under 
Inc, and we hear of a HgHt in 715 at a place usually ideiitilie^l with 
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WanJiorough near Bw-indon, But Inf: -wm eiitiryly iKTupitKl with the 
intetunJ atfairni of Wessex and Susses fur the lEist ten ve-ftrs uf his reign, 
and in 726 he folloiVfKl the example of CeaJwolla and alidimted, being 
61 led with a desire to see Rome and die in the neighbourhood of the 
popes. Coenred and Ceolred^ who occupied Ibc MercLan throne after 
Aethclred^ may perhaps hare feared Ine^ but all doubts as to whieh 
state WAS supreme, disappearofl with the acccssioJi of AetbelbaJd, who 
ruled from Tamw^orth for forty^ne years (716-757), only to be auc- 
oeocied by the still more famous Oifa, who ruled for thirty-nine (757— 
796). These Jong reigns are not Hik'd with struggles for Hupromoey 
like tho^ of the seventh century, and lend themselves to briefer 
treatment. 

AcihdbuIdM reign k roughly contemporaneous with the career of 
Charles Martel, while Oflh's extends over a pari of the reign of 
Clrarlemague, with w^hich prince he had friendly relations, Aethclliald 
rolls himself in hia landbooks **King of tl^e Mercians and South Angles^; 
Offa is oddresised by the popes as King of the English ^ without c|uah6- 
catiaii. lids diHeFeiiec of ittyle pretty well m\m up the progress inude 
in the period, no that at OfFa^jj death it intist have seemed to con tempo- 
nines that the domination of all England by Mereia wiis merely ac^uestion 
of time. Afi it wos^ Kent and Ea^t Anglia had already been practicallv 
ah^orljed. in spite of this development the^ reigns are usually held to 
be “ an age of little luen^ of decaying faith and of sLumlicroiis inaetivitv"; 
but tills is hardly the whole truth aitd arises from the that we no 
longer have Bedels lively narrative to help us to fill out our picture, our 
materials being cut down to the bald statements of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle supplemented by a few livca of saints and some two hundred 
land books, more th^ui half of w'hich are under suspicion of being spurious. 
The Chroiiidet kx), being chicHy cont^med with Wessex, gives a quite 
inanlequAte impressjon of the aims and activities of the leading Mercians. 

Aethclbidd’s reign was clearly favourable to the growth of church 
endowments. The earliest Etoi^hei^ter and severai of the earlier Worcester 
bindbooks are oscribcii to him. More important, however^ than his octuai 
grants of Lamb if we ciui trust it, is his general decree issued in 749^ bv 
wdiich he conceded to all the minsters of his kingdom freedom front all 
burdens (n pnfdk'if vrifigaiihuA ei «A omntbujr onmbiOf) oxcepting only 
the duties of repairing bridges and maintaining fortrejAt^. Here wq 
have an iniportant :elep towards the encouragement of feudolisin; for 
clciiu-ly this concessiaii does not mean that the peasantry on ecclesiastical 
kmck are to be free from Tfcdig(d^ but that what has hitherto been paid 
to the king will go for the future into the treasuries of the churehca. 
'^llius, iiH lir\s been well said, the Church got grip on those who dwelt 
on the land."" It should be noticed too that in the grants of this period 
tittle stresa is laid upon any {smseni by the Mereian magnates ns a 
neeeojwy condition required to moke the grants valid* The king declares 
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bimself to be granting his own lands ami his own rightii. The magnates 
appear ns a rule only in the attesting clauses as adstipidalort^ or witnesses. 
While AethelbaJd was active in supporting the Churchy there is also 
evidence that under him the clergy^ led by Arehbishop Ctithherl, made 
atreniioiiM elTurta to improve theuiselvess a synod being hold in 747 at 
Clovcsho in which thirty canons were dmuTi up for the reform of 
ccdcdiastica) discipline. Tliese canons no doubt are good evidence that 
there were abuses needing reform and so hear out to a ecrtaJn extent the 
gloomy picture of ecelesiastical decay which Bede has put on record as 
eliarocteristic of Northumbria iti his litne^ It would^ however* he unfair 
to assume that Uie decay was as liad in llourL?hing^{Grcia as in declining 
Northiunbria; and the acba of this synod point rather to progress and 
activity. Aw a warrior Aethelbald does not come much before us. 
Early in hifn leigii he raided SomerMjt ais far ns Somerton on the 
Parrott, and tow-^ds the end of it the VVcst led by Cuthred, 

retaliated by a mid into Oxfordshire as far fus Burfotd* an achievement 
which the Wessex chronide makes much of. There jiecms no real 
evidence however that thifi reverse had any permanent effect ou the 
Mercian nupreniacy. It may imve render^ Wessex jiomewhai more 
independent* and moTe hopeful of regaining the Chiltcms, but when 
Offk succeeded to the [Mercian throne in 757 there was dearly no 
qui^ition as to his ascendancy in England. 

t>ffa'* reign marks the eulnii nation of the power of Merria. All 
accounts admit that he wav the mchst powerful of the Mercian kings 
and easily supreme in England Among facb that illiistrate thbi are 
the diuppearance of the riub-kings who hatl hitherto maintained them¬ 
selves in Essex and in the province of the l-lwicce*and tile appearance of 
landlarnks in which Offa disposes of estates in Sussex, thr king!^ of Kent 
and 'WesiMSX figuring as consenting among the witnesses. Ibe 

Kenti.d) men rose against him in 774 at Otford and the men of W'easei 
in 777 at Bennington; but in both cases only to meet with cnishing 
defeats^ and for the rest of his reign he had no furtlier troubles south of 
the Thiuiios. In T7S ho devasbitcd all South Wales and again in 704* 
and it must bt; about this period that he nrdetvd the great earthwork to 
be erected along his western frontier which lateragesa calkil Dyke. 

Thi-s work Is still tniccablc between the Dee and the Wye* and marLv, 
not hO much an advance of tJie ^lerrinns, as a final delimitation of their 
tcmtor}\ fill beyond it being definitely left subject to Welish law and 
custom, even if occupieii by the English. Finally, in 793 Offs pul the 
king of the East Angles to death, anil annexed his kingdoTu. On the 
Ckmtinent Oflh bad considerable renown and Charlemagne even negotiated 
with him for the hand of one of his daughters for hjs eldest son. In 
intenud aifaira he was ^dso active. For example^ he refortiied the Anglo- 
Saxon coinage* introducing a new type of silver penny in imitation of 
CTiorle^ the Great's dbuiriW* a type which lasted almost "unchanged dawn 
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to late Plantjigenet tinies^ aiid aliO a gpld coin, called the mancus, copied 
from the dinars used by the Moors in Spaiii^ He also issued a oode of 
Mercian laws; the*? are utdbrtuuately lost, but they were utilised by 
Alfred a centuTy later as a source for hfe own code. In church matters 
he is remenibcr^ as the founder of St Albans Abbey {atao perhaps of 
^Vcatininater) and a'4 a libeml benefactor to Cauterburj" and WorctHtcr, 
but more especially for hh detemiination to make the Mercian dioceses 
independent of Canterburj^ For this purpose he appUed to tlie Pope to 
convert the bishopric of Lichfield into an archbishopric. The Archbishop 
of Canterhuiy tiatundly resisted the design;, but lladriau I sent legates 
to England in 786 to escamine the matter, and a synod was held at 
Chelsea w hich settled that Higbert of lichSeld should be put in charge 
of the ses^en dioc^eses of Mercia and East Anglia and receive a paJIium. 
In return for this conecssion Oflk promised to give the Pope an annual 
gift of inuiiey, and so inaugurated the tribute knowm to after ages 
Peter's Fence. Ofla died in 790, completely master of his realm ^ but 
his good fortune did not descend to his only son, a delicate youth colled 
Ecgfrith. This psinoe only survived his father 14^1 days^ and on his 
death the crown passed over to his remote kinsman Coeiiwulf* who once 
more had to struggle w^ith Kent and who ultimately abandoned OflVs 
scheme of a ii^parate archbishopric for Mercia in return for the support of 
the archbiiihop of Canterbory against the rebels^ This concession was 
undoubtedly a good thing far England, but it marks the beginning of 
the fall of Mercia, 

Before leaving the Mercian period it ia natural to aak a few questions 
os to the social and politica] organisation of the English in the days of 
Theodore and up to the close of the eighth eentuiy^ Can a satisfactory 
short stiiteuicnt be mode about these liiatters, or must it be admitted 
that our sources are so seanty and so foil of gaps that it is impossible to 
obtain any deHiiite light on tlicm ? Tlic chief difficulty arises ftoni the 
aljsenrc of contemporary law's for either Northumbria, ^Icrt-la or East 
Anglia. E:seept for a few ilercian landbooks, for Ikde’^s incidental 
remarks and for tlie general picture of society presented in liveii of such 
saints os tVilfrid, or in heroic poetry like the Song of Beowulf, ap¬ 
parently composed in Mercia about 700, wc have no contemporaTy 
evidence illuminating English institutions north of the Thsiiie^r. The 
Kentish law s and those of Ine furnish a fair amount of material for the 
southern provinces, hut can this evidence be assumed to apply to the 
whole Country, especially when we find that there were marked differences 
between Kent and ^Vessex ? As & rule this question has been onswxired 
in the affirmative, and it hus been assumed that the main customs of 
Wetsiox were also in force in the midlands and the north, whde the gaps 
id the southern evidence have been lilted by having recourse to jjarolleJ 
contmetital practice or to Engli$jh customs of a later clay* It must be 
admitted that no very sure generalisations can be attained by these 
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iiicthnidy, imd the! resulting picture id bound to be niATml bv ini*- 
cunccptioRs, Howe>-er, if an outline is to be Httemptcd at all, no other 
iiiethori^ nre nvniliible. 

Asi rt'gnrdf* the swinl oi^nisation the mOfit strikitii^ foitiine revcale<i 
bv tJie UwH is the grtnt complexity of tbe clit&ia divinion^^. Society in a 
pttly IjOglLih kinborn about a-I>. 70Q did not consist in the uinin of 
iiten on an eiipjAl footing with one another^ but took the form of an 
elabomtdy grailed Bocrid ladder^ each grade above the slave* being 
distinguishedj as m all primitive societiE^s, bv its ^pec^ial wergeU ^ or 
tnoiiey pnee. In Kent there were foLir main divi^ion^i^ 
ceo^ jind corresponding to tlie ^^rvt UIh^i htmmn and 

nabil^.t spoken of by Tacitus when describing the Gennans of the fioit 
century; but these main clashes had many HulHiivi^iun.s ^ for instance 
four gravies of }»ndnien^ three of latf^ and four of while in 

addition there the further distinction between the ffodenud ai^d tlio 
worvIAmud, the clergy mid the Inity, the former having hJso their own 
l^sdes. in \\ c^x there were also four main divisions of the laity' but 
the classification wils clearly not the same as in Kent. ITie four'inain 
dassHi were the thv mUhrnni, the erariM and the 

Here too there were subdivisiopK^ the laws distinguishing several categories 
of Welshmen, two of cpttrijf (the i^cihi/Tidc and the mj-hi/ndc cl&sa^a) and 
of fp^xi^und-TJi^n. In both kingdoms above the fnrlaind and 
i^jnthcand ckases, or pcrlwps forming their highcist sulidivisiona, were 
M ^ wa'i compose<l of the members of the princely 

kindredsii from whom the king» were chosen. ITicse men furnished the 
milk of the proiinciol olficial^ and from time to tinic they are seen 
dc(K>&ing the king;^ and breaking up the kingdoms among themselvesp 
each cloiming for himself a ^^fehira" that is to say his «share,"' 

os a ]Ktty principality. It is these men like Ceoilwalla before 

he ticizod the crown, who nhould be regarded a^ the ^^imhles^ m such 
petty atate^ as E!?^sei, Kent or even Wessex and not the niaKs of 

u)!^i ^laiftd OT gt^itithcuml classi^s^ who were dearly not so much nobles 
fls the et^uivalent of the knights mid squint of Inter rtges. The ordinmi' 
as the name implies^ was suited by birth and training to 
lie the companion or “conies'" of the Like tlic latter, he 

spent most of his time in w^ar and hunthig; but to regard both the 
learler of a '^eomltatus"' and his as ** nobles^ h only 

confusing. ^ 

The upper grades, the «dcarlv-bom'" men as they were termed 
bet^u^ of their higher ^ w ergelds,"* were often npokcii of to the ma^ as 
forh, on cxpresdoii best translated as the « wairiom," whereas all the 
lower free classes were in a general sense ccurlx or rtgricuUuHsts^ iTie 
most remarkable fiict rcvealLd by the laws alaiut the cMrli, in the 
stricter seiL^ of the term, was the inferior status held bv the Wessex 
rrorj^ as compared with the Kentish ctorh. It is pscmiewbat difficult to 
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compare their respective ** werTgelds^"" for the moiicLan.^ systems of Keiil 
and iHfter^; biat, whatever the obifcurities^ it ^mn to be now 

agreetl tlutt whereas the wergelds of the raricjind ami gtjiih^irtd elaiises 
were appruximately of ccjua} value, the value of the Wefwex ceori was 
far 1>elow that of the KentLsh and little higher than the valne of 
the lowest class of Kentish Zfarfp The btst way to mKcw this is to convert 
the money values given by the laws into terms of livcHtoek, the medium 
in which the lines were mostly paid. In the case of Wegsea this is not 
a difficnlt problem^ 'ITie Ijiws s"tate the amount of the wergdd in 
Wessex "shiilingn,’" and there are passages in tne's code and also in the 
lifter West Saxon laws which indicate that thiK ** Hhilling^ wa* the 
equivalent of a *^sheep+'" It seems further tlmt the HngUah reckoned 
four sbf?ep ns the equivalent of one cow. When therefore the Jaws state 
thnt the izffi/ii/Ttd£ ct^arfjf wergeld was SOO ^hilliiig^fi w^e can inteqiret the 
me^ining to be that the roansLaiighter of a could be 

ntoned for by paying hw ma(^h either iJOO sheep or 5D cows. In the 
Kentish laws^ on the other hnnd^ we Knd that the weigcld was 

100 Kentish shillings; but this ?<ihiUirig wm at least four times m 
valuable oa the Wessex shilling; many paasages in AethelberhtV code 
shewing that it contained 20 pence, whereas the Wessex shilling most 
probably contained Jive. The Kentish fibilling was therefore the equiva¬ 
lent, not of a ^Sheept** but of a ** cow'' i and accordingly the killing of 
a Kentish imrt could only be atoned for with 100 cows, or twice the 
’VV«4S4ix penalty. Tiw subjoined table, giving the values of 

the chief grwicft in cow'^ shewst, letter than any description^ the differences 
between Kentish and West Saxon society^ 


Keptt (I ftliiUi!ci|f?^ 30 tl-= I ooir). 


sethelLng 

lM>0ith.= 

1^00 c£SfWA 

norieiuid 

SOO.h.o 

300 oowB 

reotl 

100 «Ji- = 

IDD criwa 

Ifit lUTadG 

BO idt. s 

00 cows 

lACilf 2ad 

OOhIi, - 

60 eowi 

l&el^ 

40 sb. = 

40 cows 


'W'DJsbmeii (dodo meui^aued) 


WsaMBt (1 stiillinx*^^ steep), 
aetlieliai^ {net given) 

atsjltcuudl or twelf- 

tyiide tna.il 120 fl ph ^ iJOO cows 

idxliytiij^: teorl ODD sh “ caws 

WelatmiLni lioidlng 
^ hide# da. « do, 

Cnityinle reorJ 200 rit, W3 rows 

VV'«klitiiftii tolling 
1 hidv 120 sb. = 30 mwa 

do. holding^ tide BOst. = 2D cows 
dll, witbout laod CO sb*^ IQ cow* 


We may next in what rektinn did the classes stand to each 
other? It vt door tliat among men of Teutonic descent the distinctions 
of mnk were for the most part hemlitary disiiwctioivs. A man was 
bum a otwl or hom a wherefts the gradatkms recognised among the 
Welshmen depended on proptTty. It was pof^aible however for an 
English cforl to acquire a higlier rank by urcnmulating landed property. 
It is also clear that the lower grades were tlie dependents or ** men^ of 
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The Landlords and the Peamntrii) 


the upper grades. E%’erywhere in the laws we meet with the hlq/<»ds 

lords who were entitled to fines called if their men were 

injiiifed, and th^se lords were lords over freemen as well as over fllnve*» 
The peasantry too are put beflite us as gt^htgeldns or friAiifaril, that is to 
say rent-payers, and it is clear that they not only paid tribute to the 
king, but had also to work for their lords, os well as pay them dues 
(gnjfiif) (Ine, h /). The ainoutit of the work is not recorded, but we may 
be sure that the warriors and the churches got their lands tilled for 
them by their men, and for the most part by freemen. A ge$HheunJ- 
man with an estate assessed at 5 hides could liot till his knd by biniaclf, 
still less coidd those with estates assessed at 10 or 20 hidre. They 
worked them by placing lesser freemen upon them, who paid tbciii rents in 
kind, or services, or both. 

Section 70^ of Inc's Ijiws gives an indication of what might he 
exacted in this w«y, giving the year^ revenue to be derived from 
a 10 hide estate as 10 vats of honey, 500 loaves, IS ambcis of Welsh 
ale, 30 ambeta of clear ale, 10 sheep, 10 geese, 20 hens, 10 ebucsea, 
an amber of butter, 5 salmon, SO weighs of Iiay and lOO eek We 
imjat Understand this as the combined render collected by a hind agent 
from many small tenants, some bolding no more than a “gj-Tde" or 
“ yard ” of land, that is land naseased at a quarter of a hide, the bulk of 
them being probably in the position of the tart class in Kent, lliis 
elass, who correspond to the laszt of the Continent, were only as it were 
half-free; that is to say, they were freemen, but freemen dejiressed by 
having alien or servile blood in their nneestn’. Thisidlected their status 
in two ways. Firstly they locked the prote^ion given by a full mttrgift 
of free relatives. A freeman, newly bced, as a rule could have bod no 
free relatives, and liLs descendants only gradually acquired ibem. At 
least four generations, or a century, luul to pass away before the handi¬ 
cap ceased to be felt, and in the interval the support furaisbud by a 
mnfgth hod to be obtainnl instead from the fJ^ord to whose family the 
itui owed liiii freedom. Secondly, such land as a tad, or Welshman,'held 
hot! not been acquired by conquest at the original settlement, but 
came from the hfafbrdt ft>id os a coiVHKiuence was not held freely, but on 
conclition.s prescribed by the lord. Nii rltiubt it was regarded as heritable, 
but subject to the gocalwill of the lord. In some cases, too, the lord 
provided a ioll, or house, for his man os well as the land. 'Hiese 
features, it Ls true, are only mentioned in the tVessex taws, and not in 
those of Kent; hut the low seergrbl of the tVessex ceorb seems easiest 
explained, if we n^pinl them os originally descended from a claas of lari's, 
and subsoqueiitly raised in status and dlgniBed by a nobler name hi 
conjiWiUeDco of the victorious woro, which had superimposed them on 
the top of the alien Welsh peasantry among whom they were settled. 
An exactly parallel change occurred again in England in the ninth 
century, when the Norsemen conquered eastern England. They too had 
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their lact clnas^ c&tieA and ^hm th(sc Ir/phg^ settled mnotig 

the English they ivere at once in Jitatus and made to rank na c^wrJ!«^ 
The politick orpamjtation of the petty English states of 'fheoilorv'a 
dftjV or even when Offa waa at his s&enithf is aa difficnlt to elucidate aa 
the socm\ organisation. Much has to be inferred from later evideiictv 
and many gcnendisationat which are praadbly true for the tenth century, 
seem to lack authority when appliedt a* they have beeHj to the eighth. 
It is of couiw clear that all the states htid kings, some of them even a 
dual kingHhip a# in Kent and and we may also believe that tliey 

all posses!^ some kind of imtional oivsemhly^ known as the wHmngrmoi 
or “ meeting of the wise,'^ But when we inquii% what part the wUans 
played, and how' they were composed, little can be asserted with con- 
ddence. The lista of witnesses to the Imidbooks attribiitisd to Aethelbald 
and Qlfa are usually supposed to be evidence for the pcrsonoel of the 
Atemao witan Itefotc a.d. 800; but these reeortl^ are very difficult 
niatenai to deal wilh^ while still less confidence can be placed in the 
land books of Wessex of Sussex. What the landbooka shew, if genuine, 
ifi that the Mercian wUun w'as a very aristoc-mtic and restricted lajdy, 
comprising the king and the bishops, a few abbots and about a dozen 
other magnates who are described either as ^*princia'^ or ‘^dukes*^ 
Even when joined to the Kentish icltan^ the assembly raiely numbered 
thirty: and except on these occasions there is hardly any evidence of Icfiser 
personages than dukes attending. In some Wessex documenls the dukos 
are described as ^‘pnuefeets^” and seem to have been seven m number. ^Hie 
Kentish magnates arc occasionally described os “ comiles.'^ Tlie Mercian 
dukes were clearly set over the various pru vittces which mmle 

up the kingdom p such as IJiidsey or WreocensacUs and niauy of them 
were near kinsmen of the king. It is not known whether the kings were 
expected to summon their id/flTMf to confer with them regularly, nor cun 
we say how far the king^^ were really guided by them. l%cy dearly 
were consulted on the nire occasioiis when new laws were fratiietb but it 
does not follow from this that a strong king eubmitted to their advice 
in matters of ordinan' administration. Certainly in making grunts of 
land the kbigs claimed to be dealing with thdr own property at their 
own will In the cose of a disputed succession, however, the triton 
playetl an important part, detenninmg which of the royal kindred should 
be acknowledged, when the rivals were not prepaitai to appeal to anus- 
llic king's power must really have depended chiefly on his wealth, and on 
hb prestige as a warrior. If he could keep together and endow an effective 
retinue and at the same time maintaio friendly relations with the bishops, 
be was probably not much hainpcrcd by any organised political system. 
If wc turn from the central to the provincial inKtitutions, the same 
want of evidence prevails. We can only dimly imagine w'hat tlie districts 
w'ere which had separate dukes; but it Ls usual to assume that the 
* Alfred HnJ G a thrum A-n- t*B5, 
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TTt€ Ditke^ ditd the L,oc<d AftKembHes 


inilimtirin!) ns to the lornl governint'iit of W(»ssC 3 £, which <■811 be gleaned 
From locji may be also upplied to MerciA. These laws* shew tliat 
\\Wx w «3 dil-ided into shires, iind that each shire had an “ alderman ^ 
at its bead, Ihese oRicers, tiie prtujheti of the tVessex laiidbuoks, were 
presumahly the equivalent of the Mercian dukes, 'nieir duties were to 
preside in the loenl a's>emb!ies nr sbiremoDta, to maintain otder and 
promote justice, and to l<aid Itie forces of their shire in war. Their 
jMwer, like that of the kings, was (dependent on their wealth and on 
their prestigeaa military leaders. In theory no doubt they were the king's 
agents and removable at the king's (/vill, but in practice the alderinanriGs 
were^not nften interfered with, and they tended to become herediturv. 

I he chief use of the shiremoot was ns a court of justice; it appears 
to have met twice a year and was attended by the grAthi'und-mta 
and the more important reorts. For small men attendance must 
have been a burden, for the richer on opportunity for display an<i for 
social intereoume. The actual administration of justice was in the 
hands of those who Bttcnd«l It was fur them to declare the law, and 
llx what maimer of proof shnuld be funtished by the litigants. It was 
they, rather tlian the presiding alderman, who m'ust be regarded as the 
jiidgca. Ill the loiiguage of the time they were the “ doom-smen," and 
they dealt with all both criminal and civil. It h obvious that a 
court of this kindi sitting at long intervals, and not particular!v easy of 
access for the hulk of the inhabitants of a shire, could not have been the 
oidj court; Ibr ordinary cnia^s the shires must have been further sub¬ 
divided, and the courts of these smaller districts ninst have sat more 
frequentJy, Such courts are found in Inter times sitting once a mmith, 
the dLstricls appropriaU- to them being called “ hundreds," and consisting 
of groups of villjigfti varying in number from two or three to as many 
as twenty. 'ITn-re is every reason to suppose that these “ hundred" 
divisions extided in England from the lirst; thev are in fact a common 
feature of all primitive races, but neither the' Kentish nor the West 
baxon laws have anything to say about them, 'traces of them are 
perhajm seen in the smaller divtsiorm reootded in the 'FrihaJ Hidnge, 
We may assume however that only the more important men Laid 
their siiiU before the ah ire courts, ^d that monthly courts of some 
kind were the really popular courts attended by the mass of the people, 
the same methi^s of procedure being used io them os fn the higher 
courts. There is reown to suspect however that, already in Ofla's age, 
some of thcae smaller eourta were no longer under tile direct supen-hion 
of the alderman or officiids appointed by him. Already the greater 
churehes were aiming at special immunities for their estates, and the 
landbooks bear witness to the readtim>..s of the kings to purchn« safely 
for their soula by freeing the clerit.-al and nimiflitic owners froni secular 
control. In this way tlw Church took over functions that should have 
belonged to the king or the aldennan, with the result that in many 
subdistricts the bishops ami Iho abbots mther than any secular authority 
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W<J|^ practjeAllv the coiitrolUng official. Fur the p?iLSQiitry ill a rude 
age thlfi maj ha^e been a gain, but the outcome was a fu^iion of the 
ruler and the landowner which greatly as^sieted the growtli of a S 3 ‘stem 
approaching feuihvtiaiii. 

The difHcuIt t^uestiooH Goiinected with the development of feudal 
Icndendert in the English kmgtlom:^ cannot be adcc|qately diiscua-sed 
here for want of space. Sot only is the whole subject very compUrated, 
but for a long time past it has fornied a topic for controversA', and 
tberngh j-ome light has been shed upon the darkness, niaiiy poinia 
still reinain obscure. Three prubleins have been niueb debated. Finit, 
what proportion of the peasantry were free landowners? Secondly, by 
what did the landlord class acquire the right to e^act rents and 

iserviecK fnnn their leaser neighbooi^ ? and thirdly^ how did it come 
alx>ut that militar)' and judicial powers properly lielonging to the kiugii 
and dukes alsf^ fell into the handj^ of the laiidow nera ? 

Thirty yearjs ago it used to be supposed, following the current 
German views as to Teutonic society^ that at the outset the bulk of 
the English pea.saiitry were Atrtually free landowners, and the problem 
which perplexed histonajm, was how best to account for the mpid decline 
of their freedom and the ri-se of landlordism. These stews, bnw'evcr, were 
directly challenged in IfJftS by FttKleric Seebohm in his treatise on the 
“ English Village Comm uni ty.*^ This book not only drew a vivid picture 
of the methods of huNliandry employed in Anglo-Saxon times^ shewing 
how tillage was carried on by joint ploughing and how the usual peasant 
holding or ^^y an! land"" wan formed of a luinifxrr of acre ami hjilf-acre stHpK 
ticrttteretl up and down the arable lands of the village and lying inter¬ 
mixed w^th those of otlicr holdings, but ivUn attempted to trace hack 
all the chief fe4iture» of medies^al serfdoin into the earlicjst periods. In 
the main he contended, not so much that the blngli^h took over a servile 
«ystcni of agriculture ready made from the lloinanisefi Britons, but that 
depczKlent tenure and the powt^r of the lord were innate features of all 
tribal wa-ieties, and that coii-sequently the Englii^h tribes or maegtbs^"' 
no Ictitt than the tribes of Keltic Wales or Ireland, w'ere at no ]>criod 
within our ken witlmut a coiir^idcmble percenbige of depenrlcnt workenj. 
Hence much of the Utcr manorial system and manv femlal features 
hliQuld Ixr regarded oa present in their villages from their lirsl settlement 
in EngSand. ITicse views did not com maud complete assent and 
were partly challenged by Maitland and other writers, who pointed out 
many gap in tlic chain of argument; but none the less the evidence, 
marshalled by Seebohm in this book oinl in two later studies on the 
chai'acU-risticM of tril^wJ euKtom in Northern Eiirop,cntircly revolutionised 
the whole current of the discie^ion, so that it is no longer suppmted that 
the marker] ot}ua]ity of tlic yardlands in the English villages can he 
traced back to a primitive stage of freedon^ and equality, tin the 
contrary, it is recognii^ that fluch equality is modi more likely to have 
nr. xvu. 
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Jlie vario^ts kinds of English Village 


been produced and mnmtained by pressure from above exerci sed by loni# 
who for their own purpose prevented in«}iinlities arbiing, sueb as would 
natumlly spring up within a few years in any free society by the mere 
appHcatiou of the leutonic rule of partible suoeesslon antotig children, 
Furtber discussion has also shewn that, in realilv, tiicre wen? several 
different types of village community in early Kn glimij To begin with, 
the temis used iu the earliest laws for a village vary, hi the Kentish 
laws wc find < 101 , hant and wic, in the IVest Soxou vccoHhig and Aiifbc, 
llie foirncr terms survive as English w'ords in the forms “town," ^hniiilef" 
and “ wick," the latter cin^ly in somewhat disguised shapes in suflkes of 
plnce-iiames^for example in Tamworth, Holsworthy, Leintwarditie and 
Hnndenhuish, Other terms, not used in the early laws but coiunmn 
enough ais suffixes, arc j/rdr, ha^rtMetie, harnUrn and hurh, the latter being 
the parent of both ‘‘borough’' and “buiy." Wbelher differences of 
type are implied by this wealth of terras is not clear. It has indeed 
been ar^icd that thesufhx “ham betokens an earlier settlement than 
tile suffix “ tunbut this seems doubtful. As yet no comprehensive 
study of English p!ace*name» has been attempted, 'fije evidence for 
the divergeiire of tyjMS is really found elsewhere, by studying the plan 
and structure of the villages os recorded in the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey. IVo divergent types stand out clearly. On the one hand we 
see villages in which all the huiuesteads lie clustered togetlicr in a single 
street; these Irave been tcnmcd by Maitland “iinclcatcfl villfigtaon 
the other, vltlagen in w hich the humcntcads lie scattered here and there 
over the village territory. The former is perhaps the most common 
type, and b espedally noticeable in the lliamea Tallev, in the Eastern 
iMidlmids, in Keateven and Yorkshire^ but the latter'prevails in Essex 
and ill the south-west. In the Anglo-Saxon laudbooks we also have 
evidence of a third type of village organisntion, commun in districts 
where woodlands predominate. In this type an arable head-village liad 
appendant to it a number of woodlrmd members, often lying at a 
considerable dLstance and vjuite detached, 'fhe English spoke of tliesc 
wraalliuida ft*, “den baere " or “ wald hiiere," or more shortly tw “deiis." 
Instances of villages lutving detached woodlands should perhaps Ik given, 
ns this type has lumdly attracted the attention it deserves. In Middlesex, 
Fulham and tmchley; in Hertfordshire, Hatfield and Totteridge ■ 
in Buckinghamshire, Eton and Hedgerlev, or Taplow and Penn ■ iii 
Berkshire, naley and \V«t Wotxllmy; in Hampshire, King's Worthy 
and Pamber, or IMiclieJdcvcr and Hurley: in Surrey, Battersea and 
Pciige: in Susses, Felpbani and Fittlewo'rth; Stannic and Lindficld- 
V^'^a.shmgiou and Horsham. In all these paire the second village imnied 
was originally a detached woodland dependent 011 the oth^ In the 
Chiltems, in Kent and in the WWd geneially this was the common 
type of organisation, and it is for this reason that so many of tlie womlLmd 
villages appear to be absent from the Domesday Survey. A “den" 
might sometimes be fifteen miles away from the head v illag e and even 
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in another Hie applif^l diso to oiatTshts^ heftths and 

^lDa^Iand^>^ Yet imofcher type was the amble \illage with a number of 
fiuiTOunding “ enda," ^ cotsi,” or wicks*’' some of th^ dependencies being 
some onlv used as pasture farms producing cheese. It b obvious 
that no one hypothesis can be imagified which wiU account for the 
development of all these varieties of type or for the great diflerences in the 
conditions under which the occupying peasant held tbem. One thing only 
stands out clearly. In quite early times the basis of the organisation was 
distinctly aristocratici and constantly became more so us the kingdoms 
became consDlidated and the relative distance between a king orRctholing 
and the cultivating peasants became greater. The advent too of the 
church-* as a cDnsiderable landowner, only strengthened the anstocratic 
and feudal tendencies. 

Before closing this chapter a few w^ottls should perhaps be added on 
tiic spread of learning and education among the English, while Mercia 
Wfuf dominant. Something has already been said oa to the immediate 
effect produced bv the advent of the first missionaries; it renmins to 
speak of the schook which gave lustre to the seraith and eighth 
centuries and of the writers trained in them, llie most important 
schools wen? those of Wi?armoiith| Canterbury, and York* The first 
wflLB set up by iknedict Bbcop* founder of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
who died in 690. He journeyed five times to Home and etieh time 
came back with art treasures and a goodly store of hookas* Tliese he 
jiartieularly rtconiraended to the core of his monks on his death-be^. 
Ihc pnigrcM of his school can iKst be judged by the after career of its 
iiin^t famous pupil, the Venerable The school of Canterbury 

owed its efficiency* not to Augujrtine, hut to Hadrian the African abbot* 
who first recommended Theodore to Pope Vitalian and then accoiii pftniwl 
him to England in 669. Like Theodore* Hadrian was well versed in 
both 1 Jitin and Greek* and he also taught ^‘M^inaking, music* atbfononi}% 
arithmetic, and medicine. Pupils soon crowded to the jschool and many 
afterwards became famous cleri-i^, for example^ John of Beverlm'; but 
undovibtedly the most considerahle of aU from the literary standpoint 
was Aldlielm, w'hom we bii^%'e already spoken of as bkhop of Sherborne* 
¥&r his time Aldhelmk learning was veiy'’ coinprehenBive* His extant 
writings comprise a treatise both in pre^ and verse on the ptoJse of 
virginity* which had an immediate success* a collection of one hundred 
riddles and acrostica, and several remarkahle letters, one being addressed 
to Geraint, the king of l>evon* and another to Aldfrid^ the king of 
Northumbrinn These writings shew acquaintance with a very extensive 
literature both Christian and profane* and alsso a great love for on 
out^jf-tile-way vocabulaiy, A conBidcrahle number of scholars took to 
imitating his style* the most important among them being Hweetberct, 
abbot of Wi^armouth from 716* and Taiwin, a monk of Bredon in 
WorcefiteTshiTei who became archhkbop of Canterbury in 731. 
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tiir Ihe grcfttcst imd most figunt among the achotan; of 

the period ui Bede, w'ho wa;$ hum in (i7^ luicl .■^pent his whole Itfc of 
sixty-three yetus at Jairow, never journeying further alield tlian Vurk, 
His style is esaetly the opposite to tWl of AJdhelni, It has no 
ei'reiitrii'ities or affectations, bmt is alw'av^ direct, sincere, and Muiplci 
V ear by for forty years he worked industriously, producing in turn 
coiiiiii^tarics on the Scriptures and works on natural history, gmmnuir, 
and h»tory. For us his historical woriis are the iinjmrtant, luid 
of these the gmttest and best is the Erde^aMimt »ftht Englvth 

XtUhn. This conteias five books. Tlie first is inlroductor 3 - and deals 
hricHy with ('Imstianity in Britain before the advent of Augustine; the 
other four Ijooks deal each with a penod of about 38 ycais, or one 
genenitinu, and bring the stoir down tq 781. 'l*he success of this hi-stoiy 
was iinniciliate, and copies of it «|uie:kly spread over the Coutiqent, su 
that at his death Bi‘<le had secured a Kuropean reputation. 

Bedes initet important pupil w-iis licgbcrt, already mentioned as the 
first An'hbishoj) of York, 'lo him Bede wrote his last extant letter, 
dated 5 ?jov. 784, pleading for ecclesiastical reforms in Northumbria 
and detiouneing pscudo-inunastcrics. Eeghcrt partly luiriucred this 
apjwal by developing bis cathedral school, fornnng it on the Cuilerburv 
model, and here was «Uie«t^ Alcuin, the second English scholar to 
^n a European reputation in the eighth eentury. His work, though 
it throv.\i| great lustre on ^ ork, was not done in England, hut at the 
court of Charles the Great, with whom he took service. It is a sutfident 
proof, however, that England in Ofih's dav hail attained to a liteniry 
pre-eminence in the West that the great’ Fniiikish ruler should ha4 
]ookL*fl tt> iMiglaiid for u MrholMr fo set over his p^l&cc itchooL 

Besides thtse Liitin scholars, there is good evidence that throughout 
the seventh am] eighth centuries there were also mnnv court hards in 
England who eidtivatcd the art of poetry in English, handing on from 
generation to generation traditional lays which told of the deeds of the 
heathen heroes of the past and perhaps composing fresh ones in honour 
of the English kings and their ancestors. TTicse lays have inttch in 
eonmiuii with the llonicru- jioems and like them are highly elaborated. 
Both Aldhelm and Alenin refer to their existence, hut onlv'fragnicnts of 
them still survive nicidificd to suit Christian wm. 'Jlie most important 
example is the Song of Beowulf already refenwi to. This deals with 
Ilmnsh and Swedish heroes and extends to 3000 lines. English poetry 
was also cultivated in ruder forms liy the eonimoii people; for Bcdctelfs 
us that wherever viUngeri met for amusement it was customarv for the 
harp to be handed round among the company and for Eiiglish'sonKi to 
he sung. A tale is also told of Aldhelm which points in the Lme 
direction, how it was his «ont to stand on a bridge near Alalmcburv 
ami nng songs to the peosants to attract them to church. The bert 
known maker of English Sacred Songs was Gaedmun of Whitby. 
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CHAPTER XYUL 

THE CARLOVINGIAN REVOLUTION AND FRANKISH 
INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 

T«ii eighth ten bury had hardly enttifCKl on ih* second half when the 
la^st of the long-haired Heroviligians was thrust from the throne of the 
Fmntcs, and Pepin the mayor of ihc pakce liailed king. The clwmge 
seemed slight, for the new dynasty Imd sen'ed a Jong apprendoeidiip* 
For more than a century’ the de^'cndank of Clovis had l>€*en mere puppets 
in a king's seal, while the dfe^jendaiita of St Anmlf, though called 
only Mayor* of the Palace or Dukes and Princes of the Fninka, had 
managed^ and with vigour and sucoess, the affnini of the realm. Their 
neighbour^ the soofhng Greeks, marvelled at the strange ways of the 
Fmnks> whose lord the king needed no equality save birth alone, and all 
tile year through had nothing to do or plan, Isut only to cal and drink 
and sleep and stay shut up at home except on one spring day, w hm 
he must sit at gnj^ before his people, while his head ser^'ant ruled the 
State to suit himself. But it waa one thing to rule the State and quite 
another to lav hand upon those socrofl titles aiid premgativefi which the 
rererenceof eenturiea had reserved for the race of theSaJian sea-god; and 
the houAC of Amulf was little likely to forget their kinsmnn Griiiioald 
who in the seventh century hod outn^ed that reverence by setting his own 
son upon the throne^ and had paid the forfeit with his life ruicl with his 
child'a Charles Martel (the IJnmmer), In the last years of hUlong nile« 
Inid found it possible, indeed, to get on wHth no king at alb dating his docu¬ 
ments from the death of the latest clo-nothing^ hut, if he hoped timt 
thus the two Mins between whom at his own death he divided Fmnria 
like a private fartn might enter peacefully upon the fact of kingdiip 
without its name, a year of turbulence was enough to leach the sons 
that to rule the Franks a kingly title must back the kingty power. The 
shadowy Merovingian whom they dragged forth from ol^'urity to knd 
a royal sanction to their acts was doubtless from the first a niakeshifL 
'llirough their surviving charters, especiaJJy those of Pepin, the younger 
and more statesman ly, who not only appended to his name the proud 
phrase **to whom the Lord hath entnist^l the care of gnvenunent'' but 
used always the ^we" and ^ our" employed hitherto by royalty alone^ 
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there glimmers jiIwhcIv another purpose. But nut Pepin Iiimficlf, even 
after his brother'^ abclicatiori left him sole ruler, and when, nil tur¬ 
bulence subdued, two veare eventless in the annals hod cun firmed his 
Bwavi ventured the final atep of revolution without a sanction from a 
higher power. 

To one nared, Uite Ptpin, by the monks of St Denis, and to the 
prelates who were hia advisers, it could hardly be doubtful where such a 
sanction should besought. Wliatcvcr veneration still ntlach«l to ancient 
bbwd or custom, Jesus Christ was now the national god of the Franks, 
“l^ng bve Chris It who loves the Franks,"' ran the prologue of their 
Salic Law; “may he guard their realm and fill their prinws with the 
light of his grace." And, if tlie public law of the Franb knew no pro¬ 
cedure for a change of dynasty, the story of another chosen people, 
grown more faniiliar than tic sagas of German or Roman or Trojan 
ancestors, told how, when a king once proved unworthy, the God of 
heaven himself sent his prophet toanoiiit with oil the subject who sliould 
take Wk throne. Nor could any Frank be at a loss whither to look for 
such a mcsuige from the skies. From the days of Clovis the glory of 
the Franb bid been their Catholic orthodoxy l and to Catholic ortho¬ 
doxy the mouthpiece of heaven, the vicar of Christ on earth, was the 
successor of Peter, the bishop of Rome. Since the time when Pope 
Gregory the Great had by his letters guided the religions policy of 
Bninhdd luid her wards there had come, it h tnie, long interruption to 
the intimacy of Frankish rulers with the Roman bishop; but, with the 
rise of the tnayoia of the palace of the pious line of Aniulf, that in¬ 
timacy hud been resumci Already to Charles Martel the Pope could 
plead the gifts of his ancestors and his own to Roman altars; and it 
was that rude warrior, however unchurchly at times his use of clmrch 
prefernieiit and church property, who had made possible n reform of the 
lhankish Diurth through which it was now, beyond even the dreams of a 
Gregory the Great, becoming a province of Home. IVliah, backed by 
^ strong ami, the English aeal of the papal legate Boniface had 
begun, the son# of Charles hud made their personal task. From the 
first they had turned for guidance to the Pope himself; mid vhen, in 
7d7, Corlonum, the elder, laying down all earthly rule for the loftier 
service of heaven, had with lavinh gifta betaken'him to the tomb of 
Peter and under ite shadow had ehoaen for lii# monastic home tlie cave 
which once hod sheltered that saintly Pope to whom the despairing 
Constantme. as men bclifvcfl, had turned for healing and for bnntism 
the Frankish pilgrims whose multitude disturbed his peace must have 
learned afh^h th& proper omclc for pHneos in dttubt 

It can never be quite certein, iiuleed, so close were now the relations 
of the Franks with Rome, tlwt the scruple of conscience which in the 
autumn of 751 two envoys of Pepin laid before Pope Zacharias^the 
question whether it were good or no that one man should bear the name 
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of kitig yrhlh another really ruled—w*5 not of Honian suggHstiont or 
that the answer HmI Dot^ in any caae^ been made sure in advance* 
But there viere leasons enough whvj without prcarrajigenient, the papal 
verdict might be safely gues^* It was not Pepin the Fnink alone 
who ruled while another reigned. For a century that had been as true 
of the bishop of Home; and the Pope not less than the luayot of the 
palace needed an ally* Though the nominal sovereign at Home was 
h'til] the liyssantinc monarch w'ho called himself Emperor nf the Homans, 
and though from CnnstAntinople still came Imperial edicts and imperial 
messengenif the actual cnntmh now that the Luni bards iiad narrowed io 
n Uiread the road fi-om the E^rchate by the Adriatic to the Honirui 
Duchy by the ^Mediterranean and now that the Saracens were not only 
tasking all the EuipireV resources in the East but making hamrdous the 
sea route to the West, liati pavitd ever more and more into the hands of 
the Homan bishop. Even under the livw^ of the Empire hb diil functions 
were large—the nomination of local officers, the care of public works, 
the oversight of administration and of justice^ the protection of the poor 
and the weak—and what survives of his ofHciaL correspondence shews how 
vigorously these functions were exercised. But the growing poverty of 
the public pursfe, drained by the needs of the inipetial court or the greed 
of the imperial ngent^Sj and on the other hand the vast estates gf the 
Homan Church, scattered throughout Italy and beyemdj whose revenue® 
maiie the Human bishop the lich^t propriidor in all the West^ had 
little by little tuitied his oversight into control. From his own resources 
he at need luul Hlled the storehouse®, repaired the acjUedncts, rebuilt the 
Walk, salaried the magisbates, paid uff the soldiery. At his own instance 
he hoil provisioned the people^ ransomed captive®, levied tmopS) bought 
olf in%'aders, negotiated with the cncroacliing liombards. 

Thk beneficent activity the imperial govermnent had welcomed. 
I^laking the Pope its own banker, it bul formally entrusted him with 
the supply nf the city, with the niainteniince of the militia. To him^ 
as to a Homan magistrate, it addressed its instmctionsi i^iciuiwhile 
the nccdlcKS civil magnates gradually vauished nr liecame his creatures. 
The Homan senate quietly ceased to exist ur existed so obscurely that 
for a century and a half it reuse* to be heard of. The praefeet of the 
city was the bishop’^* nominee. Even the militaiy^ hierarchy, which 
elsewhere In Italy was now supplanting the civil, at Home grew sub¬ 
ordinate. The city and it* district, sepamting from the Exarchate, had 
indeed become a duchy, and a duke still led its army; but before the 
middle of tile eighth century tlic duke was taking his cue^ if not his 
orders the Pop^ So long a* there remained that slender thread 
of road eomieeting Home with Ravenna, the Exarch, as imperial 
governor of Italy, asserted a shadowy anthority u^-er Imth duke and 
Pope; but ytar by year the ExarchV Adriatic land* narrowed before the 
Lombard*, and with them hi* resources and pit^stige. In 751, a few 
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munthn earlier tluin Pepjq’s enibos^jt the Loin bards occupied Ravenm 
itself, and the I'Jiarch was no more. The Roman pontifT was now the 
unquestioned head of who.t remained to the Eiiipim in Italy. 

’VMiy should there be any questiDn ? Who could serve the Empire 
better tiiaji this unsnarled functipiiaiy^ who^ dqticj^ to heaven seemed 
an abiding guamiitee against the ambitions of earth? And what could 
tlie vicar of Peter more desire Lhati thus unliampered to administer liis 
province on behalf of that imperial Rome whose eternal dominion ho so 
often had proclaimed? But imperial Rome did not leave unhampred 
that spiritual headship for wh<)se soke he had proebiimed her eternal 
dominion. Neither the rising prestige of the Homan see nor tlie waning 
of imprifd reswurees had restrained the emprors from asserting in the 
West that authority over religious belief and religiDUS practice which 
they esercised unquestioned in the East, tjpn the Roman bishop they 
had heaped htinourv and privileges^ they had even recognified his primacy 
in tlio Church ; yet at their wiU they still convened councils and promul¬ 
gated or proscribf5d dugmast aud^ when the bishop of Home presumed to 
discredit what Uiey declared orthodox, they did not ecrnple, w'hile their 
pwer vrm ndet|uate, to arrest and depose him nr to drag him olf to 
Cunstaniinople fur trial and punishment. Their purpose may have been 
the ptiticixl one of sUcucing religious dissension and so ending the 
quarrels which luvicarded the unity of the Empire ^ hut to the aucceasor 
of Peter the pace and unity of the Empire IimI worth only for the 
maintenance and the diffusion of that divinely revealed truth whose 
respnsible custodian he knew himself to be. 

Wlien, therefore, in the year 7^, the Enipror IjcOi having beaten 
off the besieging Saracens and re?itDred order in his realm^ addressed him¬ 
self to religiuus reform, and, waiting for no consul tail on of the Chureh, 
forbade the u-ne in worship of pictures and itmigcis of the Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints—nay, began at once on their destruction—Pop 
Gregory the Second not only refuijed obedienc.^ei but milled Italy to 
his defence against wluit he procUimed to Chrijitendoin the Emproris 
impiety and henayv And now, after a quarter of a century, though 
Gregory the Second had linen followed in 7S1 by Gregory the ITiird, 
and ten ycai^ later by Zacharias, while on Lco'j^ itirune since 740 
j^at Colls tan tine the fifth, his aon, the schism wa.s Htill unhealed. 
Empnor, after the shipwreck of a fleet sent for the humbling of 
the rebeK had indeed conteJitcd himself with the ttaii^fer of Sidly and 
southern Italy from the JurlNdiction of the Pop to llial of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople; and, having thus begun that severance of the Greek 
south from the Lfttln north which (helped soon by the unintended 
Hcxxliiig of south Italy with religious fugithei from the Boat) vtoa to 
endure for centuries, he did not disturb the authority of Rome m the 
left of the pninsula. ITie Fujife, on his side^ though he laid oil Icono- 
cIhsLs under the Churches ban, opposed tlie fressonous design to put 
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^ rival emperor on the throne^ atid ^vcnipulou^ly continued to date all 
hh ofliriol acts hy the RoverTeign's regnal years, But clearly this was no 
Riore than anned oeulrality. No eniperor could feel safe while religious 
i^hellioii had such an example and such a nucleus^ and the Pope well 
knew that it was all over with hie o^Ti safety and that of ilomaii 
orthodoxy the moioent they could be attacked without danger of the 
lof^ of Italy. 

Italian loyalty to Roman leadership there was no room to doubt. 
The idicnntiun of the Latinji from their Byzantine master had grounds 
older fuwi deeper than their vencmtioii for the pictures of the saints. 
Their con-sciousm^ of different blood and speech had for ages been 
increased by adniiiiistrative separateness and by the favoured place of 
Italy ill the imperial system i and, when divibioii of the Empire had 
brought to her Hellenic neighbciurs equality of privily and of prestige^ 
there still reniained to Italy the head-Hihip of the West. She had 
welcomed those who in the honoured name of Rome freed her from the 
Ostrogoth barbarians and heretics; but, when in their hnneb she found 
herself sunk to a mere frontier provinccT^ the ofHeials of her abtcntoc 
ruler had soon become unpopular. The growing extortion of the tox- 
gatlierer wa.H sweetened hy no pride in the splendours it nourished. ITie 
one public boa.st of Italy ^ her one surviving claim to leadership, was now 
the rcligioiUJ pre-eminence of her Roman bishop. His patriarehfite over 
all the \Vc?st made Rome and Italy Ktiil a capital of nations. His 
primacy, if rcaliseil, meant for her a wider queenship,. To Italy he waa 
a natural leader. Dli^-tly or through her other bLihopi^—neiurlv all 
confirmed and consecrated by bun and bound to him by oaths of ortho¬ 
doxy and of loyalty—he was the patron of all inuiiidpal liberties, tbe 
defetider agaiuRt all fimil oppression. And wlicii the imperial court, in 
its militant Hellenbm, used its pobtical power to dictate religious inno¬ 
vation, the Roman pontiff became yet more popular as the spokesman of 
Western cotiMcn-atisni. More than once before the iconoclastic schism 
had tlie sympathies of the Italians ranged tliemselves on the side of the 
Pope against the Emperor. When that quarrel come it found Italy 
already in a ferment* Imperial olficinJB on every liand were driven, out 
or put to death* and^—what was more significant—their pLices filled by 
popular election. 

But if* thus sure of popular support. Pope Gregory the 'lliird^ os 
there is reason to l>elicve, already harboured the thought of bimkizig 
with the Bjifantinis authority, a nearer danger stared him ia the face. 
The Empire’s Italy wa.s, in fact,, but a precarious remnant. There wiire 
the Lombeuvk. Already inastcr!i of mtjst of the peninsula, tliey wore 
clearly minded to be ina.stcr^ of it oil. The lombartLs of course, wore 
Christiana. They hod long ceased to be heretics. .Against the Icono¬ 
clasts they hod even lent the Pope their aid. For the vicar of Peter 
they professed the deepest respect, and their bishop were suffragaiiis of 
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hh see. There was no reason to suppose, should they even oocupy 
Home itself^ that they would hamper or abridge the ecclesiastic^ 
functions of the Pope* But the Pope well knew it hat difierence lay 
between a mere Lombanl bishops however venerated, and the id] but 
independent sovereign of the capita] of the Christian world. Already 
the bern]Kind power had ca^l its spell, i^hoiild the Lombard king win 
Rome^ there was much reason to fear that he would make it bis own 
capital. Though orthodox no^v and deferential, he might not idw^ays be 
deferential or orthodox; and how short the step w'as from a deferential 
protector to a dictatorial nnister pupal experience bad amply shown. 
At Cronstftntinoplc such a master wjis quite iicur enough. The Pope 
had no mind to oxchaiige King Ij>g for King Stork, 

Against the Lanihapcb, therefonit Pope and Emperor made common 
cause. The Emperor, needing every soldier oguirist his Eastern foes, 
was only too gliul to make the Pope hh envoy. The Pope, needing 
eveiy pica ngiiitist the eager Lombard, only too glad to urge the 
claims of the Empire. But, in spite of papal pleading and imperifd 
claimSt the Lombartls took town after town. 'Phe desperate Pope 
intrigued with Lombaixl dukes against the Lombard king t.iiitprand 
turned his arms on Rome itself. Then it wiis^ in 739, that Gregory 
appeide<l to Charles the Fmnk. 

It wm by no raeans the first time the Frankish champions of 
orthuclnxy lind been called to the aid of Italy against the barboriAn; not 
tlie first time a Pope was their petitioner. As sons of the Church and 
allies of the Empire they liad crcHKed the Alps in the sixth csentufy and 
in the steventh to fight Ostrogoth and lombard. But the appeal of 
Gregoiy wa^ couched in novel termH* Not for the Empire nor for the 
faith did he now' implore proti^tion, but for ‘^the Church of St Peter 
and **iis hh peculiar jjcoplc'^; and as return the Frankish chroniclers 
record that puz^ing offer of alleginiice. 

The great FronkiBh “under-king''—so the Pope entitled him—did 
not lend Ills host against the InOinbiird king, his kinsman and allv; hut 
he ftjjAwmrd courteously by embassy and giftp he ireusiired canifully 
the papal let tent, the earliest in that precrious file preserved uj^ by his 
gnitidson, and it is not inipcK'sible that he lutcncjcfied with the Lunilmrds. 
In any cosct th^'y did not now pmss on toward Rome; and the mild and 
tactful JIaehariiis, who soon succeeded to the papal chair, not only w^on 
back by his prayem, for “the blcmd Peter, prince of the apo^sllesj’^ the 
towns seized from the Roman duchy, but staved off' the advance of the 
LoxniMuds upon Ravenna, and before long, when the pious Hatchis suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, he made with him a truce for twenty veant. But the 
persistent Loml^irclv w'ould not so long be cheated of a jnoiiifesi destiny. 
Ratchis in 749, retiring like rarloniiih into moisastie life, gave place to 
the tempestuous Au«tulf. By 751, m we have M?en, Havetina was his and 
the ExanL-hiite iiod emsed to be, iTieo came Pepin's conundrum. 
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Tlie precis terms of Zacharia^^ reply are not preserved- VVhst h left 
is only the omi tradition as to its sabstance. No letter of Im cim be 
found ainon^ the papal epistles to the CaroUngs. Errands so moinentoiis 
often went then by word of mouth; and Popin''s were trusty messengers. 
One^ Bidiop liurchard of Wurzburgt the new Frmiconijiii ,see so richly 
endowed by Pepin and by Carlommit was a loyal lieutenant of the legate 
Boniface, English like Mm by birth and as his messenger already known 
at Rniiie, 'Hie other, the Austrasian Fulrad^ abbot of St iJenis and 
arch'chaplain of the realm, owed to Pepin both those high prefermetits 
and vrm throughout his life his nauiter's intimate and the PopcV If 
their message miiat in part be guessed at, its outcome U well known- Tlic 
-Merovingian and hia son^ re|ected like Saul and Jonathan, went shorn 
into the cloister^ 'Plie aged BonifecCt in St Peter^s nanie^ aiiointed king 
the new' David chosen by the Franks* 

King Pepin was not ungmlefuL That sanm Noveniber of 751 w'hich 
saw his elevation to the throne saw^ the capstone put to the organising 
w'ork of Doaifacc by the lifting of his see of jlainz to metropolitan 
authority throughout alt Geniianyt fioui the mountains to the coast. 
It saw, tiK>y by papid grant soon royally confirmed (if we may trust tw'o 
much-4lis|iuted docutnent^b beloved I^dda, his favourite home, the 

abbey of his heart, raised to a dignity elsewhere imkriowii in Fran cm by 
C 2 Cemption rrotii Ml cect(Hiastical supervision save the Popes alone. As 
coadjutor in the hoa^y duties of his primacy Pepin gave the old mad 
Lulp licit loved of the disciples brought from his English home, and 
when, even thus stayed^ ht presently sighed beneath hb task, the king 
released him from hia functions to seek among the heathen Frisian a the 
martyPs crown for w'hieh he yearned. And Abbot Fulrad, now a^ royal 
cliapiain the king^s minister of public worship, was not forgottciii, nTie 
earliest of PepiiTs surviving royal charters (1 ^ilarcli 75i2) awards 
St Denis at Fulrad^a prayer a domain long unlawfully wnthheld^ and 
imny another from tliat year and those which follow bears witness to 
his wiiHtant zeal in the defence of churthly property luid righU. 

Even as king, indeed, Pepin never gave hack into full ownership all 
tho«e church buds appropriated by lus father to the inAinteiiiincc of a 
mounted soldiery; biat the Church assured her rents, and the right 
of the State to make such grants of church lands, though maintained^ 
was carefully nestrietedr It was doiibtlesi the growing importance of the 
mounted force, and its dependence on the pasturage of suminer, which 
prompted Pepin early id his reign (755) to change, “ for the advantage 
of the Franks," the tinie-honourcd assembly and muster of the host„ the 
“ Field of Jlarch,^ into a “ Field of May,” The faith itself had still 
need of swift champions. The Barocens yet hofl a foothold in GauL 
tKpti mania, the rich though narrow' coaatlnnil stretching froin Kliocie 
to Pyrenees between the Mediterranean and the Cevennes^—the Low 
Ijvnguednc of later days —woh not yet a possesssiou of the Franks. A 
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renimint of the old realm of the Visigothii and sitiD peopled by thdr 
descendants, it had been overrun by the Arab conijunroiti nf Spain, who 
remained its masters and rawle it a base for tlicir raids. But in 75® a 
rising of the Gothic townsmen c-apelled them from Nnnes and Mague- 
lonne, j\gde and Bt'aiers, and offered their land to Pcpiit. Narbonne 
alone held out still against the Franks, Gaul thus nil but redeemed 
to Christendom, Pepin in 753 led his host against the rebellious 
heathen of the north. Crossing the Rhine into the territoiy of the 
Snspiw and laying it waste to the Wcaer, he subjected them oiice more 
to tribute and this time compelled them to open their doors to the 
missionaries of Christianity. 

But while Pepin had' thus Wn proving in Prancin his worth to 
Churchy m well ns Statt^, there had not been wanting signs that the 
Church’s head oiight need from him a more pcmonal service. Since 
^rly in 753 the soft-spoken liaebanas was no more, and in his place sat 
Stephen It, a Roman bom and of goml R 4 jman blood. An orpluui, 
r^rwi from boyhood in the Lateran itself, he was no stranger to its 
aims and policies, I'hero was need at Rome of Roman pride and 
Roman self-assertion. Aislulf the Lombard was no niHii to be wheedled, 
and his eye wns now upon the Homan duchy. FVom the Alps to the 
Vulturnus all was now l,oniljnrd except this stretch along the western 
coast. Koine wm clearly at his meny. Already in June the Pope had 
sent envoys—his brother Paul (later to succ^ him ns Pope) and 
another tlenc-^wlio made with the Lombard king, aa thev supposed, a 
forty years’ peace. But it wa? soon dear that Aistulf counted this no 
bar to the assertion of his sovereignty. Scarce four months later, 
claiming jurisdiction over Rome and the towns aljout it, he demanded 
an annual poll-tax from their inhabitants. What could it matter to 
the Roman bishop who was his temporal loid? Stoplicn, protesting 
against the breach of faith, shewed his ecclesiastical power by sending 
as inteticesears the abbots of the two most venerated of Lorabartl 
inonwteries, Monte CWno nnd San Vincenzo. Tlie king, in turn, 
vindicated the royal authority by conturiieliouslv sending them bock to 
their convents. Again and again the Pope hiid begged for hdp from 
Constantinople, and now there appeared, not the soldiery- for whjch be 
hod asked, but, Byzantine-fashion, an imperial cDvoy—the tifenfiaritit 
Jtihn—wilh leltere of instnictJUn for both Pope and" king. The Pone 
olxsiicntly -writ on the envoy to the king, escorted by a spokesman of 
bis own—again his hrother Paul. Aistulf listened’to tlie inijjerial 
exhortations, but there his barbarian patience hod on end. YTclding 
nothing, he packed off borne the nysMiitine ftinclionaiy, and with him 
MTut a Lombard with counter-propositions of his own The then tunied 
in on Rome, vowing to put eveiy Roman to the sword unlesa bis 
orders we™ forthwith obeyed. 'ITie Pope went through the idle form 
of sending by the retuniing Greek a firesh appeal to the Emperor to 
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come him^lf with an firtiiy and rest ue Italy; he caltned the ptuiic-fitricken 
Homans bv public prayers and processionsj hitn5Pelf inarchidg barefoot in 
the roiiktf and carrj^iiig on his shoalder the sacred portrait of the Christ 
painted by St i.ute and the angels^ but he had not grown up in the 
household'of the Git^rica without learning of another source of help* 
By a returning pilgrim he sent a measage to the new king of the 
Franks. 

That unceasing stream of pilgrims—^prclate and prince and humble 
sinner—which now from England and the farther isles aa well as from 
all parts of Prancia thronged the roads to the threshold of the ajKJstlea 
(Carlomiui to escape their visits had fled from his refuge on Mount 
Soracto to the rarnoter soclueion of Monte CaHsino) must have kept 
Pepin and his advisers well infoniied of what wius passing in lta]j% and 
many messages lost to u& Ivid doubtless been exchanged by Pope and 
king; but what. Stephen had neit to offer and to was to be trusted 
to no go-bctw'ccHi not even to his diplomat brother^ By the mouth of 
the unnamed pilgrim who early in 753 appeared at the court of Pepin 
he begged that cn%'ovs be sent to summon hiniitclf to the trankish king. 
Two other pilgriitis—one was this time the abbot of Jumi^ges—bore 
back to the Pojiean urgent iovitalionT ai««inring him tliat the requested 
envoys should be sent. From the tenor of the Popes still extant letter 
of reply it would appear that by word of mouth a more confidential 
message was retiimed through the abbot and his colleague. Fhe written 
one bricflv contents itself witli pious wishes and with the OKbiunmee that 
“he who pereevexes to the end shall he and sliall “receive an 

hundred fold and pewaess eternal life^; atsd a compmion letter which the 
Pope^ perhaps not nnpromjiteib addressed to “ all the leadens of the 
Vninkish nation ** adjures thenit without defining what they are wished 
to do, to let nothing hinder them from aiding the king to further the 
interests of their patron^ St Peter, that thus their sins may be wiped out 
and the key-hearer of heaven may admit tliem to eternal life. For the 
formal invitation of the Pope and for the sending of the escort the 
cfincurrence of the Frankish folk had been awaited, ami it was autumn 
licfore the embafisy reached Borne* Meanwhile Aistulf had shewn hift 
iiettoufincss hy taking steps to cut off Rome from southern Italy, and the 
Kmjieror had sent, not troops but once more the silcntiary «fohn^ this 
time insisting thj\t the Pn|je himself go with him to beseech the l^inliaRl 
for the restoration of the Esurchivbe* Happily^ wuth the arrival of the 
safe-conduct sought from Aistiilf, arrived also the Frankifth envoys 
Duke Autehar ^the t)gier of later legend) and the royal chancellor^ 
Bishop Chrodegang of Meht, after Boniface the foremiopt prelate of the 
realm. 

It was mid-October of 753 when, thus escorted, and in company 
with the imperial umtnuisadur, Pope Stephen and a handful of his 
affidfkl houiiEhold set out—ostensibly for the Lombard court King 
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Abtulf, though notificdi did dot conio to luwt them, As thev 
approached Pavla they met only his mcsscogora, who forbade the Pope 
to plead before their mastei* the cause of the coti<|uered provinces. 
Detiadt of this praliihitiom he implored Aistulf to “give back the Lord's 
sheep," and the siledtiary agiuTt laid before him an imperial letter; but 
to all appeals the Ijarbi^an was deaf. Then it was that the Fmnkish 
muliassiuiors asked his leave for the Pope to go on with them to Francia, 
and the poiitid' added his own prayer to theiis. In vain the Lombard, 
gnashing his teeth, sought to dissuade him. A grudging permission 
was granted and promptly used, I'lie Pope and his escort, leaving 
a portion of their party to return with the Greek to Home, were 
before the end of November safe on Frankish soil. As thev issued from 
the Alps they were met by another duke and by Abbot' Fulraxi, who 
guided then) across Burgundy to a royal villa near the Alame. While 
yet many miles away there met them a retinue of nobles headed by the 
son of Pcpiii^ the young prince Charles, who thus, a lad of deveii, Krst 
appears in history. ^ Pepin himself, with oil hl-S court, come three miles 
to re<«ive tliem. Dismounting and prostrating himself before the Pope, 
he for some distance humbly marehed beside him, luadiiig by the bridle 
the ponlifTs horse {S Jan. T54)t. 

8uch, in brief, is what is told by our one Informant, the contem porar\‘ 
biographer of Pope Stephen, of that transalpine jouruev whose outcome 
was the tempond ^iovereigntv of the popes, the sev^imce of Ijitin 
Cluistcndom from Greek, the Frankish conquciit of Italy, the Holy 
Roiiian Empire. With the Popes arrival the Frankish souraa, too^ take 
up the tale. el only by dever patching con all these together lie made 
to yieiJ a connected story of what was done during the long months of 
that papal visit—of the Pope's appeal for Frankish aid against the 
:^tiibuid, of his sojourn through the winter os the guest of Fulrad at 
St Denis, of tlie futile embassies for the dis.suasioii of the Loniliard king, 
of the appconuTce in Fmncia of the monk Carlonmn, sent by his abbot 
to intfreede for the Lomtiard against the Pope, of a springtide assembly 
of the Franks and of reluctant consent to a ciunpaigti against the 
Jy>mbanl, of an Easter conference of king and Pope and Frankish 
Icnden at the royal villa of CoriMtacum (Klersy, Quivrav), of a great 
midsummer gathering at St Denis "fhere in the abW church Pope 
Stephen himself in the name of the holy Trinity anointed Pepin afresh, 
and with liiui his two sons Charles and Carlomaii, forbidding under pain 
of excommunication and iiitmlict that henceforward forever any not 
sprung from the loins of these thus consecrated by Goil through the 
vicar of his apostles be chosen king of the Franks. 

Our most explicit account of this coronation, a memorandum jotted 
down 11 dmiert years later at St IXt-iiis by a monkish copyist, adds n 
detail. Pepin and his sons were anointei) not only kings of the Franks 
but “ Patricians of the RoiaanB."' Curtain it is that this title, though 
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Pepin himself fieems never to have m&l it, is thenceforwiiid invariably 
appended to hU name and thoj4e of hm sons in the letters of the Poposi. 
Now, **Patrioan" was a Bjs^tine title— a. somewhat noiideijcript 
decoration, or title of courtly, applied by the imperial txjiirt to sundry 
dignitaries (as to tlie Emreh of Italy and to the Duke of Rome) and 
not inftet|Ucntlv eoiiferred upon iiorbarian princes—and there bnve not 
been wanting modem scholars v^'ho divine from its use that the Pope was 
in all thbs tlie envov of the Emperor. No intimation of such a thicig 
appears ol^iewhere in the soiures^ It is not hard to believe that the 
Popo nmv have premided the imperial government that liis joiinicy into 
Froiieia vrm an eicpedition in its interesti or that lie may even have 
sought it* authority ior the gift of the patricial title; it is Cftay to see 
tlmt the papal biographer might suppress a fact w'hich by the time he wrote 
had grown imcomfoi^ble; but, had the Popw in Fmiieia posed as the 
representative of the Emperor, it is iticomprehensihk that a funetioii so 
flattering both to him and to his Frankish hosts should escape all niemoiy. 
And the title conferred on Pepin was not the fatuiliar one of “ S"atHcian,” 
but the else unknown one “ Palrician of the Romans,"" Precisely what 
that may have meant has long Ijecn a problem \ hut It could hardly have 
been aught pleasing to Constantine Copronymus, who had just alk-nated 
anew his Italian aubjecls by an iconoclastic council, w'hcjse deference to 
the religious dictation of the Eaiperor miglit excuse almost any treason 
on the part of VVei^tem orthodoiiy. 

Nor are we at a loss to guess what may have obscured for Pepin the 
Euipire”!? claiu) to Italv. For more than two centuries there had been 
growing current in the ^Vest a legend which fitraiigely dintorteil the 
histoiy of Cbtirch and Empire. Constantino^ earliest and greatest of 
ChrisHon emix-rors, while yet a pagan and at Eonici^—S4> ran the tale 
in tliat life of Pope Sylvejster winch gjrec it wildest vogue—|xi^*cuteti \m 
cruelly the Christians tlnit indignant HcJiven smote him with leprosy. 
Pliysicians were in vain, llie pagan priests in desperation prescribed a 
bath in the bhxMl of new-boni lialjos. The Iwihes were brought; but, 
moved to pity by the mothers' cries, the F'mperor preferred to suffer, 
whereat relenting llea^^on^ sending in a dream 8t Peter and 8t Paul, 
revealed to him Sylv^fster a:* his healer. The Pope w^os brought from his 

* ilocumeat, itiilecd^ were It trwstworliiy^ would mure th4iii imjve tbU tniip; 
tlie scrap kuawn 01 Uto ** t'ocUuu FipEui" or ^'Frupmoutijm Fontusutiiuiiu'' 

It purports to the wrklCEi promM# ^ die Pope dining hie vliit by Pepin, 
Bitil itpam iTitb AM ftcojunt of the bamlmrd peril and of the Pnpe*# wmiiiii^ imperial 
eoiipent B.iid wiithority for an appeal to the Fraake. UjifortnTUiteiy it ojdete only i±i 
a fifteenth or eixteenth centoty transcript of a twelfth century toipVj ond, even if 
derived from m ^euulne originiJj an Tew eritice have belieVi!iJ, corrupt In ltd 
text and no dmipLcioaN La its form llmt Jill U'Se of it ie haunloiie. Even i^ Latent 
Miltorw (J^chnurer and Otu Fra^m^attim i’onfMjsit/J'Humf Freiburg, 

thouf^h ihiry give m better text and explain away numy di^cultieOj leave uiiplu 
room for ifCepticiam. 
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hifUng-place on Mount SomttOt diHcIosed the ickntitv of the god* 
in hi* dream, and not only curdi but converted and baptised him. 
'riiereupon the grateful snonanch^ pniclaiming Lbrougbout the Empire 
hi* new faitbi provided by edict for it* i^afety and Hupport^ made all 
bishops i5ubject to the Pope^ even a* are ail niagi^trateii to tlite Emperor^ 
Hnd| wetting forth to found elsewhere a capital^ first laid witli his owti 
hiindfi the foundations of St Peter's iuid the I^atcran. 

It wa* doubtlesH faith in this wild tale which led the rueful 
Carloinan^ fain to atone for bis own deed* of violence, to choose 
Sylvester's wive for his retreat and dedicate hi* convent to that saint. 
'Hie legend must thereby liave gained a wider currency among the 
Franks; and none could know Ihia better than the papal court, AVas 
it for use with them, and was it t 30 w% tliat there came into existence a 
ilocumerit which niaile the myth a comcniloue of papal power—the 
so-cralUd Donation of Constantine? 

No extant manuscript of that fatuous fui^ry i* older than tJie early 
ninth oentun-j and wtiat most scholars have I>elievcd a quotation from it 
by pope Hadrian in 778 can pu&dhly be otherwisio explained; but 
minute study of the strange charters diction seems now to have mirde 
sure iU origin in the papal chancellery during the third quarter of the 
eighth centuiyi and^turtlingcuincidences of phra.se connect it in particular 
with the documents of Stephen 11 and of Paul, while to nn ever-growing 
proportion of the students of this pi?rio<i the historical settirig in whieli 
alone it cmx be made to fit is that of Stephen's visit to the Franks or of 
the years which closely follow' it^ 

The docinnent makes Constantine first narrate at length the story of 
his healing, embodying in it an daborate creed taught Jiim by Pope 
Sylvester. Then, declaring &t Peter and hi* sueecsBoni w'orthyir as 
Cliri-st's vicar* on earth, of power mope tJaui impertoi, he chooses them 
a* hi* patron* before God, decrees their Hupremacy^ over all t]>e Christian 
chtincrh, relfites his building of the Liitemn and of St Peter's and St Paul's, 
and hts endowing them ** for the enkindling of the lights'* with va.st 

' 'fl!* echaWv to wheart ihu demount ratlan in dnefly due ore Hauck^ Frieilrirlij 
aiid^ ibove mLIj f^rlieffer-Bcikhorfft. The fiist two o^i^cribe it (nt Ivtmi in its fiaal 
form) to tliu thiie of ^topli»D*9 vipitj the loEiLwoulJ eona^t it ntherwith Paul; hut 
theiie twn p3|jaoi«9 wure too continiiuus to moike di^oriEninAtjon caw. tiniu«'rt;, who 
ahl)‘ be]^ thui tc^tuAl rittirlsini, iiAchi;>d a different re»mU; but he liu not mAlatalneil 
hiii |Ki«iticirj ajcainist later fftniJeiiU. AVhetlser the Pope ww* Author, accoinplie«, or 
vktim of the fmud canaot be Of historical Bcholarshlp tlkpre li iu> ^ 1 naund 

ta ttuspeot eitJiEr Ktephou or ojid there la reason to believe hoth donjjuuled by 
thfit t.'hri.ftnpher who accOuipanikMl Stephen inlo Pnuicla tuid who »on, ind under 
Imth Popw^ Primiccriiw, or chief nf the aotadeSj hosdoil the papal chaiirellery'. 
I>uriii|( PauTk pontificate Christopher ^ran accuaed hy the Emperor to 

Pepin of bdsifyinf documeatfr The liiteflt rritLCJi of the Ihumtlnii—Bohmerk 
Hartmuiin, htayer—oil usigii Et to this: poriuil. It is perhapjt not without 
fifAnce that our oldwt Oopy of it Is fuujid in ■ formula-book of St Okmlii, where it 
occurs between n Utter of Pope SindiaHae and one of Pope Stephen. 
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esitates in East nhtl IVfeht, gmnbf Ifl Oie Pope thp tntik and trapping of 
an Emperor and to the Roman ckrgy those of Hienatats, tt^lh how^ when 
Sylvester had refused the Emperor*s oMm crown of gold^ ConHtantii^c 
placed upon his hesxl tlie white tiara and in reverence for St Peter led 
his horse by the bridle as his grcwui]. and now transfers to him» that the 
papal headship may forever keep its more than earthly glory, hii^ Roiiiaii 
pal^ and city ainl all the provinces atid towns of Itaiy. If this 
document or the trmlitions on which it rests were through Fulrad or 
Chrodi^^ig or the Roinaiii gucifts familiar to the Erankidi king, neither 
his policy nor hb phrases need longer pa:;£ 2 le iis. 

Even in hhb life Pepin, like Constantine^ needed St Pc teds iMslp. 
Tlie dethroned Merovingiajis, indeed, liad ^^t^nk without a ripple^ and 
even while the Pope wa-i on hia way to Gaul that turbulent half-brother, 
Grifo, who liail nmde for Carloman and Pepin such inctsssant trouble, 
met death at loyal hanib as he was escaping through the Alp from hi* 
plutting-place in Aquitnine to a more disquieting plotting-place among 
the LomlMrda. Hut there stiU wari Carlonian himself—aslant prince 
whose renundatiou and monastic vow* need bind no longer than the 
Church should wiU. There were ftill his growing soils committed by 
him to Pepin's care^ but with no rights renouncei VV^as it in part^ 
perhaps, to vindiijatc, for himself or for hts sons, these right? of the 
elder line that Carloman had now appeared in Fraticia m advocate of 
the r^mbiird cause P Was his reward, prehiincd, to be the LiuribardV 
backing of hb own princely claims? In any case, what troubled waters 
these for Lombard fishing 1 Was the Pop him self only a timelier 
fisher, and may the reluebmee of the Frankbh nobte?« have been due in 
;^me imrt to friend* of Carloman and of the Loml>ard alliance? All 
this is mere conjecture. But certain it Is that Pepin marie ctTectivo 
terms with Ilcatven^s spokesman and that the outcome wa* the papal 
unction for himself mid for his houiie. Carloman, *ick, perhap* with 
disappointment or chagrin, was detained in a Burgundian. inonaHlery, 
where soon he died* Hi* were, like the Meroving^ajis, iihom os 
monks. Even the fellow^-tnonks wdium he had brought witli him from 
Italy were helil for years Lti Frankish durance. 

Ami what did Pepin in return the Pape f Stephen's 

biographer .speak* only of an oral prondfie to obey the Pope ami to 
restore according to hia wihh the right* and territories of I he Roman 
State^ But, when twenty yearn later the son of Pepin, leaving his 

■ Omiuliiiig cdqEi imtidntiH fit unmoakioTiiihus mw totb niubuii oboedire, et ul 
iLii pbcittim foerit cjcarcfuitTiin RaT^uim# et rei|iali1iM iun tfcn Iook reddrre medii 
Respublica^” " TWpilbliea Hniiuin*^'' hud id Rommi lifia^ menilL llte 
Empire in geii^rm! j but the terfu, which in thw papnl lellem beconiftft from iIiEb tiidft 
forward ^^rempulilict liomAUunimj'' won deubttiati caou.|fh lo Fnmkiah ojupsl 
and clever tii*e duriinj^ tlila period are studied mofit cireftiUy 
by Gnndluchj in his dfM Kin'hmMtaait* (ElreidjiUr LAUH'Il 
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siege of the Lc^mbarc] capiUib down to Koine for Eiistori, there vfoft 
laid before hini for eonfiriiiationt if we lua^- tnwt the papal biographer 
of that later davi a written doctnneni, (Signed at Qiiier^y during Kope 
Stephen’s visit by Pepinj his and ull the Fmnkish leaderij a^hieh 
pledged to St Peter and to the Pope the whole peninsula of Italy from 
Pannft find Mantua to the borders of Apulia^ deHning in detail the 
northern frontier of the traetj and including bv eipnss stipulation^ not 
only all the Exarchate **as it was of old llme^ and the pro^-inees of 
\ cnicc and Istria, but the island of Coisloa and the Lumbord dnehies 
of Spoleto and Benevetito^ May wo Inist this passage of the Ilia 
Hadriam —not only for the fact of a written promise by Pepin and 
of ita contirmatiou by Charles^ but for all the istartling contents? This 
h that itoumn <{uestion ^ nbout w'hich seas of ink have Bowed and 
still iivQ ho wing. For long it wub the wont of ultramontane writers to 
assume hoth the realily of auch a promise and coniSrniatiou and the 
accuracy of this acvouiit of it, while with almost c<jual immtifriity those 
unfriendly to the Papacy or to Its temporal (lower disini^^eJ the one as 
ni}i:h, the other as forgery. But in these later yeorSi now that the 
temporal power is but a tncmojy% scholarr; havn drawn together*. It 
seemfl cstablLshed tliat the passd^^ however corrupt, is no interpolation, 
and that it wns written at Home in 774; and there ia a growing faith Id 
its accuracy* even as to the details of PepinV pmniiiMj*. But how to 
eicploin so strange a pact is still a pu^le. Was it, os some have thought, 
not the main corapict between Pope jvnd king, but a scheme of partition 
for use only ill case the Frank invasion should perhaps result ui the fall 
of the Luiiihard power*? Schemea such as this may well have filled the 
PopeV long Gaul bib visit; but for aught but guesswork oar sources are 

* et territorm...! Lank cum inmU Cor4«i, ileimie iuSuritma^d^uiIc 

In uioute Itiirduiiepi id la Verceto, tlpiudc la Pirum, delude in | el exiiiii^ 
uj ^ktsiitiiii Btf|Qe Monte riimulque et uiijv#niium esiurclistiin] Ibiveniuuitiuiaj 

fficcit snUi^uitusi erat, htqup prgii'incuis Viinelisnizn et Ifitna f fieciLon et ciinEtdm 
dui[a.tum !^politinuni s&n Ileneventariutn/' Et mu^ of coarp* W renidhibcin.'d that 
tJi thb horberoun “fifu'' m^ant rtnrf qiaitu? us often m iind tluit, ia K:unoniJ, its 
Latin is not dsiisicsL 

* kiH|ieciblEj in lSB3j Siekrij reinforcing th# euirliior nri^nmeiite of Lltkcr^ 

the jEenuhienc^ of the Poctufn LtiduptnainirH of BJT* the olde^ sumving 
cenfirrnntLnn of the and Hinrc, in 1004* Scheffer-Elolahornt snd Duchemie 
demoiifltriited the oonternponmeity of the in the Vm //odrinni. Buchesaie 

two yeart leter nva.de th|i ilemooitratian more efeelive by pahlkhiug the firfft 
valuniD of m. critknl cdation of the Lifter of which the I'iYo Id of course h 

part 

■ 'ITic Puniu^anum^ which purporta tn he E^epin'ei itself, 

him mlrmdy been dETscribttl fnee p. aet*). Its lint of the temtono^ 
di^en ui Pei-eml pflintiv from thst of the Vita iladriam, though .HuEHctmjtially 

u to tbeir extent. 

* This k the soladon of Kehr, ■ jtchaler iou^ hiisied with the ihjcmiHMiLd of 
the p<^>petp, and ham met with much iLceeptnnee. It hm been ably supported by 
Hubert. 
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too scanty wid too crude- The clericfl who meagrely penned the deeds of 
king and Pope were only official scribes, inspired and inspectedwho of 
the deeper planning of tiiclr lords perhaps knew little and betmy=^ yet lefts. 
The papal tetters, a more solid stipport, are mute, of course, during 
Stephen^a visit; and, when they reappear, ini perfectly preserved and 
uncertaiiilv dated, are often hut the mask for a wilier diplomacy by oral 
message. And in this day of the eclipse of culture, when the best 
traini^ clerk of convent or of curia grojictl helpleaaly for wurda and for 
inHectinns, one eon never he quite sure wiiether what is written is what 
seemed l>est worth writing or only wliat seemed possihle to write. Nor 
iiiuy it be forgotten that from the side of Greek or L^mbwl, great 
though their stake in the aflairs of Italy, w'e liave in all this period not 
a word. 

The Prankish host at last, in the late summer of T54 (possibly the 
spring of Tooh set forth for Italy, taking with it the Pope- Before its 
start and yet again during the mareh a fressh attempt was niade to scare 
oR'or buy off the Lombard fruiu his prey. But neither gold nor threats 
could move AL^tuIf froni his purpose. Happily for the Pranks, the 
Alpine paR%s and thdr Italian approaches had long been in their hands, 
luid now, ere their main army began to dimb the Mont (.'eniis, they 
learned with joy that Aktulf, muted by their vanguard, whom he hial 
tUishlv attacked in the mountain defiles, had ftlhuidohcfl his entrenchments 
ill the vale of Suaa and sought t^hdier within the wafU of hk capiiaL 
The Pranle^, rejoicing in the manifest favour of Heaveiit were ^wjon before 
l^Hvia; and Aktulf, diaheartened, speedily eonaented to A pence ** between 
the KomauA, the Fnmko, and the Lornbaitk.'^ He acknowledged Pepin 
a» hk overlord, and promised to surrender to the Pope Ravenna with 
all bis fjther cunquests. The Pope waJs wnt on, under escort, to Rome; 
Olid Pepin t taking hostages, returned to Fnuicia, 

But Aktulf soon rued his conemsione. Only a ringlc town did 
he actually give up, and by midwinter of 7W-756 he was again 
ravaging before the gates of Rome. Ihe Pope in panic appealed 
frantically to hiw ally* Nay, trO great wbjs the emergency tliat, when the 
Pnuikj^ deUved, St Peter himself addressed to Pepin, Charles, and 
f'arloinan, and to tJae clergj*, the nobles, and idl the armies and people 
of Frandft a startling letter. Peter, apo^d:le of God, who have 

adopted you a*? my sons,^ so ruiiii ihk strange epistle, duly delivered by 
incssengcre from Rome, **do call and eichort you to the defence of thk 
K£>iiian city and the people committed to me by God and the home where 
after the flesh 1 repuBe-,..Aiid with us our Iady„ the mother of God, Mary 
ever virgin,, *,doth most solemnly adjure, admonkh, and mnimand yoii,^.. 
Give help, then, with all your might, to your hrothcrH, R?y Roman 
people,**.that, in turn^ I, Peter, apostle callei] of God, gmnting you my 
protection in thijs life and in the day of future judgmenti may prepare 
for you in the kingdom of God tabernacles most bright and gloriouH and 
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may rewani yon with the Joys of pHradi*&....Suffer not this iiiy 

Ronian city aiid the people theititi ilwellmg to be longer torn by the 
Lomboni race: so muy your bodies and souls not Imi tom and tortured in 
e%^er1n£iting and unquenchable hell sons most dear, I have 

wAitied you: if ye shnJl swiftly obeVi great i^lioll be your reward, and, 
aided by me, ye shall iti this life vanquish oil your foes and to old age 
eat the good thiiigs of earth, and shall beyond a doubt enjoy eternal 
life; but If, as w*? ivill not believe, ye shall delay,...know that we, by 
authority of the holy Trinity and in virtue of the apostolate given me 
by Christ the Z.^rd, do cut you off, for trajisgresiHion of our appeal, from 
the king^iom of God and life ctcniaP,'^ 

llie Franks delayed no longer In May they w^ere again upon the 
march. Alntulf hastened from Itonie to meet them ; but again he 
faj|«l to bar their path, and again was shut up in Pavia. It was now, 
a'j Pcpiii drew near the town, that a Greek envoy, who hnd tried to 
intercept him on his way, iit lajrt. came up with him. In hodeved words 
he claimed for the Empire Ravenna and its Exarchate. But Pepin 
answered that for no tnne^ure In the world would he rob St Peter of a 
gift once offered, swearing that, for no inaii^ favour hod he plunged thus 
once and iigaio into war, but for love of St Peter and the partbn of his 
sinsf. It is the pipol biographer who reports his wohUh 

The was fshort. Ai^tulf, now a convicted rebel, was glad to 

esrap with life and realm by payment of a third of hin royd hoard, 
wuth pledge of yearly tribute, and by iin mediate Hoirender of his 
conquests. lo Abbot Pulrodi as PepinV deputy, these fortliwith w^ere 
handed over, one by one, from llavcimar wutli CoTiniccbio, dow^n the 
coast to Siuignglia and over the mountains ho Nami; and their keyK the 
abbot bore to Rome, where with the written deed of their donation by 
hia king he laid them on St Petc/s tomb. 

Wnien the Franks went home, the Exarebate, ns Aiidulf had found 
it, was the Pqpe^s. Rome and its duchy, though nnnamed by Pepin, 
wt'M us surely his. But not coiitentmcmt. Though bis iauda now 
stretchid from Po to Liris and from sea to sea, the redempHon of Ibdy 
was but begun. AistiilFs roljbt^ries won lioek, why not Liutpmnd's? 
Occasion offered soon. Aistulf was killed by accident while hunting, 
aid his brother Batch without aiking leave of the Pope, left the 
monastei^ to assume the^ crown. The outraged Stephen stirred 
Ikiievcnto and Spoleto to revolt, and auled Dt^iderius, duke of Tuscan v, 
in a struggle fur tSic throne. But this aid had ibt price; n sworn 

^ Tq count this letter mere rhetairic^ soiDe, b marii Ui overrate the 

htemry spirit of the and—wh^il w more ierioTU—tn i|fi]iire both tho pious 
fraud so chfinicterUtic of the time iuiil the pi dpi eiwlulity ou which It safelv built 
Kew Acholam now doahl that Si Peter p letter was mivmt to be- tnkeu by the Fnnlu 
oji aober re^^latioti. It In by no meaiu Improbahle that it wan penned hy the some 
hand as the Daluitidii of CotiSlalitiuB. 
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contract bound I>csid€?riii& to tbu summder of the rest of Ibe towns 
sciz«l by the I^ombards. Abbot Fulrad, who lingered still at HomOt 
was not only witness to the pact^ hut with his Uttlie troop of Franks 
took a hand in the enthronement of Desiderius. Perhaps he thought 
thereby to plight his royal master to enforce the contnict; but^ though 
the Lonabard, once on hii^ thronCt yielded only Faenssa and Ferrara, and 
though Pope Paul, who in that same year (757) succeeded hb brother, 
could eitort no more, and filled the ten Years of his pontificate with 
piteous appeals to the ^^patricLan of the llosnans'^ for help againut 
daiigeiSj or fancied, from Lombard and froin Gi’eek, the Frank 
refrained from further meddling. 

Nor was there need of Though Desiderius qudled with firm hrnid the 
rebels in Spoleto and in Beneyento and was not to beoyoled into firrthcr 
“restitutions'' to the Pope, and though the Emperor Wed intrigue both 
with Li>inbanl and with Ftai^k, neither assiailcd Pope Paul with arms. 
Not even the fiercely contested papal election w^bich in 767 foliow^ed hb 
death disturbed the integrity of the Papal State. Fupe Stephen III, 
who in 765 enjerged from the InmioiK however he uiight date his 
chiirteis by the EmperoFs regnal years and report his ekvation to the 
Frank patriciaiu “bis defender niLst to God^ was to all intent a* 
sovereign us tliev- Tlmt so vigorous a ruler and so capable a soldier 
as Ciiiibtantine V made no armed attempt to have to his Empire the 
fair peninsula that gave it birth must doubtless ^plained not only 
bv the iiearer carvf* which kept him bu^y, but by the potent shadow of 
the Fratik ; and to that shadow w'lu clearly due the inaction of the 
Lomltanl. But the Frank hiiiiself, beyond St Petcr^gratitilde here and 
hereafter^ asked no other meed. 

Yet Fmiida WJis not without rewami. Thn^ugh the lioor which 
war iuid left ajar culture crept in. “I send you,*' wTites Pope Paul, 
all the book« which could lx? found —and he luwnc* tlie hymn-book^ 
and the lithool-hooks of hiri packet, *‘all written in the Greek tongue^ 
an antiphoiml and a respoa.tali Irtmtiscs on grnmniari. geometry, ortho¬ 
graphy^ work.H of Aristotle jmd of Dionysius, ** I send, ttw,'" he adds, 
the night-dock ^—duuhtle^ts an alarin-dock, sudi as anketi the monks 
to their matins S It is but a glimpse at a traffic which must mainly 
have found humbler diannels. The im proving eaJligraphy of FmnkiMlj 
scribes shews nlrendy Eoiiiaii influence* Mi shop Remedius of Rouen 

* Mr Hodiflun thliiks '^^liorelDgiuin noetuTEiunr' may ine*ii b clack witli an 
LlJumiMted face. The b temptiiigr bo^I ire rememlwr Ktimc Alfred's 

gTadiLBte<l caiidLcfl Slid horn lautum; but the pLraMs 4eerui te mi ply aotiiGlLbiii^ 
Ikfnilmrp while lUiLmliiBl^ clocks, sa Alfrcd'i LivguIjoil reniiifidi at, a tlLhi^ 
a>a yet aakiiawTi. ihe muni careful vtudeat «t’ tbe hiatory of timc-rockonlii^ 

and tliBivplwei, interpretfl as an alann-clock lhe'' liorolofpum aoctuniam*’ invcntwl 
In tha ninth ceutury by a FfUikisb oicrlc ; and Profitssor Krbcn of Innsbrack liik» 
already thli cxplmzimtion for Pepiif t a%bt-eli>ckr 
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imported fmjn Rome u i^inging-nui^tGr for hh aJid^ when the 

mll^ter was £:al]ed back to hettd the Roman tnuiilog-«rhool, sent tua 
tnoiLb> thither to complete their niudcal education. Chrodegang of 
Mets^ ever in close touch with tlome^ inaugumteil the most notable 
chunh refonn of his day by organising under a dh^iplinc akin to the 
munaatic the clergi' of hiw cathedral city. Among the imptiriHi gifbt 
from Contitantinople came an orgon^ the first seen in the West* A more 
ijucNtiunable blessing woh the advent of Greek theologiatis : By^mntine 
cnvovEi debated with papal, before the king ftird hiii synods as to tlic 
Trinity and the use of images;i fmd» though they lost the verdict^ they 
inui^t liaet i^uickened thought* Nor wica the new horiscoii bounded by 
Chnstian binds. Thu lord of Barcelona and Gcrona^ us^lini governor of 
north-eastern Spaiu^ strengthened hiunielf iigiilnfit his Mooridi aovereigo 
by ackiiowle<lging the Frankish overlonlwhip; and a more dishint foe of 
the Umayyad court of Cordova, the great Caliph ^Linaur, fnan liiB 
new capiiid of Uagda^h exthangtal with Pepin eiDl>FUiisiE^ and gifts. It 
was the beginning of tliat connuxiun betwttn the leading power of the 
Christian West and the leadiiig power of the Muditu F^st which liaa 
proved so perennial, and to the powm of Christian East and Muslim 
West so costly* 

Hut all thiK interest in the world at largt meant no sacriHce of 
energy at home. It wm precisely the yeani that Ml between or 
followed the Italian expedition49 which saw- Pi-piji most active m a 
If^islator. In four successive synods of his clergy he perfectid the work 
begtin by Bonifnee^ but nude it clear that in Uie Frankish Church tlie 
crown was still to be supreme. Every spring henceforward all the 
bishops should gather to the king for s^ynodi and every autumn at his 
seat in Sobsons those ckd with tiietropoUtaii authority should meet 
again. Inspection and steni diurchly dhidpliue should keep at home 
and at religious duties priest and luoiik and nun. All Christians must 
obseni'e the Sunday rest and worship, and all marriage mubt be pub!in. 
^Though at the moment our power docs notfiulfice for cverj'thing," runs 
an introductory clause full of signiticanpe for the kingV whole charticter, 
“yet in some points at leiLvt w^e wLsh to better wtiat^as we perceive, 
impedes the Church of God; if later God shall grant tis days of peace 
and leisure, we hope then to restore in all their scope the btAiidardii of 
the saints."' 

Ihiys of peace proved rare. In 759, having fleshly scourged the 
SAXon-‘« to tiibuLe and .submis!«ion, he nude no canipaign, that he 
might reform donK^tic affairs within Ids redm.’" But in 7G0 began the 
task which busied h5s remaining years—the subjection of Aquitaine* 
The hnwud south-west of Gaul, cut off from Ncul^tria by the wide stream 
of the Ijoire, from Burgundy by the escarpment of the Cevennes, had not 
since Koiiiun days fully cast in iU fortunes with the rtsL ’Wlieii Clovis 
won it from the Gotha he had not sown it with his Frants; and the 
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Gotlia^ wrthdrawiog mto SpaiUf had its Talk touched than any 
otlier in the wk, 1 of Europe by Germanic bipod and ways. To tile 
chronidcr^ and ev#n to the laws of Pepin a time they stiU are 
l^ie race of native dukes which under the later Memv^ngians bad mode 
them ajitiu«t independent af knuw-letlgefl Pepin as a suzerain only: and 
their boldness in hnrbouring fugitives from his authority and in tuing 
the Aquitnnian estates of Frankish churohes had already raused frictioii 
and protest when the Frank occupation of Septimaida gave ruie to war^ 
"I'hat this district, so donely knit to Aquitaine before and hiiice^ its 
doorway to the Mcditermnean and the highway of its commerce, aho-uld 
pans into the keeping of the Frank wa» indeed a knell to all their hopes. 
Duke Waifar hiud early m 753 begun to wrest the region from the 
failing grasp of the MdcjCi and it was perhaps only to eiicape hi& dutches 
tliEit the Goths of its eastern towms offcre(i themselves to Pepin. This 
could be l)omc 5 but whent in 759, the taking of Narbonne carried lo 
the Pyrtmees the Fmnk trontieTf the speedy sequel was the war with 
Aquitaine. 

Pepin did not underrate his foe+ Vear after year, from 769 to 
763, he led agaiiifit V\'“aifiLr the whole Frankish host; anilT though a 
brief {icais: chined the Hrst campaign, the struggle thereafter was to the 
ileath. With thoroughiie^!^ and nv^teni, w^aritiug ao time in raids from 
fortress tn fortress^ dbtrict to district, through Bern, Auvciifne, the 
LiTnousin, gtirrisoning and organiMng as he went, the king rdentlesaly 
pushed on. Dnce desertion and famine forced him to a pau^; but there 
follows I a fniitful year—for whose hlesHiiigs the king, like some 
American governor or president of modem day.*<, ordnizied in the autumn 
a geiieml thanksgiving—and the war went ou- By the mrly summer of 
76d the land svusi wholly overrun, and the death of Widfar ended the 
brave but ho])cless hght* Pepin, himself worn out by the struggle, 
liverl only long enough to enact tlie statute which should govern tlie 
new- won proviure, liy this he fused it with the rest of his kingdom, hut 
left to it* people their jcncvstrnl laws, guarded them agmust the extortion 
of the royal ofRctaJs, and provided for a locid a,ssembly of their magtiatea 
which in confereurse with the deputies of tile Cmwn should liave final 
authority aa to all matters, civil and ecelcsiiastical. 

In the palace reancfi by his sem at Ingelheirn the fresco devoted to 
the inemury of Pepin pictured him ** granting laws to the Aquitanians.'' 
It was, indeed, his most liLsting wmrk. Though tlie whole hLstury^ of 
Aquitaine betrays her separateness of blood and iipecch, tliciugli still 
** there is no Frenehman south of Loire,she Ims never emsed to form 
with Neu^tria a single realm. Ail else—the alworption of Brit tan the 
coiif|uest of the Saxons^ the humbling of Bavaria^ whose young dukeV 
desertion had for a motnent eiippled the war on Aquitaine—Pepin left 
unfinishctl to his sons* Betwc™ the two, after the Isid old fashion of 
the Fninks^ he now- piirte<l the kingdom. To Charles, the eldert gruw'd 
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a man of iwenty-aiat^ ftll AnstwiiL, inoat of Ncia^tria, the^wcflUrra half 
of Aijtiitaiiifr—all, tliat is^ to narth and wi^t i ta the youngb^, Carlonian* 
still in hiR Leenflf though wedded, all to santh and e«wt Bavaria wm 
nsdgnecl to neither^ it must be won. 

At St Denial home of bis nbildhood and his eboson place of sepulture, 
Fepia died, not yet half through hbt fifties His life, though j^hortt 
fruitful. Modem scholars are at one in tbioking hb fame eclipsed 
unduly by that of his successor. Nearly everything the son accgmplbhed, 
the father had begun^ Vigorous, shrewd, pembtent, practical, hb oum 
general and his own prime minister, relentless but not cruel, pious but 
never blindly so, able to plan but able too to wait, Fepin bequeathed to 
Gmrlcs more than a kingdom and a policy. Even for hb bodily strength 
and presence, his power of passion and hb length of life, Ch^lemegne 
perhap owed something to the stainless eiolf-control as husband and m 
father which was Pepin's alone of all lib line. How the king looked 
we have no means of knowings The legend which coiuied him in later 
centuries to be called “the Short" b bsaelcsi^ fable. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONQUESTS AND IMPERIAL CORONATION OP 
CHARLES THE GREAT. 

The ^igiiificaiics of groat pcri^tuiliti^ In nowhere in all history 
more evident than id the CiirliJ^ingiiuL age. Without the work of the 
great men of the eighth oentuiy it is imposijble to explain the shaping 
of the Middle Ages and the theocratic and imperial ideas that governed 
life in every depaitmcnh It was Charles the Grea-L above all^ who for 
teniiiries gave the direction to the historic developineJit* It is true that 
imperialism and thcwnicy in the State were requii^ on general 
conrideratioits. Bot their particular form in the West dependud very 
largely on particular individuals. 

Charles was bom £ April, probably in Lite year at some place 
tmknovm, and was the eldest son of Pepin the Mayor of the Palace (and 
ofterw^ords king)^ and of his wife Bertrada. Shortly beforo his death in 
September 76S, Pepin had divided the kingdom betw'een his two sons, 
Charles received Australia, Neustrii^ and half of Aquitanla^ while 
Corloman had Burgundy, Pro veneer Gothia, Alsace, Alemannia, and the 
other half of Aquitonia. The young kings were solemnly enthralled and 
anointed (9 OcL) in their rospective halves of the kingdom. 

We soon hear of disputes between them. We need not assume that 
Corloman wished to supplant his brother because Charles was born before 
the marriage of his parents. ITlierc is no doubt that Charles was born 
in lawful wedlock. Unknown personal grounds caused tlw dispute. 
Wien the Aquitanians under Hunald rose a^inst tlic Frankish rule iu 
the first year of his reign, Carloman refused to help his brother, and 
Cliarles reduced the rising by his own power. Bertrada acted aa peace¬ 
maker, and succeeded in reconciUng the brothers. She did more. She 
pas:^ through Bavaria into Italy to win over the two opponents of the 
Frankish kiti^oni^ the Bavarian duke Tassilo and the Lombanl king 
Desidcrius. The daugliter of Desideriua was to be married to Charles, 
and Giscia the sister of the Frankish kings to the son of the Lombard 
king. And os Tassfla had married another daughter of I^^criderius, and 
as Frankish emissaries of Sturm, the abbot of Fulda, wero working in 
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BavAriiL on tK^haJf of peftc?e^ there seemed to be a real bond of union 
between Fnmcitt, Havana, And Lurnbardv. 

The old traditions of Fmnkish policy before the alliance wilh the 
Cuna seeiii€?d to revive. The Pope however had considerable cau^ for 
anxiety. When he lieiund ruiuourti of the proposed lie 

addre^Aied to the two Frankish kings & letter full of pasi^ionato hatred 
against the Lombards and of consternation at a chwgc of Frankish 
policj* He warned the Franks against mi alliance with the Loinbardst 
that stinking people, the source of leprosy, a people that were not recog¬ 
nised amongst Cl vili;^ nations^ and he tlireuteiied anathemas if the Pn|ial 
warnings were disregarded. But when Giaries ncvertheliais bregght home 
hJji LomtHud bride, the Pope accommodated him^^lf to circumstances. 
He was mollilicd by the rosiomtion of Patrimonies and in overflowing 
words besought the blessing of heaven on Charles. Soon the I^nibard 
party oven obtained the upper hand in Home. Dcsidorius appeared in 
Konie as the friend of tlie Pope and overthrew' the party that w'as 
oppo^d. to the Lombmds and friendly to Carloman. In a letter sent to 
Froncia^ Stephen praised the Jvomimrd king as his saviour, '^hh most 
illujdrioiis son " w ho at lael had restored all the prerogatives of St Peter, 

Even if Charle^J was but little offended at the Pope^s opposition to 
Carloman, such intimate friendship with the LumljnrdE cannot have 
flcemed desirable to him. But all these dreumstances were soon radi¬ 
cally changed* i\fler a union of one year duirlea divorced his Ix^mbard 
wife. Policy had breught about the marriage, personal wishes of the king, 
we may aurmise, rent the union sharply asunder* Friendship for the 
Lombards was follow'ed by the bitterest enmity* 

Tliere woe a further cause. The opposHtiDn in Itome increased 
the estrangement of the royal brothers. Other pen^na] motivess may 
have co-operated. Tlie alienation w'as great that Carloman^s people 
urged ww. But the sudden denth of Carloman (4 Dec. TTl) luade a 
complete change in the political situation. Charles seiated his brothers 
portion of the kingdom. Tliere were, it is true, children of I'orloman, 
especitdly a flon, Pepin* who hjid lodiEpotable rights to the inheritance; 
hut might prevailed over right, Jtud though the enthroning and anuiot^ 
ing of Charles took place “with the consent of all tlie Friiuks,'’ while the 
court historians pmist'cl the Grace of God because Charles' authority was 
extendetl over the whole kingdom w'ithout shedding of bliKHl, hia disre¬ 
gard of right cannot be clenied. Carloman^s widow Gerberga had fled 
w ith her children and found refuge with Ucsiderius, now diaries^ mortal 
enemy. 

The union of the FrankiHh daiuinioiia under one authority was indis- 
pensable for their furllier development. Not till then did CharlesTndq>cnd- 
ent nde begin. Tlie pre-eminence, and at the same time the ruthlesancss, 
of tlic great Filler had already manifested themselves, but until T7I the 
softening and restraining influence of but iriother had prevailed with hinu 
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Now b^gan the perioil of vigoroLig An empire wiu founded 

that embmced aJI the We£t Gernioji races and extended over wide 
Huniaiice and Slavic iiegiDn;?i and Avar terntory —on empiie that in con^ 
sideratLun and eivteut might be compared with the West Ituunui Empire. 
The real motive in the advance of Carlo vingian authority was oertaitily not 
ndigioii. It IS the secular ideal and the struggle for power which dominate 
men and nations, llie Christian idea was but subordinate. It freq ueutly 
ennobled* frequently veiled^ the desire for power. Later on it had an 
essential part in the foundiiig of the Empire that brought to a close the 
dcsdopmcnt of a universal authority in the West, 

The first advance accompanied by inuDediate success was directed 
towards Italy for the subjection of Oie Lombard kingdom. A second 
was against the Arabs of the Pyrenean Peuinsula, This aimed only at an 
uiiim{)ortaiit extension of the Empire on the Spanish border and adofier 
union of Southern Gaul with the Empire. A third was on the Kast^ in 
Jiavaria and the territoiy of the Avars. A fourth was on the North and 
North-east in the territory of the Saxons^ the &>lavs and the Dantfl, 

l"he political state of Italy whs far from settled m the eighth century. 
After the collapse of the rule of the EttEtem Goths the country had been a 
province of East liome^thcn conqueriMl from the North by the IjOinlwirds, 
and the part lying north-west of the Exarchate of llavcniia and Tuscnjiy 
w as left in possession of the 1 join bards, mid was opposed to the Hr^mbika 
Lunibnrd Italy to the Province of 1 tidy. When the vigorous 
Ijoniboitl kingdom^ after the time of Liutprsiid (712-744), aimed at mIc 
rule over all Italy^ winning Ravenna with the ExarchatCt wnd the Duchies 
of ^{M>letu and ^nevento were made dependeut, thw was regarded as an 
injury to the Itc-^pubiku Ronmna^ As holder of this poMrieal power for 
the Exantiate of Ravenna and for the people of the whole province of Italy 
appeared the Homan Bbhop. Aecorrling to law the hlasttfm Emperor was 
still lord of tlie Roman province^ he was still (until 772) honounefl as 
sovereign in the Papal documents* and so late os 752 Stephen 11 had turned 
to him for help the Lombarda^ But political and eccleshuitical 

circumstances hod led mono and more to estrangement* when the 
Ronmn Duchy and Rome itoelf were likclv to fall Ijefore the advance 
of Aisiritf, Stephen turned to the Hrat Catholic power of the West, to 
the Enuikish king Pepin, 

The (lunation ascribed to Coxtstontine must have been forged in 
Rome at tlikj time* when the Curia was freeing itself polllically from 
East Home and nepreaeJibitive of the R^jtputdkQ in the West 

was desirous of winning what had formerly belonged to the Eastern 
Empire* and when for thia purpose the Curia was obliged to summon 
the aid of the Franks^ Thus old tendmicies and views of the Rouian 
Curia were invented with the authority of the Grefit Emperor Con- 
tan tine. St Peter Ls represented as the Vicar of Christ in the world and 
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the lionsaTi bi^hapR as the representatives of the PnncE of the Apostles; 
therefore the Emperor is mode to eixelt the Chair of Peter above his own 
secular throne^ aiul in order that the Papal dignit^^ nmy be honoured 
^ith poiA-'er and glory far above the secular empire, Coustatiiine is miulo 
to have conferred upon the Ilomaii bishop the City of Rome and aU the 
provinces, places and towns of Italy and of the \Vest, while he himself 
removed his capital to the East and erected a r^idence in Bymntium 
** because it is not right that the secular Emperor should have authority 
where the Principality of Priests cuid the He^ of the Christian Religion 
were established by the Heavenly Eniperor.“* 

In the eighth century the Curia put forward for the first time this 
claim of puliticai sovenfignty for the highest ofiice in the Church; and 
this clniin has never since been cumpleteLy fargotten, though often 
greatly modified, i^epin satisfied the Curia when Pope Stephen came in 
person to visit him in France in 754. Pepin presental him with a 
certain document and prombed to procure for him the States of the 
Church. He twica? took the field against the Lombards and won 
Loinburtl districts for the Pope. ^\1iat he promised to bestow do 
not know, because the document has not been presen'ed, mid subsequent 
aceoantti are not sufficiently circunistantioi; but we know that in 754 
and 756 Pepin secured for the Curia the possession of the Homan Duehy 
of Pentapoliif and the Emrchate of Ravenna^ and that he regarded his 
promise as thus fulfilled. Pepin was appointed Patricius by the Poj>e 
and declared Protector of the Church and her territory* From his 
Roman Patriciate Pepin inferred a duty to protect, but not a right to 
rule* Hie son Charles, on the contnu:)’, managed to change the relation 
and to transfonn the obligation of protection into a su^mintj* 

After a short vacilUition during the first years of the reign of C^harles, 
the Papal jKj|icy, under Hadrian (774), the successor of Stephen 1\\ 
natumlly took its former course of allianre with the Franks and opposi¬ 
tion to the Lombardo. Circunvstancts sikhi become exceedingly threaten¬ 
ing. llic Pope demanded restoration of church property , but Desidcrius 
marched against Hume, and legatee from the Pope Imstcned over the 
Alps to implore Frankieih help. 

Charlea acted cuutioujily. He sent messengers into Italy to uncertain 
the exact po?iitiori of affairs, and he made reoi^iiahlc pmpu^s to Desiderius 
in order to avoid war. Only wheii these failed he summoned an AssemblT 
to Gcuevi 4 rcsol vcfl ou war and marched over Mont Cenis into Italy, whife 
a second division of hia army led hy hia uncle Bemiiri^ chose the rood over 
the Great St lleniard. The defiles of the Italian side liad bticn strongly 
fortified by Desiderius. Later legends tell of a Lombard minstrel who 
guided the Franks over the iiiouti tains into Italy by secret |uiths. It is 
historicfilly certain that Charles caused part of hh atmv to take a cir- 
fuitous mute, while negotiations with Dc^iderius were renewed, and that 
this caused l>esideriufl to give up Ids position in the defile and withdraw 
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to while his & 0 I 1 AfWgis with CarlomanV widow Gurbei^ and 

Chiirlcii^ nephews souf^ht refu^ in. the fortress of V erotifi. Probnhly 
ahoLit the end of September T73 Onurles begmi the of P^vihl- An 
esepedition sent thence agmnsl VeroDO obtained the surrendei" of 
Gertxrrga ajid her satUA, of whom no more is heard. Adtiljjis iled to 
Confitantinoplc. But Pavia itself held out till the begitming of June 
774, Th^ town ravaged by disease and obligetl to surrender* 
Xhnsideriu.s with his wife and daughter were taken prisoners, the royal 
treasure was confiscated, and the Lombard kingdom was at an end+ 

Before this, however^ while the Franks were still 1>csiGging Pavia, 
Charles had taken a jounicv to Rome. He reached the Etemftl City 
(S April) and made such an entry as was tisually granted to the Greek 
Exarch ani\ Pntridnji. The Pope awaited the king in the entrance of 
St Peteris, Charles apprxwM^hed on foot, kiesed each of the Esteps which 
led up to the church, embraced the Pupe, and entered! the church on 
his right. Together they descendetl to the grave of St Peter and took 
an mith of mutual fidelity. After that came an entry into the city itself. 
On the suceefxling days various solemnities were celebrated, and (0 April) 
the important discussion took place in St Peter^s. According to the 
contemponiry Life of Hadrian, the Pope Ixsgged and warned Charles to 
fulfil the proniLse that had once been given by King Pepin, Charles, 
Corloman, and the Frankish nobles, on the occasion of the Papal visit 
to Francia, coiiceming the lostowal of different towmsojid districtfi of the 
province of Italy. Hereupon Charles tau^d the document drawti up at 
Quier/y to be read. He and his nobles assjcnted to everything that 
Tiicordi?d therein and voluntarily and gladly ordered a new document to 
be drawn up by his chaplain and notary Hitherius, according to the 
pattern of the fomier one» and in it he promised to confer on St Peter 
the same towns and districts w'ithin certain liinitii as described in the 
document* The boutidary begins at Luni, so that CondcA is included. 
It goes on to Sutiatio, to Alons Baidone, Paniio, Reggio, Mantua, and 
Monselice. Thu 5 according to the Pupal biographer the donation was 
the Exarchate of RavientLa in its ancient extent, the provinces of \ enetia 
and Istria, and the DuchitiS of Spoloto and Boiievento. ^ITie document 
itself, os he further nipurt-ST was attested by Chtirles wjlb bis own hand, 
and the names of llie nobles present were added* nien Charles and his 
nobles laid the deed first upon the altar, then upon the sepulchre of 
St Peter, and delivenxl it to the Pope, taking on oath that they would 
fulfil all its cunditjons, A second copy\ ako written by Hitheriua, the 
king laid with his own hands uptm the beniy of St Peter under the 
Gospek. A third copvj prepared by the Roman Chaneeiy', Charles took 
with him* 

'rhere can no longer be any doubt that the detailed account in the 
H/rt Hailriaiti of the events of 6 April 774 is correct in the essential 
particulars. In tlie most solemn manner Charles then renewed his 
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fatlier'^s promi^ But it is not lik^y that the contetits of the dociiuient 
are always correctly quoted by the biugmpher of liadriarLf or that Charles 
bcatoHCfi such extenaivc tem lories. Wt hear indeed that the Curia was 
^erwards not quite satisfied with the performance of the promise of 
TT't, but we oever Hnd the Pope a-skiog for so much temtory, though wo 
see hia utmost hopes quite clearly in the extant Papal coinsipandence. 
’llie Popes had no reasuii modestly to lay aside demands which in pjint 
of Law would have had such an excellent foundation as that indicated in 
the I HfidrionL Agaiii^ the later forged donations by the Frankish 
rulers in favour of the Curia know absulutely nothing of the immense 
extent of the promise of the H/a H^uirianlj nor is there ground for 
aaaumiiig tlmt Charles mode ft new treaty with the Pojmj somewhere 
about 781 and altered the promise of the"document of 7T4 because it 
was too burdensome. ITie rondusion therefore mma incviuble that 
CharlcH the Great ne^^r issued a document of such contents as the 
bwk asserts. We mustsuppeue there Inis been diiitortioii or falsiHcatiom 
^Vhether the author made these emineotts statements coasdoosly or onlv 
through roiflUQclerstandlng or whether the ducuineni was interpolated at 
the time, is quite unknown. But it eecnis certain that the donation 
niade in the docuiuent which Charles deposited in T74 wag not so cojii- 
preliensive as we nuid ia the Life of Pope Hiulriarn 

llie [K>litical conditions of Italy were not finally settled bv the con¬ 
quest of l^mbnrdy, ^fiiuy ditficultieii had to be overc.'Oine. As earlv as the 
eiKl of 77a, the Lombard duke Hrodgauc! of Friuli rose. A couspiraCT 
of wide ramiHmtions, inioUing HiMebmnd of SjKjleto, Aridus of 
BeneientOf and Rt^iibald i>f Chiu^^i, seems to have been threatening. 
A Greek army under the leademhip of Adalgis, the son of Desideriufl, 
wftft, as Kome Imped ami others feared, to miLttcr Homo and restore the 
Ancient Lombard kingdom. But llrodgaud remahied isolated. A quick 
caini[>aigu of Charles in the winter montbs of TT^^’-G ctushtd the risings 
and Hrtidgttud fell in battle. 

CWlea’ sojourn tn the winter of simplified the situation in 

Italy, Chfirlea’' second Bun Pepin was anointed as King of Italy hv 
the Pope, and at the same time Ludwig (Lewis), his four-vear-old 
third son, as King of Aquitani& nli^^ step by no means indicates 
tluvl Charles rcnolmccfl hiB own share in the rule of Italy* On the 
ocwitraiy, it was nierely a fcinna] concession to the special political needs 
of Italy, with a view to o stricter control and a clcHcr approximation of 
the Italian to the FmnklEih government. ITie separate kiiigilom of Italy 
was not limited to tlie fomier Lombard kingdom, for districts were added 
U iL Such were Istrio, which hod been conquered by the Franks before 
790, and Venctia and iJalinatLa, which surrendered'towemL the end of 
805 and belonged to the Empire of Clmrlea the Gnait till 810, and also 
amca, which WAS repeatedly defend^] bv the Frankish power against 
the Saiacena in Uie fiml twenty jeam of the ninth wnturv* Out-^ide the 
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Italkf] kingdoTn lav tho po^tHo^ians of tbe Komaii Cliurch, ftomojiia ns 
th«j were officially caUocL 

Much repiained unsettled—the position of IImj powerful Duchy 
of BcueventOf and above all the relations with the Greeks, whoi pushed 
aside by the events of Tl% still ploltid against the States of the 
Chureh and against the kiTigdom of the Franks. Sicily + where a Greek 
PiUrkius was in residence, and South Italy, where their possessions 
were gradually njelting awaVj gave them a base of operationSi Threat- 
ened hostilities might still be avoided. The Emperor Leo IV liad died 
suddenly in 7S0, leaving the Empire to his son Comtantine VI, Porphy- 
rogenitus, who was a minor^ and for wdmm the widowed Empress Irene 
undertook the reg^cj\ Irene wished to iiestore image-worship^ and thus 
come nearer to the Roman Church and to w<stem politics generally. By 
her cum m and an embassy appeared before Charles to seek the hand of 
the king's daughter Rotrud for the young Emperor of the East. The 
betrotlial does not seem to have led to any distinct settlement in Italy t 
on the contmiy, the existing conditions w'cre tacitly recogniBcd- 

But the continued uncertainty, especially as concerning BeneventOt at 
last mode necessary a definite adjustment Since 158 Arichis^ the son-in- 
law^ of the dethn>U4gd Desiderius* had ruled here, and continued to do so in 
couiplcbe iudependcncG after the fall of the Lomlmrd kingdom. With 
his highly cultured and amhitiotis consort he dtsired to make Benevento 
the centre of an advanced civilisation^ He called him^lf Prince of 
BonevcjitOi and hod himself anointed by the Bishop and set a crown 
upon his own hearlj thus seeking to emphasise bis sovereign portion* 
llie Pope was naturally opposed to this proceedings for the prosprity 
and indepnilence of Beneventjo were & continual danger to him. 
Charles also^ the heir of the lombard kitigdom, could not suffer the rise 
of a great power in South Italy. The so-called Etnhurdi credibly 

reports that Charles on his jaumey to Italy, 7S6-7, contemplated from 
the fir^t an attack on Benevonio, because he wished to gain the remainder 
of the Lombard kingdom. 

At the beginning of TdT^ while Charles was waiting in Rome, 
Romuald the eldest son of Arichis appeared with presenhi and assurauceti 
of p€}acct hoping to Innder the advance of the Franks towards the 
South* But the Pop and the Fninkish nobles who were present pre¬ 
vailed upon Charles to advance aw faj- as Capua. Arichis, who had shut 
himself up in the fortrej^s of SsdeniOi sent a further embassy to make 
new propo^iU—that Arichis might be ciensed from appearing before 
Charles in person, but that he should give hostage, among them his 
second son Grimoald, scikI rich presents and profess his subjection. 
These pniposols were accepted, and Arichis os well as his eldest son 
Romuald, who hail been set at liberty, and the Beneventinea temk their 
oath of allegiance before the plempotentiaries. 

'ITiis was doubtless a great success, not lessened by the rupture with 
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the Greeks thnt followed jind the brcaldnj^ oft’ of the betrothfil of Tfil, 
Ihit diflieuUies aroee when Arichis died (SO Aug. 787) after the death 
of his eldest son and heir. Then the Beiieventines a.sked for Grimoald 
the^ second son of Arichifl, whom Charles held ns a hostage. But the king 
hesitrtt^ to comply with their wish. Tope Hadrian especialIv had a 
shore in this decision, for he had informed Charles of the plans of the 
Greeks to couiiuer Italy and appoint the duke of Ifcnevento as the 
Greek Pttirimut^ iwcusitig Arichis of treachery' and hinting at continued 
conspiracies of the ileiicventince. As a matter of fart there was a Greek 
emhojsy at Benercnto at the end of 7S7, trying to effect a great 
alliance. At different ends of the Empire the forties of opposition were 
thus ariaiiig against Charles at that time. But they did not take con. 
wrted action, tor there is no evidenct! that the Beneventines entered 
into alliance with Ta-ssilo of Bnvaria or even with the Avars and Saxons, 
mid indeed it i# quite improliable, for otherwise Charles could not so 
easily have oi’ereome his difficulties. 


In the spring of 788, in spite of Papal opposition, Charles at lost 
complied with wish of the Bcneventinui and appointed Grimoald 
ditkc, first re<iuiring of him a solemn oath to recognise the Frankish 
supremacy, to pi Ace Charles*' name in decrees and on coins, and to forbid 
the Lombards to ww beard.^ When a Greek army londcti in Jmwer 
Italy under the Sicilian Pafn'fiiw, perhaps bringing with him Adalgis, 
son of l^dcriiis, who hatl been chosen os a Byzantine vassal prince, 
the Ijoinbard dukes of Bctiovento and Spoleto remained faithful to the 
Frankish cause, joining a small Frankish army and inflicting on the 
Greeks a decisive defeat in Calabria, 'fhe Greek danger was finaJIv 
removed. No further retitoration of Greek rule in Italy was attempted, 
and froin that time AdaJgis lived peaceably in Constantinople as a 
Grtek Painexas. ^ Hut the supremacy over Benevento could not be ftilly 

main tamed. Grimoald soon mode hiro.<(clf independent, and later attacks 

by riiuikB hiui no 

'Hirough the foil of llm Lombard kingdom and the subjugation of Italy 
by tbe hranks, the ^atioiw of CliarJcs with the Pope necessarilv under¬ 
went on ^utial change. On hi, Easter visit, 77^, Charles had given 
the rope the solemn ossiLninee that he liad not come with his army to Italy 
to win ^ures and make conqurets, but to help St Peter to hisriehts to 
Ih. Chun.h »f G.,1 to .™ S,. oTlK- 

liut tic .^ult of lie joumev to Home os, list Cisrlu hhmmjf iS 

claim to tlie rule of the Uinbanl kingdom. Wli6„, after the fall of 

of the Lonibaids and added it to 
K f^ssumed also the obligations whieb 

t^longed to his new offi«. His policy in Italy was the same lus that of 
the loimbord kin^ before him and of all great nilem of ftalv after him 
vigorous ruler of a jmrt skiving for the po«®i«ion of the whole. 
It was on ,«count of this tliat the Lombards feU into opposition to the 
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Pope. ITiough Clirtrlea nnd the Pope avoided serious coiiHicts and 
aIwavs workefl hATiiiotiioualy iu their endeavour to reduce the I^QinbAird 
Duchies and to dri^xi the Greek power out of Italy^ this w^u^^ due to the 
peculiar poaitlun of the Frankisli king. Charles was not only king of 
the LoitibanLi but» as Palricitts^ was protector of the Church and her 
poGfiessious. 

Hadrian often remindfjd Chiurles of his protnise of TTt? and demanded 
its full performance. The Papal claims wujre only partially satisfi^^ 
^ITius in 781 Charles prondsed to see to the restoration of the Patrimonies 
in the Sabina^ but the Pope afterwards denuuidcd in vain the evacuation 
of the whole territory. So again in 787 a donation of Beneventine towns 
was promised I aJ.so of several Tuscan towns > ■especially Popolonia and 
RoselUie^ but the fnlfilment did not perfectly correspond with the Pope^s 
wishes. For when the roval plenipotentiaries handed over to him the 
episcopal buildings^ the moiiaMteries and fiscal estates^ aiiid also the keys 
of the townst but not sovereign power over the inhabitants^., Hadrian 
comploined bittcrlvi Of wltat use to kimi he asked ^ was the possession 
of the town unless he had power over the inhabitants f ** He must rule 
them by naval dispensation^ and he was willing to leave thein their 
freedom.” 

Without doubt all these acquisitions meant for the Uoman Curia 
more tlian tlie mere gain of profitable rights. Political rule would 
secure constitutional privileges. IVbat clearly appeaiw as the leading 
thought in the forged Donation of Cois'itojitine was aimed at by the 
Popiis of the eighth century on a more limited scale—an ecclesiastical 
State freed from all secular interfereiiee+ Hadrian and his auccessor^s 
never forgot the thought that no earthly power might govern where the 
spiritual Heail of ('hri^tendom had received his seat from the H^venly 
Kulcr. 

Charles was not only king of the Franks and Lotiibards but be was 
at the ^une time^ as Palricht^^ protector of the Rt^ptihiicn 
As succefisor of the l^ombard kings he had to accept scimcwhat narrower 
limits^ and above oil to set absolutely free the districts belonging to 
the Pope. But as Patriciu-f he wa*? entitled to exercise a suzerainty 
over those tenitoriea too. This raeant for the Pope and his deputies 
the enjoynicnt of pnifitable rights and immediate authority over the 
subjects* but for himself the supreme political coutroL 

This was not a process of right but of miglit. The relations changed 
gradually. On his first visit in 774+ the king asked pertnission to visit 
the city of Home. Later on, such a request was needless. In mutters 
of state* Cliarles felt himself siipremo lord of the P<jpe and of all Pjq>a] 
possessions. If he asked the Pope to remove abuses w'hich came to light 
in the Papal terri lories* or if be laid upon him a cominaiid to espel from 
the Elxarchate and Pentapolis the Venetians who carried on trade hi men* 
it was only an application of geucnilly recognised principles- Protection 
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intplies , Hnd Ihu Frotectoi of the Gbtircli LKcamo .sovereign of 

the pratectec} territoryi 

Thus did Cluirles found a lordship over Italy. Thu difiiitent legtd 
titles which created it fell more and more into the hackgroutid, and 
even tlie political prerofpitives of the Pope became more like the secular 
autljontv of other great Churrhes in Gaul and Italy, which received con- 
finiiations of privileges from the Statt Thu Homan Omreh appeare 
endowed with rich possesaionH, with great reveiiuej, with important state 
pren^tivw. Hut over them stood Charles as supreme lord, as tlm sole 
trwt jmvereigti- 

Charles' [wwur meanwhile stretched further beyond Frmicia and Italy 
Mid became more al^lute. The patriciate raised the protector of the 
Church to tlie position of lord of Christendom and absolute master of 
tlie West, 'I’hat is of course the patriebte not as the Pope bestowed 
it, hot iwi Charles made it. Later on we shall see how the Kratikish 
iiiotiarehy assumd uni venal and tbeoemtic elements. The Christian 
^^eocrahic ideas were to justify as it were the violent contiuesls of Charlei. 
rhv important point was the acquirement of real powijr. The great 
wiiqu&tH were neLiessary, if the theocratic Frankish monarehv was to 
become Ihe Kinptre of tile West. 


It wa^ not tlie relief of the opprewtti Christian Spain or the support 
of political allies hut the spread of his power wlduh guided Charles in 
his wara again.-tt the Amhe, At the Diet at Paderbom in TTT, Ihu 
aJ Ambi, apparently governor of Haredaua and Gcrona, asked Iielp from 
Charles agaunst tlie Umayyad Caliph of Coidovon The Arahimi govenior 
of Harcelona had n]nady in 759 offerci to Pepin to recognise Frankish 
supremacy, and Pepin hod formed alliancea witii the Abljasids the 
enemies of the Umayymls, and in 765 he luul M.>nt amlHissadors to Bagdad, 
llic subjugation of AquiUuiiu and Va.wQj»ia in the last ywira of Pepin's 
reign afforded the basis for further extension of Frankish dominion 
tawanJ^ the Sou th¬ 


in the stprinj; of i im anny amiuiiotied from ail parts of the 
Empire marched in two division.^ acrottfi the EaHtem and Western 
Pyreji^ into Spain. It is significant that Charliw' find achievement 
^is the »i(^‘ and capture of Paiiipelmia, which was inhabited bv 
Christians and lieloogetl U) the Christian kingdom of Asturias, No irrcat 
military sucewses were gained. Many fortified places n-wgiiised ChLlra' 
suiwimu^, but the expected great movement agninsl the'Uiuiiyvod 
Abd.af.Hah,niin^ did not take place. Among tiie Arab oppanents' of 
the (ahph of Urdova there was no nnanimity. Clmrles saw that 
he had been deceived. He advanced as far as Saragftwi on the Ebro 
ami perhaps took teaiporar)- ptMiiawion of the town. Then he turned 
northwards, and Ihi, al Ambi. who bore the blauie of tlie failure of the 
expedition, wav taken back with tlie army as prisoner. The Christian 
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Basque? of Spain were treated m t?neinieft, and tlio fotiifkntions of 
plainpelum were ra^ed. And m the great army pniSed tlirough the 
dehlcA of the Pjiiene?e;i in long trohimns^ unable to upeii ont for any 
militarr manccuvrEi, the rearguard was attacked by the licwba of the 
Itasques and dcatruyed- In later legends the place i& called Eoiicevdlcs. 
Even if the reverse was not in itself important, it was regarded as serious 
tliat the attack could not be avengedn And certain heroes among Charles'' 
friendH bad fallen, the l*algrave Anselm, the Seneschal Kggihanl, imd 
above alb Hruodland the Praefcrt of the Britannic March, I>^nd 
however seized upon this event of 15 August 778, and wove around the 
whole Spanish expedition of Charles, but especially this surprise of 
Boncevalles, the halo of Chrifdian glurj^ It exalted the defeat into a 
catai^trophe and made the death of Hruodland the martyidom of the 
heroic raldier of God, In the eleventh isontury these legends took their 
poetic form in the Chatv^H de lioiand^ their final form in the pseudo- 
Turpin^ and in the RoUituhlial of the l*fafle Conrad of the twelfth 
century, the most popular form in which they spread over Genivany* 
"I'he expti^lition of 7T8 IieulI completely failed, but the project of a 
conquest in the South was by no meartti^ given up. In the first place, it was 
nccessarv' to settle the position of Aquitjuiia, w^hich though it was finally 
conquered, yet hitd not become Frank. In 781 Charles raised this land 
with Septinmnia to a kingdom, and had his son Louisfluidwigb who wus 
Imm during the expedition of 778, anointed king of it by the Pope, On 
the border the Ixiy was invested with arms and placed upon a horse, to 
hfdd his .^lenin entry into his kingdom, Charles witihcfl his son to be 
brought up as an Aquitankn. Ho rejoiced later on when the seven-year- 
old 1x1 V appeared at the Diet of Paderbom in the dress of Aquitania 
with hilt little mantle and padded hose. But it was not Inteciclefl that 
Uie grave Frank chararter should be oblitenited or the Fnmki»h 
dominion over Aqnitania in any way shaken, llie regents wbom Cliarles 
appointed in TKI, and later Ixiuis himself, only had infiuenee so far as 
t'harles likeil. He remained the supreme head, and gave ordens in all 
important matters and even in unimportant matters. It u'as a political 
system that answcrwl perfectly p The ^people of Aquitania, proud of 
their kingdom, willingly complied with the arrangementi of the Empire, 
and ever proved themselves the readiest to light the Araljs. In 785 
Gerona placed itself voluntarily under Frankish rule^ llhc coast district 
MTis won in addition. In Tf)8 there waa another advance on the part of 
the Arabs. It wm at that time that the distant cnemiis of the Franks 
combined, and political intrigue stretched friim Spain to the land of 
the Saxons and to the A vara, Hiakam L Emir of Cordova^ the son of 
‘Abd-ar-RaHuitm, oj-ningcd an invasion, Geronn was taken^ the Fvrcaees 
were crossed and the Arabian anny advanced as far os Narboniic and 
Cartaissotine. A bloody battle was fought agoJTtsl the Margrave William 
on the river Orbieu, and the Arabs marched back laden with booty. 
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Soon however the Franks w^re in a pcHutian to tii^kc a victorious 
sfl%^ce. From Gerona wostwardfi the tcmtory south of the Pyrenees 
wjis gradually won and a aeries of places fortilied. In 705 the SpanUh 
March was established. Dissensions among the Moslinis and private 
tihclertakings ofdaring adventurers prepared the way for further conqurata. 
In 801 Barcelona wm compelled to surrender, and Louis, the king of 
Aquitania, was hurriedly sunimonod at the decisive inonicnt, that he 
might have the credit of taking the proud city. In 806 Paiiipeiuua and 
Novara acknowledge the Frankish dominion. Tortosa alsoi, after a long 
siege, surrendered its keys to Ix>ujs in 811, although neither here nor 
at Saragossa or Huesca was Frankish dominion regularly established. 
The Spanish March did not reach so far as the Ebro, hut only tg a line 
drawn K.N.W. from Barcelona and parallel to the INrcnees, In 799 the 
Balearic Islands which in the spring had been ravo^ by the Moors, put 
Biemselvcs wider Frankish rule, ami from that lime enjoyed at any 
rate occasional protection by the Franks, 

Bavaria was almost an independent State at the beginning of Charles’ 
i^igu. After Duke lassilo had faithlessly deserted the Frankish army 
in 168, in the middle of the war against Aquitania, the cunneaiOTi of 
Bavaria with tile Frankish power became looser. It was not that Frank- 
idi supremacy was completely renounced, diaries even appears to have 
exercised induence in the appointment to Bavarian bishcpricii. But 
Taxsilo neverthiilesa acted quite independently, and it is certain tlmt 
Bnvnriii did not regularly take port in CliarW warlike undertakings, 
even if wc oasume the co-operation of the Bavanau iirmy in the Pyrenean 
ctunpaign of 778, which b doubtful. When the king'and the I'ope in 
781 demanded that the duke should return to lib former allegiance and 
Tossilo found hinLscIf compelled to comply with the demand, hb inde¬ 
pendence was assured, and it was not till his pErsqnfli safety had been 
^arantced by hostagcii that he appeared at the Mayfield'of tVornig 
in 781, to renew the ontha and ptontisea he had formerly made to Pepin, 
giving twelve nohlcii as hustages. 

Thb dill not bring about good relations. I'licre was soon friction. 
After 784 therv were miuiifvst dittereriees concerning rights in the Etach 
dbtricU, but mrat serious were the diflerenl conceptions of tlie oonditions 
of dependency. Cliorlcs deduced from the oath of fidelity an obligation 
of obedience and services such as the pnii'incial officials of hb kingdom 
were acetuitoraed to render. Tossilo on tlie other hand iindersTtood tlie 
subordination as more indefinite, and Llioiight he was not bound to 
surrender hi* independence. In 787 the BavarUn duke sought the 
intervention of the Pope with a view to the restoration of p«ice with 
King Charles. Negotiations were opened but caiue to nothing, because 
views diRered as to the degree of obligatiun-s involved in tlie oaths 
of fidelity. The Pope, who was entirely the tool of the powerful king. 
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thi^atdnt^ anathcmoA in case Tassilo did not ftilfil Charity"' deoiBiidsL 
Aa these were not satistfied, the Franks invaded Bavaria from three iides 
with an ovenn'helniing force, Tcyisilo dared not venture a battle. He 
tuet the king (!5 (Jet.) on the plain of the acknowledged hiinn^tf 

vassal and placed the duebv in the hand of the king to receive it back 
from Charles as a FrojikiBh hef, The Bav^nan peojde were obliged to 
lake an oath of allegiaiiceL,. and Taaailo had to give as hostagi^ twelve 
nobles and his own son. 

Why tlic end eamc neverthelcsa the next year is not rightly under- 
atood. Our information is drawn entirely fruni Frankish soiinces. What 
U reported in the official Annuls is not conclusive without coohrmation. 
From them we Icum that Tuf^lo afterwards confessed that he had 
incited the Avars to make war against the Frauks^ that he hotl attempted 
the lives of the kings vassals in Bavarian, that he had necommendid hts 
own people to make secret reserv^aiiotis in taking the oath of allegiance 
to the kingT, aod had even said that he would rather lose ten sons if he 
had them tliun hold to the timti^ that he w^ould rather die than live 
under them. 

The decision «;ame at the Meeting of the Empire which was held at 
Ingelhcim in the smiinier of 7S8. Tassilo^ who had been invited like 
other nobles of tlie Empire, had appeared. He ficems to have had 
no suspicion of what threatened him, and this unsuspecting appearance 
certainly does not look like guilt. He was immediately arrested, whUe 
royal messengers departed for Bavaria to sei^e the wife, the child rcTii the 
treasures, and tlie household of the duke. Then Bavarians appeared as 
aozusens and proved Tassilo^s disloyalty^ But the charged could not have 
been very^ seriomi, for they had to go back to the Ilermtbs of 763—on 
incident which must have been regarded as long previously pardoned by 
the royal declanLijons of grace in 781 and 787, 'Hie meetingt however, 
so it is reported, unanimously prunouociKl sentence of death on Tassilo, 
and only tJie intervention of Charles procured a mitigation of the 
sentence. Tassilo was shorn and sent into a monaateiy as a monk, 
he and his two sons. His wife also was compelled to take the veil, and 
they were all immured in different cloisters. But the ceremony of de¬ 
position was not yet completed. Six years later^ at the i^ynod of Frank¬ 
fort of Ti)4, the deposed duke was made to appear, to acknowledge hia 
guilt publicly in the assembly^ and to renounce all rights for himself and 
his fiuccesAOTTi, in oitler to obtain the king's pardon and to be received 
back into hiii favour and pratectlon. Of this event a report was made 
in three copies, one for the Palace, one fur Tasisilci, and one for the 
Court Chapel, 

When we conRider all the stepa of Tassilo^s falC we easily recognise 
that he WAS sacrificed to the policy of the groat king of the Frernks, 
They were not acts of juslioPj^ they were acts of viokiH^ which were 
only In appearance connected with any definite process of law. 
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Swpi{:ioU5 is the me mode of the fferisHz of 763+ which legwllv mmi 
have long been regarded as done witb+ And even more w h the 
salcmti reniinclatioiii before the Svnod of 794» Any bteach of fnith by 
Taasilo after his hooiage at the IjEsch eannot have b^n very cerioiis. 

But oven if in his treatment of Tassilo Charles Appears to us less as 
a just judge than os a strong statesman—the part whk-h the last inde¬ 
pendent duke of Bavaria played in this dramn remains pitiful. His 
deceit and bad faith are only known to us from the ortfcia) historyH+ but 
his weakness and political incajMcity are shewn by the farts themselves. 
Ho did not understand the tasks of hi* age. During his long rule 
ho favoural and enriched the churches like any Christian prince. But while 
he fur themed the mona'iteTies, he showed btit little understanding for the 
episcopal organisation with which lay the future, It wan precisely tliis 
circiunstancTe that imuiediately sent the leader^ of the Chiin?h> the 
Bavarian bishops, over to the enemy when conflict broke out with the 
powerful Frank. Brave to fight for his hereditary rights and for the poli- 
tieal in<le[>endencc of his nii:%+ he did not dare+ or rather he was unable^ 
to take a rornpmeheiifiive view^ of the political dtUAtioTin and he went 
unsuHpcctingly to Tngdheini to be taken prisoneri to l>e condemned to 
<]cath^ commuted for the life of a monk. Fcrlnips tlic re^sult ansniercd 
to the man's personal wishes, for his hopes and fears were set upon the 
other world. 

Properly speaking, the wide dUntrict of Bavaria was not won for the 
enipiiv of the Franks till 733. After the subjection of the Shseoun it 
the second gmit coui[uest of German temtoiy—a conqucHt w'lthout 
hlo^abhed or stm^le. This was a fact of inimeni<« intemational impor¬ 
tance. It decided that the Bavarian race shonld simme the dcHtinics of 
the \V"est-Gertnaii jx-opluis ju^t a/i the wars with theSiucons decided those 
of tlie Korth^•a‘^tc^n lVt^»t-Geriijans, 

The bordem of the Frankish kingdom e:^tended over the middle 
Danul)e dintrict as far as the 'Rnm^ imd at the same time over a district 
of the iSlavs already conquered bv Tiussilo^ over Camiitauia (Carinthia), 
Before lung they were extended still further. For the subjection of the 
Bavarian kingdom w-as naturally followed by the struggle against the 
Avani and the SUvk, tlie Ea-iitem nrighlKium of the Bavarians, 

ITie Avars, doiifusetl by the Frmiks with the Huna, to whom they 
were related m belonging to the Drol-altaic fainilj, had for some 
centuries come in contact with the Bymntius* and Franks, Almut the 
end of the sisith century, as we have they held a great dominion: 

btit bv the end of the eighth century the period of their greatest power 
WAS |3ast^ "Hiey had never risen above the level of birlmrian noiuadiH 
and the Slav^ of the south-east had long thniw'n olf their yoke, and 
even their own seii-se of unity was gone. It was remarkable how this 
nncivilised people sought to make use of the civilised labour of other 
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peoples. Atfriculture, like all other produrti^c labour, was uukiiovfvi to 
them. In the plain between the Danube and the Theisa were Aituated 

the “ Uings"_the strong cireulftr walls round extensive dwelling-plaecs. 

According to the assertion of a Frankish warrior^piotcd by the iMonk 
of St Gall—the Kings cstended as far “ ns from Zurich to Constoiiro*’ 
(therefore about 60 kilometres nr nearly 98 miles) and emhrawMl several 
cHstritts. In these Riiigs of which, according to the Monk of St Gall, 
there were nine, the Avars hod heaped their plunder of two centuries. 

tn TSft the Avare ImmJ advanced westward in two divisions, but liati 
been completely defeated near the Danube and in Friuli. In i9l 
Charles had taken the offensive, not only to acquire rich treasures or 
to punish the invaders of 78S, but to obtain « uotnral dosed frontier 
toward* the East, 'Die Franks advancxd as far os the llaab without 
niaking a permaiicnt conquest. Their Important task in iNixony for a 
long time hindered new and decisive action. Pnlitical olliaiu'e* began 
to be fnrmed among those who were at that time threatened by the 
Frankish awotd. I’he Sararon?, the Saxons, and the Avars knew of 
each other, and Charles’ cntinies in the north and south counted 
especially on a successful advance of the Avars. But the Avars lacked 
endnrance. In the year 795 the Jlaigravc Erich of FVIuli, supported 
by the Slav prince Woiniinir, advanced over tlm Danube and took the 
principal King, Dirge Insmurca of gold made their way to the Franks, 
and even If the opinion is scarcely tenable that great changes in prices 
in tlie Frankish Empire were the result, still his succaa* was great. In 
the following year Charles' son Pepin completed the work of conqutat. 
He destroyed the Ring, subdued the Avais, and opened large districts 
to the preaching of Christianity, In later years small risings had still 
to be put down, and Ffanki-ih blood still flowed in battle against the 
barbarians, In 811 a Frankish army waa sent against Pannniiia, But 
these were only echoes of the pasL 'Die A vara theiniielves are men¬ 
tioned for the "lost time in BSS. Even in the last years of the eighth 
centunf Christianity and colonisation had been introduced among them. 
The ChriGtiAn mission was entrusted to the Dioceses of Aquileia, 
SaUburg, and Passau. *rhe settlement of the middle Danube district 
began under Charles, that estertsion of the Gentians i.r* of the 
Bavarian, later also of the Frankish race, which Jiiially L'liibraHxi the 
present German Austria and the western districts of Hiitigary. Under 
Charles the Danube district about a.*! far aa the Ddthii and the district 
of the upper Dmve and the Save—tlic latter os Caron tania—were 
reckonetl politically as part of the Empire. 'I’he more eastern district, 
Piuiiionio, only belong^ loosely to the Carlovingian Empire, and in 
consequeiKie of the long wara it was greatly depopulated, 

With Charles ambition and religion worked together. Successes 
in arms were for him at the woe time successes for Christionity, 
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The ecclesiastical motive was specially strong in the Saxon wais- 
And the Smoils Tvsisted ecclcsinstical flubjcctioti a"? much as politicai 
Tliey struggled with their utmost strength against the Franks for 
their political freedoin and for the imaginaiy blcAsings of their national 
religion. 

Tlie Franks bad fought against the Saxons even m the sixth cCntun^ 
Chlotar 1 is said to have laid upon thcni a tribute of 500 cows^ fnim 
which Dagobert freed them in flSl. In the eighth century* profiting by 
the weaknesw of the royal authority, they repeatedly mvagt^ Fmnkish 
territory. The Mayors of the Palace^ Charles Muriel and his aons^ w^eTe 
the hrst to fight successfully against them. Tlicy brought the tribes 
on the Fmnklsh Ixjrder into some kind of subjectioni and under Pepin 
the payment of the old ojinual tribute of 500 cows was regularlv 
demanded. But Christian teaching found no soik 'Hic two Ilewaltls 
had paid wuth their lives for their first attempt to convert their 
kinsmem "llie mission of Willeliad waa fruitless. The noble work of 
Utrecht aiwl its school of missions fkiled in the case of the Saxons. 

At the beginning of the reign of Chztrleu the Saxons were in the 
same atate as they arc said to have been at the beginning of our 
era—small independent political comm unities which only eomhined 
temporarily in time of war. 'The three greater sub-tribes, the West¬ 
phalians, the Engers, and the Eastphaiiatu, were not regular political 
units^ The pure morab of the uncormpted natural peoplf?s still 
prcvaileflf hut also all the brutality and cmelty of horWism* The 
unconditional reverence for the gods and the blind obedience dne to 
sup^KJsed utterances of the Divine Will exercised a fatalistic and 
fanatical iiiduencei 

Whetiier Charles had from the first intended the complete conquest 
of the w hole Saxon territory or w hether he w'as led to it by the force 
of drcumstancefi, cannot be determined^ it is certain that from 775 he 
aime<l at the uncoiiditioual surrender of the Saxons, 

H'he first i^mpolgn was decided on at the Assembly of the Empire 
at Worms in the summer of 772. In the lenitoiy^ of the Engers CTiarls* 
advancing from the souths took the Eresburg, marehed northworis 
destroyed the Irmiiiimh a toll column of wood erecteti on the Holy 
Heath which waj? honoured as the synibolie bearer of the Uni verse 
(iiiiiivrjailT giairi omiwa)* and finally reached tlie 

^Veser* w^here the Eugene professed their HubmUaion and gave hostages 
as guarantees of peace. During Charles' absence in Itolj- in 774 the 
Saxons maile an incuniion into Hesse and destroyed hVitzlor, but were 
quickly driven back. Charles on hi^ return planned radical mcASures. 
According to the Jmmicjf Einhafdi^ as they are called^ he resolved to 
tight and ravage the fnithle^is Soxoil^i till they accepted Christianity or 
were utterly deritroyerL llie Frankish army In 775 marched from the 
’West through the Westphalian countiy, took the fortress of Sigiburg^ 
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find wdvancieti as far as qq tht \ViiSjer* 1'lie three Saxon 

triW seemed to be entirely coiiqueredi and an urtsucce^ful rlsiiig in 776 
oiilj- qivmpleted the work of conquest, The Bn^burg and the Sigibut|; 
^^ere made strong centres of the Frankish power-. Carlsburg on the 
Lippe was built^ the people were compelled to accept Chnstiaiiity and 
their hnstagi^ were trainetl for Christian propaganda. 

From that lime Saxony was lookeil upon ns part of the Fraiikisb 
kingdom^ and Charles no longer treated the people as enemies but ns rebels. 
The IVcstphaliaii ’V>''idukiiid, the head of the naiional resistances hod 
tied to Denmark. In tlie summer of 777 the nunual A^t-semhly waa held 
at Piiderbom in the land of the Engers, and the first foEmdation was 
laid for the lasting nurture and mninte nance of the Christian life^ the 
land being divided into missloiiai^' districts and entrusted to the neigh¬ 
bouring bishoprics and great monasteries. Though in the time of the 
great Sjuxnish campaign in 77S, the Smeons mode another plundering 
expedition to the llhine and as far os EhrenbreitHtein* a detachment of 
the annv that had returned from Spain quickly drove back the rebels^ 
and in the summer campaign of 779 Charles reached the VVeser and 
subdued the three tribes. In the summer of 786 an Assembly was held 
at Lippspringe at the source of the Lippe, an advoiice was mode to the 
Elbe and again a new' important permanent codesiosticaj arrangement 
was made. Two years later the Frankish As^mbly was again held at 
Eippspringe. All the Saxons appeared^ say the Frankish Annals, only 
the chief rebeh Widukind, remained away, Charles now went a step 
further—Saxon nobles were made Frankish counts and the Land Joined 
politically to his empire. And at that time apparently thoHe regula¬ 
tions were made which were intended to prevent any rising and to 
ensure the full aeceptanre of Christianity under threat nf the severed 
punishment—the CapUjilatia dt par^i^? 

Any who broke into, robbed or sot tire to a ebnreb was to be 
punished w ith death. Any who from contempt of Christianity ate meat 
in Lent, any who killed a bishopj^ priest, or deacon, any who acKording 
to heathen custom burnt men as wizards or ate moni any who after 
heathen rites buniLMl the dead, miy who offered human socritices, or even 
any who omitted to be baptised and remained heathen, were to be put 
to death. .Many other ordimmees for the maintenance of Christianity 
and the political authority of the Frank bh powder were made, and also 
for Iho material foumlation of Christian churches (surrender of the 
ownership of land and tithes). Even if there was a mitigation of this 
unusual I y severe legislation In the oniSimnee that the death penalty was 
to be remitted for those who had fled to a priest and after confession 
were ready to do penance, yet the law' must ha%'e been found harsh, 
and the final Frankish ordinances of the year 782 must have incited 
to the utmost resistance thojo who Inokrf on the conqmst as only 
temporary, * 
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"When Charles had left the Sa^oDs and ]md sent a Frankish amiy td 
the east in order that vnih a Saxon levy it might fight against Ihe 
Sorl»j a geneml rising broke out under the Jeaderslisp of WidukiiirU anil 
when the Fninkish amiy marched against the lebekp it was defeate<l on 
the Slintel Hill on the right bank of the \VeiSGr. Thereupon Charles 
himself immediately hasteiicti io Saxony, His appearance gave the 
upper hwiil to the party among the Saxons friendly to the Fmnks and 
to the thristiaiiav Widukind Hcd, and the chiefs obeved the order to 
deliver up those who ha<i taken part iij the rising. Charles however 
held a strict inquiry, and had 4500 Saxons beheade<l on one ihiy at 
Verden on the Aller — a cruel deed for which Tve have sufficient historical 
attestation, though it has been wrongly disputed by some modem 
authorities, 

But Chari® h«ddeceived himself m to the effect of these punishments. 
A general rising of the Saxon people was the result* Tlie c^impaign of 
"ISR, which procured Charles the two victori® at Detmold and on the 
Hase imd brought him to the Elbe, waa only a passing success. The 
Frisians also rose. The year T84 waft taken up with the warlike 
undertakings of Chari® and his son of the same name. The king 
remained with liis army in Saxony Ihrough the winter also in order to 
undertake raids from the Er®burg, the hcad-quarterH of himself and of 
his family, and to quell eveiy attempt at a new rising. In the early 
summer of 785 he marched northwanls to Paderbom, held the FninkiVh 
Assembly tliere, and then pressed on into the Batdengau on the left 
bonk of the lower Elbe* All resistance was broken. Friefidly overtures 
were made to Widukind and the other Saxon nobl® who had hitherto 
fought stuhbandy agajnHt the Franks. At Christmas ISB Widukind 
with his men appeared at Attigny, was baptbed, and allowed to depart 
m a loyal subject, loaded with rich presents. 

TTie event was looked upon as an important success. A special 
embassy announced tu the Pope the rictoiy of the Christian cause, and bv 
Papal ordinance thankeigivings w^ere offered all over Christendom to 
celebrate the fortunate en^ng of the thirteen years" war* But Widukiitd, 
the great hero, the most mighty personiility in the okbr Saxon historv, 
lived on in the meuiafy of his people and become the subject of 
□unieruus legends. History tells us nothing of bis kter life, but legend 
has mudi to say, TTte moat powerful Saxon fanuli® sought to honour 
him as their ane®tor, and the Church and cccl^iai^ticj litemture nuide 
use of him. His bon® worked rniracl®! his day wm celebrated in later 
centuries, and he was even honoured as a saint. 

The year 785 was an epoch m the histoiy of the Saxon wars. Years 
of peaceful Chrie^tianUation followed. AimI a beginning was made with 
tlie epiftcopal oiganLaation that waa still wanting, TTie Northumbrian 
Willehiid, who had been lot^ working succ®sfu]iy among the Frisians 
and Saxon-s as a missionary, was oDnseemted Bishop of Worms (17 July 
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7«7), and the nortbcm district belweeii the Elbe, the Weser, and Emu 
were given to him aa His diocesG* In Bremen he bnilt Peters ehtiteh, 
which was consecrated <1 Nov, 789) as the sec of the first Sflson bishopric. 
The bisiinprics of Vciden and Minden diuat likewise liave been foiuiJed 
then or soon afler«-atd.<. 

'llie terrible Saxon wars of the first period of Charles' reign had their 
sequence. In the summer of 792 the Saxon people rose once more 
Against God, the king, and the Christians. This was a national heatben 
reaction. Perhaps the heavy taxation of which the Church was the 
cau»e aroused the wmth of the lo«'cr elements of the population. If 
the easy wkc ami the light burden of Christ had been preached to the 
obstiunte Saxons with the same pembtence as tithea and iwiid penances 
for light sins were exacteil, they would not perhispa have shunned 
baptiMUi—so wrote Alcuin at the time, not withunt irony. 'Hie Saxons 
sought to enter into alliance with the surrounding heathen, and they 
turned to the distant Avars. A new periorl of the struggle began, and 
at the same time a period of tinther violent iiieasures to master this 
obstinate people. In the year 795 Charles for the first time hud crowds 
of hostages sent to Franeb. The tliird part of tlic population was 
foreihly deported, reports one group of isourass, and the number of exiles 
is given a* 7070. In the yi«iw 797, 798, 799 siinilnr me^ures were 
taken and at the same time Franks were settled on Saxon soiL In 
ill particular, whole districbf; of NorUicru Saxony aod Nordalbingia 
were rubbed of llicir population, i,r, the Saxoius were drag^ away 
with wives and children. It is certain that no small portion of tlie 
Saxon race wa.s at that time removed from its native soil—tnwes of 
them are still to be found in later centuries in Fmnkisli and Aleinannk 
regions. 

At last the war, which with interruption* had lasted thirty-two years, 
coulil be regarded as ended, and the wide German territory as far as the 
Kibe and further was iiicorporateil pcmiatiently into the Frankish Empire. 
C'liarles carried out his pnipose of either subduing or destroying the 
Saxons, with wonderful perebtence, but at the same time with iirutal 
seserilv. The Saxons ore certainly not to be regarded os stubborn 
heathens who resbted the blessings of Chri.stian civilisation, but are to 
be ad mired as a people of strong purpose defending their national 
characteristics. But the unavoidable demands of the world's progress 
could not be rusbtecl. The future belonged, not to the snmll Geniuui 
states which remained politically isolated: the Saxons had to fall a 
sacrilice to the great central derelupmeiit which was at that time the 
ruling factor in the political shaping of the West, 

The extension of Frankbh rule orer Saxony was follow'ed by con¬ 
nexions with the Danes and the Nurthern Slasu The court of the 
Danish king Sigfried was for a long time the centre of Saxon resUtance 
to Charles' Christian propaganda, and it was there that \V idu kind had 
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always taken refuge, Uut in 78S the heathen king bad sent a friend!v 
embassy to the Fninkst though without any winh to make eoncesstotis to 
Christianity. Later also friendly relations are nicntioDcd. In iJ07 a 
Danish chieftain submitted. But in 808 King Gottrik tnarehed against 
the t>bo(!ritc» who were in alliance with Charlss, and when the younger 
Charles tried to interfere to punish and to help, though he was only able 
to lay wast* distriels on the right bank of the Elbe, King Gottrik'had a 
strong wall of defence built, it is supposed from the Trccne to the Sehlei. 
In the following year, hnwevei, after the failure of attempts at a treatv, 
Charles caused the fortress of It^choc to be built. 

In 810 the Danish power seemed to be making a dungereus effort. 
A Danish fleet of two hundreil ship ravaged the Frisian coasts and 
ialnnds, tribute was kid upon the subjects of the Empire, and King 
Gottrik, who had remained at home, boasted that he would defeat 
Charles in open battle and make his entry into Aachen. Charles 
hastened pastwanls with a strong force and tcx»k up his hend-ijuartere 
at Voiden, but he hod no need to interfere, for Giittrik was assassinated 
by a follower, and his nephew and succesur Hemming (jutckly made 
peace. In 811 twelve deputies from the Danes and as many from the 
Franks met on the Eider, and solemnly swore to keep the agreements 
that had been mode. 

Of the Slavs of the north-casst, the Obodritisi on the lower Elbe, 
who were Dearest to the Franks, always stood on good terms with 
Charles, while the Wilki on the Baltic olw'aya remained hostile, and 
the Sorbs between the Elbe and the Saate were variable. Ihero is 
evidence of friendly relations with the Ubodrit^ after 780, They 
probably by that lime recognised Charles' suaerainty, but were disin'- 
dined to Chriatinnily, ITiey repeatedly took part in the Frankish 
Quupaigns, and in 810 Charles appointed their chieftain. In 782 the 
Sorbs made an unimportant attack nn Thuringian territory, in 800 they 
were defeated by the younger Charles and comixllcfi to submit. Ihi't 
the snbscejncnt bnilding of fortresses on the right bank of the I-aix*. 
At Magdebmg and at Halle on the Saale, shews that there was mi 
incoqwmtioii of the territory of the Sorbs into the Empire, Still Icns 
is that the atse with the Willzi. In 789 Charles undertook a great 
campaign of conquest. He crossed the Elbe and od'mjieed ravaging as 
far as the Feene, and the chief Ihragowit and the other leaders of the 
people even took an oath of Hddity, but we can find no trace of per- 
mnneiit subjection or toll, such as Einhard records. 

Again tliere were struggles afterwards. In 806 fortresses were 
erected a^iisl them, and even the submission of 812 was only nominal 
an«l transitory. The proper boundary of the Empire on the east, apart 
from the district of the Nordalbiiigians, was the Elbe, more to the south 
the Saale, then the Bohuierwold. For even the land of the Chekhs mav 
not be reckoned as part of the Empire. The passage of Frankish armiis 
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did not trouble the Cliektw who were only IcMjsely ftnd the 

cfun pfiigTUt of the yoiingor Cixarlfrij in the yeftTH 8flo nnd 806 certainly 
lai(J the liind waste, but there wflii no lasting imbtnisdoo. 

It was a proud Empire, that of the great CliarliaL From the 
Pyrenees and the north-eastern part of Spain it stretched to tlie Eider 
and ttie Schlci on the north* from the Atlantic Ocean and the North 
Sea on the west to the Etbes the Bohiiierwald to die Leithu, the upper 
Sa 4V^, and the Adriatic Sea on the tasL Further, the whole of Niiidii 
and Central Italy and the greater part of South Italy belonged to him. 
But his influence extended beyond this, Slavs and the Avars who 

dwelt on the east were even rechotted m his and certainly belonged to 
tJie sphere of his interests. It bt true that the Ctm^tian stales in Spam 
and in the British Isles were independent* but even they recognised hw 
friendly superioritv- With the Abbasidn iri Bagdad Charles unitetl 
against the Umavvads of Spain and against By3Hintiuni+ Ihe C-aliph i& 
even said to have agreed that the place of tlie Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem should lie under Cliarles’ authorily- Even in tlie Ea^t 
Charles began to be regarded m the repret^enUtive of Christlau 
power. 

Thus the Frankish king had mised him.Hiflf above the narrow limits 
of his nation. Hia authority liad taken a theocratic and uidvttf^l 
element. While in the age of P^piii the ecclesiastic^ idea with it^ 
tendencies to niuver?i4il authority had strengthened the Papacy, atid had 
£K>ugiit to give tlie Pope the po^itloti of tlie Btmiau Etnperor in the 
under the reign of Charles all the eleinenta of authority connected 
with the Church had been 5en.ieeable to the Frankish king, ’^iTie 
patridujg^ the protector of the Papal pOiKse^ions, itecanu- the protector 
and patron of tlie Church genEirally* and moreover the representative and 
leader of the spread of Christian ity, 

This was the necesisaiy^ result of the forces develtipod by the iieeJ^ of 
the Church itself. If the (Jhrislian teaching was to conquer the world* 
political pow'er must be aimed at along with the spread of the faith. It 
was precisely in those times of active Christian propagamlA that the need 
of pulitiral power wast especially felt, rcahaation of the theocnitie 

ideal retpiircd a dualism: ecsdiaiaistics for the spread of tlie holy doctrine^ 
laymen to fight for the Faith^—at the head of the foniicr* the Pope 
according to the liicrarcbirid vtew^ that luul previiiled for centuries, and 
at the head of the others, the king of tlie FRUiks, But the pririleges of 
the actual political pouter answered the needs of the ihwcnitic idea of 
that age. 

To wards the end of the eighth centujy a mosaic was placed in the 
refectory of the Lateran^ In it we see St Peter sitting on the throne with 
the key.H in his IjoKoin % on the right and left kucel Pope Leo and King 
Cbarlrav* to the one Peter handH the pallium, to ihu other the banner of 
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the city of Hoiiit, and the legend fuhb: “ Holy Peter, thou bcstowral 
life on Pope Leo, nod vk-loiy- on King Omrlee.” So vras the relntioa 
undoretood in Kome nt tlnit time; 'Two ecntrH.1 forces pKivniled iti 
Christendom, a spiiitiua and a secular, the one bv spiritual meauj^ the 
other by might. But how far did the power esietid thnt Peter Ijestowed 
with the banner, and how far tlie power oonferred with the pnllium? 
Ai fi. matter ot fact, the relation of spiritual and aetrulnr powers turned 
out very touch to the disadvantage of the former. 

'^The government of Charlea did not limit iUdf to secular iiiatterii. 
Just as the Frankish kings had long been rulers of their Church mul as 
the work of Boniface hud done little to alter this, so it was under 
Charles. ITie position of governor of the Frankish Church Charles 
extended over the Church of the West generaUy, Charles felt himself 
called to care not only for the external maintenance of Church 
onler, but also for the purity of the faith. Numberleaa are Lis 
immures for the supervision of Church life and the occlesiaatical 
onlinajiccs. But he a^ took an active part in the settlement of 
purely dogmatic (juistiuns, .4s the holy Josiah (so it runs in one 
capitular) endeavoured to bring Ijocfc to the service of God the kingdom 
1]cstoHcd upon him by Gorl, ao Charles uxtuld follow his example. Out 
it is not the Pope who decides what is right and Christian, and then 
informs Charles. The Pope was not allowed the leading part even in 
matters of doctrine. On tlio contrary, Chariea took the initiative 
repeatedly, consulted with his hinhops and demanded From the I’ope 
acceptance and execution. Ifts tnsAtment of two tiuoitiohs is Kpcc'lalJy 
charneteristic. ^ ^ 

To deal with .4doptianistu, which originated in Spain and gieatlv 
stirred the Western Church, CluLrlfs emtsed Synods to be held and to 
<l«ide under his own presidency, At the Assembly of Frankfort in 
Elipandus of Toledo and Felix of Urge! were condemned. Charltst took 
a p(>i^na] interest also in the matter of iinagC'worship. ^\Tien a couitcil 
of jXieaea in 787, by the influence of tlm Empress Irene, re-introduced 

the worship of imag^ and condetdticd those who taught otherwise_ 

threatening cedesiastica w'ith deposition and lavmen with outlawry 
Charles offered strong opposition to the hereUenJ ^hiiig of Greeks, tti> 
he ^ eonsidered it, and caused a learned and coinprcitensive work, the 
“Cwolitie Books" (Liim Carolini) to be prepared, perhaps by Alcuin. 
It Is of no further present intorad: to us that to a great extent the 
matter with misiinderstonditigs caused by unfortunate renderiiies 
of decisions of 787, composed in the Greek language. It is enough 
that the doctrine of the Greob was rejected in the slmrpcst manner 
and the i'ope was required, though he was entireJv on the side of 
the Greeks, to take the side of the Franks and to eioommunicatc tJie 
Greek Emperor as a heretit Hadrian did not dare directly to repudiate 
the king's interference in the settlement of questions of doeWne, although 
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be prudently appealed to his priniRcy, opposed the mytA opinion point 
hv pointy and defended the Greek view m the orthot]oi£ one, nnaJly, 
however, he declaml himself ready to fulfil the kings wish and to 
esccotiimunicate the Giieek Emperor* He would demand of Constantine 
the refititution of the Fatriniony of Peter, and if the Emperor refused, 
he would exclude him as an oljstinatc heretic from Ciiurch fcUovrshLp. 
Charles soeiiis to liavt left this vexy remarkable proposal unanswered. 
He simply caused the pseudo-council of Nicaea to be repudiated—^d 
the Pojie said nothing* 

*• This do we praise as a W'onderful anil special Divine writes 

Alcuin to Charle^^, **that thou dost endeavour to keep the Chiuoh of 
Christ inwardly pure and to protect it with as great devotion from the 
doctrine uf the faithless as to defend it outwardly against the pttindering 
of the heathen and to extend it. With two swords hasGotVs power 
armed thy right hand and thy left,"' In the Caroline Books it is declared 
tliat by the gift of God he had taken the helm of the Church tliroiighout 
his dominions, and that the Cliurch had been entrujited to him to steer 
through the stormy wavis of this world* The first letter of Clmrles to 
Leo III contains a formal prognwune of the relation of Po]>e and king; 
It is the king’s bui^ifiesa to defend the Holy Church of God outwartlly 
with anus and inwwlly to ruaintidn the Catholic Fallh, and it Lh tlie 
businc.ss of the Holy Father to support the royal work by his pmyers, 
^Flic “ Representative of God who has to protect and govern all the 
mcmljers of Gixl''—so is Clmrles called—** Lord and Father^ King anti 
Priest, the leader and Guide of all Christijinii,'” 

These are <?ourtly expressions, hut they agree perfectly with the 
facts. The Frank Lsh kingdom had become a world-eiupiie, the Christiaii 
Empire of the \Veat. And yet the old fundaineiiLal political ideas were 
still in forve—the supreme lord of this power still called himself King 
of the Franks and Lombards and palrk-iiM of the Romans'^ (Caroluj^ 
Dri rex Pranronim d /-orjgoAfini/orTrni ac jfeUrieiujf ifowiawnn^m), 
Musft there not be a change in this respect, must not the incretLMxl 
puwcf find expression in a new^ title? 

It docs not appear that Charles flelinitely sought this nor docs it 
appear tliat tendencECs of this kind provaileii atkiut Charles, Even in 
the year 800 AJenin explained that three [Xjwcra w-ere the highest in the 
World—the Papacy in Rome, the Empire in the Serond Rome, aijd the 
royal dignity of Cbarlei* And the last precede the others, Charles 
Nurpasww all men in power, in wisdom, iu dignity, he is appointed by- 
Jesus Christ as Leader of the ChriNtian people. If Alcuin docs not 
wish thereby to set the title of King nbovi^ that of Emperor, but ordy 
to estimate the royal dignity of Charles an higher than that of the 
Emperor of EiLst Rome, yet so much L» clear, that in the eyes of Charles^ 
con temporaries claims to the highest earthly powder were compatible 
with the title of king, and that the moiiareh in Byxaritiutn, in spite of 
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Ins title of £nipcror. was to be rt|*iait!etl as of less importance tluin the 
King Cbarles. With pruud self-oousciousness the Fmnks set thetnselriui 
on Qccft^^ion in oppo^itioo to the Aamaii idea of the State. Tims tlie 
I’rologue to the l^x Salvca^ composed in the eighth century, spoke of 
the glorious Frankish rnoe that nAer a victorious struggle had tlutnrn 
off the hard yoke of the Romans, and after their acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity had enshrined in buildings decked with gold the bodies of the 
martyrs, burnt and mutilated by the Hoinans. And in the last decode 
of the eighth century expressions directly lioatilu to the Roman Empire 
were uttered by the confident ini friends of Ciinrles. In the CareUno 
Books the Impttmm Rrnn/jmnH is characterised as heatheu and idolatrous. 
Here sfieaka hatred fur the East Roman Empire of Constantine and of 
Irene; but in it there is also seen AuguBtinc's conception of the Roman 
w orld-empire as one of the great dvUatXf terrenoft and furtlicr the idea 
which the Christian writers lind spread, using the interpretation of the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar by the Prophet Daniel, the idea tliat four 
empires follow one another and that the Roman Empire is the fourth, 
upon which follow.s the setting up of the Heavenly Empire, i.c. the end 
of the world. Four rin'fflfiw tcrrcunc and the last of them the Konian 
Impermin stand in characteristic contrast to the CivUtta Dfi —^tnily a 
conception which could hardly lead to the assumption of tlie Romnn 
Imperial dignity by the Franks. 

But on the other hand the Roiium Imperial dignity stiU lived as a 
uni%'ersal power in the historical life even of the ^Veat. ’ And Byzantium 
was still looked upon as the bead of one Homan Empire. It is true 
that the development of civilisation had brought about a sepamtion of 
the Cliristian Eist and Christian West, complete political .■^eparatian, 
and made desirable the liiiiitcition of the universal Homan Empire to 
the West These were social exigendea which help m to undendaml 
the elfu^ of the Italian Exarchs of the great Emperers for emimei- 
jmtiniu including tlial of the on ouch Eleutherius who in the year 619 
inarched to Rome to set the IVest Roman Empire up again anrl wtsherl 
to be crowned by t]ie Pope. And then the Pope himself had taken up 
the idea of Homan Universalism and regaided himself as the sovereign 
reprewntative of the Homana lietween Byzantium and the 

Loiiitmnls, I'inally the supreme power of Ctiarles liad arisen aud he 
had united in himself the power of the kings of the I’ranks. of the 
l^mlmid kings, and of the lord of tlic /ttmiattn and the 

universalist teudcndcs which were peculiar to Home and the Chriatiaii 
C'hurch of the West 

Tlxere w^-i great need in the eighth century for a political union of 
the Christian tVest. In the Empire of Charles these tendencies were 
eventually satisfied. Rut tlie way to the rcHerection of the Western 
Empire of the Kora/m» was not yet dear, for it contradicted the still 
recognised position of tlie Byzantine Emperor as the supreme head of 
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the Jvi^>erhim RomurtunL Alw in ctJnbwiictiou to it wm * deep-seated 
□ppcis[tiDTi of the fmiich^ of Charlea to the HoniAri imperiiil idea 
HgAiiu^t the iTnpmum Homaimm^ the fourth and last of the gpeab world- 
empires that were fotmded on the power of tho Evil Qiit, and stood in 
opposition to tlic Kingdom pf God on earth* 

lliere h no doubt that at the end of the eighth ocntui^? the dev^dop- 
ment of affain^ in the West pressed for a certain formal rceognition of 
the univeiml pow'cr of the Fiankish king which hiul prevailed^ but the 
Wends of the great monarch did not seek the ftettlcinent and could not 
seek it in the assumption of the Imperial dignity by diaries. UTie 
position was still obscure, when the solution came through a apoiitoncous 
act of the Pope. 

Pope Hadrian I died on Chnstmas Day T95. The Homan Jam III 
was elected on the following daj% and consecrated on the day after- 
tie did homage to Charlie as hiii overlord* He sent to him the deoive 
of the dectian with the a^jsumiice of fiddity, the key.'i of the grave of 
St Peler and the hansicr of the City of Kome^ and he ask<.><l for envoys 
before w horn the Homans could take the oath of allegiance. Formerly 
the Popes had given in their documents the yeans of the reigns of the 
Eastern Emperors* Since 77S2 Hadrian had omitted this* and Ijm III 
rvekune<i the years of *^thc Lord Charles, the illustrious Eing of the 
Franks and of the IjOiiihords and Patricius of the Romans since be ha-s 
conquered Italy*’' Charles answered the Papal message in a manner 
which expressed the exalted position of the king. Through Angilbert 
he gave the new spiritual ruler a strict warning to lead on honourable 
life and to obeerve the decrees of the Churdi. 

Leo HI was hard and cruel, and soon forfeited the syniputhies uf the 
Romans* On 35 Apr, 799^ when he was biking part in an ordiuan? 
procesmon^ a eon^nracy broke ouL Leo wa^ attacked> tom from his 
horse, severely treated and sent to the monastery of St Erasmus- During 
the night he escaped with the help of his chainljcriain, being let down 
the W!jil by a rope* and hurried to St Peter's^ where the two Frankish 
envoys* the Abbot of Stablo ami the Duke of Spolcto, were staying. 
Thi^ on news of the moveiiiont in Rome hnd hasteni>d there with 
an army, Leo was brought to Hpokto. Soon he was extolled as a 
martyr on whom the grace of God had wrought miracles. His enemies 
were said to have desbt>ycd hi.^ eyes and tom out hia tongue when they 
attacked him, but during \m imprisonment his sight and speech were 
restored by miracle. And when the two anvoys brought him to the 
land of the Franks to seek help, Ida triumph was worthy of one on 
whom the grace of God Iiad so wonderfully lighted, and the people 
hastened to kiss the feet of the Holy Father* lu Poderbom Ch/irlcs 
prepareti a brilUaiit reception for the Pope* and Leo was received by the 
king with kind embraces. But when hw Roman opponents^ accursed 
sons of the deril," aUo sant messeugei^ to Cliarles and raised the gravest 
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charges agoin-si the Holy l'ather» Accusiiig him of adulterv luid pcrjufVr 
there were not wanting voices round Charles, tliat Leo'should efth^ 
clear himself bv an oath or renounce the Papal dignity. Othere, amnng 
them cspGCiaUy Abbot Alctiin of Tours, saw m such demands a serious 
blow to the Papd office itself. '11:113 opinion Charles shared. He sent 
I.«o to Home accomp^ied by royal envoys, and on 39 Nov. 799 there 
was H brilliant en^’ into the City. Then Charles’ envoys brought the 
conspinttois to triaL As the serious accusations against Ijco could not 
be proved, the opjmnents of the Pope were sent as prisoncni to Fnuicia; 
but tbe investigation caused the Pope many onaious tuoments, as niav 
be seen from the letters of Angilbert. Rome was not yet paetHcd, and 
Cbailes himself wished to set things in order pernianeiitly. In the 
autumn of 800 he went to Italy, and (34 Nov.) held hLs solemn entry 
into Rome. Seven days later the great assembly of Fmnks and Homans 
was held in St Peter’s to consider the chaiges brought against the Pope. 
They agreed to leave it to the Pope to dear himsdf by an oath volun* 
tarily and without eoiiijmlsion. It was in that manlier they found a 
way out fA the difficulty. No trial of the Pope was to be held, for thw 
must inflict the gravest injury on the Papal office, but yet the suspicions 
which remained were to be removed. Leo agreed to the proposal, 
and (29 IXjc.) holding the Hook of tlie Gospels, he sokmnlv deelared 
in the Assembly, that the most gracious and eiialted King Charles lind 
come to Rome with his priests and nobles to Investigate the cliorges, 
and that he him.sclf of his own free will, candemned and compelled by 
none, at leiigUi cleared himself before God of every suspicion. 

Never Iwd Charles appeared so manifestly the U'rd of Chri.steudom. 
Ami jmit at that time came the legates of the Patriareli of .rcrusalum, 
brintpiig the kfy,v of the Holy Sepulchre, of the Hill of Calvary and of 
the City, as well as a bnnner to testify to the iUJieisintT of the mighty 
< harleit. Was the ruler of orthodox Christendoui to hold for the future 
only tlic title of king ^ 

On Climtmas l5ay, as the king rose from prayer before the Con¬ 
fession of St Peter, Pope Leo act a crown upon his head and the whole 
Roman people there nasembicd joined in the cry “ Hail to Charles tlie 
Augustus, crowned of God, tJie great and pcare-bringing Emperor of 
the Romans." After this cry of homage, the Pope oflered him the 
adoration due to the Byzantine Emperors, and laying aside the title of 
patricka^ he was called Emperor and Augirstus. 

Such is the brief report of the official Prankish A minis. With it 
agree the statements of the Papal Book, only that there is no muntiem 
of tbe adoration, and a thrice-repeated cry of homage is spoken of. 
Another account (Jnuakji tells of dclibcration.s of the 

Pop, of the maemblcd Clergy , and of the other Christian pt'ople, of 
deliberations that the Empire was then in the po^jessicn of a woman 
(Irene) at Coftstantiooplc, that Charles ought to be called Emperor 
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because he held Rome^ the seat of the EmptrDm, and that Charles bad 
yielded to the retjuest of the pries^ts and the whole Christian people and 
inul accepted the title of Emperor with the coronatioii by Pope Leo. 
Many liioilem historiams have thought that this account mokes it 
necessary to suppose a previous election by the Roman people* Rut 
the stoiy is worthy of little credit. It abounds in words but k poor 
in facta and cannot be set against the haniiotiious and clear accounts of 
the Imperial Anniib and of the Papoi Book. 

Tlie whole proceeding of the Pope, w^hich took Charles entirely by 
surprise, is so surely attested that rdl dO'Ubts must be silenced. Even 
the question how the people without premeditation could have broken 
out into the cries uf homage, flntls its answer in the feet that the same 
Laiuh^ were offered to the ^atricim and hence the cry, only slightly 
changed, could very weU have been raised on Christmas Day 800, 
w[thout prerious practice. Einhard Iiowever ndntes in his life ot 
Charles, that the new title was at first yeiy unw^elcome to the monarch, 
and that Charles even said that on this day, although it was a high 
Festival, he would not have entered the Church if he had known the 
Pope^s intcution. 

TIjus we have on the whole a trustworthy oiccount of the proceedings 
on C:hri9tmns Day 800- From the assured facts we must procctsl 
to the meaning of the emanation as a matter of law and of general 
history. 

The Spontaneous action of the Pope mvated the office of Emperor, 
and the coronation was looked upon as the derisive act There was no 
election by the people: even the joyous cry offeivd to the newly erownefl 
Emperor is not to be rej^rded sa on act of election. The iMttdfjt wei^ 
only joyful assent to the act which was of itself legaUy valid- But the 
Pope acted ns a suddenly inspired organ of God. God Himself crowned 
Charles m Emperor through the Pope* This view comeB out clearly In 
the offered to C^harlcs and it expresses the meaning of the title of 

Ennpcrcir^ nse theocratic origin of the office is certaiUi And this 
theocratic element reiiiainerl. On this basis Charles took his ground 
when he himself provided for the succession in 813 ami commanded his 
son Louis to take the Imperial crown that was resting on the altar 
and to put it u|>on his heoil-^—God Hpoke not through the Pope but 
through the Emperor- 

It is certain tiiat on the occasion of the coronation of BOO Bysain- 
tine precedents played a Icaitmg part. The coronation, hitherto 
unknown in the West, waa due to the feet that since the middle of the 
fifth century the Pabiorch of Constantinople had been wont to deck the 
new Etnperor with the crown* ITie my of homage goes back to an 
older Litany for the patrkim in conneiigu with the By/-an tine usage, 
and in the same way the title of Emperor finds a Byzantiue precedent. 
But the proceeding of 800 was not on act in accordant* with the 
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BjaiDtijie constitution. In ^pJte of iti rtaemblanccs to Greek u.we^ it 
wns^ eas^tially something tiew. Historical forces, due to devdopineiits 
m the West and even codtran- to Eastern ideas, led to the Western 
Empi^ l^c foimdation of the Empire in the year 800 sprane not 
from the sod of the Bywintinc codHtitution, but from disremnd of it, 
mid uicofit a complete broak H'ith it. 

We must Edpposc that the thought of the corodation flas due to Leo 
himself or to some one closely connected wjlli him. At all events this 
Mb was. Id a wrtAin sense, in slmrpest contnist with the Papal ideas of the 
IJoriation of ConsLmtine. For in the latter the most important fcatnre 
was iui Italy iiidepciidenl of the Emperor, but in 800 the Pope himself 
«t the Ldiperor as the highest secular Lord over his Home He must 
have ^n conscjous of this difference himrelf. But the Pope may have 
considered that as pairk-iu^ Charles was already supreme, and that his 
absolute p^ition was already esUblisbed. And since the genemlU' 
prevailing ideas pointed dearly towards the Empirti, it might have been 

regaled as an advantage for tbe Itoiuflu Curia if this last development 
wfte due to itself. ^ 

No doubt tbe coronation wa.s intended to mspress the strongest 
filing of gratitude to the powerful King. But in this Ijeo deceived 
him^f. According to account which arc trustworthy, Charles was 
displeased at the unexpected event. It is not easy te Wleretand the 
of his displeasure. Did he not wish for the crown because he 
Iclt himself a German ruler and put tlm German idea of the State in 
eonsaous opposition to Roman absolutism ? Or was it that be did not 
desire It just at that time because he feared a collisinn with the Eastern 
Empire? Or did he not wish for the crown from the hand of 
the Pope because he foresaw the latter might build nn it a right to 
cmwo, and so deduce claims to supretuacy ? Tlie later policy of Charles 
pies m^y hmte for the answer to these questions. We know that 
Lh^les foe a long time combined no actual political authority with his 
p^ition as Emperor, and that he ignored the office in his fimt division 
of the Empire m m. We ako know that he laid the greatest weight 
on Ba all,ai,«.‘ w,th Byzantium, and finally that in 81S 4en he had to 
for (Ac succ^sion, he allowed no repetition of the precedent of 

Slud ^ “ ™:“I«™t.on of the Pope. We mi^t therefore 

roiidude that Lharte, did not mdeed wish to set up the idea of a 

that he held fast in ^ to that conception of a Frankish power which 

H i * T ^plications 

^ith the hut he ^w that they would arise through this step of the 

Fo[ms. He did not of the far-reaching Pnpd pretensions of^a 
laler age, hut he did not^sh that so important on e^ent iw that of 800 
should r^t on foreign in^erenre. At the end of the eighth century he 
hail not himself weighed the signiticonre of the change, he had not thought 
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things were ripe for it, he saw in it something inespUcable^ something 
indefinlt^i which was ground enough for uneaHijicss and hi^itatiaii. 
Charles eertainlv did not despise gifts which came to him from heaven, 
but he wished to ixsk for them himselfi not to receive them unexpectedly 
through outside intervention. 

The coronAtion carne in 800 ns a aurprise but not a chuncep It 
fiprang entirely from the initiative of the I*ope, hut it was not a chance 
idea of which might art well not have occurred to him* It wns 

rather the outconie of a long chain of events^ the result of ordiiiaiy^ 
historical factors. It had to come, hut that it eainc actujilly on that 
Cliristmas Day and iti the manner in which it did^ dcpendcfd on mere 
chance, purely iiidiridual drcumstances. Hence the ^Vestera Empire 
did not suddenly bring new elennaits into tlic political life of the West* 
When A modem conatitutional historiau sees in it a radical coiii^titutional 
uphinival, when he finds tlje kingdoms of Charica condnned into the 
united empire and ttiking their bistorieal form, and yet couftiiders all this to 
be without const!tutioiud importiuiee, it secjiis to accord little with the 
nctunj circumstajiccs, and even to contradict the clearest asserlions of 
our authorities. We «fe <)nitc plididy that the new title of Emperor at 
PUCE took the place of the title of painthfs which dia^ppEared, while 
the old title of king on the contmiy^ remained^ ^V^e must therefore 
ccmcJudc that thoffc ofKeia which before the roronalioii were conticcted 
with the Patriciate are to be looked upon m imperjul offices. Even as 
CHiarles as jHitriatLi had biieii protector of the Mfspultticn Hontunit 
and supreme in Christendom so waa he as Emperor, only that iiuw 
the monarchical elements were of more signiHcaiire. Aa he had 1)eeii 
king of the FrmiLs and of the Lombards before 800, so he remained 
after 800, It h true tliat the relatious of the imperial and the 
kingly authority were not clearly defined, llicre was no neeti, from 
this pidnt of ^■iew^ to distinguish the nfiices which were united in the 
person of the great mormreh. It would not have Ijceo possible to draw 
a sharp line of distinction. Even the duties and rights which orjginajly 
ha<l certftinly belonged to tlie Patriciate and therefore now belonged to 
the ruler as Emperor and not as king, w^ere soon combined with tlic 
Frank is) I nmnarchy. 

As “ EtiipeTDr of the Homans “ Charles was crowned, and as master 
of the Imprrmm Rorrmnurn he rcgardcfl himself from lliat time- Hut 
was not the scat of the Empire Bysumtium? Could two Emperors act 
side by side? Men asked themselves these questions at the time and the 
Annab of Ijarscli sought to answer them by e:splamuig that the Greeks 
had no Emperor but only an Empress uver them and that therefore the 
Imperial miik belonged to Charles, the ruler of Home, the old 5fiat uf 
the Caesars, Charles had taken the ofiice of Rom ah F-mperor in its 
milimited universal extent, hut he was from the first inclined to allow 
a Bmitatioiu He negotiated with HvmotiUJii and eame^rtly sought a 
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good ujiJifrsbindiiig, Aceoidihg to the luxonnt of a Greek hintoriati, 
Cbarl<-s planned a betrolhd with the Empress Irene, but the pkn 
fell through oiling to the apparition of the po^x?rfiiI patiichiM 
Aetiii-s and during the uegotLiitian-s the Empress Irene was overthrown 
in 80^ 

Cliorle^i eagerly sought recognition of his Imperial rank from Irenes 
SiUcceiwrs—froiii Nicephonxs, then from Michael (after 811) and from 
Leo V (after 818). He went upon the assumption of a divi^itan of the 
of a peaceful and independent coexistence of tile /mperiurn 
On^iitak and of the Imperimn Occidcnlak, Not till 810 did he come 
to a preliminary agreement with Greek agents, wliereby he gave up 
claim to Venice and the iowim on the Dalmatian coast, which were even at 
the beginning of the ninth century occasionallj under Frankish rule, 
and in return was recognised as Empernr by the Greeks. Michael, the 
successor of Nicephorua, was ready to condude the treaty, and in the 
church of Aachen iit 81^ the Greek timljassador^ Mileninlv :saliited 
Charlen ha Emperor (j9affiXeec). But l^eo V first drew up the Greek 
document of the treaty and sent envoys with it to Aachen where after 
Charles" death it was solemnly delivered to Loui^t. This wsa the 
formal step in the creation of the Empire of the West. 

The coronation of 300 gave neither a new bosJii for the luonarchicaj 
authority nor a new direction for the obtigations of the 8tatc^ In the 
yew 8(K an order was issued for a universal renewal of oath of 
allegiance, and the rdigious Aide of the obligatioTi was emphh^^ more 
than before. The thcocnitic element of the great mofoa'chy was 
brought to the front. Yet this was nothing new in prinri^ ^ ^Vhen 
in 809 Charles ordered the retention of tile FHiogtii; in ^Jrecd, In 
oppocdtioii to the action of the Pope, luid when tlie Fmdcit use m a 
matter of fact supplanted the Eoiimn, this influence of^'^frlts upon 
doctrine wa.s not a mere con5Cf|Uence of the coronatioin office of 

Emjjeror only became gmilually a definite political powof Jmniing up 
as it were the iiepamte powers of the Fmnkkh ruler aria also giving 
a legal basis for the relation of this absolute authority to the Church of 
the Pope, When tm 6 Feb. 306^ to avoid wars of succession, a division 
of the Empire among the three mm of Charles was arranged in vase of 
his death, tlie document waa rent to the Pope for hia sigimture, and care 
for the Homan Church was enjoined upon the isoiui, but uoLliing wo-s 
derided about the office of Emperor^ A few yearn later it w^l^^ looketl 
upon a-t an iifficc which conferred actual autlmrity and inu*t be rtrerve^l 
for tlie honiic of Cliarlea In Septcmljer of the year 813 an H^\j®enibly 
wna held at Aachen and Charle^i witli Ids nobW resolved to nu^ Eouls, 
bin only sundving son, to the position of Euipemri while a gTandiioii 
Bernard, the son of hi^ dead son Pepin, was to be appointed under-king 
of Italy. In his robes ns Emperor^ Charles advauc^ to the altar, knelt 
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in prayer, addressed warning wonts to Ids son, (wisifl him to promise 
fultiliiient of all comnitmdB, [md finally bade Jjouis take a second 
crown that was lying upon the altar and place it hiinwlf ttjion his head. 

The reign of Cbarles as Emperor wan a peiiud of ijuiet improvement 
of gnail acguisitioiiit The wars of tlie earlier ]ieriod had come to an 
end, and ooiKiueat was over. His' magnificent elforts to raise llie 
coiiditiona of social and religions life became apparent. The world 
power WHS universally rccogni;^. For beyond the I'hristinn peoples of 
the Charles enjoyed unconditional respecL In East and West he 

was hxiked upon os the licad of tbe Christian Empire, to the Slav* he 
wzLs SO absolutely the rnler that his name (aa Kml) served ns an expression 
for royal authority, just as fornieriy in the West those of Caewir and 
Augnatds had been cbosen to express stiprt'tiie moiiarcbical power. 

On 38 flail. 814, at 9 oVIock in the morning, Charles dietl, after an 
illnes!. of a few days’ duration at Anchen, where he hml resided by 
preferenw; during the last VEiarii of his reign. He was buried the same 
day in the Ua.siliea there, and in the uinnner ciiHtoiiiary in the West, 
lying in a dosed coflin. Only a later fanciful writer was able to 
distort this well-atlesled simple fact. Count Otto of Lomelio, one 
of those who accompanied Otto HI on hjs reniarkahle visit to the 
grave of Charles in lln- year 1000, related, according to tiie C/tmtirnm 
A^uvalicienst:, that t.harle-s was found sitting on a tlirone like a living 
man, with his era wo upon his head and his sceptre in his haitdi?, the 
i>ails of which haii grown through the glovts. t>tlu HI, acconling to 
this account, hud the ruljes ,wt in <jrder, the lost portion of tlic nasc 
replaced by gold anti a tuotli of the great Dead brought awny. It 
may well he supposed thnt the awful moment in which the fanciful 
Otto wished to greet his mighty predcccs-sor in person dii/Jtled the 
senses of the Count, whose imagination and perhaps the desire for 
ren^tioti have led astray much learned investigation and popular 
ideas. 

Fopulfti legends soon busied theniHilves with the jicrson of the 
Einperor to wlioin following generations very soon gave tlie title of the 
Great. Even in the ninth ccntuiy all kinds of fables were told about 
him and tlie hero liceaini: exalted into the superhiniiaii. In the amusing 
little bouk nf Nolkcr the Stammerer, the Monk of St Gall, miecilotes 
and popular tales play a jarrt. By that time, two generations after the 
death of liie great king, these Lidea must have grown very iiiueli. In 
Northern France the lcgend.s were ajjcciaily busy, and the stories of 
ChiU'Jes and his Paladins were gathered together in jHietic form iit tlie 
Chaiieomt de frVjfa and biter in the CkiSTtitim de /ifw/ow/, to travel from 
France to Germany mid to Jive on in the Ho/antblifd, in the mtii'fiiilm, 
and in the C hronicle of the Gemian Eiiiperora of tlie twelfth eenturv. 

IjCgends hud long been dcveloptti on the ecclekiasbcal side, ^liic 
Poeta Saxo, as early as the end of the ninth century, liad pmisi^ the 
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£iii}K'ror iw the Apostle uf the Ijtnd of the .Saxoois hikJ the stru^le with 
the Santcciis also wjw praised fmiti this point of view. It is true that 
Charles euiild not Ijc re|^«led as a saint so as his nmmicr of life 
was Teiitenibeied. Ihis cousihI great trouhle to the strict moralistf 
liie iiiuuV Welti for itkslHiice repteseiited (Jiwle# as .suftering terrible 
puiiishinents in the other world on tiiat account, ami ^Valafridua Strabo, 
who in the liiiie of |.j(iiiis turned tile ITaro Wetihu into verae, relatefi 
that a nun had beheld the tortures of diaries in the fires of Pur|pitorj'. 
But these nieiiiorie* faded, oimI later it was only the soldier of God, the 
ehanipioij of the faith, the builder of immcrous diurchEs, who was 
reiiaaiibered. As early tlie second half of the tenth century stories 
were toJd of a journey of Charles to Jerusalem. In the eleventh 
century this was gencnilly Iwlievwl and Chnri« was estolled as a ninrtyr 
on account of hiN many ndvoiiturcn. The picture of the monarch was 
Imiisfonned and his chanartcr beenme tliat of a Christinn ecdeaiastic, 
even that of a tnoiik. Hie purely eccliwiastiml legends about Charles 
origiimtcd in the twelfth century. His life was thought of, not as 
aM.-etic, but as holy, and the solemn canotUMitfaii in llfio was the linai 
step in the proresa 

No authentic portrait of Chariew hii-s eunie down to ue, for the 
^UL-strhui statuette from the TrwLsury of tJie Catliwlml of Metz, which 
is now in the Canievalct Mtii«uui at Pari*, cannot be proved to 
be n Hiuteniprary represcntAtiun. The long inoustaclie nf the 
otherwise iKanllesa rider seems rather to belong to Charles tJie Bald, 
The first Western Kiiiperor W)ls large in bwiy, 'I'lie examination of 
the skeleton in the year 18B1 shewed a lengtli of nearly fi ft. + in. 
But we cannot form a dejirer idea of his external apjx.'arance, in 
spite .if the exccUent description wliich we owe to Kiiitianl. 'ITiis 
faithful counsellor and friend wrote his Life soon after the death of the 
great Emp-rer. His picture maintains its great value even though it 
Hin be proved to burruM' its general, and even its parlit-nlar, features 
from the biographies of iiuetoiiiiis. Kinhard made independent observa¬ 
tions and drew the portmit of diaries witli love and intelligence. 
We see the old Kinpror liefore m with lib niajestie form, his round 
head reating upon a nwk suitiewhat too ftliort and thick, and covered 
with beautiful white liair, and with his kindly face from which looked 
the largp cjuick eycas, tVu Iwini that niueh that was not beautiful, such 
as his loognait corpulence, was fui^ttan on iiwouht of the syinmctrv of 
hblimlis ami his homioninus proportions. tVe ienm tlmt in the two 
last ywirs uf his life, when his body hail bvconic wmewhal weakened 
througii atbieks of fever,his old vigorous gait Inal become a little feeble, 
owing to the Indting of um- leg. We hear the Emperor speaking in a 
curiously lugh voice, which was in marked con treat with the [inwerfiil 
form of tlie speaker. We liave exact infomiatioii even about the habits 
of hib daily life, we see how Charlva rises in the niurning and receives his 
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friends even while clresaing, how lie dischfli^jcK the business of govemiiient, 
hears the reports of the l^alsgraveis and ilecides ilifficHlt points of law. 
We leam how he was dnssed, how he toot imi (laths, how fond he was 
of huntiiif; and linw he practisul swimming, if possible in coiiipany with 
imuiy 0 thefts, how he ate much and drank very nioderatclv, how he liked 
tfl hear musie or to liave some book read ajond during hU chief ineal. 
Wt even learn how he took a long rest in tlie middle of the day 
in stitiiiner, and how the activity of his mind distuTlied hU rest at 
night. 

Kirdinrd was depicting the nionaitih in his later yeais. liut the 
picture does not shew the features of an old man. The vigour of the 
gmit king remained unbroken. The whole personality of Charles is 
niiide unu-siially human and brought vpiy near to us by Einhard and bv 
the popular stories of the Monk of St Call. It is a peftsonaJity of magic 
pcui'er from which no one tAn escape, of noble amiability, with a sense of 
humour, and tiaturalljr kind. Xeniicr ehorda also echoed in this great 
aoul, a deep love for hi* children, especial!y for his daughters, and he 
felt till! used of close confidence on the part of his family. But there 
is not the pure honour of the simple father, iiia passion is alwayj^ 
breaking out, a Btmng desire, to which tlie uipraJ idea.s of the age could 
set no limilii, an ijjiusuallv strong inclination for llie otiier sex. And 
this strong nature, so aceuntometl to command and to eipeet obedience, 
could sol no liinibi to his own desires. 'Ilicre was a remarkable 
lirantiousness in the private life of the Emperor and Im court, a want of 
discipline, immoralily even in tlie eyes of a coarse age, an inclination for 
freedom and at the same time for what ia great. Only he who wan 
himself above rules and ordinances, demanila uiicunditiona] submission 
to his will For the simplicity of his character, hi* affability and! 
popularity never did harm to his majesty or made him too free. From 
this great nature there issuer! a atrenglh which mastered everything. It 
was a nature fnil of pO-sston and yet of calm dreumspeclion, Charles 
n^er formed important resolutions in hia angry moments. He went 
his way without consideration for the rights or wishes of others, or for 
individuids of the different peoples, hut did .so only when he served the 
piirp<»* of his high iniwinrL This gave hLs actioivn hivindblc strength. 

The widunc^ of his interests and his real imdcretanding for the needs 
of the people Is unique even amongst the greatest in history. Hi> oire 
was given to great things and small, even to tlie sinaliest matters—alike 
to the politied, the social, tlie Jilcrajy, and to tJic artistic life of the 
peoples. Everywhere he iiiiule ordinances, everywhere he gave encourage* 
ment, evotywhere he took a personal part. Everywhere of course «.* the 
head of the community, eveiywhere tis a mail of action, fUi an intelligent 
leader of his people. He was no tJjcorist, no dreamer, not a iiuui <i(f 
books. (Juitc pathetic is his endeavour to make himself niH|Uaintcdjit^h 
the elements of the culture of the time. In addition to Geitiiai was 
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cnaAtcr of Ijfttin nntl undcr^ODd Greek. But hU uttempta to acquire 
the art of writing had a* little succiss aa his endeavour to produce new 
ideas in the sphere of G rain tijar or Chronology. Ide was no great scholar^ 
no atetnict thinker. And w he shewed himself in hLs relation to the 
Church and to theocratic idcof. In spite of all his interest in queations 
of doctrine he liail no deep or independent grasp of religious problems. 
Tlie teacliiiig of the Church was for him an unassailable truth. From 
this he dcrivefl his high sense of mission. He placed himself at the 
service of theocratic idtiks io order to coni bine them with his quest for 
power. This gave his policy an uncnpceled moral stren^i. A sense 
of the grace of God dominated his work from the veiy bepnning. Tlint 
docs not mean that he acted oa a simple Christian man who is anxious 
about tiie solvation of hts hut as tlic Flenipotcnlinry of Gtal who 

has to maifitaiii enrthly order in the C’hrislian sense. Necessarily coti- 
nected with the Christian theocratic idea is all that would slrongtheii 
authority in this world; on this then he seised, and this by virtue of his 
iiatumllv strong cliaracter he brought to accomplislitiient 

Chnrlw looked upon his Empire os a Divine State. He felt that he 
had been appointed hy God as the earthly head uf Christians. He rend and 
loved Augustine's book dc Jh'i. He believed that he had set up 

the Ciuitas Iki, in the second empirical sense, which Augustine phuied 
beside the C™tas Dti os the spiritual union of all saints under the 
grace of Gorl, as a grort earthly organisation for the care of common 
earthly needs in a manner plea-dng to God, and for the wortliy prepara¬ 
tion for the better life in the world to come. Augustine, it is true, liad 
seen the empirical manifestation of the CitihM /h-i in the universal 
Oithollc Church. Charles saw no contnuliction. For him the eecicsi- 
asticnl laalv and the secular were one. He was the head. And while 
Augustine placed the (Ionian Empire as fourth in tlie order of world- 
empires and as a CivUoa Ttrrcna in opposition to the Kingdom of Gofi, 
for Charles this dual ism was no more—his Imprrium Romaiitm is no 
CivitiU! Ttrrcnn, it Is identical with the earthly portion of the Chiireh 
founded by Christ. The w ords of .Akuin ore sigiiilicant: Charles rules 
the kingdetm of eternal peace fouiid<si by the Blood of Chri.‘(t. 

The Empire of Charles wfw intcndeil to retdise the Divine Kingdum 
upon earth, On the one hand this mis we red tu the great tendencies 
which go venial the life of the Christian peoples of the West, hut un the 
other it contnidietal them. Govemnient uf tlni world by the laws of 
Christ, unifoniiity of Christian urgHJiisatlon. uinverMillHin—the.sc ideals 
the new Impcnwn Itojtumitm of Chimles svc'iiie<l to serve. But in the 
('hristinn sw-iety thertf had long prevaiJal the iilea uf a Friesthoud set 
over the hilly, the idea of the hierarchical ortler and of the Papal 

' Primoev _ Olid these idais demanded unity and univcrsalistu tn the sense 

that the supnanc head uf the tiociety could not lie a secular monarch 
but only the Bishop uf ilunie. Hence on imperud uni verbalism could 
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not finally ovcwome that of the Curitt. Two different currcntii were 
peroeptibic in the Chriatian-tbeocratic tendencica taward» unity after 
the year 800, often working together, often agaioEt each other» And 
here it mtiat be observed tliat the tendencies towards Priestly univer^ 
rule are aa little to be ngaidod as specially Kotiian, iw the tendencies 
towatxls the Theocratic-christian imperial power as specially German. 
Rather both were the outcome of a general Western dcvclopnient, and 
both liavq an their representatives both the Homance and the Gennontc 
peoples. On the one hiuid the universal ecclesiastical views necessarily 
led agrun and again to a Priestly nniveisal nilc, and on the other Iimd 
the increasing political needs of the rising Honionec and Geniian narions 
necessarily caused a desire for the independenec of the State. 

The signifirance of Charles for the history of the world tics in this, 
that he transferred the theocratic idea of absolute sovereignty, which 
tuul begun to work as a great bistorical factor in Western histoiy, from 
the sphere of the Homan Curia to the Frankwh State. He prepared the 
way for the social institutions peculiar to the Mithllc Ages and at the 
same time opened the source of unavoidable wans. l>f course there werB 
general antecedents for this in the political life of the Franks and of the 
other Western peoples. Rut yet it was here that this mighty personahty 
was an iodependent force. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FOUNDATIONS OF SOClTTrY. 

(ORJtJlNS OF FELrDAI.[SU0 

lnK whole period of Eunipean bistoiy extending rougblv from 
A.D. 4 j 6 to i.D. 1000 appeoru at lirnt sight aa an epoch of rhaotie 
icmentatioti in whirh it is aJmoAt iinpoiiaible to perceive directing 
priivipleA and acttlerl institutiona, 'flie mere iiiHux of hordes of liar- 
bariiuu wasi tiuund to break tip the frame of Honiiut civillaatioti mid to 
reduce it to its rudinientary elemrats. But what made confiLsion worn; 
mnfounded was the fact that the Teutonic, Slavonic, and 'runiniaii 
mvadera had come aith social anangemenia of their own which did not 
disappear at the mere contact with the Hojtian world, leaving, as it were, 
a cIh^ slate for new beginnings, but ttumved in a more or less shattered 
and moditied condition. 

And yet when the eye Ejecomes Bonicwhat accustomed to the turmoil 
of the dark ages, one eiuinot but perceiv-e that certain principles and 
institutions have had a guiding inRuenee in this checlicred Society, 
that there is a rantinuous devclopnient from liomnn or barbaric loots, 
and that there is no other way to explain the totirsc of events during 
our penod but to trace ttie working of both these demeiita of siodal 
life. 

(^c of the principles of concentration which seemed at the outset 
to give fair promise of robust growth was kinship. Nature has taken 
care to provide the most primitive human beings with ties of relationship 
which raise them over individual isolatiou. Man and wife keep togctlier, 
parents rear up their childitm, and hrothers are naturally allied against 
Strangers. Df course, much depends on the kind of union iLrt.siiig between 
man and wife^ on tile share of each parent in the bringing up of children, 
and on the views as to brotherhood and strangers. But before 
esamioing the particular direction token by these notions in tho ca.se of 
the Teutonic tribes with whom vte are primnrily concerned, let us notice 
the fact that, whatever shajic the idea of kinship may have taken, it was 
certainly productive of most important consequences''m the arrangement 
of early Germanic Society. IVlieti Caesar has to tell us ab^t tlie 
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<x‘cupatioii of territory by a Geriuanii- tribe he clweU^ii on t!ie faet that 
the tribal rulers anci princes asisign land ti> elanfi and kindred^i of 

men who have joined together {cogrmtk^nat^ h&minum qui tmft coierunt). 
We need not try to put ft very definite meaning an the curious difference 
indicated by the two terms: it Is sufficient fi)r our present purjKJse to 
tftte note of the fact that the idea of kinship lies nt the root of both i a 
Gennaiiic tribe as described by Caewu- was campased of clans and 
dan-like unionii. And when TjuHtns speaks of the military array of a 
tril>c^ he informs us that it was composed of families and kindreds 
{JhatiitiifH propitiqiiUnh'^Jf}^ No ii onder we read in tile poem of Beowulf 
that the coward warrior disgnures his whole kindred and that the latter 
has to share in his puniiihnient. 

like the Roiiian the Greek the Keltic clans and sejits, 

tlie kindreds of the Teutonic tribes w'cre tinserl on figjuiilc relationship, 
tliat is On retatioi^ship througlii men, the unmarried w^anien remaining in 
the fiitiiily of their fathers or bndhers while the married women and 
their offspring joined the fmnilie^^ of their liusijands, Ihere are not 
nmny traces of an cnriicr ‘■‘■niatriifcjrchal ” constitution of Society, except 
the fact mentioned bv Tacitus, that the teutons iMnsidcred the iiiatt'ma] 
uncle wdth special respect anti, indeed, in taking ki»stages, attributed 
more importance to that foitn of lelationship than to the tie between 
father juh! son. It i& not unlikely that ihie viewr gues back to a state of 
ftffiurs wheel tJie mother stoofl regularly under the p>rotection of her 
brother and her children were brought up hy him anil not by their 
father^ The mothers kin maintained a certain subsidiary recognition 
even in later days; it nearer ceuseti to be nutiponsible fur the woman which 
nime from it, and idw'ays: afforded her protection in ca^* of grievous ill- 
treatment by the hiishEind; a pnotec'tion which in soiiie eiiscs might 
extend to children. Nevertheless in the ordinary course of affairs, the 
father's authority wa^i fniJy recxtgiiiised and the families and kindreds of 
the host must have Wn chieHy cumpcLscf] of agnatic groups bearing 
dij^tinctive names fruiii real or suppfwed aiTCcstors and tracing their 
descent from him through a sut^cwslon of malea. In Norse ciifttoin Uiese 
agnatic relations fomuKl the fto-called that ie the group 

entitled to receive, and bo pay, the armrings of gold constituting the 
fine for homicide, llie payment and reception of fines arc^ of course^ 
tlie other side of the protection afforded hy the kindred to it.'i niemtiersi 
Not the State but the kuidmi woa primarily appealed to in the Ort^fe of 
aggression^ and the (k-^rhltehttr. or whatever tlie 

kiiulrecLs were called by different triljes, resortcfl to private w'or in order 
to enforce their claims and to wreak revenge on offenders, it is easy to 
picture to ourselves the importaTice of such an institutiuji by the iTintra.^t 
it presents to present soci^ arrangeinentA* hut in order to realise fully 
how consplex this system to be, let us cajd a glance at the 

dlstrihutiun of lines in one of the Norwegian laws—^in tlu- so-called 
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DJi ‘-^wl first in rti* sk marts of gold an- 

nJj^dged i*lia|; pvpi^-ont ,|m]I ^ (^uw^rl The 

to iitlJ^hfm“filcss he hiui * vti^ndr* 
the son of tin JZ* *t ' ■ ^'. sj'ijcr or the slayers son slwill pny to 

fivct^arf If > * the pi^ncitva ring of the o,arks of gold, LLw 

to tl / H ^ *I'‘Ver shiillraiv as myoh 

ef the sbver shall pnv uletXr 

tiiLJx PJ4V.„13 oths aijtl im 

brunt" Hf ^ the ngtintic group hL-antig the prihLiiwU 

th rt- j the [jensonol supporters of the slain, iwoertivelv—of 

inoii Thl*!^ t* ‘' ^ *^1 «* the entire dix?lc of kin.,. 

' ‘ Ihe relative iinporUiire attached to tk- two sides of ttaattoiLsIiin 

slarn^mflT^ ^ expressed by n stirrctider of two-thirds of the iLt^rerld the 

km. U iUi mother's Itin, however, one hooM have to «s:kon abT U 
relatione though sistora, aunt,, tiiissjs, ett In fuel the ttcfmhii would 
Mmsiiwnd to wliat the lunthiento} Germans called the'^indlc »uk 

TeuVic Inbii, women were not luhniUed to inherit latid7 It was 
rttieoed ko men as hght.iig member, of the kindreil. and the coat If .1^ 
went with the land inheritance, Jn^ionm rt lUrriooLI 

Besides the power of pmteeting and ^.,.ngjng i,. members the Sitl 
exenm-d a number of other funetiniiK- Ii d..f<ui .. *■ , ’'’'•‘ire'q 

in«tUing muriiigoi «ilh i„c„,lx:r> of'olhor tiialp.*,™/! i.x.iri’.rih^ 
nght of »„rd.hipin ros«d to ,„ioor.t it p„vM..d . fe,,;,, 

* Thnu^h the Nrtrwifiiui sial Digger Scj,tiJiHrtvi*„ ,_ . . . , . , 
tMt. they •«! an trehsie custonw, a„d «fu i-o^mufdr ,w 

jhM^ftnirk t}iv /fHud^Aw of aidffjt <>L^rzFuiiilc! kir, " ™ «f*oIajTi tu 
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cwriain j^evous offences iif^nsl imw'rittt'iJ family law, tsjKCinJly 
in the an* of mlulterv; it supported those of its oiembers who had h^'n 
coonomicallj mined and were nimble to nmiutam tliemselvea i it Juid to 
giianmtee to public authoritica the good belmviour of its membeni if 
thev were not otherwise tnistworthy. 

Altogctlier the Genimn system of kinship at storting rescinbk-d 
thiit of Greece mid Itnly and of the Keltic tribes ns a comprehensive 
armiigitnent of society on dHii-Unes. One of the most rnomeiitoos 
tuniiiTg-poiiits in the history of the tnee consists in the fact timt 
Gcnimiiie ConimonwcaUlis did not, im tlic whole, eoiitinue to deveiup m 
this direction. 'I’he natural kinilrcds were too much broken and mix^ 
tip by the migrations, the protracted struggle with the Romans luid the 
confusion of the *ctll«iient on conquered soil, llicre was a loss of that 
continuity of tradition and cimpnrativc isolation which contributed 
powerfullv to shape the tribal nmuigements of other Aryan races, more 
gspei-iiillv of the KelU of Scotland, Wiiloimwl Ireland, and nf the Slava 
in tlie ilnlkan nioimtains. It ia interesting to notice, however, that 
where the nectsaorv seclusion nod niiitimiitV of tradition dirl emst a 
complicAted federation of clans might spring up. 't he diL^iral case 
within the uf Geniiunic .‘flcttkiiiunt^ is that of llie l}ilmarsi*ltL'fi 

in Schlosiwig-Hulsteiii. 

partnUlac, projriml (of ttu? Ditmanscht^n). 

Genimn VrMiid, or «s tlicy arc adled in charters from the fourteenth 
century the Sbuhten, Gr^cAWd/r (kimlrwls), are close associations, tlie 
members of which are* bound to helji each other in private war mid revenge, 
before Uie courts mid in case of ccononiie diHiculties. I'hcy are very 
different in siae, the largest being that of the VVollcrmannen who, ^ 
Neocorus tclla no, were able to send 560 warriurs into the field, (t 
happens that the kindreds admit new meti after an CKaminatiun of their 
wortli.,„Most kindreds originate in voluntary leagues or assocuiliom*. 
But the right to mcnibership is inherited by all male descendanbt. JTie 
kindreds (Grar/i/rrA/rr) are* subelivided accordingly into narrower grou[H 
of kinsmen—the Klufitm and brolherhomls'” , ■ i i- i 

jMtbough »a a rule the arrangeuitynt on liues of relationship declined 
steadily and rapidly, we witn(s» the existence and operations of kiiKlreilH 
in most Western countries in the earlier centuries of the .Middle Ages. 
The Alctnannic Uw, for instance, tells us thot disputra as to lamJ are 
carried uii hy kindreds (gffiealagiat h ASid « FrankiiJi edid of 571 a.vaerts 
the right of direct descendants anti broHiCTB to inherit land against 
traditional claim# of neighbour which could only have been i*. on 
the conception of a kindred oivning the land of the township, (r irfowj 
ChilpeHci, 3.) 'I'he Biiigundians were* settlai in /rrar, and among the 
Baviiriaiis five kindreds enjoyed sjiecinl cniisidcmtion. In a Bava^n 
vlmrter of 750 the kindreds of the Agilolfings atid of Fagana grant land 
> Seriop, ErbrfcM- umi Affrmtfr/amttts in p. IS-i. 
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to a biiibop Ilf Freising. In thc^ caAc* th& kimliH'dn arc neprK^entefl by 
cQ-tftin k-ad«rs and their cofmrUs rt prni'mpe^K Tlic matgiha of the 
AiiglcK and Saxons, the iuri^ of the Sc^clinaviaiiA appear often in legal 
custom and historical narmtives, and^ in the light of yiich continimtal 
parulLeLn^ it more than prububle (though this lias been disputed) 

that a good number of EnglL^h place-names contaloing the .sufhi hrg 
were derised from settlements of kindred^. The Aescingasi Effiiigas, 
GetingaSf WocinguA, mentioned in ^axon charters in Surrey, ai well as 
numbers of similar names, liave left an abiding trace in local nomenclature. 

In this way the kinclreil.s did not disappear fmin tbe historv cif 
IVcaitem Europe without leaving many traces^ and ^luch traces were inoi^t 
noticeable in the case of noble himllies keenly interested iii tracing their 
pcfligrees and able to keep tiidr cohesion and privileges^ But even 
of iho nobility the greater part of them arofte through the sijcccsfi 
of new men and csipecially thmiigh servitre remunerated hy kings and 
other potentates. Aj 5 for the rust of t]ic people it beranw inore and 
more ditticult to keep up the neaitly framcfl grouptt of kijiHnicn. From 
being deHnite oi^gani^tioiu the kindreds were diverted into the position 
of aggi^egiitcs of pcftoiis claiming certain rights and obligations in regard 
to each other. 'ITie winplicated wergrid protection ceases to be enforce¬ 
able. A iiinnV life is still taxed at a certain smai but this sum will be 
levied under the authority of the government, and this government w ill 
try to prevent feuds^ and even to legii^late Jigainid the economic min in 
which innocent person.!? am involvwl by the misdeetls of tlicir relations. 

rhe same Frwriaihhtgitivi\ fmm which 1 have quoted a panigraph as 
to the distributi on of rin^ of wcrgctdi is very much concemefl about tlie 
dii^onler and dl-^stervi which follow on blood feiid.s. {InlfdmTigj 8) : ** It 
is knowm to nil to wfiat extern t a pemriRvC tiistom has prevailed in this 
eountryH, rnimely that in the ttOjO of a homicide the reluiivi^ of the slain 
try to pk'k out From the kijidrod him who in (for revenge), although 
he mEiy liAVe bei-n neither wLshiiig, willing nor present, when they 
do not want to avenge the homicide on llie slayer even if tliev liave 
the nieans,^ And in Eadmund IV legislation we lind enactmciiti which 
free the the kindred^ from all responsibility for the tnisdecds of 

tlie kinsman, nnla^^ they want of thair own accortl to coma to his help iu 
the matter of paying off the fine. 

As regards the very important department of landed property, the 
collective right of kinsmen to Ijuid yieldj!! to cdstoinH of inheritimee 
which tftill sHivour «f the original view that iiidividufllis only use the 
land while I he kindred is the real owner, but the conception is embodied 
in a series of consecutive individual claims. In Norway, for instance, 
Mat land ought to remain in tie kindred, but this ine^s that if spine 
pofiiseasor wishes to sell it, he hae to ofler it to the heirs at law for 

^ Bittcrmttf, Tradifitmcn rfr# //orAifr/l# n p, fi, quoted hv- Bronn^r, 

irr. p. lli n. 
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prc-eniption» and that even after a mle to a has been effected 

the rightful heir may reelaim the land hy paving somewhat less ttijui 
the sum given for it by the outsider^ 

lA>t howeveri go iMurk to a time when the social co-upemtion 
and definitive alhance of a group of Gtrung men wa* recognised as 
a most etheient means of getting on in tlie world and of meeling 
possible aggression. People Imni and bred in a mental atmosphere 
instinct with sticli %newH were not likely to sinTender them easily even 
if ciitminstanccK were against their leidisation on the ItilsSs of natuml 
kinnhip. Blood relationship is surroundi-^d hy nrtiHcjal a-Kfioeiations 
aftsimilated to relationship^ and oi'ting as its substitutes—by adoption, 
artificial brotherhood^ and voluntar^^ nssociatiuns of different kinds. The 
practice of adoption did not attain in Teutonic countries the important.^ 
it assumed in India, Greece or Rome. One of the cauiies of its lesser 
sigziificaiice lay in the early predoinimuice of ChH^tiaaity which prevented 
Germanic heathendom from developing too powerfully the ,‘iide of aiice?.tof- 
worship. Bui yet we find pmctices uf mio{itjon coiistanfly mentioned in 
different Teutonic couiitrie». Tha adoptwl father bcoMne* of enurse, n 
patron and leader and, on the other Imiid, looked to his ndapied smi for 
fluppart and efficient help. The ceremony of setting the new child on 
tlie pjuent's knee wn.s a fitting esprcssricpn of the tie created by ofioption^ 
A certain difficulty in the reding of niir evidence as to mluption arises^ 
however, from the fact tlmt a ** foster-fai1icr,"ie^ well as a **hftter-mother^’^ 
was nought, not for the sake of protect Jon ami lordship, but fur jiroviding 
the inaU-rial «\rc needed by children under age. The great (>cople of 
those days were often loth to devote their time and atlention to such 
humble occupatiuna, and a common device was to quarter a boy with 
a dependent, a churl of some kind, who would luive to ael as a proper 
foster-father in miring the cliild in the same way as a nurse would do 
for iiifaui-f. A eurious example of the contrast betw^een the two furm-^i 
of artificial fatherhood is presented by the Norse So^ of King Hdkui^ 
AetlicktanN foster-som Young lid Lou w seui by bw fatlier ilarajd to 
the court of the powerful ruler of England, King Aethelstau, who 
receives him kirnlly and lets him sit on his knec^ adopting liim thereby 
BA his SOIL Sn sooner has the boy sat dow n on tlie knee of the monarch 
of Bribiiii than he claims Acthebtan as Hamid's vaiw^d, because he has 
taken Up the duty of a fostcr-fattKir. In Scandiimvkri law-s lutopliori in 
the f<jrm of admission to the kindnetl, npjM?ftrs eomplimted 

with emancipation from slavery. Tlie unfroe man Pfceiving his freeflom 
drinks emanri[jatioii ale^ with the ineiiibcrs of his new kindred and 
afterwaixls Eteps into a shoe roughly prepared fmm the hide of an oi''s 
foreleg. Tills latter ceremony ftymboliscs the coming in of iltc new 
memlier uf the kindnrd into all the rights and privileges of tli* kinsmen 
w^ho have admitted him into their midst, llie connexion between both 
sitles of this rite—adaption and emancijwitioii—seeiiis to Ix^ providwl by 
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the freqttent recouii«! to acitddingm the eiute of soiiit hom to Scandinavian 
wairtons hj their u ^^free concubines. Bu t the cercmonio?^ are cboraeteri istic 
of any kmd of a<1o|itioii bring! new bUw^l and new cljUnianbi into a 
kindm] of old standitig. 

Another form id utiion cxjiiistnntly oct^urring in Teutonic Sescicties 

artificial brotherhood. A coiUTimn practice for starting it was to 
escluuige weapons; soitietinits each of the would-be brothers made 
a eiit on IviiK arm or cheat ajid nu^ed the blood flowing from it with 
tlifkt of hi a cunirade, I'he newly creiited tie of hratberhood was UHUnlly 
coTitirmed by mi oath ; a hiKtorical instance of this variety is prc^ntwl by 
the arrangement Ijetw'cen <-'anule and Enflnmnd Ironside, 'nds bind 
of artificial relationship tent itself readily to the foriiiation of fresh 
associations not engrafted on existing biiidretLt, but carrying the idea 
of clc»se alliaiire into the sphere of voluntary unions. We hear of 
“Hflratrttiones" ainoTig Lombards^ of “ honnandadea ^ III SpJiilli and 
the Engliifh gilds are a species of tlie same biniL Tlse Anglo-Saxon 
laws tell us of gilds of wayfartnv, who evidently found it nct'iessari' to 
tieck intitiial support oiit^idH the ordinaty family grou[)?». tn the later 
i-enturie.H of Anglo-Saxon histoiy^ giU* ^pp™' as teligioue Jind ec^onoiniCt 
as well as iniiilary institution;!^ and they are closely akin to Noretc 
associationB of the same name^ 

Here are some paiagraphs from the statutes of the llmnea gild in 
(Cambridge urganiscNl some time in the eleventh century: then h 

brut, tliat mch should give oalli on the holy relics to the otber^^ before 
the v'orlcb and all should support those who have the grmtqst right 
If any gild-brother die^ let all Ibe gitdship bring him to where he 
desired...Fknd let the gilii defray half the expenses of the funeml 
festival after the dead....And If any gild-brother sland in need of hw 
fellows'aid it be njnde knnwn to his neighlx>ur...ai]d If the neigbljour 
neglect it^ let him pay one pnui!id....And if atiyone sky a gild-brother, 
let there be nothing for compensation but eight pounds^ but if the 
slayer Hcoms to pay tlie compensation, let the whole gildxbij) avenge 
their fellow,,.,And If any gild-bmtker slay a man-.uitid the doin l>ea 
tweife hynde maa^ let each gild-bmtlier contribute a haJf-iimrh for 
Jiih aid ; if the slain be a ccor] two nrm ; If he be \Vclsh one untT 

ITie principles of artificial relationship were easily carried over into 
the domain of rural liuahandry and landed property» A eusttmi with 
which one hajt to reckon in all Teutonic countries is the jouit house- 
liohh tlie large family of grown-up dcscendimts living and working 
with their father or gnuidfather. It may also consist of brothers and 
cousinsi continuing to manage their affairs in common after the death 
of the fa tiler or grandfntlier. In the fiist cose the practice implh^ 
a rcluclance to emancipate growm-up son!* and to cut out sejjamte 
plots for them. In the f^ond cmsc the Joint houHehold givc?« a pci'uliar 
cast to Succession. The partiiers are GaiicH^i^ joint heirs^ ami wmh 
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has fin idt^al shurt in the epmmnn household which falls to his chihlTt*n 
or accrues to his fellows on his death. The Ganirhichafl provefl 
an important expedient in order to rccnndle the equality of pensonal 
rights among eo-heirii with the unity of an efficient household. Eut the 
existence of the joint inheritance'" waii not enforced by law: it resulted 
from agreement und tradition and could be dii^olv^ at any given 
moment 

Ihc tenacity and wide diffusion of these unions in practice prove 
the value of aticK co-operative societies and the strength af the 
habiXa of mind g^merated t)y relationship- *rhc some o|>eratcf! 

to give a comnuimil cast to ecoiiomic associations formed hv neighlniurs 
or instituted by free agreement among strangersiv We cannot geiiemlly 
trace the rural unions of the mark, the township* the to one ur 
the other definite cause. In some coses they must have grown out 
of the settlement of natural kii^dreds; in other instances lliey were 
generated by the necessity of combining for the purpose of settling 
claims nf neighbours and arranging the fonns of their co-operation; 
in many casesj ogaiiit tlsey were the product of the setUoment of 
colonising associations or military coiiciuemrs. But in all 
instances the people fonning the rural group were accustomed bv 
their traditions of natural or artificial kinship to allow a large share 
for the rei|iiirement£ of tlie whole and to combine indiviflual efforts 
and claims. The contrast between individualism and coiniriuiialisiii 
WHS not put in an abstract and uncomproEnising manner. Iloth 
principles were cumbiiied accoiding to the lie of tiie land, the density 
of population, the necessities of defence^ the utility of co-operation, 
tri mountain ccmntiy Uic settlemenLs would ^ipreiids while on fiat land 
they would profit by conceiitmtion. l"OTe>it clearings would lie 
occupied by fanus of scattered piiinecrs; the wish tn present a close 
fniiit to enemies might prmluce mideated villEigcs. At I lie same time, 
even in castJi of scattered Bettlemeny tliere would be sct>pe left for 
mutual sup}>ort and the exercise of righb of comnioni?^ as tu wood 
and pasture, w^hile in cuncentnited villa^ the conunundifstic features 
would extend to the allotment reguUtiun and management of iigrirul- 
tuml stripHn Hut all these expedienbs thnugh sug^estod by custom, 
were not in the nature of iiaitl and fast hjIck, and in the face of strong 
indneemeub they were departeil from. A new settler joining a rural 
community of old standing laid to be admitted by all the shareholdcra 
of the territory, but if he had .succeeded in remaining undisturbcfl for 
a year and a clay or in proflucing a special liecnce to migrate from the 
King* he could not be Dusted any more. A liou-sehohlcr who hod special 
op^rtunitie:^ as an ciiiployer of slaves, freedmen or free teiianis* could 
easily acTjuire ground fur his esdusive use and start on an individualistic 
basis. 

There is ample evidence to shew that tn the earlier cviiturii:^ the 
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cuiftoriw Aiid of kindrod^ and of iLs^ocintitim n^&mbliiig 

thuiu were widdy prevfilentp while private uceij|iation foinied an ex^ 
ception. 3^lattet^ were gtwitiy vh^nged by the conquest of provinces 
witli nunilierJes^^ JioniHii estates in full working order and with a vast 
population aerustotnctl to private owucr^hipaiid kidividualistir ecxirtomy. 
Hut it book pofiie time even then to displace old-fEtshioned habits, and in 
the nurthem parts of France^ in England, in Gemiany* and in live 
Scandinavian cotintritK cuinmunalLstic features in the treatnient of 
amble and ija^ture asserted tbeniselves aJl througb the MtddJe Agon m 
more eorumnaiit with exietit^lve tillage a complex intemuxture of 
the daims of single boiiseholdeui. The point will have to be examined 
again in another cemn exion, hut it is nmterial to eirkphasise at once that 
the niml iirrangemeutH of Teutonic mtioiiii were deeply coloured bv 
practices gciwrated during an epoch when relations of kindreds and 
similar associations were powerful^ 

llie possibility for stitihg and wealthy men to iiiake gocMl their 
position as individual ownens and lungnates partly derived from a 
germ existing in every Teutonic houi^idioldt naiuely from the power of 
the nder of such a liouschold over the inmates of it, both free and iiufree. 
Even a ctorl, that in a common free man^ was master in his own ho use 
and c<m!d claim compensation for the breach of his fence or an infrac¬ 
tion of the peace of hi^i home. In the ca^se of the King and other great 
iiiL-ii the fenced court Ijccanie a butgh, virtually a fortiesfl. Every ruler 
of a huLiKcholdf whether small or great, hod to keep hm 30 ns, slaves and 
clients in onler and wni^ answerriblc for their inisileefi!^ On the other 
hand he was their patron^ offerw! them pTOtcclioii, had to stand by 
them in ea.^ of oppression from oMtsiders and claimed compensation for 
any wrong indic^l un itieni. Iri this way bv the side of the familv 
and of iJie gild or voluntaiy association of et|uals another set oV 
imweri'ul was recognised by legal custom and political authority— 
the nelaticaii^ Ik-dweea n patron and his clicutfl or dependents. The lines 
of both 9rt?bi of institiitiouH might coincide;, aa for iiisbuuK, when the 
chieftain of a kindred acted m the head of a great household, or when a 
gild of warriore joined under the leadEpship of a famous war-chief. Hut 
they might idt-o run across each other and develop indepeudcntlv : the«: 
were NO lueau!, to make every thing itt wimirely into it* place. ' 

1 he con trust ^tween the peniMUient iirmngemeiitjs of the tribes and 
the sliifling relations apriuging from personal subjw-liou and devotion 
setnied very striking to Roman ohserverx, Tacitus in hifi tract on the 
site and usages of Germany dt^bes the institution of the 
the following gathereti around a chief. While in the tribe the stress is 
laid on tJie unconquemblc spirit of iiidependcnee atid the liu-k of diseipliue 
of Gemsaii wnrriom, in the comtiaiwt Tacitus dwells on cxaetlv opposite 
f^mtures. The fullower, though of fiw mul perhaps of noble descent, 
looks u]» to bis chief, Hghb for his glorv, ii*erilK-s his own feats of 
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arni-^ to liM paltun^ beeius to revel in seJF-iibnei^tiori and delink- 
dericL\ Of 1.^11 ;tuch authority la aocinirHl and kejjt up only by 
brilliAtit explain and j^uccesirul rjiida, so ilu\i if n particular tribe gcU 
alack in these respects^ ihi vouths ure apt to IwiVe hnuie aud to Hock 
abroiu] around warriors who atrbieve fiime ajk] obtain bootv^ Thus the 
coTrntatiiJt appeared ebJefly ns a school of military proa'e^ and ^'Oun|^ 
men entered it ns tsoori as they were deemed fit to receive arms. It wbis 
capable of developing Into a mighty and perniiment politicaJ factor. 
Arttiinius and Marbod went not merely tribtd chiefii but aliio letideis pf 
military followings, ami it U difficult to make out in every iiwtanct! 
whether tlie greater part of a barbaric chieftaiti's authurity was due to 
his tribal positiDn or to his sw^ay over his fed lowers. 

The peculiar fentures of Gerxiianic social organisatloD were grEatly 
inodided by the conquest of Koman pren incee and the formation of 
extensive states in the interior of Geniiuny and in Scrmciion^iaji cuuntriesw 
^rhe loose tribal Ixinds unite way for territorial unionii and Kingstup 
arises everywhere as a powertnl factor of development* As regarfU 
territoriAl arrangements Uio htatJrfd appears ns a characteristic unit ill 
ntoxrly all countries held by Teutonic nations. It seeitu^ bused on ap¬ 
proximate estimates of the number of units of husbandly, of typitai free 
huiiseiuilds ill a district; each of these hotisehukis bad to contribufcc 
eciujilly to the requirements of iaxatimi and of the hoyt, while tlie hcaib 
or represtii^tivew of hJI formed the urdinaiy^ courts, 

territorial divisions could not, of course, be framed with uiuthematicid 
regularity and even less could they be kept up in the course of centurieji 
according to dcHnite stai:ulards but the idea of equating territorial unibi 
according to the numlier of houiseholds proven deeply rmited and re^ 
iippeara, c.g-,, in Eriglaud in the atiiHcial liundredK bascri on the hundred 
iiides of the Dane law assessment. 

By the side of theise more or less artificial c>ombinations rose tlie 
Gaue or shires, uiostly derived from histciricid origins^ os territories 

^fettled by tribes or having formed sejjarate comiiionwe^ths at some 
[Wticular time. Such were, for iikstnace^ the south-eastern shires of 
England—Kont^ Su.s>ex, Essex, ^Zo^futk> Sufiblk.^ etc. 

liuiiiaiij writers lay sLre^ uu the tendetscy of CFefmanic nations 
towards autonomy of the different pravinre^ and subdiviHioiis of the 
tribe. Caesar says that in tunc of [>encc they hiul no CDOiiinon rulers 
but that the princes of regioms and districts administered justice and 
titled disputes among tlieir own people, A section of a tribe, a gnu 
Os it w‘fth styled, could sonieriiiics follow Its own policy: Ingvioinera 
r.g*.! did not join with the rest of the Cherusci in Arm ini us^ 
war with the RoinAas* But continual militaiy operations not uulv 
fonxri tlie tril>es to form laiger leagues^ but also to submit to more 
conccntnitcd and active authoritieis. Kingships arose in thb connexion 
and Tacitus telk m that royal [Xjwer exerebcf) a great iniluenec in 
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modifying tlie int4!rnal organisAtioii of the people. It was hostiie to the 
trodilioiijil noble hinia«^ which might play the [lart of dangeroiiM rivids, 
and it surrouridH] ibiclf with rtubinisiitve folio wuk whom it helfked to 
promotion and wealth so that frecdnien protected by the King often 
Burpam'd men of free and even of noble descent. Tacitus’ renmrlos on 
the social infliieuoe of Kingship are fully borne out by tlie state of aftbire 
after the Conquests 

It is clear that the ooctipation of extended territory over which 
Germanic wnmoR were more or less dispersed contributed jjowerfiillv to 
strengthen the hands of the King. Without any definite change in'the 
constitution, by the sheer force of distance and tJie divereion caiuscd by 
private twnceras the King bttiinie the real represeutative of the nation 
in its collective life. ITiere could be no tpiestion of gathering the 
pripular a.'i.seinbly for one of those republican meetings described by 
Tiuntus where Kings and princes appeared as spcafcere, not as chiefs, anil 
had to persuade thoir audience inst^ of giviog conimands. ITiiis the 
pffpultir assemblies of the Franks degenerated intn gatherings of the 
nmliUry array whicli^ took place once a year in tlw spring, first in Marel], 
later on in ilay. Tliese meetings were not ujiimportanl as they brought 
th& King mid his folk and offered an occa^on for same legisla¬ 
tion f«id a good deni of private intercourbe Avith peMiis who came from 
distant parts of the Kingdom. Uiit tlic le^c-tiiblv was not organised 
for systcniabc political action or for regular adinint«tmlive business. 

the king remained the real ruler of his people in pc-ace and war, and 
the persons he had to reckon witJi were the princes of his house, the 
othccts of his household, iimgnahs of different kinds, and the clergv- 
T he abseoK of a dehnite constitution g„vc rise to a g^at deal of violent: 
indeed violence st^ins to have been the moving power of govcrniaenl. 

imagination and even wise nilerw could not dispense 
with It 1 he faiuoL,., stoiy of tlie Soi^soris chalice Is diarecteristic of the 
whole courec of affan^ in Gmil under the Merovingian King^ Clovk 
tnes to sav^ a precious chalice for the Chureh after the taking of 
hoi^ms and pub it by ^ au e==lra share of the loot A ™mmon 
Ftankush soldier, however, does not want to submit to any such privilege 
anddmvt^ the choice with a stroke of his battle^e." “'Fho Kingis 
not to have more than his share,- l,e eisplains. and Clovis dares not curb 
his uuniiy follower in the present of ammnde. who evidently would 
bivo synipatbi^al with riie latter. He hides his time and at ihe next 
review cleav^ the man « load, in remejid^ice of tlie clialice of Soissoiis. 

tvep'thing depc,id«l on the persoiuJ authority of the King and on 
his esploiU the son of Clovis pci^oades bis army to take 

part m an cx^ition against Jhirgmuly. tVhen he plans a campaign 
^uast the J-bunnguuis he takes care to incite the wmth of the Franks 
by dj^^hing the rni^c^s and orciu,es committed hy their enemies. 
Hut If Uie King and the iiosl are not of the same opinion, an unpopular 
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King 1J3 to contuiiiclioiis Ireattnent. Gregory of Tours IcUs the 

story of an altomition bctw-t^n ChlotEir 1 aud his hart The Frankish 
warriora wonh^l to fight tii<s Saxour whik* the King urged them to 
dc^st from thb plan and warned thtfiii that if they went to wfir against 
his will he would not go with them, ITiercupoTi they waxcjd wrutli and 
threw' themselves on the Kiug^ tore up his tent, as^ied him with 
exasperating abuse and threatened to kill him if he did not come w^ith 
them. He went with them against his wish, and they were Ix^ten^ 
Tlie great means fur upholding power under these cireumstanceH was to 
act with relentless cruelty against enemies or rivals^ Tlie aimahi of 
Merovingian Gaul are especially uoturiotiii in this respect* but they 
exhibit feelings and moods which are characteristic to soEiie extent of the 
whole barljaiic world of thi^ times. We read in the life of St Didier of 
Cahors of tlie wrath of a king who decreed terrible things: some were 
Riiuinedt others killed, others sent into exile, others again thrown into 
prison for life^ Guntram of Burgundy swore that he would di'silrov 
the household of a rebel up to the ninth geociatiun in order to put a 
stop to the pemieiiHia custom of murdering king^. Some ti nier tluA 
policy^ worthy of wild bcastA, achieved it* aim of spreading terror, and 
a tymiit like Chilperic might think that he had it in his puiA'cr to 
conimand any thing he wished* to reform tlie alphabet, to improve 
the dogiim of the Trinity lUid tu impose boptlsm un all the Jewn, 
But the genend result was tliat wheti the llusii uf coiKpiest lud ]uue«ed 
and the danger of further invaHioiiN seemed remote^ all the springs and 
ties which hold and more society gave way- Alen ceased to oare for 
the Commonwealth, everyone was intetit on hb private lust and lucre. 
Tliesc appalling resnlta are ascrdxsi in as many words by Frankish 
chiefs to this mme King Guntraiiu who swore to exterminate rebds 
and all their kith and kin. ** What shall we ibr they saidp “ when the 
whole people is Directed by vice and even'one finds delectation in iniijuity? 
No one fearn the King, no one has any reverence for a duke or a count, 
and should this state of things displease some of the rulers—seditions 
ritie at once, diis^turbancesi begin.™ 

However great the disorder of these Lawless Bnios, oeriatu institii- 
tionol features stand out as tins prindpnJ means of govemmenL The 
ccmiiiahAj described above on the strength of the narrative of Tacitus, 
did not disappear but rather grew' in importance after the Caiiquest. 
To begin with it oncountered on liumau soil a relation which had most 
probably tprung from the same Gonnanic root, but hod acquired new 
strength under Imperial rule^ I ineau the Ho-called Wr/Zurii which 
appear definitely In the Rontiui Empire from S05, but are cunnocted with 
the older practice of eiiiplojiug Geruians and other barbarians m guards- 
moil of the Euiperors and of generab. The bu^cUurtiif wils a soldier who 

I riiij Dmdmt 5p qaated by Waitz, 
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had taken service bj pnvate agreeinciit with a iiiilitATj chief. The term 
is derived from butelit^ a roll or bis^cuit of better quality than the 
ordimit^' bread provided for the luse of soldierfi. ■'Oms the very name of 
these hired warriors implied a privileged treatment. Tney received their 
military outHt from their chiefs and on their death this Oiitiit wa-^t 
returned to the commander. Troops of men enlisted on such lines came to 
play a grest part in the warsi of the fifth and sbeth centimes. Hclisarius^ 
best soldiers wete private followers of this kind gathered from among 
warlike barbarian tribes; among others Htins w'ere greatly appreciated 
AH light cavalry. 'ITic Visiigothic king* alno kept troops of bia^filarii as 
a riigular part of tlmir array, In other Geriiimiic kingdoms we find the 
follower^ under differEnt naniest but always in similar employ¬ 

ment, In fact the different terms aifciid some Indication in regard to 
what WHS expected from the follower. They were gtURmU^ gtmlh 
(Gr^ndt) of their chiefs, tliat ir«, twrvants. The pumie notion of Mrvice 
was expre$4ed by the Gernian the Anglo-Saxon (minhitcrh 

while kirrdnta JSmfr (Norse), h::idian {Rtri-dan) point to the fact 

that the follower was a member of the household of his chief An 
expre^on derived from the tie of mutual fidelity h aniruitiio (Frank, 
from iFwi —^fidclity, protection and troop of confederates). The Danish 
source use iYdrr£^ (Society) while the German lay more stress on the 
fiict tliat the membent of the nafiociation are followerw {G^olgt^ cf A.S. 
/idgrrf, 

The relation h goneraily iniUated by two sets: firstly, tlie EFubmijfrion 
of the follower to his chief afl symlmlis^ by the former stretching out his 
folded hands which the latter receives in his own? socnndly, an oath 
of fidelity fay which the follaw'er proniLsed to support his lord and to 
be true and faithful to him in every respect. The corrrapDhdiiig duties 
uf the lonl were to affuEd protection to his fullow'crs and tu keep them 
well. Ihe Beowulf poem presenbe a vivid description of the life of 
a following, a comUatit^t of Oils kind—the coinnmiuon in peace and 
war, the coramun feasting in the hall, the moral obligatmn.v incurred 
by the parties to the agrtfcraejiL It shews aUo that the bird or gi-ri/A 
was difilrfeutiated into two halves^tlit cider councilLoo and the younger 
fightem (diigiiJA and eioellence and youlh)^ exactly in the same 

way as the “ friends ^ of a HuKhtan chief {dn^mu) were distingnislicd as 
the senior!^ and the juniora. The chief provided the uutflt for his 
follow ers—honicEi, swords, coats of mail, isiluelda—but this outfit went 
back to him on the death of the follower* This is the origin of the 
hrrrgje^itu (hcriot) of the English followers, so well illustrated by many 
charters Earle, Lamt Charttn^ Will of A bp AeUric) and by 
tlic legislation of Chiuite. Ulicre was Jio obstacle to the cuUcctJoD of 
a following by any free warrior i followings are distinctly admitted by 
]-*niiiks, Lombards, Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxoius to ail who can 
attract them, and this ia characteristic of the rudiniciitarv atate of 
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public law in those times, inasmuch m the holding of armed retainer 
^ho have sworn lideHty to their chief do« not agree wel] with unv 
properly organlbed govemment As a matter of fact, the fceeping of a 
folio wing was iiKKitly restrict^ by economic considerations to powerful 
magnates, chieftaitus and kingie. Under Didinaty circumstances the 
outlay was too great for comnioii hee men. Hut, of course, if lliere 
appeal ft prospect of looting or of starting on adventures there was 
nothn^ to prevent famous warriore from collecting a Aird of their own, 
and the Viking raithi were to a great eitent the results of such private 
enterpnac^ ^ 

Wlicn settlisd down and ttrritoriai govern mentis were put into 

slwpc, the fftUowing b«^ie ah rfgni and tlie King’s 

lollqwing, his irtiJcUjr or as^^umed an es^cc'ptiona] importance. 

With the Gotha of Tlieadoric and Athaloric the SaJo,w became a body 
of officials, i'he Ostrognthic ttings employed them not only os a hody- 
gtn^, but as messenger, iis revismg officers, as emnmissionera pros^ded 
with special powers and not only eiempt from ordinary jurisdiction but 
sent to control the n^lar membens of the administration. In the same 

Iftter Anglo-Sanoii history become a privileged 
official class, without whom no government can be carried on and 
who lead in the liost, in tlie 'VVitenagemol and in the moots of the 
shires and hundreds. The hu^karh of the Danish period were in 
a aimilai ^itioo. 'Ilieir servit^ na a fighting body-guard k weU ex- 
emphhed by the battle of Hastings and other wents of the eleventh 
centurr; but let us also remember that they were used, among other 
mingB, to coUect the geM, as may be seen from the story of the two 
Au^arij of Harthariiut wlio were killed at Worcester. In England as 
wed in France or Italy tile aituatinn was much complicated by the 
fact that a great number of the fellowen were settled bv their chiefs 
on ^parate estates and thus ceased to be ordinary members of the 
chiefs hoT^lda Still a seat in the King's had along with an estate 
of hve hides was deemed one of the distinctive privileges of a King's 

This point rais^ the question; What means had a govemnient of 
those buies to earry on ita work ? In eveiy political organisation there 
must be ^rae somws of mwnie to defray cipenses, or else the popula- 

. Jje made to provide for iieecsaary contingencies by compuisory 
«rvicqs of different kinds. Where did tlie governments of Italy, of 
France, of England get their money and how were the contributioiw of 
tte pwpie towards political organwvUim collected and adiiiinistcred? 
ftow^ys these qnellons would present no difficultis. We are 
taught by bitter Mperience that any effort in the preparation for 
war, or in judicial otgajiisaUon, or in iniprovcmimt of roads and 
sanitary^ wnditiorw has to be paid for by im increase of taxes and 
rates, Ilit-refore it will he rather difficult for us to realise that early 
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medieval gorcmments had no taxes or rates to speak of at their 
disposal. 'ITic eoiaplex and oppressive system of Ronuui taxation 
could not he kept up: alieady in the late years of the Empire its 
uverbunlened subjects sought refuge with the harbariBiis in order to 
escape from tax collectors. After the downfaU of Ipiperia] rule, all 
^e efforts of barbarian kings to maintain systematic taxation were 
in Vain. They called forth insurrections, and even more powerful was 
a passive resistance in which all persons concerned joined more or 
Icss*.^ Taxes broke up into custoniaiy payments, and were mixed up in 
an inextricable manner with rents and profits originating in private 
ownership. 


Here are extracts from two l^omhoid grants illustrating the con¬ 
fusion between public and private payments and rents. King Aistulf 
gave some land to the mouastery of St Lawrence in Bergnino (*.», 766) 
luid added the following exemptions from tribute and due#: ^^Uonaiiius 
in suprascripta ^lesla omnes scuvias (excubias—repaJn of roads and 
bridges) et utilitates quas homines exinde in puplico habucrunt ad 
oonsuetudtneui fadendum excepto ijumido utilitos fuerit ci!(ii>sus facien¬ 
dum ubi cuusuctudinem habuerint, nam ab alils senviis et utilitatibus 
puplicis ijuieti permaneantS" 'nm pensanti^ on the estates of the said 
mon^tery are thus freed from road-mukiitg, bridge-making and other 
public work, although the right to levy a tax (eemfu) irhm U is 
customoTT/ is reserved. And here is a fragment from a donation of a 
certain deacon Gallus: "Ipsasupraseriplacafia euni supniscriptw mossariis 
<colonis) ividem rcsedentcm aliut redditiim non facias, nee Angaria.^, 
nw iiulk scufias ad ipsa suprascripta Dei Ecelesia, nbi taiitum per 
singidos Minos quattuor inodia gmiio, uao animale quale abucrit; pro 
mniLssia tremisse uno, uua libra ecra, uoo sistario niel et ampUus nulla 
dationem aut scu6a perexsolvant, quia mihj sic aclmij cst»" The donor 
Axed the amount of dues in favour of the monastery according to the 
custom followed in Jits owij time arid exempts cxpiesslv the coloni of 
the estate he is granting from all paymeate and scnic^, except some 
specified customaiy rente In kind. The occasional dath»i^ and colkctae 
which were still levied did not eoiislitute a regular fiscal svstem and 
It may be said that tlie principal traces of such a system in'thc earlier 
Middle .Vges are coniiected with progresses of the King and of Rovd 
officers, who had to be fed and provided witli the necessities of life 
according to a certain customary scale. This b the origin of the 
so-called >jrT7« of right*, of which we hear a good deal in Domcadav 
Mid m Anglo-Saxon souraa. Corresponding ammgcmenls of compulso™ 
hospitality are reported from other places and these could cteilv ^ 
turned into a regular system of provender rente to be levied in the 
dauiojiieil cotirbi df the King. 


* iffPhtrnirfi/il hiitiJTW pttinaef stuj. p, 15^ 

* CWitep iv, pp. ^ 
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Iti the Uws qf King Inc of Wesses we Knd the foUowitig curious 
ocdount of the provender rents due from 10 bides of land: 10 casks 
honejr% 300 loaves of breadt 12 buckets of Wekh ale, 30 of dear ftle^ 
2 full groiiH o;xeii or 10 wethers, 10 geese^ 20 ehickenSf 10 pieces of cheese, 
one bucketful of butler, 5 salmon, 20 pounds of fodder and 100 eels 
(Ine, 70, 1 h 

The C^lovmgian resitoration and especially the desperate struggles 
agajnj^t the Norsemen compicllcd the populatloiut of Western l^urope to 
Eubinti to new forma of direct tAMtiuii. Of those the mos^t formidable 
and the best known ia the Dancgeld ; but a detailed account of it must 
be given daewhere. But even the Danogeld and the continental impo¬ 
sitions corresponding to it were never Tiiea:iit to cover the entire coist of 
adminlstiiation. They were chiefly designed to meet extraordinary 
expenditure^ to pay off pirates, to mise heavy contributiona of ww, etc* 
In this way the q nation as to the ordinary means of meeting the 
requirements of administnition has still to be answered. And the 
answer is dear. The regular administmtioti of medieval States was 
kept up from the proceeds of crown domains. This point of view ia 
clearly expressed, for instance, in a letter of Bede to Archbkhup Ecgbert 
of York in which the fatuous historian complains of tlie reckless squan- 
dcring of tlie Kings^ estates, while thdr property should be con- 
sid^ied ns a fund for the outlit of soldiers and officials connexion 

between landholding and public service was underling almost to 
fault fay hktorical writers until a German scholar, Paul Both, argued 
that the Merovingian land charters do not shew any special obligation 
on the part of the donees and are, in fact, one-sided grants in full 
property without any agrcenient as to service attached to iheni and 
without any reserved right of confirmation or resumption in favour of 
the donor. Fitiin a technical jiuint of view Roth was quite right: 
a Merovingiaii grajit doe^s not dkdose ou the face of it the implied 
connexion between tenure and Kenut'e. But the mere fact that such 
grants of property in land became the tegular means of recompensing 
services to the State is in itself of the greatest consequence. Indeed it 
may be said that such unconditional grants were more dangerous for 
the sovereigiii power in the State than actual hcn^ia with n clearly 
expressed condition attached to them, because it was impcKssible to go 
on remunerating services by grants of estates in full ownership without 
exhausting the stork in land. 

A goventment proceeding on such lines was sure to be soon con¬ 
fronted by an empty exche(]uer and uo legal means to reffU it But 
though no juridical condition was formulated, the Frankish or Lombard 
go^'emment never lost aight of the and their holderx^ T.Tie 

notion that men who had received such ben^cia were expected to be 
cKpecially eager in their ^rvice to the kings was not only a precept of 
niorab, hut led to practical consequences, OfRclak who hod called 
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forth the diHplefljnjre of their martens would veiy likely' sec their 
benfficia coofiiicated. In £nglATtd tile conlise&tiDn of bwk-lnud in 
CAEt of trefliion or n^lect of military dutv was recognised by law, 
Lori bnid practice shews another curiotis expedient for aaaertiug the 
superior right of the Sovereign in regard to estates granted to followere. 
'Xliey were nfttn given in usufruct without charter so that the donee 
enjoyed only a matter of fact possession without any legal right and 
could be ousted at pleasum, An a higher degree of favour this precari- 
OHS tenure of the estate wn* exchttiiged for a regular title to it. Thus 
the earlier pericxi of medieval life uiny be characterised by the woids-^ 
a rfgimc based on grants of usufrurt'and of ownership in land, I’his 
fund wa.s nearly exhausted In France towards the end of the first dynasty^ 
and in consequence the monarchy itself was weakened in tvciy respect 

and the Meroyii^an ruler* had sunk into the state of roij ^nwt^anfj_ 

goorl-for-nothing kings, while real authority rested with the niansgera 
of the privy purse and palace stewards—the wnyore? domm. 

The national revival uccasioricfi by the ncoessily to defend Christian 
Society rtgaiiuit the Am ha on one side, and heathen Germans on the other^ 
t™k the shape of a concentration of [jower io the hands of tlie Carlovin- 
gian dynasty. And the first thing the new mlm had to do woii to 
replenish the domanial fund and to reorganise the methodB of granting 
estates. In order to acquire the neressaxy land capital nothing was left 
but to lay hands on p^ of tlie enormous landed property which Iwd 
Ix-cn aecumulatfid by the Church. Tiie earlier Corlovingian' rulers, more 
espedaJly Cimriea Martel, simply appropriated ecclesiastical estates to 
endow their military ixrtamers. Another device was to quarter soldiers 
on moimsterirw and even to appoint officers lay abhots of wealthy cedesi- 
astiej foundation*. Witli Pepin the Short 'and his brother Carloman 
these irregular methods savouring of downright pillage were abandoned 
and a kind of compromise between Stale and Chureh was arrived at 
e are told that in 751 a “division " of estates took place. Some were 
given hack to the (Iburch, while other lands were registered as precari¬ 
ous loans **{ ^recariof nerio conceded to laymen by Dcd(3ia8ticd 

institutions at the request of the King and on oonditiun of the payment 
of a rent of about one.fifth of the inenme (iHmoe rf dcrimiv) to the 
ciwncn! of the land. 

'I'his system was bused on the distinct recognition of the superior 
domain of the (Tiurdi and on a division of the proct'eds betweeh two 
inojstere, Ijqtwceii the holders of the eminent and of the useful domain, 
as we might be tempted to pul it in oonforrnitv with later terrainologyi 
although from the point of view of eighth wnt'ury law the estate of^t 
tenant was not a form of ownerahip, of rhmlanna, at all, but a pre¬ 
carious tenancy. As a matter of eustojii. however, these tenancies .^n 
grew to be recognised as estates of inheritance oonditinned by the 
performance of ecrlniii duties to the King as weU as by the pavra^t of 
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rmU to the Church. The process di^ribed exerted a great deal of 
iiitluence on the fonuation of a geneiul doctrine ns to fienr/ftYU in i^rhich 
the conditiona] character of auch douationH efophaaised and carriefi 
to pmctical coiUMKiucncea, Tlie Carlovingiana worked the adiiiini^tnitive 
apporatin^ of their empirei na fotmerly^ by means of laud-granta^ hut 
these granti* created definitely condltioua] tenements. Although aa a 
rule the Kon sueooeded the fa^er as to the “ benefice’" he was made to 
ask for a confirmaticHi of his fatheFs ed:ate and might be obliged to pay 
something for this canfirEiiatiou. In case of a change in the person of 
the owner, the superior or senior the practice of resuming the 
ownership of benefices and of issuing them again under new grants began 
aiao to come in^ ^ITina the technical aspect of the practice of feoffment 
was gradiially evolved. In England the process is not characterised by 
such clearly marked atagesi but on the whole the praxrtU-e of grants of 
loandand and bookdand followed in the same direction, the form of 
^Hoans^ being used for constituting tenements which it was especially 
desirable to retain in the ownerahip of the lord, while even as to book- 
land the special obligations of lay holders in regard to the Crown became 
more and more definitely lecognisei Still the final constitution of the 
doctrine and of the syatein of feei^ was efiected in Etigland under the 
inHuence of French feudaliym^ os carried over by the Norman Conquest, 
'ITiis hiatoTy of tenements conditioned by sendee is intimately con¬ 
nected with the spread of the relation between lord and follower on one 
side, with the growth of tiie economic practice of constituting tenancies 
on the otJier. As to foUowers I shoj] merely call attention to the coii- 
veiiience of remunemtiiig an armed servant by the grant of a teiiement 
instead of kf^ping him a member of the household or paying him 
wages. The other side of the surrounding conditions requires sioiiic 
further notice. Apart from the incitement towardN tlie creatiaii of 
tenements which came from the wish to Twompciise officials nnd soldiers, 
there were powerful incitements to the formation of tenancies on lands 
held by the Church. The teaching of the Church as to good works 
and salvation vrm eagerly taken up by the laity, who tried to make 
amends for all ahortcomingfl and sins by Hhciwering gifts on ecelosiasticaJ 
institutions, ft is computed that about oi^-third of the soil of Gaul 
belonged to the Church in the Carlovingion cjKHih. The monastery of 
Fuldu, the famous foundation of Bonifhee^ gathered 15,000 maitsi in a 
short time from pious donors. A considerable part of thla property 
come from small people^ who tried in this way not only to propitiate 
God^ hot also to win protectors in the pemons of powerful ecclesiAslieol 
lords* A most common exjKdient in order to guorwitee the ownership 
of a plot to a nionartery without losing one’s own subsistence was to 
constitute a so-called prccaria ohla(a^ that is to grant the land and to 
receive it back at the mine time os a dependent tejiutnent, usually under 
the condition of paying some nominal rent, for the sake of a recognition 
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of owiif!r3»hip+ On th^ otber band eceldsiiuiticn] ixirporations sIochI in 
need of farmcra who would undeitaike the management af scattered 
portions of property^ and it was a eoiimnon policy for abbots and clerica 
to concede such dispersed smaller estates or plots to tnistworthv men 
for more or less solioitaiitial reiita on the strength of sO’-eaUed pr^caHije 
diftut. The expression t^n^dum wim in use for «ueh tmnsEuedons, hut 
it became gTadually special iited to denote the tenements of or 

higher inilitair retainers. Tlicre was thus a characteristic tendency to 
orgtmijtt: land-tenures based on a combi nation between superior lords or 
Juniors and itifeHor^ dependent tenants. 

"Hie same result was reached from yet another point of view, namely 
through the working of tlie syeitem of political obligations kid on the 
dtixens. As taxation was undeveloped and had to be represented largely 
by dues from estatj^t the denwiodfi of the government as espressed in 
personal sendeea of the subject were very great. Tliq machinery of 
public institutiona was btiscd largely ou what wna afterwards called idnoda 
attendance at the host^ repair of bridges and roadn^ oonslmc- 
tion of fortresses, and alsio on the attendance of suitors at the diHereut 
public courtfi, more especially at the county and the hundred. Originally 
it was reckoned in hlnglimcl that one man should sen'e for one hide: 
in the Fmnkish temtories the unit of assessment was smaller than the 
hide^ the manxwf roughly corresponding to the English ^nrgate ia 

Bize^ althuugh its value must have been more considerable, at least m 
Gaub on lu^unt of the more intensive hushandn^ of the SiHJutherti 
eountriesH Anyhow' it was soon found that owners of single Hu^cn were 
not of much use to tlie andy while the army service was a cruuKing 
bufden for them^ and we sec in all the priucipil countries of Wtstem 
Europe attempts to graduate the standard of equipment of tlic incinbers 
of tliE hwt by com hiring the poorer men into larger units. Tlie 
principle of graduated general service is weD eapres^ in Lombard 
kgisUtion. The second and thinl clauses of A istulfs laws subdivide the 
host into tliree cliuvies according to equipment ITie poorest freemen, 
chamcterijitically collcil arimanrii or c^rcrrkaJbff—ariny-iuen, are houiitl 
to attend the host with diicid, bow and arrowy; tjje ownnra of forty 
(Jugrra ore meant) of land have to apjiear w Lth spear, shield and lion^e ; 
the wealthiest whose estatesf are rompiited at seven tributan^ holdings 
!iave to attend in a coat of mail, and if they own more landed property 
luive to muster luidiiional soldim iu proper equipment in proportion to 
their wealth: mcrchonU should have their duties apportioned on a similar 
iicale. A claiLse of the kw^ of Liutprand (83) pmrides that judges and 
odminiiitmtive olfida]^ !<hou]d have leave to exempt a certain number of 
the poorer freemen from personal atleiaknee, on condirion tliat they 
.should help to cany lijadfi for the army witli their horses and perform 
Week-work fur the officials during their ab^mce in the hoerb 

In one of »everal mpitularieft treating uf the obligalionB of men 
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sening iti the host Charles the Great kjs down the fullowizig ruJiai: 
Ijct every free [Han of four »ettl€?d mann of h\3 own or held of 

another as a beoefite prepare himself and gg to the host on hiA own 
account cither with his senior or with the count. As to the free man 
having three of his own^ let one he joined to him who is posaesiacd 

of one and let him help the other in order that he may do 

aervioc for botln A man having only Iwo mitjisl of his own should be 
joined to another po^^^!^sed of two^ and let one of them go to the boat 
wntli the help of Uie othefh Even if a iimn .vhould only have one jnnr^fUA 
let three others posscsscKl of the same quantity he joined with him and 
let them give him hdp so that he 2 ^hould proceed to the hoati while the 
three others should remain at home. 

Even in this mitigated form cumpnlsory service in the host and at 
the courts proved too heavy a burden for the poorer freemen^ who^ instead 
of attending to their own affairs, were driven to serve on protracted 
expeditions. '^Thln meant sheer ruin for the smaller houiBeholds, and the 
wit^h to escape from the haiasz^ing denmncLs of the military and adminis¬ 
trative raachineiy' led many of tliese smaller people to surrender their 
dangerous independence and to phiec themselves under the prutection of 
lay or clencal magnates. I'his is owe of the roots of the commi7uIaimn in 
consequence of which the plots of the lower free clasa shrink apace in 
favour of the neighbouring great estates^ Nor was it the only root, 
'l*he disruption of the ties of kinship and the inKufBdency of ordinary 
legal protection in those times of violent social stnigglis and of weak 
goveniment mode it necessary for kinless or broken men to look out 
for the support of mightier neighbours* And again, all those who 
had been weakened in the every day struggle for existence—widows, 
orphans, men stricken by disease or economic mishaps—could not do 
better than themselves to the strong band of a miignate^ 

although such cominewdation involved a lessening of private independence 
and sometimes the lo^ of land ownership^ The variouii forms of tenant 
right cToppizig up in so profuse a manner offordtffl convenient stages fur 
the gnidual descent of the poorer freemen into a condition of client.'jhip, 
of petnonal dependence on the “ senior." 

In this way the most cliAracterjstic phenomenon of medieva] Society, 
the great e^F^te or the manor, as they said iu England, was liciwg 
gradually evolved. The moat complete instances of such organisations 
in the ninth century are presented by documents drawn from amoog the 
records of Royal and of ecclesiastical administration. Charles the Great's 
CaptluJare de vHIm presents a comprehensive survey of Royal estates 
which is further illustmtcd by sborter n^ulations of the same kind— 
the breutaria irrifwi JJjra/ium, the capthtlar^ dc disdplina palutu A^turrtm^ 
etc. The enormous cumpliix of crow n domains is seen to consist of three 
different cloment#^-™4>r home-farms worked under the direct control of 
Stewards iadomiakutiM^^ maruEonifes), of tencmenta held by free 
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raeii and half-frxiC men (martM h^muileSy tktiki) imd of plots c>crupied 
by setllfd aerts {mariM ittnittA). Far purpottiCFi of oi^nisition these 
different maiin are concentrated into bett^ria^ Htiiall »^tatea 

of mme 4-10 mwm^ entraited to privjlegi^ tenants, vasmii^ to whom 
the bcff^cui have been assigntiti in remiuiEraLtiDa for their sen'ices. In 
other cai«c 4 a number of ntaiwi are put under a stcwanl of the King or 
Kmp€TOr chosen from among hi«i regular servants Tlie 

rents in kind and in money nre paid to him from the dependent 
and vjirinu-H services far tiLIoge, reapings mnwing^ thieshingf carrying the 
produce, hedge-*ttiakiiig, bhearing sheep, and such-Like have to lie collected 
and armnged at the central mansu^ with which, aa a rule, a home-farfn 
Is connected. I'he iMwiwfcrtu are cambined in groups under vUiut and 
these again are congregated aroLind a number of p^aiia^ gieat matiora 
in which the head stewards rcsida, keep aa;K>mita and store the various 
produebi of dumanial hunbandry for direct consumptiun and for sale. 
The Royal mader ami mem bora of Ida family move from one of the 
pfdiUki to the other with their retinue and consume part of their rtn^vonue 
on tlic spot, Althoiigh the turnover of this economy appears to be very 
corwiderable, the home-fnrms with independent cultivation on a large 
sicale are not coiunion, and there are no iat^ndia in the ii^nse of great 
plantation estates. The type of combined economy ba^ed on the mutual 
support of a manorial centra and its satellite holdingt? i^i the prevalent 
one, And some of the eaftales arc broken up into small Rjsd scattered 
plots. Another interesting feature eonsiists in the fact, that a second 
line of subdi^tsions and groups runs alongside the hierar^y of steward¬ 
ships: the peasantry arc graupod into tithings and hundreds and these 
subdi^nsions are apparently connected with the older personal and 
territorial amingement of the population. Altogether the domanial 
scheme by no moonH esdudea older popuior units and institutiona, 
Ubc communities of the Marks, for instunce, continue to exist for the 
purpose of regulating the woite, and in districts with nucleated tillages 
the customary institutions of the townships also live on under the net 
of the manorial administration. 

The formation of great estates went on also on the lands of the 
Church and the laity: the machinery of their rural adiuinisdratiod wna 
shaped more or less on the pattern of the Hoyal domains. But gencnill v 
in this case the system was not so complete and the history of ibi farma* 
tion is more enAy to trace. l^Tie poisses^ons of private owners, lK>Lh 
lay and clerical, are generally much scatterad, haring been collected by 
chjince. Evim in the fields of every single estate the plots of the lord 
and of the tenants would lie intermised. This renderctl the growth of 
home-farms iliflicult and favoureil the imposition of runts coupled with 
oc<!a;jional Mirvice*. The peculiar dualism of niBiiorial authoritv and 
townflhip associatron is especially naticcable on these eslates/ The 
practices of the open-field systetn with eonipuisory rotation of crops. 
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collective mnfuigcDient of pasture and wood, comiaoti fiyperviftion ar of 
hcrdti* went on «3 bc!fori!, only tliat the iiBages and regulations* of the 
nmrks and of the villager were Aticngtheocd and compl icated by seigniorial 
anthority and pcn|uiMtes. The Nufin (mon^j) alio kept tlieir ground 
for a long time becAUKe^ although there vtras no jundical impcdiqicnt to 
their di^ision^ the unit^ ivei^ kept up as much as possible for economic 
jmsonKt fti* representing self^suppoi^ng farms provided with nU the 
necessaries of husbandry iu iield and wo^, m live stock and im piemen 
When diviriona took place care waH taken that they should follow certain 
natural fractions of the plough leamK and supe^uous elaimanbi were 
eithca- bought out or settied on adjiieedt cotts^e^ It is Impassible to 
understand medieval society unless we take account of thLe double aspect 
of its life. 

A description of the medieval manor would be incomplete witlioul 
a considerstian of iU bearings in public law. The medieval of 
government admitted, and indeed required^ that wealth and social 
induenoe should be aeeompanicd by political power and public functions. 
Evciy hutisehotdcr bad some jurisdietion under bis ™>f-gutter^ 
(muiiifr dtr Dachiraufi:) and within the hedge, Pcnional authority 
over domestic servants and slaves took^ among other things, the shape 
of criminal and police jurisdiction (Dirnsimchi). Again the stnhr an the 
centre of a group of vassals claimed the right to preside over a court 
composeil of these vaissals, as his *■ peers,’" in order to decide civil suita 
between tliem. Hut the most extensive application of thi^i private view 
of jurisdiction is to be found iu the growth of franchises (Immumias^ 
FrHting^ Freihezirk). One of the roots of this system is the condition of 
Hoyal donmirn^. '^iheir itihabitauLs are natumlly exempted from ordinary 
juristliction and from common fisad exactions. They are hve froni toll 
and geld or general taxes ; in matters of jurisdiction and administration 
they look primarily to the iioyal stewards and not to tlm ordinary judges 
imd ofFdals of the counties, "^Vhen a portion of the Royal domain is 
granted to a subject, ib condition la not changed thereby—it keep its 
privilt^^ and stands out as a district separate from the surrounding 
territory. In England especially the condition of ‘‘andent demesne"' 
heginn to form Itaelf already before the Norman Conquest. By the side 
of this institutional root we notice another. As in the later Empire, 
the government is obliged to liave recourjw? to great landlordH in order 
to cany- out Its functions of police, jiLstice, military and fiscal authority^ 
Great estates become estm-terri tonal already under Homan rule iu the 
fourth and Hftb centuries, and it would J>e superituons to point out how 
much more tlie governoienb of the l)aTbirian.s stood in need of the help of 
great landowners. As early ah tlie rixtb century wc find exemptions 

jtidictim^ that is tJic privilege of landowners to exclude public 
judges mid their subordinate officials from their estates. Civil and 
afterwards criminal jurisdiction fell necessarily into their hands as a 
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consequence of the grant of fines and judicial cost^^ In the beginning the 
oonccfsiun of profitable rights or perquisites of justice may luive been 
especially valued»but the duties of ju-rbdictiou cotild not be separated from 
the former! it was o\it of the question to make one set of people perform 
the w^ork of judicial adndnistrAtioTi while another set rcapird its profits. 
From such beginnings the franchises or immunities develop rapidly into 
a re^Iar and recognised side of landlordship^ and with variations in 
detail the Anglo-Saxon tandrim follows the same track as the contin¬ 
ental Immunkatjtherr. The ditferent forms of power implied bv the 
franchise are sometimes summed up in quaint^ proverbial sentences. A 
German jingle of this kind speaks^ of htirtc unde inm (ooeraion and com- 
tnandh WfltJic fim/f (belfiy' and stimmonlng of the posx 

of neighboiins)^ herb&rge unde (lodging and meals to be provided 

for the representatives of authority^ ijprticA (pow€ir of oingisIrate sitting 
on the bench), t;rcnf/ (criminal fines), (keeping and confiscation of 
stolen goodb), ^itoc (prLsonh idtiu (block)* With this may be compared 
the Anglo-Saxon enumerahon^iuc, ,fOf, iheam, ii^angtHe ihtqfy 
ut/angtme tkeqf^ 

In one imj^rtant particular the growth of continental immimity 
differed materially from the Anglo-Saxon process. It waa usunJly 
tleenicd Ttixf^ry on the Continent to separate the actual cxerei^ of 
criminal juri^ciion from the right of ecclesiastical eatatea or dintriets to 
eloiiu the franchisen ITius bishoprip; and abbeys weie bound to appoint 
.special advociUi {Vogie) to exercise the judidol functions in their tri¬ 
bunals a»id these oHice$ tended, as everything else in those tinier, to 
become hereditary and to assume the nature of beneficpi. llie Vogt 

a kind of poraaitic cnagnate reoned on the proceeds of ecdesinstical 
imniunitie^. 

Iht general results of the social procesaes described may be summed 
up under three heads: (1) a debasement and breaking up of the class of 
common free men, (£) the rise of a landed aristocracy! (6) the formation 
of a Urge and varied nueis of half^frte |HX}ple. A charactenHtic expres¬ 
sion of the first of these developments may be noticed in the terms 
applied to the common people. The quality of the free man is 
graphically described in a Northern Saga ris that of a nian who yokes 
oicn, (iU out a plough, constructs a house and builds barns, makes 
a cart and guide* the plaiigh. But the hotuk [Bawr) cenmined an 
indei^ndent person, conwious of slcerglh and able to stand on bis rights 
only in the Nurth—io Norway ami Sweden, In Denmark and England 
the Ixmile, though as free in the origin, became not only a husbandman ^ 
but a tmndman, 'Fhc Anglo-^sojon cearl, froin being the typical free 
householder Mtik into the position of a churl sitting on land burtloncd 
with pent [gtfftil), 'ITte Frankish vUlantu, whieh ought to designate a 
member of the township. Lame to be regarded as a man of vile, low 
ori^n and condition. Even frUitig and liArr occasional!v assumed a 
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shade of meaning pointing to the imperfect statuo of freed men or of 
persona lining und^ Roman law and not entirely exempt fifoiti private 
authority^ 

The grouftli of oj-lstocmtic distinctionfi is rc^Bected during the period 
under cou^ideratioa by the figures of the ECfrgrId!#. The Alenuuiujc law 
tdreody di^tingui^hee between primiy TTirdii arid mbti^dis ; the Loiubjirrls 
-^pcak of ; the Fnmkish siondaiid cxturiitts in the threefold 

incrciiwc of the jcergrld for the antruj^lones of the Kiisg; although in this 
case the privilege was deeniecl a personal ono^ the po^Eiticin of the itnlruA- 
twtif9 or €OTiT?ft™ '^'a& of iodirect iiopartaiiice for their families and 
its tradition is kept up duriug Carlovingiaii tinics by the Hie 

Anglo-Saxon divisions are even more chameteristic. 111 the Kentish 
laws the scale of ranks is very' gradual—theyne are subdivisions of roriij 
ocorif and In Wessex society was arranged in three degrees 

—tbe ineu worth two hundreds six hundred and twelve hundred shillings. 
Hut the middle class disappears in course of time and the sharp contrast 
between tiu.-iriwhi/udimtai and is made the ba.sis for the 

tieaties with the Danes. The wr^iSiit cease to bo a IrtUstworthy indica¬ 
tion of status in the tenth and eleventh centorios, but the general tendenev 
of the soda] pnxuss is sufficiently expressed in them. 

The half-tree dosses are very varied in their origin and social 
standings The number of doin^ic slaves diminished rapidUs parlly in 
consequence of manuinu^iom^ and partly because there was a greater 
need of fanners than of menial servants. Such of the latter m still re¬ 
mained assumed sometimes a privileged pod don on account of their duties 
as military retaineni and Rewards—they formed the group of Miww- 
from which a part of the continental knightly order tmccs its 
origin^ The settled sierfs (jcnyi ore assimilated more and more 

to the coloni and the IHi or utdhnc9. The essence of the position of all 
these groups is to support the household and the home-farms of their 
lords by rents and labour sen'ices^ while at the same time tilling plots of 
their own* As Tacitus expressed it long ago, the serf of the Germans is 
like the old coloiius of Rome; he has his own household and is a tributary 
of the master in respect of a certain quantity of corn, dothes and live 
stock. Commended free men and free tenants on a lord's land gmvitatej 
as it were, towards the status of these half-free groups. The mere fact 
of paying rent and of being a tenant becomes a b^ge of inferiority. 
The juriiiidictionAl pririleges of the great landow ners exteiul not only 
over their tenants but also over small neighbours. Altogiether, instead 
of clear di^-tinctions based on birth and personal status we sec a variety 
produced by the tenure of land. 

There bos bc^en a great deal of controversy as to how far Roman and 
Gcnnanic inBtienc«i account for the process described, hut it seems 
impossible to apportion exactly the share of each. It is evident that 
the disniption of public authority and the aristocratic transformation of 
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Society wrere pnepaied on both sidiifi. The general course of development 
was eapccially rapid and complete in those parts of Europe where then 
was most iiitermiitufe between Ronmnee and Germanic elements, 
especi^y in the Frankish Empira. Yet England and Scandinavian 
countries, in spite of their peculiar position, somewhat aside of the main 
str^ foUow prooesses of their own wWdj nlw lead to femklisation. 
This seems to warrant the coRclusioa that the coming of feudalism was 
rather the result of general tendencies than of particular national causes. 
After the great effort of conquest and invasion, Western European 
society rela^ into political life on a small scale, into aristoeraticallv 
con^tuted loco] circles. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHARLES 

THE GREAT. 

The State cif Charles the Great goes back to the foundatioji of the 
empire of the Meravingiana. The four hundred years of Frankish tuJe 
(500-900) CO III prise radical dianges, it is true, but a ciefinite directiofL 
of the development from the first h clearly to be seen, llie great 
Charles is only to be regarded as finishing what the Meroviagjfui Clovis 
introduced^ and the coronation of 800 as concluding n process uf for¬ 
mation which begai^ with the baptism of CLovis and with the acceptance 
of the Catholic Faith on the part of the Frankish people. Alwayjj 
characteristic wa-^ the eonUnued and remarkable comhmntion of Rnnian 
system and Biblical conceptions with the old German ideas, the rise of 
ideas of absolute monarchy and the increasing prominence of i^triarclud 
and theocratic principles which changed tlie character of the State itself. 

Not from the initiative of the Frankish people, nor, properly speakings 
from its need for expansiofii did the great Fraakifib coni|uest of the fifth 
and sixth centuries originate. l"he people hod indeed their sharei and 
the success of the movement depmuted on tlie strength and the political 
capacity of the people themselves, but the etnpire was none the less the 
personal foundation of Clovis end the dynasty. Hence we can easily 
imdetTstand that on the one hand German institutions remained, and 
were even transferred to what wm once Uoiiian ground, and that on the 
other, a powerful infiuenee through Homan systems made itseJf fdt. 
And, connected with tile last, after the acceptance of the Catholic Faith 
by the Franks, was the mfiucnce in increasing degree of idea.^ which were 
given through the Bible and the Christian theocratic conception of the 
world. 'I’hc growth of the power of the Frankish monarchy is certainly 
not to be ascribed solely to foreign infiuences. It is certain that the German 
tdonarehy possessed in itself, of its own strength, the capacity for de¬ 
velopment, and that politicid circumstances necessitated a great growth 
of the monaiiehy in the sixth century^ Bot foreign infiuences all the 
same gave the standard in nu slight measure, the kizig stood apart before 
the political masSji he was inviolable, he was irre^poniiihtc, to his word 
Unconditional obedience was due, the idea of higli treason finds entrance 
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ioto the constitutiDn, And these expressly cnonaiehical elements, ^'hieh 
were origiimliy strange to the Genuan edneeptiens of soeiety, ncier 
disappeared again in spite of all political changes. A* the dcvatinri 
of the Carluvingians had taken place with the livdieat sympatliy of 
the people or rather of the Icadcis of the people, a certain participation 
of the people in the govemincnt of the empitv was revived in the first 
half of the eighth century. But no serious deviation of the develop- 
men I of the monaiehj in the direction of popular or aristocratic 
limitation was effected. The diaracteristjc feature of the foTmation of 
the Carlovitigiaii State is rather the grenteT empha-si.s of the theocratic 
element, lluit introduced essentially new tnlluencca into the eonimon- 
weiUth, not merely fitrengthening the power of the kings, but nlso 
turning the whole development into new paths. 

A principle that had been active ftoin the time of Clovis liwai np in 
the eighth century dominant: the king derives his authority from God, 
lu.- appears amid a halo of eupcrautuml glory, hut is at the tiuie 

bound to definite ditties, l■'o^ God has bestowcil the authority in order 
that the people may he well ruled. An idea of the social body began 
to be supreme^, far surpassing all aims of purely private rule. If the 
king was in no way head of a body which in itself possessed the con- 
stitutiunal authority, yet he was not simply lord for the sake of luidship. 
Tlte theocratic element had an ennobling tendency and raised the con¬ 
ception of the common wealth above th* spltcre of private rule. Effort 
for the welbbeiiig of mankind wins demanded, and the principle mitm 
publico cuprema Ujt began to make itself felt. 

Moreover, immediately cooiiected with this was the vast extenrion 
of the duties which were regarded as lying withrn the province of the 
Slate. Although the idea of the superiority of spiritual power over 
secular hod long been rceogiiiscd, and although a universal suhjectloti 
of the world to the Church and its hierarchy ought to have mu lled 
from it, the political development even of the Merovingian period had 
brought the Church into dependence upon the State. In the Carlovingian 
period that was entirely the case, fhe Church had the most prominent 
pW in social life, Church and State ran side by side, the Empire waa 
weighed down with ecclesiastical burdens, but the Church was in the 
position of Chimch of the Empire, and the head of the State was at the 
^ame time head of the Church. 1 ruly the predominance of the theocratic 
point of view gave to the t'rankish State a new and wide prospect of its 
rights. Sot merely was the object of the SUte the primitive mainten^ 
nnee of pace at home and of authority abroad, but all questions of the 
cyiumon life were drawn into the domain of the work of the State, 
everything tltat auicemed the well-being, in the widest .vense, of ite 
subjects was to be an object of care to the State, their materiid as well 
as their spiritual conct-ros, qucstioiis of this life as well as queslioiui of 
the future life. 
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It is not nccessnr; here to say more than tliat the tnsk of Chni-lcH 
mctciiflcd beyond the presenatiou of pence ami relations to extemn) 
powers. In extended de^'e hia tiire was fkvot4sd to economic conditions. 
The efforts of hia predecessors for tin? pmniution of commeive were 
ccmtimicd. iVlcntiuivs for the maintenance anil erection of bridges and 
nuiuis were doubtlesa often undertaken front cousidoratious of mtiunnl 
defence, but they were also eminently culcuLited to serve the piir]m.se 9 
of trade. Navigation was to lie fostcrKl and rendered safer. It i?, to 
be suniii^ that coiiHidcrutions of intereoursc were chiefly taken into 
aci'Ount in the mngnilicent plan for uniting the river-system* of the 
Hhine and tlie Dunnfae by a canal between the itednibi and the AltmiihL 
Numerous measures enable us to see bow much iinderHtaiidlng Charles 
brought to bear upon questions of trade, ITie nunieruiLs oidinanccs 
respecting tolls and customs had their origin in the same purpose—fiscnl 
interests wen; not to be neglected, but yet they were not to be the main 
consideration—tolls were not to restnet trade' TJie general prospedtv, 
it may even be said, vean really taken into account HasitiCKa was 
indirectly served by manifold regulations for weights and inciCNures, 
which were aimed against individual caprice and reipiired miiformitv. 
In the same direction point the oidiminccs respecting the coitions 
Coinage was the royal prerogiitivci, and this right was .still preserved, 
rcrfect centralisation, it is true, was not yet aimed at, but for some 
time Charles was thinking of restricting die stomping of money to 
hi* places of abode, and although tliat was not carried out, we' Hnd 
under Charles considerable limitation of places of mintage. 

While all these measures were calculated to promote tnwle, Charles 
issued direct ordinances with regard to the loanner of trade by the 
restriction of excessive privileges, the prohibition of tnnle by night, and 
by repilntioiis for the trade in homes and caltlc. ’X’l,e exportation of 
certain article was entirely forbidden, especially the exportation of com 
lo «we of failure of the crops. A check was put upon speculation by 
the decree that com might not be sold while still growing, or wine 
Iw'fore the vint^. Sstep were taken aguiiist excessive raising of prices, 
and indecil torifls of prices were actually issued by the State, All these 
measures tended to the general well-being, and 'core was taken for the 
coniniDii intecEst. How this care on the part of the State began to 
develop was shewn with special clearness in measure* devoted to the 
relief of tlie poor. ITie plagiie of mendicanev was to be checked, the 
poorest were to be protected from want 'Fhe support of the paor was 
accordingly delegated by the State to individual rulers, and a kind of 
gene^ poor relief was required. A decree was nrtunlly made that 
on bishops, abbots, and abbesses a sum of one pound of silver, half 
a pound, and five M>ttdi respective] y, should l>e levied, and definite siijm* 
similarly on counts and othem. It was thus sought to introduce a poor 
rate. 
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Under Charles the dctivities^f the State were cnorracauslj extended. 
In this eonnexion it only pos.^atble to hint hoa' they tumi^ tn the 
depirtineiH of intdlectuiil life to art and leanung't and how Charles 
ztimed at rauiing tlie inteUectuid plane of the laity. As a matter of fact, 
the ofBcinl activity of Charlf^ only recognii^ such limits as the economic 
ideas of the age latd ddwn« 

We oJitien^Cj under Charles* the first great expansion of the idea of 
tlie State itself in the history of the Christiaii West It is connected 
with the incrcfkdng prominence of thcocralic idea'?* while the coronation 
ot 800 ww but the visible completion of the long procesfi of development, 
'Fhe thencratic ideas which dominated the Frankish Empire had sprung 
up previous to 800, and had mwie the Fiankish king the absolute 
rcprcaentative of Christian rule in the West, Thus the Empire did 
not demand any essential change in the relations of people and rulcrir 
for ^iibeiiantLally it only established the results of tlie previous politico] 
deveiopinciit^. It i> true that special cmphaslH was laid on duti(^ 
towards the Chnreh in the new oath of allegiance, which C'harlcs made 
universal in 802* but this enforced no new' idea. 

The 'rheoeratie Ideal is a great nodal forte^ which exerted influence 
on ihe formation of State and society independently of individual dr- 
cunii^tances. Charles the Great inn<le it etjually scrviceahle to the State. 
Uiiivcr^l iiiDnafchy was founded with the help of theocratic ideasp But 
could it endure? 

From two «ides attempts we:re necessarily inode to break up the 
Carloviiigi«Ji universal Empire. In the firat place* the theocratic idm 
deniamlcd unity of bodol organisation of Chiistendom. But under the 
pnrvalent btdicf in the superiority of eoclesiastiml over secular power, 
and under the re<|iiireiiicutti of the strictly bierarddcol and monarehicfJ 
organiaation of the Fapal Church, Christendom was another unity not 
under a U-iiipinil prince* but under the Fope. Again, oppjsed to the 
univeml den lands of the theocratic idea there stood the pailicular 
political needs of the ilifiereiiL peoples and met*—a 5 eeoii<] great social 
force striving for reco^ition. Before Ibe powerful per>;oiiality of 
Charles, those furais which stmgglixl against the Iheoeratie State itiled 
by a secular prim*e* wei*e not effective. Under Charles all yielded to 
the ^rviee of the political idea reprts^oted by the Fmakieh monarek 
After the deatli of t'tuirles* howcvi=!r^ these restrained forces burst forth 
again : on the one side the particular iicetLs of the different peoples of 
the great Empire, on the other that idea of union which dteired a 
prcdoiiunant position of the Papacy. 

Tlirtt outburst, however^ U not our present object. Here we muj^t 
only indicate that even Charles the Great was not suceeatifid in once 
for all hubduing those interna] forces hckstile to his consolidated States 
Further wc bive to shew how tile Carlovnngian State sought to solve 
its inereasingly serious problems. 
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In the centre of the nAtinrml life stfijids the king* He represent! 
the nation. His authority is eesentially the national authoritv. 'iTie 
fate of that anlhority involves the fate of the State itself. The Empire 
douhtlesa brought about mi Incresse of tile eirterujil strength of the 
rnonarchicftl position, but not any internal change. Cliarlcs already 
posaesMcd as king all the elciiiEntij^ of the power which as emperor he 
brought to development. The monarchy waa hereditiuT, All male 
memhets of the royal house bad rights of inheritancethe Emjsire 
w-ns to be divided into as many parts os there were cloima to satisfv. 
'I'tiat was originally the principle of the Frankish intitiarehy in the sixth 
«iit^. Rut ill the time of the decadence of the power of the Mero- 
vingiiuis it was set aside, the niins of the too powerful aristormijuv and 
the needs of many a district of the Empire for national incorporation 
withstocsl it A selection was mode among the membets of the royal 
house. Even powerful Carlovingians did not represent the principle 
of chance divisions eoircaponding to the private ciremmitancts of the 
royal liouse. rharles the Great in the year 806 drew up a scheme 
for the division of his Empire, in case of his deivtli, among his three 
sons then living, I.oijis, Pepin, and Charles; but no further dlvision 
was contempiated. It was intended that only one son—the one whom 
the people elected—should succeed each of these kings of the divided 
monarchy. And then the theocratic idea.*; began to demand a consoli¬ 
dation of political organisation overlooking all individual dynastic claims 
to Bupremaey. I’he ordinance of 813 h the outcome of these tendencies. 
'ITie death of the sons Pepin anrl Charles matk it possible for Ijouis to 
attain the stole monarchy, while Pepin's son Bernard only received Itadv 
as sub-king, ^ But in 813 an ordinance was mode for the Empire which 
continued united, and thus comes before us that tendency to unification 
which attained supremAcv at the veiy- bi^nning of the'reign of lanils 
only as a result of the ideas which were coming to the front under 
Charles. 

Many of the old Germanic ciL^toins are no longer met with under 
Char less the Great, for instance, the use of the ox-wagon oit the occasion 
of the risit to the great Annual Aiwembly, and the elevation on Ihc 
shield, which took place in the Mei-ovingian peiiod when the aucccssion 
wa.'i hmken. (Jn the other liatici, anointing according to Biblical pre¬ 
sent had lieeii introduccrl in the Carlovingian age. Just as Pepin 
in 751 hml received the solemn anointing at the tiands of Boniface and 
ftflerwiud* of Pope Stephen, so it became after wards the rule. With 
the nnointiiig went, under Charles, the coTonation. Before 800 there 
IS nu certain evidt-m* of such a ceremony in the Fnuikish Empire, 
although the MeroviiigiaTis had already used crown-like diadems as 
oniaiiientii. After 800 it established itself, and not only emperors, but 
kings too, were crowned. Originallv not ncccsitarily an act to be 
perfumied by (,‘cclesiasticg, like the auointing, it was soon combined 
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with the nnoiiitiiig Mifl in Kmneirtj wlwire first a fiacefl ccrcmpuid 

wite de^'elppedt it becaiiiP from thp timt pf Ciuirlai thte Bald an integm] 
element of the cprpmpnVj wKerttns in the I'kstem Kingdom^ where then? 
i^ mt evidence of a eoronutipii either in llie oast* of l-oujs the Geminn, 
or of hit* sons and Amujf^ it liid npt pcrlmpH become permfuiently the 
custom till after 900, As svndiob of nipnarehical rule we find in 
Ailditiuii sceptre and throne^ which we may Huppone to have first come 
inlti use ill the Carloviiigiaii tiiiie^ together with the lance, ftttesttedi as a 
royal syuiliol on the ring of Childeric^ and the stoif, distingniahed at 
any rate in kler tinie^i from sceptre and lonce^ 

In the symWl^ and in the Molemnit}^ of the elevation^ the change in 
the royal power is iifeveidei The spiritual dement waa placed in the 
foregmund, its divine origin etiiphosised, and the prieHthood piaved a 
niUrig part. The pcninnality of the tiionardiy stands forth quite distinct 
from the popidaeo^ The royal title ia but aim pie,, originally a coiitinua-^ 
tiiin of that of the Merovingians^ theWj^ independently but fitim the very 
beginning, with the signifk^iiit nilditioii ‘‘by the grace of Gi)d *—a 
custom afterwards atlopted md merely in the Empire of the Franks 
but in the whole of tlie \Vcst, The imperijil title htiu c^icvedingly 
cirruinKtantliU: “■ Most noble Augustus, crowned uf Gtxl, great and 
pence-bringing Htii[)cror, who rules the itonniti Empire and who, by 
Uic grace of God, in King of the Franks and of the LoinljAnls.'* SuiKr- 
nliuiidiint nre the cpithetsi of virtue and exdtatioii which Cliories applied 
to himself niul with which he was snlnttitl. Court ceremuuial hiKKine 
the ciiatoii). ami Uyznntinc iiitiueiires served as the model. Whoever 
approitchefl the Emperor for any official purpose was rGi(uired to pro¬ 
strate hinuielf to the ground and kis» the knee and foot of majesty. 
But oil that was a veneer of foreign and externa) splendour. Under¬ 
neath is clearly viidhle the tnie Gertiianic ciiamctcr in the ooriception 
and ACCOiupliskoiGnt of national undertakings. The king was gumdian 
of justitic and pence. All stood beneath his protection. 'ITie king's jkucu 
was the general peace of Uie State, the king's protection covered every 
nieiiiber of the Statu. But together with the general protection whieji 
ensured peace for everyone, went a special king's protection whitli was 
bestowed on individnaK placing the object of it in cIoHur ntlatioEi to 
the king and decreeing severer punlihnient for every injury to hU 
person. 

The subject was bound to unconditional obedience to the king. An 
oath of allt^atioc was exacted, a custom not of Uoman hut of ?den>- 
vingian origin, which liail fallen into disuse, and was re-introtluced by 
(.'harics the Great. Gbedicucc was, however, eloitucd from every subject 
without oath, and disrogartl of Uic king’s comniand was' acverely 
punished. 

'I’he kii^ hud the power to issue couTtive urdiuauecs and injunctions, 
he had the power to command, he had the power of the ban. ITiLh royal 
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pf the ban h not to be derived frotn uny spDcioJ priestlj or knightly 
prerogative* hot is to be siniply regarded ns a natural adjtiiidt of the 
supreme ponition. It lies in the very nature of kingyhip to isssue coercive 
comiriuiid!), 

Oliedipnce on the part of the subject Bowed from the ordinary obliga¬ 
tions of allegiance. Disobedience was disloyalty. Just as disloyalty was 
diftcrenlly punished according to the enonnlty of tbeofleuoe, even with 
banisihmeiit, confiscation, or death, RO, in the same way* disobedience 
wan diflerenlly punished, fixed puni-diments being appointed bv law for 
definite ofFeijees^ or else the sentenee waw referred to the monarch's 
arbitral^’ power of punishing. The power of the ban possessed by the 
Frankish kings was not simply the power to order or to forbid under 
tbieat of the old fine of sixty shillings. It was on the eontrarv much 
furllier renrbing^ It demaiidefl obedience on the ground of allegiance, 
on the ground qf the legal principle that the puiuAhnient for disloyalty, 
whatever it bei should light on tJie disobedient, and that^in po far as 
apeeial punishments were not already decreed by law—tlic disobedient 
might suffer any punishment from the King's Court up to complete 
outlawry. 

If the e<|uivalent fine of sixty shillings was indicated by the king^s 
ban,^ that is not to be so understood to mean ihjit di.*«rugivrd of the 
royal authority was punished by a fine limited to sixty shillings, or tliat 
the king could only punsue any who disregarded the royal command 
with infiiction of these definite fines. The fact is rather to be explained 
in anuther niJinner. In the seventh century* and first in the LeJ^ 
Rijjuiirmy a fine of sixty shilJlugE was fixed by law for definite case? of 
disobedience to comtniuids issued by authority* not necessarily by the 
royal autliority. 'Fins fine* a moderate puniahinent for disobedience* 
was further extended in Carlovingian timea. 'I’hc many-sided care of 
tile Stale for the sochJ life, the growing need for the exaction of 
punislimeiit by the State more freijuently than hitherto, tended to the 
infiiction of the sixty dulling bant"* the usual moderate punjshiuenl: 
for disobvtiience* and in such ii way that a trespass was iegallr explained 
as tnui^igrtAHiou of the king’n cominJind. So arase the dificrent cases of 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. ITiey originAled in the sixty 
shilling fine of Uipinirian Folklaw wfiich inflicted Ihii^ fine on disregard 
of HEiminons to the royal service, but their signifiefttion became very 
different. In the seventh eeiitury the sixty shilling punishment was 
infiicied when a definite nrdiiiiuice was disrcf^arded, but under ('horles 
the Great if a definite tmn^grcision was defined by law as contempt 
of the king's i^oiiiiuand. Hence many instances of “ban” under the 
Carluvingifkjus Imve nothing to di* with disobedience to sjjceiftc royal 
ordinances, but on the other hand the sixty shilling fine—the king's 
ban—was not infiicted at all in processes against eontemnei?^ of the 
royal eomniand. But above qH it must be clearly understood that the 
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Authority of the Fmnkiah king was never limited in such r w<ty as to 

thfCRtcn the contetniiL’r of hiii ordinance with nothing wome than a fine 

of sixty shilling. 

Amongst tho^ who in the fir?tE place stood beside the monarch 
appear the siiperintendents of the four old court ofiires, the seneschal, 
the^ butler, the morshaU and the chiimberhun, who not only performed 
their official duties in the narrower semte, but could be employed in the 
niDst varied opacities in times both of war and peace, as generals, 
aaibojtsfldors, Judges amongst others. Then the chief doorkeeper (A/iii- 
gwfrr inttiartorH tw), the t] uartermaster (JfrtRruHuiriijjfJ, the chief hu ntsmon, 
and^ loss important officials. Of special iinpurtonce for purely state 

business whs the palsgrave, or rather the palsgraves, for sevend acted 

contemporaneously as deputy-presidents of the palace Judicial Court, 
and of course aiso as ambossailots, generals, and in other similar official 
capacities, 

Besides the judicial Court of the Palace the Chancery wa.s of import' 
once as u court with d^nite jurisdiction, the court for the prepamtion of 
docuincn^ Xlic prcsideiit was no longer the lay referendary of Mero¬ 
vingian times, but an eoclesiftstic, who even in the time of Charles the 
Great appeaiy to have had no official title, Imt who was already of great 
importance and under l^nuis the Pious rose to much greater importance 
slLih Hitliorius, abl»t of St Martin at Toum, Abliot Rado of St VWt, 
Ercanbold, and deremiah, aflcrward# archbishop of Sens, aoted as Chorltst’ 
presidents of Chanceiy. tjiider these, the later cluuieellors, several 
deacons and sub-denconB were employed as clerks and uotarics. They 
were all attached to the royal chapel os court chaplains. Chapel, (aprlla, 
was origiiiolly^the name given to the place where the mppa (cloak) of 
St Martin of lours was prcscrs'od with other trea.sons, and chapiains 
were the goardians of these relics. In a derived sense, the Imdv of 
court eeclcsiaiitics was next designated the cliapcl. At their head stood 
the most influential ccelcslostit; of the court, the }!ntnkrrhi,t of the 
chnpel, the arch-ehaploin, ns the title, at first varying, became established 
under LouU the Pious, 'i-hc illiistrious Abbot Fuimrl of St Denis, who 
hiw) taken so active a part in the elevation of Pepin to the throne, was 
hI-io n«h-chaplain nt the beginning of the reign of Charles the Great, 
To him succectlcd Bishop Aiigiham of Mete and then Archbishop 
Mildibftld of Cologne, w ho were regarded as the chief advisers of the 
Emperor, not merely in ecctesiosticai, but in other, nmtters as w'ell, 

Chancery and chapel were at first only in so far ooiinectcd, that 
many chonteiy officials were also chaplains and that, as we may suppose, 
the chapel sened also at the same time for the archives. !n addition 
the areh-chaplain like other high court officials had an active connexion 
wnth hmint'sa dealt with in documents, and hence not mi frequently 
appears as the one who transmitted to the chancery- tlw order for verifi¬ 
cation. But that implies no organic connexion between chancery and 
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chapeL Such a cunne?tioii vea^ Einknown iiinler Charles the Gccati and 
eqLially so undet Louw the Pious. ThiM connexion^ so important for 
Inter time&r was not tfTected till the time of Ijpuijs the Gcrmiy v when the 
arch-cha|jlAin wab^ placed in charge of tlie chanmy, in 054 tcmporarilvi 
in 060 peiinaiicntly. 

A court cmuiici] did not exist in the time of Ctharlefl. The luonarcb 
i^uniuioued at hia pleasure thtPie alxrtjt him and the noblea who were 
staying at the cniirU but a cimncih properly speakingt did not exist. 
The number of those irho, iti the w'iikr ^ense of the word, were courtiem 
was unusually large. Tliere were staying there the iiumerousi ccelesiiLhtim 
and seholarK, the teachers and pupils of the palace srhoob the one class 
those whom tiie great Euriieror had invited from afar* the other thus* 
who were living iti prepAratiDti for the scnice of Church sind State. 
But there were also tiuineruus knigfits in attcuidancc^ who formed the 
but!V-guard of tlie mDiiareii and w^ere ready to undertake different duties 
within or without tlie court In luldition w^ere the diCcrent vms?ds find 
servants of the courtiensi .some free, sume iiot; AJid also merchants who 
enjoyed the Emperur^s special protect! on» and who had to i^iupply tlie 
needs of the court and its nuiiieruus visitors ^ and moreover the mi- 
venturers, the travellers who were trying their fortune, the crowd of 
beggans in the Middle Ages appared wherever there was active 

V igorous life was devdopeti at Charlea" court, Wc see there mag¬ 
nificence and geniuHs but immorality also. For Charles^ was not partirular 
about the perimns he drew round him. He was hinisdf no models and 
he suffered the greatest licence in thew^ whom he liked and found useful. 
As ** Holy Ein}jeror^ he was addressefi, though his life exhibited little 
huliiiess* He is so addressed hy Alcuin, who also praises the EmperoFs 
beautiful daughter Rotrud as distinguished for her virtues in spite of 
her having Ijome a son to Count Rotlcric of Miduc, though not his wife. 
Charles would nut lie separatetl from his (boghterst he would nut eJlow 
their innrrlagt^ and he w’as tliererure obliged to areept the consefiuences* 
The other daughter Bertha also had two sons hy the pious Abbot 
Angilbert of St Ri{juierK In fact the court of Charles was a rentitr of 
very loi^sc life* It wav otic of the tirst acts of the pious I^^uis to cleanse 
the of its foul eleiTicnb and to iKwue a ^*itrict oniinance to put an 

enil to this dbvoluteness. Strict nevs €>f monds carite^ but the mag- 
niticcnce was gone. Iti truth it was on llie personality of the monarc*h 
that id I depended, I'he patriareluil tendency prwlouiinaUHl* the centml 
olticial world was in eveiy^thing dependent on the varying decisions of 
the monarch himself^ it luid no independent pusition or strength. How 
<^uld the foundation forn lasting absolute iiiouarcby be hud under those 
circumstances ? 

Before the activity of Uie Stale in the piuvinces is considendt it 
iti neettfssary to sthew what material resources were avaiblilc for the 
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iiiiuium:h And in what manner the iridividuaJ power of the people for 
national purpose* was put in reijuisition. Amongst these stand in tlia 
hr»l place the rev'cnties from bJs estates, ^fhe Fni^k^^h king waa tlie 
laigiOkt landowner in the kingduiu. nie ro^r’a! property wax coatinuolly 
increaH-d tlirmigii conKscations, through reversion* to the crown for want 
of heirs, through reclamation of uneultivated territoiy. Though the 
king bf^towed itiuch land oa gift or as Jief, which was thereby witbdruwn 
from hi* own use, wlmt remained wo* sufficiently jniptutanL* 

On the royal doitiidiw also reigned that aelivity which was found on 
all large estates and which had developed in coiinenion with tho cireuui- 
stanctfs of the later Rutiinn £mpire but also from the social and cconouiic 
needs of the Gomian peo|iles. 'ITiere was no system of agriculture on a 
atge scale, (tnly a comparetis'ely small part of the domain wa.s inauagud 
by the lord bimself [terra .tn/ira, Urra iiidomiHWMfo). ITie greater part 
was occupied by defjendents, who oiltivated for themselves and might 
work, at any rate in |jnrt, on their own account, and were only bound 
to et-rlain payments and services {rnmtffi tiervik*, litil&t, i»se»uiles\ 
Cliarh-s eoiLitituted the manugc-ment of his estates a Jefmite orgauisa- 
tioii, which served as a tiiudel for the great liuiilowtiors of later ages. 
As heads of tlic diticrent farms held by socage, which served as iuler- 
inediari^ Iwtweeii tlw Iwid which was cultivated independently aud the 
an held under conditions of service and iiioncy t>ayment, appeared 
sundry seveml of the siiiail farms with their district were 

but of a higher rank were the 
f le farimt, the maiiEigvoieiit of which was entrusted toa ;i«/ivr, or as he 
was goii^ljy’^lUtid later, a oiffioj#. A system of lower and chief farms 
was m^e, Ihe surplus products were collected on the chief farms in 
Otter to be brought, according to dcKnite regulations, to the king's 
fariii, or on the other hand, to 1* eiUier stored or sold. 

• hut in the veiy first years of hi# reign Clntrles issued 

tor his domains tlie ftimm# ordinance, the CapiUiUm dc rif/w, in which 
roinplete direction* were^ given for all cireumstance* on the farms, for 
e 1 ^ prmluce, for book-keeping and accouriLs, 

anu in whidi Iht. inonareh's active enre^ even fur subordinate matter# of 
%n-icitltura.l a-ork, is so diarecteristicnlly shewn. A numlicr of olfidal# 
be iiKtot didcnrtit kinds for the cultivation of the royal lands, the 
both fret: and not free, come liefore us; tlreicmioretand 

tlie higher officials, the Such 

were the for^tere die supenntendwits of the stores (ee/ierarii), Qie 
o eraccra of tire stud^^, the jHt/idritrii, and in addition the many 
artists, the goldsmiths, the blacksmiths, the st.iK-makere, airlwrighte, 
ete., for who«. p^nre in the districL, the /adicr. wS- to 

drel organisation under 

«Hir own nmstere, lowartis the end of hi* reign Cliarle, comnikd 

nip ete register of the jSnri, a general inventory of die crown l^d*. 
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ITiis wiiH An impo-rtotit work, and frit^^cnts of the pArticnlAi^ which tt 
gavi: ha™ come clown to us. 

nif revcnuci^ Accruing from the nuumgcincnt of these cstAtcs ccrtAinty 
forniis] the most in)|iortAiit materinl foundation of the roynl power. Hut 
niAhv others were added to these*. The king was lord over aI 1 land that 
WAS not Already in private possession. Out of thifi principle^ derived 
fi«in Roman law, not out of an aasimted prerogntive of the Fmnkish 
king, arose a multitude of privileges which were also of substantial 
advantage to the royal power. The monarch first exercised authority over 
hit^* districts jto far a*> they were not settled, next he kid claim to that 
which WAS not regarded as appendage to the land itself—^animals, rivers, 
the hidden treasures of the soil whicli were not agricultural products. 
Although these privileges were not developed into definite rights—^to 
rnuuiitain, salt, and hunting rights—till the age after Charles, vet the 
beginnings of financial profit are to be found in hia day. 

By no means inconsiderable were the rDV'Al revenues derived from 
present^! from foreignem, from the tribute of subjects, and from plunder 
taken in w'ar. T'h rough tio war, says the Iiistoriaii Kinhard, were so 
grcjil riches acquired tlirough the subjration of the Avani. A good 
part of the immense treasures, it is certain, fell to the king himself. 
Moreover, the amount of fines must Suive kivn considerable, anil the 
count ha<] by law to transmit two-lhirds of these receipts to the kings 
court ’llio unttsiial frequency of the punishment of llie king's Ijati, die 
sixty shilling fine, was owing to the wish to increase the royal revenure. 
A general money lax, however, was not levied from the Mubjeek. 'Hie 
Roman system of taxes, which the Franks found in Gaul, fell more and 
more into disuse, ftnd even Charlea did not tiy to extend it. The 
offering of pfls on Uic occaainu of the great amiual as.semh1y, a custom 
connected with old Gemtunie practlccii, w as, it U true, maintained, but it 
did not lead to the development of a tax in the proper sense. It onlv 
paved the way for definite inqxiais where—os in the ca.™ of the 
monaHtcries—a closer relation of dependence was created, exceeding 
s-iin{)Ie .subjection to the Stete. TJje king's tribute also, which is more 
frequently thought of as a due payable by individual freemen, is not to 
be regarded os a proper tax, and in particular not as a general i^MUaonal 
tax. It aeetns rather to have arisen from a special payment for pro- 
Ux'tioi}, and in any case it was rendered by many chtssL'a of the [mpuk- 
tion, On the ground of special, not gciienil, circunutiuices of depcmlcficc. 

Tlie subjects are swn umler obligatiniLs not to pay taxes but to 
render servic^ This is a characteristic clement in the national life of 
that Tlio Slate ciemandial much, ven* much from the resources 

of the individual, in the form not of a tax but of peiMnial serv-ice. 
'n»ese seiwices H'ert* extraordinarily variotis. In a certain seh»e they 
were utiliniitcd. In the ordinances of Charles reference is made to 
custom, and the officials are strictly enjoined not to demand oervicisi 
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bej*oiid that; but this orJy lo afford protectioti agniniit arbitrarj' 
atts oti the piirt of the offieials and n^irtsl their making use of obliga¬ 
tions to service for their own purposes. This serrice (iftrm^iaw) 
ciiibmeed oblig^itioiis of the moyt different kinds—the boanlingj lodging, 
and forwarding of those travelling or working on state business^ the 
acceptance of duties us envoys, and also co-operation in work^ Jmd 
buildings in the public interest^ fortificatioi^i!, dikes, bridges, and tlie like. 
Definite limitations of this obligatory service were not draan. Varying 
custom fanned the standard and was often the only tiestrictian on the 
power of the provincial officials who C3iacted it. But two obligutioiifi of 
the most geneml kind may be regarded a» the mo^ important and 
probably also as the mos^t oppressive^—ndlitary and Judicial service. 

In the time of Charlcsj when warlike undertakings were fte<|uent, 
tnilitary' eervice must have seemed a heavy burden. It is true that 
spiHMal military regulations are found. In theui^ mention Ls made of 
tlum: to whom crown endowrnents were given* who were hound to 
Hervire in xvut as lioniemeu, who dwelt scattered over the land and wdio 
were always at the dispos4il of the central authority ; and in addition we 
find lroop«:ni, the niouatetl vm'yil.s* on whom royal lands weire bestowcfd, 
and wiio were bound to swerve as mounted uiessengiers and in the army% 
Hut the great maas of freemen remained liable to military serviced ^fhe 
orgaiiisatioji of the army even in the time of Charles was doubtless 
the s|>ecia] care of the upper dasnes, for the supply of the iietHrfVsaiy 
material of weit was entrusted to the nobles capsible of fumL^hing it* and 
iliOffiC Iwund to senicc nlready u>*eil to av^inbk under the leadership 
of their owTi lordEL But nevertheless ll^e principle was maintained 
tiial military sendee is a national dnty of tlie fbjemaii. The service 
wns uquiil for all in spite of the utterly different ponitions of those 
liable. All were obliged to equip ajid keep themselves. IVben the call 
to arniS;, the banttHh in was nii.s 4 .d, ail frecinen were obliged to 

iilwjy under the leadership of their lord or the oountn Tlie negligent 
were liable to the severe punitihment fur disTCgiLrd of the royEiJ coiuinand, 
the iiixty shilling fine, while anyotio who left the army without leave 
was guilty of hfnjrliz and loht hjHi life n traitor. 

It waa m the king's (mwer to allow modifications in particular ca^.trK, 
i]i the .Merovingian porii>d. T(ic result of the extension of the Empire 
waa that only |mrlifd kviw were luaile. Tlie king muld therefore take 
into consideration the needs of differimt dkfricls, nod could spare mniiy 
classes. The Cjn'lovin^am^ still more tluMi the Metovingiansp (Imrles in 
pnrtietdar, sought to lighten the handi^hips of nnivcrsal militarv sendw. 
Tlicise iitt^mpb were attached to older measures, hut v^t tliey proceeded 

1 Few uD* hiild the npiiuoii of XFillt ( rrr/iiJu>un^i^AJcArif, iv. pp, ^ ft.) 
liiAt Ih* of \mi4 ™ <nt a cuudition of mlJitaty scrrleo la 

mitl Curlovin^iAn tiaiw, oikil thut iha ]Avr* of CKiirlas which 
tills ptiiiclpJc are to bo repanid^ am ao inao^'aUoiu 
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from new principle?^. At any rate Charles* ijssiicd no ah^^olutc Offlitiance^ 
no law which to fiirniiili s new bajiiii of isen''it!e^ As in all spheres of 
social life, heni too Chartes eontctitcd himself with measures to metit 
particular cases, with ordinances ariisiiig frtjui the needs of the tnoment> 
and only valid fur certain distnebs* His refonn of the army took shape 
through niaiiv single mles^ But yet it proceeds from the itnifonu 
principle that liability to militant'’service is to t« im^urc^ by the 
circumstances of the one liafale. The piiuciplc of ei^iial liability of all 
freemen, dating liack to the old GeriUHii tiincai was origiuEilly foutided 
on the assumption of the fairly equal economic position of the free 
Germans. Tins assumption hatl long been set aside through the forma¬ 
tion of private property and through the immense difference in the 
possessions of individuals^ but the principle of universal equal liability 
ti> military service had remKTncd+ Charles now sought to co-ordinate 
this duty to the altered eitcusnstimccs^ This was the new and significant 
ptuiit in hi« regulatloriR. Those liabla to servo were formally dassetl 
according to their meansT a minimum of pro^rty being fixed for fill] 
linbilitw But, as may easily be undenito€>d, in the Ea.^t> only po^HCs- 
sioniii in land were taken into accoimtt while in the niorc advanced 
Wej^t, morable goods were oLm reckoned. A capitulary issued in 807 
for the south Frankish district assumes three hides os the mttiimuin for 
full personal seoMce, and allows the less wealthy to supply one man for 
cverv three hides, but requires contributions for the cquipnient and 
iiiairiteiinjice of A warrior even from the possessors of only miHahle 
chattels. In the ca^iC of the Smdils another tapitnlaty fixed the 
fitandaitl for funiwshing a warrior at six hides when a militaify under- 
taking in Spain or again.-rt the Avars was in quei^tion ^ at three hides 
when the campaign w^as directed ogEiinfit Bohemia; hut makes no 
minimum when the army is to march agaitiHt the Sorbps. In a furtJiet 
law, of perhaps general validity, five hides are taken a'l tlie unit for 
computation of liability. These one all biisei?, varying in detail, but 
all proceeding from a uniforni principle. And tlicse principlts hfei a 
lasting effect which influenced military orgniiijiation of tsuccceditig age^ 
outside the limibiof the Frankish Kuipire* Other judicial refoirns tended 
to the relief of the i^mall man from a heavy and oppres-rive slate duty. 

The judicial official, especially the count, summoned the freeman of 
his Gftu^ or dii^tricti to judicial nsseniblies. Hio giving of judgment 
iinivcnsally tlvc business of the people, ^Micre too frequently u^d, this 
summoning of the people to gcucml assemblies pressed very heavily on 
those In more straitened circumstances. 

Charles was tlie first king who protected the small freeman against 
too frequent calls. In dilihrent onlinaucefl, he directed that the |ienpk 
should be summoned to judicial assemblies only two or three limes in 
the year, and that at other nssctiiblies, iiieeting iu case of iwed, ouly 
those interested in the case were to appear* And in olli districts of 
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thfl Tjinpire, and indeed beyond it, these nteaRure^ led to an institution 
that Ifts^l for centorien—the unbidden or genuine “ 'tilings ” the gtencral 
oasembl ioit, uttunlly held thttH: times a veiir, of nil those liithle to serve, 
which HtiHMl in eontrAst to the bidden ‘^Things,'’ the judici&l assemblies, 
which (iwurjwi more frequently and doubtless owordiiig to need, 

This arrangement of three general assemblies a year for judicial 
purposes was probably directly connected with the' introduction by 
CIuitIcs of the oflice of judge. In the lilerosinginn period it was 
already the custom to choose a select number out of the whole body, 
who had to propose a verdict, the Hachinbur^ who preaumahlv were 
appiiited for each case. In connexion with this institution Charles 
crcii^ in the first year of his reign the office of judges (^ra&ini). Flhs 
olHcittls appointed froin among the prominent men in the eoiuity a 
somewhat UiTge number, who were olficially respotmble to the king, 
wid acted os aissistants to the count or one of tlie Judges subtirtlinate to 

king, and on them restwl in the hist place tiie duty of phuiouticing 
judgment. Although there was not the least intention of excluding the 
purely popular elenicnt from the judicial ay'stem, yot through the iiewlv 
created oilice and its judicial work the possibility was opened of dis¬ 
pensing with further participation of the people in all judicial oascmbliei, 
so lliat ]Kipular gatherings should only be summoned three timc« a year, 
and yet the wlministmtion of justice not be neglected. 

Charles important reform of the judicial svwtcin certainly proceeded 
from the same intention a.s is to be ohsened" in tlie militaiy refoims 
and indeed generally in C'horles' lallours—prutectioi) for the weak and 
oppresscii. Not^ tliat the monarch sought to hinder tlie great process 
which wns^ bringing the small rreemau more and more into dependence 
Upon a private noble oiid which in conscfpience of economic and .soda] 
coiidilions was i^ucing the cla.ss of sucli freemen. But tlie.se measures 
manifest a considerable Iinsis of social and political principle, like those 
of eveiyf executive which considers in a wide wtise the w'ell-being of the 

CltllWIlS. 

Ht'fortf we examine tnorc luinutcly the nctiyitics and organ of the 
State, we must consider tiie question whether the royal authority was 
riependent on the co-operation of the people or «rLain claiiaert of the 
people, ftiifl if NO, in what manner. 

As a FiTUikish king, Charles was monarch in the tnit .sense of the 
word, but lie held meclin^p with people and nobles. Does that then 
denote a constitutional limitation of tlio royal powem? 

^ newunt is given of national gathering by Hinonar of Rheims, 
in bis work, /> PahUi^ he wlshetl to ilmw a picture of the happy 

conditiorm at the court of Charles the Great for the vouthfnl W^t 
Frankish king Carlo man, the grandson of Charles tilt- lidd, and besides 
the otvount^ of men of the older generation, he ijstd n Ijook by Addharcl, 
abbot of Corvey, on the Oftler of the f.:ent«a Government of Charles 
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It VHAA the ctifltom, so h<! rdatos^ for nAtional gatherinj^ to be held not 
ofloner than twice a year—once to orrfmgt iiifairs of the tlinpiie for the 
cuTient year, the other tirue for prthminitry'delibcKitiQnii for the following 
year. In the tirst all temporal anJ spirituiil nobler took part, but in the 
other only the higher noblen and selected councillori, Hiociiifir s account 
in HO far finds cooffnnation in contemporary neeordst iliat author^ and 
docuoienta of tile end of the eighth and the heginiiing of the ninth 
century npeak on the one hand of general tmtioirnl gatherings (canveniu^ 
generakA^ pt(u:Ha gtnmtlin) and on the other of gathering's simply. The 
latter are assemblies of the nobler of the whole Empire or luirtkulnr 
distric^, but the former are assemblies of the people under arms, military 
giilherijigs, the great general annual meetings^ connected witli the old 
Frankish Marchfidd. 

llic Marchtield originated in the Frankish tribal gatherings. It sur- 
viverl all changes of constitution in the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
mairiUining itself at any rate in the Germanic East of the Frankish 
Empire, jt awoke to new life under the Carloriiigian mayors of the 
pft]at‘e> 

Pepin postponed the annual assembly of the anuy to the Ist of 'Slny 
for militajy and economic masons, making it a Camptis instead 

of a Coai/aij Martim. Charles, however, did not keep to May, hut 
according to need often chose a later date. C Jf course the great annua] 
gathering laid long ceoaed to 1>e a gathering of all the warriors of the 
whole Empire. It was a gathering of the levy of the particular time 
and of the aristocracy. From the Mayfield Uie onny often uiarLliud 
immediately to war, but a Mayfield might be held without any nuUtaiy^ 
expedition following, for at the Ataytield busincAs of all kinds was to 
be discu^<L “Let the Mayfield be sumrnoned^’^ m it runs on one 
occasion, “to treat of the safety of the Fatherlimd and the welLbeing 
of the Franks.'* But the assembled people were only there to expresa 
wUihes, to bring forw'urd grievances, and to receive decisions. Only the 
nobler deli berated with the niunareh. fn truth, the great annual 
assembly was not the organ of a constitutional parlidpdition of the 
people themselves. The participation of the people wiis but a tiction. 

Important business was to be performed by king and empire, by 
king and people in comnion. 'l^his, since the rise of the Carlooiigijin 
dynasty, Imd been a fortnal principle, and still was so under Charlts 
the Great. But in what inanrier the people were colled to co-operate, 
who constituted or represented the people, was not laid down. If we 
may suppm.^ that in the first days of Carlovingion rule the ilareliJield 
or Mayfield w^as regarded as I he organ of popular partidpation, and that 
thus a broad popular foundation waa desired for tiie most important 
decision^ of tlie Eiiipire, yet in course of time tliat bccjune less and less 
tlie case^ and, at first perhaps tHeasiunaUy, but later on generallvi it was 
n^lected* 
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I Jiw' of Sue€€Siion of Tfi8 and the elevation of Carlointui jiiiiJ 
(.'Imrled to the tht^ue took plm’e At small gatherings: of nobles, arid iso 
did Charles^ prockmation as succes^r of his bTOther in 771 and the 
impiiant seltleiueiit of the Empire in 806- Even important nets of 
legidation wt-re not taken in hand at the great anniml gntheringsi, but 
at Ei^*niblie» of nobleis, for instance the decrees of the Cupiluiare 
lltri^ttdlirrijtc of 779^ and the incisive rules of the Sason Ij^yr of 797^ 
and perhaps ako the comprehensive legislative measures of 802. It was 
therefore no innovation T*hen under l-ouis the Finns important laws in 
the year 81(1^ and the cxieruiivc legklation of the year 819, were 
deluited, not at general assemblies of the Empire, but at small meetings 
of nobles^ Without doubt there ^aa no longer any tnie participation 
by the people. Even if it was custoiiiary under Charles alw> to hold a 
general nasembly every year and there to dis^'uss all important affairs of 
the Empire, especially questions of legislations ytt the monareh was 
perfecUv free to deal with even the most in^portant qiiestiopft at only a 
s mill I meeting of nobles, 

tf we keep these foeta in view, we ntU 2 >t as^k to what purpose was the 
clumsy institution of the 3playfield? Now that the rcqtiirezdcnt of the 
con slit Litioii that the people should meet lunundly to co-opemte with 
the ceiitnd govemment wa* enfeebled, and was now reganled as satkfied 
if the monarch consulted a considerable number of nobles and look their 
iidvicci the sole jnstifitution for the prpetuation of the Mayfield lay in 
military niatteni; to Assemble the army and prepare for a eampaign^ 
Fur this raa.son, too, Oiarlcs cho^ different dates for holding the May^ 
fields holding it amongst other times in the autumn, just as millto^ 
needs nequirwL 'Fhe advantage of holding an animal review of the 
aviiikhlc forces could not outtudaiice the heavy sacrifice imposed upon 
the small man. Even tlic one very important pui-pose of affording all 
classes of the populatiun the oppoikunity of a personjil conne7t;ion with 
the centre of guvertimcnt^ vrnA uo longer of great weight. Owing to 
the great extension of the Empire it was no longer po!%ihle, and it was 
besides sHtisIled by the Institution of the kitig"^ envoys (mjjtsi dotmaki)* 
Thus in the ninth century in times of [Mnicc the lUipurtajit reasons for 
the ns^mbling of the people in arma wen* lacking. In other words, the 
Mayfield lost its justification from the moment that war was no longer 
n regular expression of the life of liic State. The Mayfield nece^jarilv 
dLsappenred w hen the great regular militaiy expedi Lions ceased. ^Yhh 
w os already the aise in the latter years of the reign of Charles the Great 
and under Louis the l^ious. There still occLirs for a time the c'ontraFt of 
plfuiiii gtnfraiia and plmrlia m the old scnsCi tliat in in the ^n.ve that 
by the one was meant the assembly of the people equipped for war, and 
by the other llie meetings of the nobler. But even in the latter jkvrt of 


1 Cf. the proof m SetU^, Voik^^ ujsJ pp, Osa ff. 
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ttie rdgn of Chiirlcs the fprmei* no longef took place antiually, and tn6tC4id 
of the people, only the nobles ^ere aummoiied. 

The transition from the old assembly of the army to the meetings 
of the noble# was Cftsily and smoothly accomplished in the following 
manner. The spiritiial and temponil nobles who acted at the Mayfields 
as the representatives of the jjcople were responsible for the carrji'ing 
ont nf the royal summons to the great annual gatherings. To them 
the command was issued to appear folly equipped—Aewiifiicr. That 
implied llie mobilisation of the forces as well as the call to tlie great 
annual assembly. Inasmuch as the command to the nnhlea now was to 
appear in the royal presiuice not kostU'dtr but i.a not with 

the jwople under onus but with a siniple escort, the change required 
hy cirtiimstaiicc# was brought about. The great annual gatherings 
which in earlier times liad been gatherings of the imtion under arm# 
{Marehficld, Mayfield), iHaaimc general meetings of nobles. There still 
existed a difference between the general and the little assembly, hut it 
meant bv this time a distinction between general and special meetings 
of nobles. And Hincmar, who lived two gencratious hitcr titan Charles, 
knew, as may cosily he understood, only national gatheringa of an 
aristocratic character. He onderstood the difference between the great 
and tlie little assemhly in the sense of his own time, namely as hetw'een 
two kinds of nicctii^ of nobles. If he llten attributes only pre¬ 
liminary deliberations to the smaller gatherings, the composition of 
which was, as a matter of fact, dependent on the will of tlie monart^, 
and mictibes real decisions only to the general meeting of nobles, this 
arisea from his aristocratic conreption of the constitution and from his 
desire to assign to the aristocracy the position of a second independent 
power beside the monarch. But the age of Charles the Great knew 
nothing of this. 

Thus the genuinely Germanic participation of the people in the 
govenuncot of the State appears strongly repressed under Charles 
the Great, In the Merovingian periotl it already seemed occasionally 
quite subdued, while with the rise of the Gcrmimic dynasty of the 
Carlovingians it made a vigorous struggle to the front again, hut it 
vm really checked by the great personality of Charles and at the same 
time bv the advance of the theocratic dement in the monarchical 
authority. Charles the Great did not bind himself to iisk the assent 
of a national assembly of definite otganisation, but transacted the mewt 
important state buainesa only at small gatherings of nobles, and tliu# 
made any risible limitation of bis inoiiarchical power hy people or 
ariEtoeracy illusory, and reduced die participation of the people ms a 
matter of fact to'a consultation of those classe# of the people whuise 
eo-opetation seemed to him desirable according to the occasion. At one 
lime he laid the matter before the great annual gathering, at ano^cr 
before a small meeting of nobles, at anotlicr before the representatives 
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of the tribe conctn^ed in tho ntw laws. Rut in spite of this* there 
rennain^ the peculiar fact that reference is always made to participAiion 
by the subjects and that it was dearly regarclefl as iiecessaj:3i'. Hhm we 
can say tliat the idea of participation! by the people wus not fully over¬ 
come even bv the violent effort of the nionafchy uoder Cliarlcs the (ircat. 
It was greatly hindcrodf but it lived on to attain iiew‘ force in favourable 
circuiiLstattcc^ 

a Nimilar relation of king iiitd people to be observed in connexion 
w'ith the foTomtinri of and with legislatioji ? 

Iji.w is fanned by custom aud legislation. For a long tin>e the 
ff^rmation of Ijiw through custom preponderated anmng the GemiAnie 
[leoplcs. llmugh irnmy a precept h^ been given in old timess 'md 
miuiy II sage lud acted as lawgiver, the systematic development of Ijiw 
through legidation belongs to at later stage of civilisation^ to the time 
when the Ggrmauic races had come under the InHuenee of the superior 
Homan civilisation. From the fifth century the Germanic peoples in 
the inaas, the Weat Goths^ the Franks^ the BurgundianSp the Aleman hi, 
the l)aivnjiajia» the Frisians^, the SnJCons, attained step by step to a 
written form of their as they canie into immediate contact with 

Roman civilisation. These great systematic codices, called the ** Folk- 
righLs,’^ intended for the most jiart only to formulate the Right 
already e^tisting among the people^ but naturally they frequently 
luivmiceil consciously or uncansciously to new statutes. And then 
in the Fnmki&h kiiigdonis, fram the sixUi century on wank, appended 
to the Folkright, came speetoi lawsp royal regulations which supple¬ 
mented or modified the outlines of the Fplkiight, or dealt with new 
spherf?^ of law. From the eighth decaule of the ninth century these 
spfcial edicts of the kings^ on aceount of their divisions into Hninller 
•icetioas (capiiu/uh eidlcd CapitulHJ:its,an eseprt^ion which has l>een 
generally adopted by modem histurkos. Folkright and Capitultiries 
are the two great soum'A of the Frankish period winch afford informa- 
tturi regarding tJie law^ of corporate life on all sides. They are the 
r&siilt of those new deinnntk of a laortf deBiutc coiqmtatc life with 
coin mop ainiSp demmids whjcb w ere already arising in the older Jtero- 
vingian peiioil and reached the summit of their dcvdopmeiit and tlieir 
fullest satisfartiou llmuigh Charles the Greats 

In tlioyear OTiS—soinlate the Laiirf^hamrnjitr.f —Rie Emperor 

(lijirle.^ sniiiinonecl the <hikes, counts, and tlie lesi of the people with 
the le^j^lators, recited and amended the differetit Eolkiighta and cruised 
them when ho amended to be written down, and knuefl the rule that the 
judges should judge only according to the written [jiw, *ihh ui-coiint, 
irced from its exaggcmtioiis, ngroes with the report of the historian 
Einhaitlt ** ^\^icn Charles the Great, after accepting the imperial dignity, 
oljflcrved that there were many defects in the laws of the people and that 
the Franks have two Laws differing from each other io many points. 
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he intended supplying what wiw latking, hamnonijtipg what wa.i «Jn- 
tradklorj’, im proving what was biid and useless. But of nil this he only 
camed through the addition to the law* of some chapters^ and even 
these uicompletc. The fftill unwritten X^aws of nil the peoples who 
were Buhjeot to his rule^ he caused to be written down " 'The trans¬ 
mission of the Jaws cutirely caiihrms the accuracy of these accounts. 
Numerous luauuscripts of the Salic and Uipunriou Folkrights testify 
in the Cariovinginn period, and apparently at Charles the Great’s 
instigation, steps were taken towards re-writing the old laws, but ouly 
verbal improvements were intended, not the removal of elnuscs that had 
long ceased to be effective. We know further that Charles caused 
hitlierto^ unwritten Laws to he written down—perhaps portions of 
Uifi Frisian Folkright, certainly Ihoae of Uie Snsou.s, Thuringiaiis, and 
the Chamavi. The Afiscmbly of Aachen of 803 must he regarded as 
the sffine of these Ii^siative eflbrts. Hither were summoned those 
familiar with the I-aws of the diflcreiit tribes in ondcr to procure tile 
material. 

Hut the great Emperor’s lOmprEhcnsivc scheme of reform reiiiaine<] 
unaecomplished, and it was necessary to issue numerous regidatioiis on 
particulM' points to oorreet JUid to suppietnent the old copies in order to 
satisfy the necil for a devclnjiiuent of the Law. It vuvs through the 
Capitularies tliat this was acconiplished. They hod long been known in 
the kingdom of the Franks, but under Charles the Great they attained 
the vast ejitcnt to which the renioiiiii that liave come down to us 
tcatify. 

Year by year prescripts of cveiy> possible kind were iiHued, deerees 
which ckinied validity either in the whole kingdom or in single dLdricts, 
rules of a general or special chartteter, expltuiatioiis of existing regula¬ 
tions of these Laws, supplcrneuts to correct conspicuous defidendcs in 
previous laws, and in addition directions for the state oflidals in tiieir 
government 

Are we to eeparatc these lawn and urdinanteM into two groups, 
according to iht ditt'ercTJce of the authorities, Hunmioned conformably 
to the con^tution unil ooncertKid in their origin, and according to tlic 
diiferenctt in their contents and the period of their validity ? .Art we 
to ofiposc Folkright to the King's l.aw.? 

In thc^ period before the founding of the Fninkish Empire the 
different Germiui tnbc!^ bad dL-vtlopotl their Iakw nuiiTilj fwrtordinjr 
lo custom and popularity. To do ko a imtter for the praple. 
Hut when the nile of the Mcrovingiftn fefjigs had extended ovur the 
different Genuanic tribe^ this purely popular uiediod begtm to lie 
diMu^^ and^ itnother to be fullowed as weJL Altliough their own 
hereditary right was to remain to the members of the diflmnt tribis 
and what is called the Principle of Peraonality was recognised, yet ii 
great change in the tribal Law was uiiavoidablcj. due to the J^nipire 

a MED. It. VpL, iL Ca. X3U 
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i^d to the rojfil p(>w4ir reproaentiug the F!T» pm*. For thu I'^nipire l^d 
clriiiii to tlie supreme power of iniikmg lnws quite generally and titi-con- 
djtiuiialJ>% It of course reguluted llie llight of the people chieHy in 
refei^edce to the authorily of tlie Empire^ but it by qo means reiiouiioed 
inllucnce on the lnws of the niemben^ of tlie tribe aniongsi: themuelves, 
on pemil} Jegoh and private Law. .\fjd so on the one hiuid Ettajid» 
tlie liight of tlic tribe which still eoutinued to be developed in the 
local euurLs — the Folkright^ while on tlw? otlier hand are the laws 
Lulled by the iruperiat authority which in a special way supplement the 
Folkrighl and develop or often contradict it. I'hese are the King's 
issuing directly from the king^ the encator and upholder of the 
Empire. In fact two pow'erH take pail in the formation of the LiW” 
king uni! people. For the liistorical undersiaiiiling of social inhiitutioiis^ 
it is of interest to seek their dlirerent origins^ and m ihe case of many 
laws it of iinportance to detenuine whether they issued from the 
judirial ^x^nsciousue^ of the people themselves w-boifi they concerned or 
whether they were dictated by the royal authority. In a certain sense 
Ujc working nf two diflenent forces in the formation of the Law- is righUy 
refoguised in the aHsertion of a legal dualism^ in the contrast of Folk* 
right and Ki ng^s Faw^. 

ilut only in a ccrtiiiii sense. Any dee^ier systematic distinction h 
erroneous^ Erroneous is the assumption that according to the coiLstitu- 
tion the king could exercise no influence on the Right of the tribes united 
in the Kmpire, and that only in virtue uf his Bonright, that is, his 
jMjwer of command, essentially oontrary to kw, did he tietree new laws^ 
which as King*s Right entered into rivalry and competition wutb the 
Folkright^ It is erroneous to assume that Folknght is to be understood 
merely fis Customary Hight and tlie King's Right ns Right of legislation. 
ErrodcH^us are all further tiieories ulmut the coiLsUtution founded on 
tliJ« idea, Not by virtue of a power of cuerrioia but by virtue of the 
[jower of making laws inherent in the monaivhy did the king iiiHueiiee 
tlie development of Law ; not only through law^s but also through his 
oKiciais, oil txrcasion of delivery of judgments did he bring into use new 
aims of the King's Ijiw, ITie opinion must be rejected that in the 
Frankish period, afterwards as Ijefore, the people continued to develop 
their Right by themselves and for theuisdves according to custotri^ wdiile 
the king on tlic coutmry issued ortlinariDes resembling lawsjmd so created 
a sev^nul system of Liw in up|>o>ition to the Folkrightl 

Hut another iittcmpt also to systematise the dualism of Folkright 
and Kings Lviw ^ mmit be looked upon as unsuccessful, the attempt 
namely to discover the charaeteristk difference between Folkright and 
tlie King's Law of the Frankish monarchy even in the existing lawa 

* Thin duidasm WBfl firstj w itb great cleamestt;, cEup^tBsiiied by ±^lun. 

^ u l4o1in]|^S view. 

* So Burc tiiiiij^ bruiiiieri Schcoettcr^ uid aeieial sib ere. 
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mid to divide the l«ws into two groups necordlng to their force, and 
more esipcciallr according to the power; reapoiisible for their origin- 
one group, that of laws approved by the people and formally accepted- 
laws according to FolkrigJit—and the other group, tliat of kwa issued 
Without any d^sion of the people—laws according to King's Ijiw. 
Of such a dirision the ancient authorities know nothing. An assent to 
certain laws hv the people gathenjd iti the Hundred Court was not 
cunstitutionallv ttecesaaiy. Even though the principle was cfTeetive 
t^t laws were not to be made witliout the co-operation of thuse 
classes for whom they were intendc'd, the auuiinona to a Diet of Uiose 
<H>iicenied was clearly sufficient For the participation of the people 
ciidefl with partidpation of the subjects in Diets. That is the fixed 
pnririple of the Frankish State to which all accounts of the legislation 
of the Frankish kings point. 

In connexion with the contrast of Folk right and Kings Law, the 
Carloviiigian Capitularies which dad with secular inattera, and from 
wbicJi only Capitularies containing coclteiastical regulations are to be 
separated, are commonly divided into three group accoiding to contents 
origin, and priod of validity: {\)CapHiiia addtndti, (g) CapiliUa 

per se sctibemla, {3) Cop'dutii missonm. 'Ihe first are said to contain 
those decrees which modify or supplement laws of the Folkright; the 
second to refer to aueh ardinonces as contm^cd the relation of the 
subjects to the Empire; the third to be instnictions for the king’s 
ciivoya. Hie first, nccoHling to the usual view, were raised to law by 
a decision of the people; the second were called into existence on the 
ground of an agTeenieiit of king and Did and did not claim Listing 
validity; the third owed their origin to the personal decisioii of the 
mutinrch ^one and were of merely teniporaiy validity. Tlie first 
embnux- Folkright; the second King’s Ijiw; the third adiuiuistratii^ 

int‘«£iLirE^+ 

This favourite difierentiation'proceeds from iiiodeni legal conceptiou.s 
mid reads them into an age that knew nothing of such legal diBbrencea, 
and cuuld not know. When several explanations were nccessarv' at the 
same time for one Folkright-thc Lej: Sidka, RipuaTia, or the J>j- ftaiu- 
yanttrum, or when mimerous supplements to the kges generallv were to la- 
i.-wucd, it was the einitom at the king'h court to «>mbirie them in special 
cnltnAiicxfKp in ir^buj^ Qddi:Hdii^ If, howdvur.p thcr& were onlv 

a tt’w pointH df tht" Inw in question to bo expUiinod^ while othfer Icgnl 
weru to he tjiken At tlie same time, they h™ nJl ei>nib[rie<i in 
one ordinEUicc. ^ But of a difiereiit ciri^n and of a difluit?nt validity there 
iji no tmee. Whether the penal or judicial dau^ oeour in a c^pittiJarr 
which jsiiiiply contaia^ analoguiia regulations supplementing the rules of 
a t ulkrigbt, or whether they occur in a law referring to mutters of a 

Started by Bor^tiiu, mloptcd by many iaveatl^tarH^ 
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diffiirent chanurter, there is no hint of a different ongiii, ftiid scarcely of 
a tiifftrence in validity, for this vrm quite independent of the iatrinHic 
significance of the law. That was merely the consequence of a purely 
eitcmoJ method of legislating applied aecording to circumstances. U 
was only applied aeourding to circuiosteuaceSiH for the great mass of extant 
eapitul^ts shew that tlie Carlovingians did not and could not know 
anything of the principles of a threefold division. If we disregard the 
not very numerous Carlos-ingiaii capitularies that can be reckoiiied as 
CapitHik kgrfttis adiktuln^ and if we also disregard thase ordinan^ 
which are evidently instructions for the king's envoya, there remains 
the great mass of the capitularies^, containing regulations of tlie mo^t 
different kindii^ judicial and administrative regulntion-S ordiiiancei for 
the army, for Uic admiiiistmtion of justices ft^** the Churchy and in civil 
matters. iTiat is characteristic of the whole government under Charlea 
the Great—the needs of the moment lire satistiedH To the king^'s court 
came complaints requests, inquiries, which were dealt with by the king 
ami councillors or in some cases by the assembled DleL As ecclcsi^ 
astical regulations w'ere frw|uently grouped together in independent 
ordinances so ocaipHioDally — when the isubject required or permitted it— 
w^ere single groups of secular ordiiwices: Lnstruclions, ijupplement4«, or 
nicxlifications of kgr^- But what had liy chance been jointly debated 
and deciiled could also just as well be comprehended in a kw^ This 
carried out on nn intentional system. Rather, the want of a 
Bvateni was characteristic. Significant is the attempt of the State to 
provide for the development of the Law^ by numeroua difscunncctcd 
measures to meet special needs of the inonienU There was nothing 
like A principle of diflereiice between law and prescript, nor even a 
clear diflerence Ixdwtjcn legislation and ailministtation4 

IVo jiowcrs were in oi>emtion: King and People. They worked in 
hartnoiiy, they also worked in opposition,. A conflict between pojmkr 
in duel ice and royal influence necessarily manifesteil itself in the restricted 
sphere of the Fi^ikish tribe from the moment that the monarchy in 
its excessive istrength nrcRie as a new independent pow^er But it was 
seen still more ^ignilicMitly in the districU of those other Germanic 
tribes wtiich hod Ixcii brought into subjection by the Fnmkiifh king and 
}MJsse?®!-ed tt capiou!! syTitem of I jaw iiidepcndently developed, luid which 
were now to be embraced in the unity of the Frankish Empire, But the 
conflict of pupulai* imd ruyal influenees waa not limited to tlie sphere of 
legi^UtioUp It naturally became prominent in all sphen?^ of corporate 
life, '^riic condderation of the administititioii uf the provinces under 
diaries will also ^hew this—the ancient popular instituUonif on the one 
lijuid, the new desired by the central authority on the other. 

llie Carlovingion gov^emment uf the provinces was upon the 

system of counties, 'rije whole Empire was divided into di^tnirb^, at 
the head of which f^ood counts, on old institution already known under 
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the McrovinpifliiSt but firat con-sii^tciitly i^nd fully used by Chiirles the 
Great, llumby a long process hjik brought to a close^ a process of 
coni]>ctition bcNeeu the institutions clesired by the Frankinh govern¬ 
ment andl the fuieknt iuHtitutious of the different tribes and districts 
iJiL-orporated into the Fnmkish State. We are often no longer able to 
n.^'Ognise what e:^istecl tiefore the Frankish conquest, and how^ it was 
avcrconie by institutioELN. of the Frankjsh kingdoon But there had 
been a long struggle between the two forces—between the old popular 
int^titutions ou the one hand, and those proceeding from the Frankish 
authority on the other. In thi« sense there was a significant opposition 
of pc^puJar and royal indiienceH^ of Folkright and King*s Gradually 

we can ohsert^e the advance of wliat wan di-^^ired by the central authority.. 

When the Merovlngiaiiii coni^uered Gaul and extended their rule 
over difleretit trif>es of the Germanic they did not abolisih the 

national institiitionN altogctlier. Jitst as timy left to the different 
people^ their own Law, so they left them also their national insti¬ 
tutions. Hie tribal authan tics largely remained^ and were merely 
brought inti> a condition of dependejieCf loo^r or cloi^ir* But the 
process of centralisation was contijiucd hy the CarlovingiiuiK ami per¬ 
fected by Cliarle^i tlie Great. The old iiistitutiozi of or Duke^ 

partly local ruler, p4irtly local ofBcial, w&j set aside—* characteristic piece 
of inteituiJ policy^ Duke Ta.^ilu of Bavaria was tlie last representative 
of the interEiol ducal autliority. After his deposition in the year 7d8^ 
the Ikiivarian district was linked on to the usmd Frankish county 
adiiniitstrntion, Gnly amoiig the Basques in Vawnnin and tlie Bretons 
in Brittany are the native dukes^ In the old Merovingian sensc^ still 
to be founds even under Clmrlea Elsewhere dukes are met with, but 
not as independent repi\rsetitalivEs of local popular anthorityi Tliey arc 
merely onicials of the king, fumii^hed with estraonUnary militaTj piwcr, 
to wdiom—sometimes only temporarily^—^largtr provincial districtB were 
ai^igned or Rpccml full [Kiwers on the border?* of the Fnipire. iTieir 
office, however, as a regular jiart of the constitution wad unknown 
Under Charles. Tlie provincial division of the land rested upon one 
indi^^pcn^iable taisU—the division Into counties, 

Naturaily, on the introduction of thtn syslcin, fortner divisions of the 
people and land w'crc utilised. In Roman Gaul, the old towTi districts, 
the became the Frankish counties, Gan€ or districts i in the 

purely German piiisj the old divi±iiDiis of people and land which suiiie- 
times corresponded to the old Gernion tribes. How far old divisions 
were utiliml or new ones created b, from the nature of the case, not 
open to investigation in particular instances. One thing must he 
clearly kept in mind in all examinations of the territorial division 
of the Fmukish as of the later States^—the designation Gnu (i.^. Dintrict, 
Xatin PuffuJi} very often refers to tlie county, hut not alway.s. It W'ould 
be a miiitakc, though it liaij often been mode, to regard every Gfia as a 
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futuri! county. Gau also occurs from the vcir beginning as the name 
of other admijiistrativc! districts besides those of the county. It 
CK^CUTH moreover as a purely geographical description mthout reference 
to a dcfiDite odminiatiifttive district. Gau and county were frequent!v 
«ynonyiiioiia» but occasionally were ilifiereut from the beginning. 

Under CharW the Great the county is the administmtive district 
simplvt the imtursil baiie of all statu activities. Wherever this system 
of counties wns wanting in Clwles' Eiuptre^ the imperial authority 
purpcBiely abetaiued froui a real incorporation of tliat district Into the 
Empire. We may say definitely that t!ie measure of the realisation of 
the system of counties shews m the uiensure of aix^ptance of the imperial 
power it^lf. 

llie (ffer^iU greva) the Franks hod already possie^etl before 

the foundation of the Empire. were already known in the 

:^ferovingian age atf powerful oHicjnt>4 of the Gaulish mitates. For 
some time gnif and stooci side by side in the Merovingian 

kingdom. Not certainly in the isanie gui/. The relation is rather to be 
so miderstood as that the Kotnuri districts in conjimtion witlt older 
liirangemeiits pcjssessed awiUf^^ while the purely Frankish districU Jnid 
*rhc dhitinction soon dii^ippeared. "nie romc-* eulopted much fmm 
tliegrq^, the ffrqf muck from the comrApand there arose the single office 
of graf under the Frankish monarchy. The graf h the definite organ of 
royal govcmmcnt in Judicial^ hscal^ mill buy, and admiiiistrattive r^pects. 

The Usual official title for the grqf is under Charles the Great the 
l^tin word rowic.r, and more rarely the Itiss deiinite expressions pnu- 
frciiUy prueJtetr rrttar^ and alM cowtnL 

Charles dlspofied of the office as he thought fiL No general uni form 
principle directed the choice of men. Largely it was eminent Franks 
who were placed in i in pcs riant posts of irmU whether in Fnmeonia 
itself or in conqueral distHcbi to maintaiD the authority of the Empire 
in fare of the native chiefs. OccftsiomiUyt however^ Charles sought In 
win tlie motit eminent men of the conquered race to himself by conferring 
U[X>ii them tlie inoist important provincial pcK^ts, and in this way to render 
|.k0S9ible the gradual reduction t?F the new people to aii inte|^l part of 
the Empire. Then again ^ it is reported to us that he bestowed the 
office of count on men who were not noble* even upn freedmen. In 
'act, in tile bestowal of offices* only the one principle prevailed, that 
thew were to be placed at the head'of the flistrict from whom the best 
wirricc for the good of the Empire might bo expected. 

The office WAS bestowed for life, but of course in case of diHloyalty, 
or even of !iari goveminunt, it might be withdrawn without htsitltion. 
"tTiat CHiarles always reserved a free hand for himself is te^ftificd beyond 
doubt, afld therefore the idlusioriH to the counfs owing his office to the 
grace of are not no much eniphteis of independence as a eoiifessioii 
of the humility due to God. 
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autharitj of the cuuot hintifelf umisiurtlly tstun&ive. It 
pmbnioed everything that concomLd the State. The tount ]b the king’s; 
representative in hijt district. Just aa the authority of the State mani¬ 
fested priniaiily in military and juclirial matters^ -so ulffo did the 

actiyitiee of the ruuni. The count was the Hupretne administrator of 
justice ill his district. l*suHlly he Iiad to hold the geneml assemblies 
of the gaUj which, according to the [tabulations of Charles, brought 
together all the freemen of the gnu two or three times a year in what 
were afterw^atthi calleii the regular Things." DitficLilt hiw^ caseSt it 
wiLs spetiallv enjoined by Ciiarles the Great, the count was to deteninnc 
binmclf and not to leave to his snljordiiiate oliiciab. In the ^nurt of 
the ci'ntemrhij^ or subordinate judge, it rnns in one law* no nriaii may be 
coiidemned to death, loss of freedom, tir forfeitiiire of Uiid or aJ/ivew— 
that wiLs reserved for the coimt or for the kingV envoy. It was not 
intended that this higher juritdiction shontd be restrict^ to the three 
great annual ^Thinga,’^ but only that the transfer of the modt important 
csLKca into the iiands of the Kuhonliiiate ofiidalH should be preventedh 
It tt^aji n principle of the constitution that the emint was the ordinaiy^ 
judge in the gnu. 

The organisation of the army was also in the luuida of the count* 
By him the levies w'crtr led or siiperintended, and he himself went on 
campaign with the vassals of his disirict—one of his most imjjortant 
functioni:^. On him it further rested to summon to the royal Hervicc and 
to exact state requireinents from the freeincn of ibe gni^. lie hjul to 
represent in himself the special defensive authority of the king, just as 
he had to sec to the general peace. And juftt as the State in ('arlo- 
vingian timpa extended ibi power in different directions* the powere of 
the count also^ the represenLativeof the State in the gitu^ seem unui^uidly 
extensive, porticidarly in the direction of matters of police. 

In eeclcsijLHtical affairs, also, the count is to help, as though assistant 
to the bishop. Just as things secular anti spiritual converged in C-harlca’ 
kingithip, NO willing co-operation wan derired on the jiart of IcktaI bearent 
of eecleaiastical and BcHtulur authority* ^^lc counts were directed to be 
obtdicni to the l>lHhops and to support them in all things* Rival 17 
often disturbed the ham^ony, and diaries ean.scd inquiry to be mmle 
how an exact deHnitton of the count^s t>owers in spiritual matterii ancl 
of the bishop's in secular could be accomplished. But there was never 
any doubt that bishopN and cotints w^ere to be equally regiinU'd a* 
important olllrial.s of the Slate. Ixiuis tlie l^ious caused the bishops 
regularly to make reports coiieeming the counts, ami the counta con¬ 
cerning the biiihops, fio tlmt he could exercise exact control. Naturally, 
the count tt'an furnished with the coercive powders indispenfiablc to fdl 
rulers. Such power under L'harles the Great wa* so regulated that 

^ iS^ue)] is the vitw of W^aiUc, VefJhtmji^sut^tch. iv, pp* ff., to which for the 
niuHt jHut FnfUclBiiE uttsutidn U not paid. 
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puni-'ihiiiChiiL-i wcrt* ^'veii fixed for disabediosnee to official ondt-re, vailing 
according to the nature of the ordtr^ in sixch a way that the official ivaiJ 
allowLfd to determine a penaJtv independently of the object of the orders, 
and graduated aeeording to bii^ personal authority t Accotdlng to the 
^‘VJeiiJazinie Ijiw the count’s ban^ amounted to ^is shillings, according 
to Ihe Saj^on Capituliiry of Charles the Great, for smaller traiisgreasiona 
it was fifteen, and for more serious cases of cUsohedience sixty shillings. 
Not tiU later, when the sixty shill Log penalty was more generally U-sed 
and Inul become the puubbment for disreguixl of a royal order, was the 
official who was looketl upon m essentially the king^s official, ibecountt 
regnjrled us holder of this king^s bon. 

Only n peculiar fonn of the flysteni of goi emmeiit by oountSs not an 
abrogation of it, is seen in the orgoiiifiatioti of the marches, which may 
|iistly l>e looked on as the penuinnl w^ork of the great Emperor. That 
the comities situated on the bonier of the Empire ware provided with 
arnuigemenUi for the defence and protection of the Hinpire is natural* 
^Ve must dUtinguiE^h from these Imrder eounttes the march district 
proper., the newly cont^uered border land or else that -specially arranged 
for border defence, provide^l with numerous fortifications and foriaing 
a bulwark before the counties of the Empire itself So arose under 
Char lea hiitiM^lf, or at any rate at hia iiistaiice, the Spanish, Ilreton, 
Saxon or Donieh, Sorbian, Avarian* and Friulian marks. Tho^ie at the 
hetuJ of tlicni were called gtaf^ also rnarkherzog^ and by 

similar titles. Soinetime^ border counties were in connexion with the 
marches, and so arose a specially strong power, predominantly luilitorv, 
which obtained for its owner tlic prond title of duke. Thus we can 
understand when the Monk of St Gall, at the end of the ninth centurv, 
tt^lntes how on the borders of the Empire Charles deported from the 
nde that to one peiwn only one county should be assigned* 

If we see a thoroughgoing uniforiuity Lti tlie division into counties, 
and only Uiosse districls were freed from it wlueh hod not Ijccn coin- 
pleiely incorporated into the Empire^ we cannot trace a similfir 
uniformity hi the case of the auhordinate officials. Here there w^ere 
pent differences. And that is perfectly inteliigible. In the firit place, 
if tlie Empire laid grent weight on the carry ing out of Iheeounly system 
and nought to put aside everything tliat resisted the Frankish arrange- 
iiicnta, of eourjse tlie old [Hipular officials could no longer lie left in the 
lower ploccT^. Thus many differences are due to a contiiiiuatioii of 
the old popukr sysletii or to a connexion of it with Frankish arrange¬ 
ments. And moreover districts in private ownership became more and 
raciro important, mnl the officials of the private owners more and more 
a-wumed public furictioii*, dispotm-ssed the lower sbitq officials and took 
their place. Hence, iii the doiniinons of Charles the Great we observe 

* Cf. SHligvr, wii4 KrTtiigwrmhti pp. 3S0 f. 
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different officials acting in the subordinate positiatis side by aiid 
the same offieial titles occur among those holding official 

positions. 

The officialsi wotting under the e-ounts itre for the most part to he 
di^ddcd into three claves J (1) Assistants and representatives of the 
count not jrestricted to one part of his district* (2) Superintendents of 
a subdivision of the comity. (5) Different official*? of pri vate laiido^Tim^ 
local siipcnntcndejits, or town officials for special^ particulnrly military^ 
matters. In the first group the wtijwj of the counts and the siHCOunts 
can be Teckonech although a definite office of this kind can liatvily liie 
assumed. IVe must rather suppose that a count fretjucntly appointed 
one of hifl subordinate officials, a rcn^raoriUit and ^ vicar" to take his 
placei but only teniporarilv, cmd that in such csises this subordinate 
appeared os or viscount." To the second group belongs above 

all the c^tttvnoriwfy the old Prankish official who must be identified* with 
the «Thunginiis^ of the Salic « Volksiv-clit," the old iiatioiial judge, 
who was forced into dcjiendence upon the king^s offiemLs the counU, and 
restricted to the adminblralion of justice in minor wiattera, in order to 
leave the higher entirely to the count. To the rm^r^f/iriiw cnrrcsjionds 
the \Hcar It is quite clear that under Charles the Great a division of 
the counties into centenaries and vicariates was everywhere carried out, 
at least in the middle and western counties of the Empire. To these 
Hubdivisioni^ of tlte West comesponded the Gor of Saxonyj. and to the 
Frankish ceni^mirti and vicars the Saxon Gf?gTqfcn^ To the thiixl group 
belong not onls' the ?jupcrintendciita of the royal dooiains called 
Judicfjt and other officialsi of tliese dotOAins like the who later 

were found everywhere, but above all the tribunes (frifrairt) and mayors 
who are found in smaller districts as executive officioLs. 
Triirwwj and itculihcli are, from the fii^t, not nanics for a uniform 
lower office but for different, though similar^ subordinate uflaewd-^— 
there were of the king, the count, the private landowner, and 

others. 

But great as were the differeiices among the officials in the State, 
and great as wa« the eoncessioii made to the peculiarities of the different 
[>eop1es and to different local needs, yet C'horles knew- how to retain in 
his owii hands perfect control over the whole. Indeed it was chamctcrii*tic 
cjf his govcmaient that all who had public duties to perform, or who had 
to provide for the maintenance of Law* and tinier even in the smallest 
iliatrit±s, w'crc controlled by the State ajid made responsible to the State., 
Tlie autJiority of the State did not draw back before private ow^nershipi 
It presHoil forward everywhere, counts supers not only their 

own sutjordiiiates but also the officials of occlealostjcal oJid secular Ion Is. 

^ Tka.t w tJie ^xiujal qli^cr view wblcb Ik BreTinor tiw tried toyflt but in 

my opliiii^^n uiiKurx^ifaiifciUy, He wi^brs to mnke a sharp JlHtinction Iwtwisan tbe 
and tlie 
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All hclongfx] to the one great DrgAni^m, to the iiniTersal State, in the 
ajntre of which stood the nioimrch himself. 

But how could the csentre renuiiii in living connexion with distant 
purts anti with the provincial ufhcers ? To solve tWs problem was the 
task of the miisi domiitici^ perhaps tile most peculiar of idl tliu Carlu> 
vingiaii institutions. 

'fhc suniinit of the Carlovingiaii tionstitution was the organisation 
of the office of the king's envoys, the miwi dommiej. Tliese were not 
intended to take the place of the dukes rento^'ed by the Carlovingians, 
nor to be hearers of a provinrial authority, but to bring the king's 
will into the prortnccs, and to render passible an immediate connexion 
of the people with the supreme government of the Empire. As in 
all institutions, so here too Charles made a link with what hud long 
existed, while tmiwfortning it into something esscntiallv new. The 
Merovingians had already employed mwri in diflerejit kinds of state 
business, military, judieiid, administrative, tiscal. But it was always 
particidar and speriul duty whiuh the twittw* had to perform by the 
king's commission. In the later Merovingian periml this institution 
fell into disuse, and it was not till the time of the Carloviugian mavois 
of the paince tlmt it wa-s revived. From the time of Charles M^el 
occurs the designation mi*n Whether that really signiHes 

that mitiH were sent out to travel over a definite district, to control 
all officials and supplement their work, mid whetiier the wwri then 
possessed full powers gciierully, lanuot be decided. But it was certainly 
so in the (iret years in the reign of Charles the Great, who made the 
mum difcurrenUjft the travelling envoys, a regular institutiou of the 
State. From 779 the must appear ^th the f|uitc general function 
Le. to presenc the right in every direction, Tluy 
acted with the counts and eventually against them* for the adminis- 
trntimi of justice; they watched the work of the judges, and themselves 
hdd ft rnyutt they took slcpK for the imjjrDVement of eccIesinsticAl 
affiur* with or without the iiishop, they inspected the moiinsterics 
and they superintended id] officials. ’ 

Extensive as were the duties of these Mtiwi even at the beginning of 
Charles' reign, and (essential as was their work for tlw organisation of 
the Empire, yet the whole institution only reached its full devdopment 
after Charl^' coronation us emperor through edicts of the Diet held 
fit Aachen in the year Charles no longer wished, so report the 

Amttilt nf UitscK to send out as wjiid vaasais wlio possessed tio lands 
Me ajiimintetl ratljer archbishops, iiishops, and abbots, with dukes and 
counb, in whot® t-aac brilffin' beed not be feared. 

On broad lines, their duties were characterised generally in a 
capitulary' €>f 802, tlie particulars being appended in a Jong list. 'I'he 


^ Thu neiult of Uip Jnfpffti^tianf *f Waibt (cf, jjj, p, 
ev«n aHer the farther w^rk af }\Tmui«. 
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whole institution, which hutl long establisheti ihwlf* now Appears raised 
and made permanent. The Euipire wns divided into large fixed difitricts 
perbi-ps partij nlneadj in sui-h a way ^ w testified 
for the time of Louii the Pioins, or perhaps the mlwaika then corre¬ 
sponded to the inetropnlitan provinces. 

Every yeiir these envoys were ficiit out^ generally two or three 
together, under Charle?^ frequently an ecdcsia'stic and a lay man. They 
received ins tract lonSp direct ioni arranged in ^tioits respecting their 
olficial dutiea, in which too wtru included general ordeni to be coin- 
inuuicated to the ofKciak and people of the Missaticnni {c^pHula 
mlfjurum). They had to give a rejKjrl of their work^ mi a nilc 
probably at a uicetiug of tlie EuipinCf. to make inquiries in cftM; of 
doubt and to obtain new deci^iDiis from the monarch or the meeting. 
The mUyUJt was to enter into coiniuunication both with the oHk-iaLs tuid 
also w-ith the people thein^ielveii, for to idfbrtl ai^si.stance agmiist opprts- 
siuu and violence even of the ufltciids wa>i the mnsi impurtaut duty of 
the royal envoys. For this imson they were required to liolJ geiiend 
meetings^ According to a decree of I^uls the Pious, this general meeting 
was to take place in the middle of May^ hut of cuun^ in case of need it 
could Ik divi<]Qd into several nice tings to be held hi different place?«. 
Here the bis+hops, abbots, counts, royal Ktcwanls, and reprifltentatJve?i 
of the abtKssqs had to appear, and every count hml to bring with him 
his vicars, centennrs, and three or four of the judgies. At thsae provincial 
assemblies the envoy sought to obtain disclosures of tlic affairs of his 
province through the stateiueziLs of those dwelling in the gaua, who 
were bound to truth by oath, and of witnesses of crimes. Abuses were 
removed, bad olficiah bruught to accuunt or even suminutied before the 
king. That this amuigement already existed under Cliarle^ may be 
taken as proved.^ In adflitioti to these asscniblles, the envoys also held 
speciul courts of jufdice in the different judicial divinous of their 
provinces. They werc^ however, not to injure but merely to eontri>! 
and supplement the judicial w'ork of tlie regular judges, especially the 
counts. Henec their judicial duties were limited to four months^ 

pfanuary, April, July, OctobtT, while the remaining months wdre 

resented for the courts of the cuunta. In each of these four mouthy 

Charles ordered courts to be held at different places with the count 

of tlie district At other timea the envoys travdlcd alnsut, ]Uhpe<-ted 
churches and inonaiiiteries, and everywhere isaw that tiling were iti order* 

Together with the regularenvoys^ cxtraoitlinary envoys were still used 
as of old on special missions, whether military, judicial» or ecc-lesim«tical. 
But no great significance was ever attached to them* The iiii]iortaiice 
of the whole institution rests purely on the r^jular envoys. 

The purpose of the ceiitmlisallott finds expression in thb endeavour 
to preserve the unity of tlie whole while justifiiiblc local differences 
were recognised. L-nity was to be in the klngilom. Because the 
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king could nob appear everj^whcre in persoHi tiis place was taken by 
men who were to be regarded as his representatives* Herein lies the 
Efisenlial character of the whole ins^titution—arrangements were made 
which enabled the king to appear personally active in all ports of the 
Empire. The ftindomenta] idea of the purely personal and immediate 
goveniniGnl of the moDorch h thus realised* In thifi pecuLlority Iny 
the fttreiigthj but at the aime time also the weakness^ of the institu¬ 
tion itself* Its j^trength shewed itself in the fact that thereby on immense 
induence of the king wfl.s made possible, and all things w'ere quickened 
from the rentre, Itn weakness was ejeen in the excessive dependence 
for strength on the personality of the monarch, and in the failure of 
continuous and imnicdiate influence of the royal anthority from the 
nioifient the central power failed. The iTOiditiiiion had no strength of 
its own* it w'oa nl>io1utely dependent on the cincunistancea of the court 
And when the influence from the centre, which under Charles had been 
no vigorous and pawerfult ceased in the later years of Louis the Pious, 
the iiistitntion of the royal envoys became degenerate. It cither ceased 
entirely or it became territorial and thereby was robbed of its proper 
and original living principle, 

Nothing manifests so clearly the whole inner development of the 
unified ('arlovingian State as the history of the royal envoy.s. Nothing 
revcalB more surely the pwuliar nature of the State than this one 
institution. 

ITie univerfwU empire of the great Charles could not long outlive its 
founder* General forces ccriainiy went in eidatence which assisted the 
uiiiBcation, such as the thought of universal tinity w'hieh proceeded 
from the ecclesiastical conception and from the Roman Empire, ft is 
tree t^t the genius o^ Charles made these iflcdLs of unity scniceable to 
hiji efforts for power. But he failed to equalise the diveiging intd^ 
Icetual and mBteriid needs of the different peopk^ subjected to his 
rule. And he failed to erect a buneaiicnicy strong in itself and not 
aljsolLady depcfidciit upon tiic changeable dreumstanrea of the court 
A burcaueracy certainly waa erected i hut a bureaucracy of a peculiar 
kind, a patriarehiil bureauenury. Such a one hos no independent strengtli 
of its own, it j^hnres for the most port the fate of the niUng family and 
^ diiefly supported liy the ability trf tiie monajt^h. If this fmh, tlien 
tlie State itself fdh. lo create anything enduring of this kind was 
beyond the power even of Chariest the Great. 

It wa-i not the advaiie^ of the fcuila] system that brought about the 
i^rly c^ulkp^ of the tV^lovingiau Empire* The feudal system only 
furnished the outer fonn and the exkrmd support for the dk-oinpojtiii 
tendencjcs. These had their root in the nature of the social development 
of the Western peoples tbcinsdvcs^in general factors of their dvilisatum 
matena] and mental, and ii, the personal cliaractcr of the 
k'odena of the Statu. 
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CHAFfEB XXII. 

THE PAPACY, TO CHARLES THE GREAT. 

Tite. groniJi of the power ean be regfiided frofii standpdint-s 

fic<M>riding iw we? infceriiivi the expression in an earthly or a spiritual 
Are we to regard the popes as rulers over lai^ domainsj Euid at 
times the niost powerful of Itidian princes; or are we to look on them 
the heaila of VVestem ChrialendDni^ the siipreiue arbiter of religion 
and niornla from h'eland to Sieily, from the Atlantic to the eastern out- 
i$kirts of Germany and Hungary ? At the beginning of the se^^entli 
centurv thev were neitliefi and by the end of the eleventh they w«re 
both. Till \Sr>9 their ^-cular dominion remained unimpai]^ in extent^ 
and since 1517 they have ceased to exercise undisputed moral authority 
in A\'’cjitem Chriatmdom. In 1870 the last vestige of their temporal 
power wa?! wrested from their gmsp, jet in the mme year they marie 
daima to a ^ipiritual authority which would not have b^ii conceded to 
them bv the Church even when their influence was paramotmL Closely 
interwoven therefore as are the temporaJ and spiritual powers of the 
Papuev, tliey are not identical; and huwt:ver difilctiU it may be to 
separate one from the other» they must he distinguished. Yet in the 
present case it is necessary to deal with the subject fmin Ixith aspec^bit 
paying special attention to the question of the process of the lihcration 
of the Papacy from influences which might subsequently have cuntruUed 
or fettered ita development. 

Gregory tlie Great ia said to have originated the medieval Papacy ; 
and this is in [jort true^ though it took nearly three centuries after liis 
work was done to proiluee the first of the medieval popei?. Nicolas I 
inaugurated the line of priest-kinga of Western Christendom in a truer 
aemse than Gregorys I. It is true that the earlier pontilf was far the 
greater maw; but the office he lilled was in the eyes of his con- 
tempomries; and he was obliged to addreas kings and princes in a more 
submissive tone tlian Umt employed by Nicolas in the ninth century. 
Gregory wan* in fact, a great subject, pi>f&iesatMl of vast estates and 
considerable wcaltli, able to eicjErdse a jwiwerful influence on the polilits 
of his age, to arrange treaties and to delimit frontiers. But^ though a 
great noble, he was not a sovereign prince, hb lands were eisiateii, not 
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docnitiiuits i he i^poke to enipcron; aiid kings not os their equal hut (is a 
subotTiinate; lie even judg^ them from the ataniipoint of an inferior. 
Nii-nlas I on tlie other hand wa‘H lord pammount in his own dominion, 
and addressed the princes of WcBtem Knrojie with the authority of a 
nikr on eartlq voted with spiritual powers which rendered him intinitelv 
their sujicriur. nie task before tin is to trace how this came about, 
shewing the sutwessive stages bj which the Roman pontiffs asserted their 
independence of all flccular authority. It is this which differontintes the 
Pnpncj from every other Chri-stimi hislioprie, making it both ii temporal 
and a spirituftl pow er, and theniwuiiplishiiient of this took place between 
A. II. 604 and 8^, tliodgh this chapter concludes with the year 800. 

The iinmEdiatc successots of Gregorj' the Great do not appear to 
liftve given, much proini^ of the future emitience of the throne they 
ocL-upiKl, The [jopes of the lieveiilh (smtury nucceeded one another 
with suspicious mpidily, few occupying the Se^ of Home for more than 
a few yearn Appointed by pemiission of the Kinperor or his repre¬ 
sentative in Italy, the exarch of Ravenna, the pontifls tsubmitted themselves 
to the sficukr power, and felt its huiivv hand whenever they presumed to 
resist the iiupcriai cojnmands even in niatU-rs spiritua]; nor was It till 
tile eighth century, when the l^nnliards were extruding the Greeks, os 
the imperialists of Conatantinople hmi alreiuiy begun to be called, from 
the shoi-ea of Italy, that a series of greater po]}e3, more fortunate than 
their pretkcKWB in the duration of their pontiScatea, were able to assert 
and main tain iheli: authority. 'I'heii ft was that the Lombaitls, who 
had captured lUvenna, and extended thdr influence to the South of 
Italy and were preparing to owiipy tlie rfiH-adrj Rttmae, found themselves 
confronted by the Hoinao pontiffs claiming to represent the majesty of 
the Empire and to seize those ]jrerogntivca which, as they maintained, 
had only been wrested from the liands of the Grec^ka in orfer to revert 
to Rome and its tliief jjrlist. 

'l1ius liegan those extnmniiimrv m^tiatiohN belwren the popes and 
the mnkiiih riilere, who with the ’sanction of St Peter were Inuififormed 
first into native kings and finally into enipcrora and legitiimite lords of 
the Roman world. In gratitude for these services the kin-s of the 
I-'ranks and emperors of the Romans mmle over to the See'‘of Rome 
rertnin parL^ of northern and reutral Italy which had iK-loijjred to the 
Empire in the seventli century. 

At the same time, whilst tlie popes were consolidating their authority 
over Christendom ami their dominion in Italy by diploinacv, their power 
was being strengthened by the assertion of legal cliilms to aU privneirea 
which the rererence of princes was bestowing upon them. AppeaU to 
the antiquity rather of the imagination than of hi,story atteiimted to 
shew that the claims of the Roman See were based on iniiiicjiioriiU richhi 
or on the a^ „f emperora whose names, already half legendflir in the 
West, were bound up with the vaniAbed glories of imperial dnyl 'l*he 
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false dccivtats and the domtian of Canstantine were dcuiunstratiug that 
nothing wbii'li the popes could receive or demand was beyond their 
ri^jhta, and casting a false glamour of legality over any elainis they 
niighl; choose to make. 

In dealing with the strange and wonderTu] history before ii 3 it is 
remarkable that we meet with comparatively few noteworthy characters 
or tlraniatic incidents if we except Charles the Great aiwl his coronation 
at Home. Hardly any literature worthy of the name iliumiiies our 
path, and the verses which have come dowm to us arc suibcient to $Uew 
that poetn' a lost orL The revival of civilis^itioii and goverDinent 
under Charles is only remarkable because of the darkucsss winch preceded 
and followed it^ and the two Kirikiiig features of the age^ the rise of 
Islam and the revival of the Etomaii Hmpire in the Host after a ncrics of 
un[}aniI1elcd disastcr^^ do imt come into our purview of events. Detspite 
all this the squalor wrhlch surrounds tlie period is brightened bv the 
presence of great ideals^ which men kept in their minds and l^ore their 
eyes^ thoiigh they were unable to give them form or Kuhstaiica, Tim 
remedy for tlie anarchy of Western Hurope was sought in the idtad 
which the liouian Enipire had left, a unity of governinent fur the human 
mce; and uieirs eyts were turned to Christian Koaie to provide what 
w'jM so sorely neetled. The faith in Jesus Chri-%t went far beyond the 
Homan law In reeogitising the unity of nmnkind; and from it^ as 
embodied in the Hoinmi Church, the iidicritor of the city which bad 
been mistress of the world., the Frankish iiiunaichs hopenl that a f Jiristion 
Empire would arise to federate humanity. For centuries successivt 
generations persevercil in carrying out this idea:; and w^ho can denv that 
it w^as a gnmd ami noble one ? The rise of the papal jiower is one of 
the IIlost important events in modem history because it was iiiiipLred by 
the motive which dointiiAted the best thinkef^ of the Middle Ages and 
mificd their im^mtent eflbrts aliovd the s<jrLUd policy of our owu dav. 
Even tlni completeness of tlieir failure does not rob them of the glory of 
toiviiig great visioiiii and dreamed splendid dreams. 

The rise of the pupal power was due alike to the necessity of 
political independence and to the rircumstances which freed the popes 
from the dommation of the emperots m CDnstai]tino|deand the tjOiiilj^ird 
conquerors of Italy^ und enabled them to secure the o^wi^itance of the 
Franks from beyond the Alps: it was due a till more to the disintegnUion 
of the Empire of Charles the Great under his unfortunate successors. It 
will perfiap be of assistance to uh if each of these be taken separately. 
\V^e will therefore discuss (I) the Papacy and the Eastcni enifjcrors, 
(S2) the Lombards, (3) the l^ronks, and the new Western Empire. 

(1) Since the outbreak of the Arij3,ii dispute the ea^^te^'l provineftt 
had never known the meaning of religious, peace, though the way in 
which that controversy had ended might have encouraged hopes that 
similar differences were not Sncapuble of udjustmeiit. He&pite the 
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attempt of Constantius to cwrce his subjects to urit^’ jn his stnigglc 
with Athaiuuitus and despite the fccbkr elforts of Vnlcne^ the question was 
allowed much freedom of debate; and the creed of Nicacat as explained 
by the wisdom of the Cappadocian fathers, was ultimately accepted by 
ail. But the unfortunate dispute concerning the Two Natures of our 
I/trd, partly owing to the unscrupulous character of those who engaged in 
it, and partly to the mutual jealousies of the great patriarobates of the 
East, produced schisms which seriously threatened the peace of the 
Empire, and ultimately lost it some of its most important provinces. 
Ill this great dispute Rome twice intervened, first in favour of Cyril in 
condemnation of Ncstortua, and later in opposition to JJioscoms s^nst 
Eutyches. On the latter occasion the pope, lart the Great, put forward 
his faniouH Tbrnf* which the Western Church considered to 1m a fitting 
cnH to Ihf whole controversy. Not so thought many of tiie Oriental 
Churches; especially those of Egypt and Syria, by whom the proceedings 
of the Council of Chalccdoii were regarded os an insult to CyriU the 
revered head of the Alexandrian Church. In Constantinople, & dly 
which gained m evil name for the formidable character of its riots and 
seilitionis iwirlies were evenly divided between the upholders and opponent 
of tlnf Council of Chalcedon, between whom the reigning Emperor 
endeavoured often in vain to hold the hidaiifc, generally at the cost of 
being denounced as a heretic and traitor to the Faith. 

Folicy seenied to tmjuire that the Churth should cume to some such 
agreement as waa nirivcd at in the Arian controverey, diuitig which the 
work of the Council of Sicaeft, without being repuciiated, was some¬ 
what modified and explained. In like manner it was hoped that the 
ambi^itics of the Couiitll of Chalcedon wnuld be removed by the 
condliatoiy action of tlu- eceleuiitetical authority backed by that of 
tile Emperor. In the Chrisllan East matters of religion and doctrine 
hiul always been contfidenul to lie within the sphere of the imperial 
prerogative, and the Emperor regarded himself as even more than the 
clerg^f responsible for the maintenance of the piirity of tlie faith. Hut 
to the Wtwteni ccclwiaiitids the faith as defined by I^o was not to be 
explain^ but accepted with uniju&itiotiiiig nbedience, and any attenaut 
to reopen the question was an insult to his memory and to the Itoman 
See. Accordingly, when at the instigation of Aendus of Constantinople, 
Zeno sanctioned (481) the Heiioticoii, or scheme of union with the 
Monophysites, the Roman Church broke oH' all intereourse with that of 
Contrlantinople. Fortunately for the prestige of the popes, Italy was 
under the government first of Odovacar and afterwortls of 'I’tiecidoric 
teth of whom were bjirWians proR-.ssing Ariani.m, and no intervention' 
from Constantmopk was {loaible. Till a.p. 519 the Old and the New 
Rome remained m a condition of religious separation, and union was 

“f Hie Church of the new capital. 
\\ith the areessioti of Juslinuin (587) and the subjugation of Italy 
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by the Hy«intines {585-j;5d) the pB|jAcy entenx] upon a scritK* of 
hum illations which no barlvuian ruler had even (Imatned of inflicting 
upon it, Tiie loyalty and iiubiuiif^ion diiiplayed by the popes is a proof 
of the rtwe in which they held the majesty of the Enipite. 

The attitude of .lustinian towards the Roman Church was ftnnklv 
autocratic; he expected and exacted Dbedience, For the early part of 
his reign he favoured the orthodox, whilst bis wife, the powerful 
Empress Theodora, inclined to the Monophysite party*. But at her 
death •fustinian inclined to a compromise suggested to him by llicodure 
Askidaa, bishop of Caesarea, Briefly, this was to condemn the writtiigs 
of three divines spcdally obnoxious to the Motiophysites, whilst other' 
wise maintaining the dignity of the Fourth General Council. Justinian 
has lH“cn reproached for devoting bin time to Die study of theology 
instead nf attending to the politics of hiji empire; Init in truth, its 
tranquillity maiidy depended on the theological i|uestion,and the Empror 
hop^ tlint in condemning Theodore nf Mopsuestia, ThcfNloret's writings 
against Cyril, and the letter of Ibas to Mari* the Persian he would 
render the settlement at Chalccdon acceptabie to his Egyptian and 
other Monophysite subjects. Such was the politjcnl aim of the otherwise 
imhiteivstmg controx'crsy of the“'l'hree Chaptcra." That the Roman 
See w>ould oppose the imprial pi icy was in evitable, especially as the 
three writers cotidemnod had been m.'quttted at f.'halccdou, and to doubt 
the justice of the arts of this council w«* disloyalty to the incnmrv of 
Pop l,eo. But Justinian was not accustomed to allow ld,s will to be 
disputed. Pop Vigilius was hurried from Rome to Constantinople and 
forced tonsiicnt to the eondemnatiou of the Chiiptera at the Fifth General 
Council (SoSy, Never had a pp, at any rate since the days of Liberius, 
endured such n humiliation. So fully wan this iisaJhed in the West that 
the churches of Illyricum and Istria made the weakness of Vigilius, 
hampred as he was by the prumiaes exacted by the Empress Theodora as 
the price of his consecration, the pretext of a schism which lasted for a 
geiicratiou dr more. 

The dj^-ters which overtook the Emstem Empire in the sevenfli 
oentunf might well any rtttcnipt to procim ecrli^iiLstirail unity. 

More and more tho divii^umit of the Chiirch were btfromiiig token^i of 
national rather than rchgioufii ^^yinpatJiy* The Motmphv^ite in Egypt 
helievcd in One nature in Chrtsitp not tiecamce he waft n duxilogian but 
because he was the natural one my of the Aldchite or Greek 
who declared tlmt Christ wiyi in Natures.'' llie tentuiy had opened 
with the remarkable of the Perriaiif^^ w^ho fjeeined to Imve 

wrested from the Romans the domitLatioii of tlie East and to Imve 
restored their Empire to the extent it hivi readied in the dap of 
Caiubyscfl. The overthrow of the dospicalile Phocaai {610), however^ 
made way for a monoreh ^'ho, hail he died a few years earlier than he 
did, would have been comparable to Alc^widcr the GreaL Heredioii 
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roUrtl Wk tlic tide of eonquet, restored the frontiurfi of the Empire 
recovered the H oly Cross, and humilUled fersia. U it to be ^oiidi^ at, 

thi-rcf(>re, that the ^ictonoua Enipi-Tar should have made luiother atteaipl 
to reunite tlie ChristiaiM, and have listened to tliose who suggwUti that, 
if it could l;e acknowledged Hint in our Lord were two niitnres—the 
humim and the divine—and but one working energy (cMp 7 «* Spam*i)), 
xMonuphvsitcs would unite with the supporteis of ChflJccdon. io tins 
I lonoriiw (pope 6S!3“63«) wfla disfwsed to assenUand in his eoiTeaponfleiice 
he used the term ” one will’" [ana valuiita^i) as applying to the Saviour. 
Jlenoe the controversy is known oa tlie Moriolhdete. But the action of 
Honor!u* was ppofouudlv unpopular in Slouie; and the siioceases of the 
Muslims and the Ic^s of Egypt and Syria were rc^cd h* a just punish- 
nient of Iho heresy of Iltraclins as expressed in his Ekthcm. 

Tlie Monolhclete controversy wjm fniught witli humiliation for the 
Sec of Rome. Consbins 11 (6-H-(56H), the brutal grandson nf Heraclius, 
istuiHi Ids Tfffv in favour of Monothelctc views; and, because he was 
Opposed by 1‘ope Mtutin \\ he ordered the esarch 'llvcodore Calliopns 
to soize the recalcitrant pontiff and bring him to Cujustantiiiople. 'I’here 
the Roman bishop, after enduring insult and imprisonment, which were 
muvble to break his spirit, was deposed and biinislietl by imperial deeree 
to the Crimea, where he died deserted by hb. friends, a martyr for the 
faith us definetl by his great predecessor Leo. l>uriiig tlie reign of 
Constantine (’ogouatus, in the pwtificate of Agatho {fi78-68S), the 
Roman See obtained some reparation for the insults heaped oiiMartin. 
At the Sixth General Council, which met in Constantinople 7 Nov. fiSO, 
the Monothclete doctrine was condemned, and with it its supporteni, 
Cynts bishop of Alexandria, and two patriorcks of Constantinople, 
Sergiuh and iyrhus. In additlou to these, a unique cireuiiislanee in 
ecclesiastical history, the General Council pronounced Pope Honorius to 
bo nnathema nnn quid&n nf haiT^ictu ard u/ Anfrrffftjnifli JitHtfiK. llnis 
the Roman Jaee hiul to accept the deep humiliation of hiivitig one of its 
occu[Hints pronourn’od unsound in a matter of faith. , 

A further insult wa.s still in store fur the Papacy. In 692 another 
c(»iuictl was summoned to C'unstnntiiiople for the purpose of completing 
the work of the iiixth Coundl by drawing up canons of iliscipUne. 'ITiis 
Synod, generally known lOi the ('ouncil in 'fnilto, pUHitid its canons and 
sent tlieui for ratification to Pojm: Sergiu-,, and on his refusal to 
acknowledge the wnrk of the Council the Protospatboriuji was sent to 
arrest him and he was threatened with the fate of St Martin. The 
Romans however stood by their bishop and nscued him from the 
imperial otiicer. 

'iTie last pope to be summoned to Constantinople was Constantine 
(708-715), who come at tlwj invitation of Justinian H (Khinotmetus). 
He was, however, treated with honour by that formidable emperor and 
rv-tumed in safety in 711 to Rome, 
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We huve now' reeche<} the peritid of the last struggle hetweoii 
ConstAfitinople and RoiiiCf like the Three Chaptens id the days of 
Jnstmiaii I and the IMonothelete controversy in the follovring cenlurj, 
to another aiiUizing display of the strength inherent in the Empire. In 
the famous dynasty the Gmeco-Roman power, which had 

been threatened at its v#ry source by the tnumphant Caliplis, once more 
shewed ifcself the strongest fort^ in the w'orld. Again orthodoxy made 
overtures of peejce to Monophysitism, but in a very tli6ereiit form from 
thoisc of the si^sth and seventh centuries, llie schismatic or heieticai 
churches, whether Ncstorian or ]\Ionophysite, shewed a conservatism 
greater than that exhibited by the Catholics in maiutniiiing a simplicity 
in church omamentatioii which orthodoxy had long abandoned. The 
images or pictures^ originally inlrodured, to use tlm words of John of 
Damascus, as books for the unlearned,'" had not found a place in tiie 
Monophyaite or Xestorian chniehes; but aumng the orthodox had 
become objecta of supenititious reverence. To remove this scundid 
and to save the Chuieh from the reproavih of Jew's and Muslims as 
well as to conciliatE the Christiaas outaide iU palcj I^co the Isauriau in 
issued his celebrated edict against the images and inaugurated the 
Icorioerlastic controversy. Si nee the Moimphy^tes opposed the attempt 
to represent the human appesamnee our i^rd as contrary to their 
doctrine of the lo^e* of his uuvuIkxhI in the iutinity of his Godhead, the 
edict wa>i sure to find favour in their eyest^ 

It b not cosy to determine tlie precise effect of the Iconoclastic decree 
on tJie Kinnan Church, Certaitdy Leo the lsnuiiiiji''s reign saw the 
beginning of the complete abfindonment of the exarchate of Ravenna 
and ita di^|)endencic^ by tlie Greeks. Letters surv ive, ptijfe5aedly by 
Foj>e Grcgiiry II (715-731) to Leo, denounemg him with the utmost 
violence iirid defending the iinoge-won^hip with m grotosejue an ignorance 
of the Old Testament its of the rules of common courtesy. It b now' 
generally supposed, how’ever^ that these two letters are spurious;, alien as 
tlicy arc to what we know of tlie wise and prudent man which Gregory' H 
tihewed himself in his other dealing. Nor dues there seem to have Iseen 
any fonual breach between the Papacy and CoiistAjitiiiopIe, Down to 
the end of the eighth century the [Kjpes acknowledged the EmjicraT. 

But the diain was really broken. The LoiLilmrthi tCKjk Rjivcnno, 
occupiiH) the Pentapolb and Ijegaii to threaten tlie ducsjhiJt 
already a yirttnJIy independent state writh an army comimnded by its 
Duke, and with the Pope zilinost acknowledged os the representativi! of 
the Emperor. When Iljivenna was taken is unknown: the whole history 
of the period is obscure; all that can be said with certainty is that by 

^ Hie origin of Uia IcoDoriaNtit coEitroverey will be reLuttiJ elsewliere. U may 
Imvo been partly due to the autagenbiDi t^tweea the Asiatic {from whicb the army 
was CTiainly tHmited.) an^ Lb« Rehenlc elonwatn pf the JymjHre- &t* Brehlar, /jj 
Qumtk dt4 (I'ans, 11104k 
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7 ,Tulv TSl the exarchate hud come to an end (uid the Greeks were no 
long^ a power in Ilalv. Tlie Foiie had bJm lost his Siciliiui estahw 
which ftffoHled hli principal revenue. The esi>erienH; the PajiRcy hnd 
OTiincd bv its connexion with Gonstantinople was not foigottcn, and 
moulded its subsequent policy. It bccnnie evident tliat to work out lU 
destiny it needed alike freedom niul proteelioii—freedom to ^rt 

to rule ftver the conscif^ncc of niankidd^ md pr^otcctioJi from the 
enemies who encompiisscd the defencelesa city. ^ 

Neither of thefse could Uic llyzautLne govecnjiicnt ftllord. The 
Loiubnrds were pressing closer on Uome, and no prospect of aid from 
the Emperor whs at hand; and in any case it would be tiw great a 
price to yield to his demands in matters theological. The aims of the 
Empire and the East were distinct from those of Hoiue and the West. 

In the latter there waa prnctiefllly no great religrous diflerence, and the 
pricets, secure in their monopoly of learning, were milikely to disturb 
nienV minds by explaining the traditiomd faith or adapting it to the 
conditions of the hour. In the tnorc educated East questions of the 
utmost mument cnuaetl scrioun disisiotis among clergy and laity alike; 
nor is it without significance tliat I*Qpe Agatho had to eiphun to the 
Sixth General Council that hbi delegates were mde and unlettered men 
wliu had to lire by the labour of their hand*, So far then wore the 
rough and ignorant cleigy even of Rome removed from their brethren of 
the East. Hut, though ignorant of the arts of life, the Roman clergy 
hail one distinct advantage over the more cultured codesiastica of Con¬ 
stantinople. They had fnught a long and stubboni l»ttk with the 
barbarian invaders of lUdy with no one to come to their aid, and in the 
struggle they had develop^ political instincts denied to the servants of 
u political ttiid spiritual despotism. Thus the popes of the cightli century 
learned the statecmfl with which their sueveasom were to roLe the papid 
power to its highest pitch, From the birth of Christ there is approxi¬ 
mately as long an intcnal backwards to Romulus ss forwards to the 
puUticfd severance of Rome from the Empire, and at the latter period 
the foundation* of a world-governing power were as surely laid as when 
the first king built the walls of Rome. 

(g) The Lomljard invaders of ftidy after a long struggle had 
succcefled in dispossessing the Empire of all pretence to exerdse 
sovereignty in Italy, They luid made their appearanre in the year 368 
under Altwin, and though Paul the Deacon testifies to the compociitivc 
mildness of their rule at first, on the deatli of Alboin it become 
inlokmhlo. Twu facts are worth boaring in mind, namely that the 
l,oinbfUt]s ore the first invaders of Italy who settled with uo iKirt of 
imperial sanction—Alaric, Odovacar and Thcodoric having oil had 
recognition from the Roman govern luent; and further that under their 
occupation the theory of a united Italy w'as aluindoncd, never to be 
refdised till the nineteenth century. There woa further a sort of 
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undevdopcil fcuddliFiiii in tka Loniba^ by whidi the 

kingdom wTks dinded into more or less indepE^ndent duktfdum^ — 
like thcit^e of Spolcto and Benevento—eventually detaching thein^itdvcs 
completely from the king^ii authority. After the death of Alboiti in dlS 
there were no less than thirtj'-six dukes each exerdsing iitirestrAitie<] the 
power of a petty bTont. But anarchical as wa,n the condition of affoirB 
among the Lombards at the clow of the Kixth century, it was Wuining 
evident that the Byzantine goveniment was powerless to expel them 
from Italy and even that its abandonment of liic petiinsula was only a 
matter of time. 

The condition of Byzantine Italy was not altogether di^imilar from 
thiit of the Lombard territory^ As at Pavia, the capital of the king, ao 
at the e3;arch\i seat at Ravcnnii,, the centrai authority was at times 
deplorably weak; aud in h^ili cases the “dukes^ were pnietically 
independent prinreis^ The duke of Naples for example wob os little 
ameiinbie to the exarch as the Iznnbiu'd duke^ of Benevento were to 
their sovereign. The difficuity was principally one of communication 
The I>ombards held the country^ and the Byzantines the coast, and 
tiiilesH the road between Rome and Ravenna could be kept open it 
vras impossible for the exareb to govenu succour, or advise the Pope; 
and in one case a pope^s entbronenient had to be deferred for more than 
ji yfiflj- owing to the difRculty in obtaining conlirmation of lus dcctioii* 
lIciicQ it w'ajs of the utmost importance to keep open the Haminian 
way lending from Rfiine to Kavetitia and the coest^ and the possession 
of such places as Perugia was ^Ttnl to the Romans. 

Tie territory occupied in Italy by the Lombards and the exorehatc 
in [taly r^pectively, say during the pontiheate of Gregory I {590-604), 
was approxiauitely m follows. The Byzaiitines on the east coast held 
Istria od the Adriatic, the islands along the coast already known aa 
Venetio, the man^ihe^ around Cuniacchio and Ferrorn, the moutli of 
the Po where Ravenna is situated, and inland as far as Bnlngno. 
Pmclicully from Venetia to Ancona the frontiers of the Empire were the 
Aponuinea and the sea. Then eauie a very debatable territory giving 
oirccsM by wiiy of Perugia to the Homan duchy. Proceeding smooth* 
waixl, Calabria remaine<l imperial till 675, when Brindisi and 'rarento 
fell into the hands of Romuald, duke of Benevento^ and Bruttium 
and Sicily were held by the Greeks. On the w'efttem coast were two 
duchies, Naples and Rome. The Homan duchy vm con^ftantly shrinking 
owing to the eucroachmenta of the lombard dukc$ of Benevento and 
Spoleto, the latter liaving pushed hia frontier almost to the iN.E. wall 
of the city, his boundary being the old Sabine one fonned by the liber 
and the Anio, The rest of Italy waa held by the Lombards, the 
valley of the Po being more directly under the authority of the king, 
whose capita] w'os Pavia, whilst the three great almost indefieiident 
duchies were Friuli (/’*orij? 7 t yrdii), north of t-’^enelio, Bpoleto, extending 
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frum the Pentapolls to the Roniaii diteh}% aixd Beneveato in the south. 
This partition of Italy practically recognised hy the treaty made, 
niaiiily by Pope Gregory 1^ in 596, hut throughout the seveiitli oentu^ the 
power of the Lombards increased whilst tliat of thcejtajchalediinirii^Ed. 
it iB not necessary for our purpose to trace the progress of the I-omhard 
jiower till we reach the eighth century when the popes caine into sharper 
conhict with it than they had done since the days of Gregiory I. 

In the century which inter^^ened beta'cen the death of Gregory I and 
the accession of Gregory 11 the Lombards had been transformed front 
Arian heretica into devout Qitholics^ flo that the rtligioiM diHiculty 
which parlofl RoiHim from Ix>mba]nd hatl diBappean-d. I'he hostility 
of the popes to the lombards was therefore political ratlier Uian rcUgiotia. 
The cause of it was a feeling, inherent in the Pajrficy, tliat any supreme 
secular jjower in Italy would be detrinieiital to its interests. This W'as 
natund and not wholly unjustifiable, as the setjuel of e^enta tends to 
show, T'he whole spirit of the Romiin Church rn Italy being anti-national, 
the predominance of one people wiis felt to be inconsistent with its 
ideal of universality. We have seen how sorely tried the patience of the 
clergy had bf?eu by the policy of the Byzantine Caesars ^ but these^ at 
least in theory* were the rulers of the world. I'he liOmbard kings on 
the contrary were merely local princes, representative of the two tliitigB 
incest detested by the Papacy—nationality and harbiirism. An even 
worse evil was in store should (as was far fmm unhkdy) the l^mtxird 
Icrritories become a num W of Independent dukedoms, for in that case 
the Pope would he at the mercy not even of a king but of a petty prince 
like the duke of Spoleto „ and Rome itself would be the carcass over 
which the Lombnrd chiefbdns would be constantly quamdling. TTie 
breach Ijetween the LombanJs and the popes wns therefore inevitable 
ilirectly it was ufiderstotwl that the end of the Byxarktine rule in Italy 
was a mere c|uestion of time. Let the monarch imd his dukes Iw; never 
so condliatory niid the Pope never so gracious, their interesbi were 
radically dbcrimilnr, and either the LcnnlinEtl dominion must [>erish or 
the Papacy must abandon the very motive of iLs existence. In one 
resjiec^ tlie pontilTs hail a distinct Advantage; they were perfectly 
ijidiftererit to the fate of the Ix^mhartls; whilst these, na Catholics, hdd the 
prStsitly office of the hUhops of Home in the highest honour^ TTie period 
therefore we are nbout to Horvey from Gregory II (T15) to the arcession 
of Hadrian I (772) fmught with the most important consequences* os 
what happened! then gives the cine to the whule hCtiiiflT polity of the 
Papacy for eleven centwries, from Charles the Great to Napoleon HI—a 
policy which, despite all ml verse eiitrumritiuiees, is not vet ab^idoncd. 

The fioiiicwhat enmplieftted rqktiun.H of siti pD|]e^ GregoTT 11 and HI* 
Zacliarias* Stephen 111, Paul, and Stephen tV, w ith thiee Lombard kings, 
Liutpmnd, Aistulf* and Ihauleriua, must now occupy the attention of 
tlie reader. Liulpmnd, the Lombard king, rtigned 713^744 and this 
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periofl i.^almcKl covered by the pcmtiBciites of the two Gregories (715-741 ), 
men of great ability ^ popes aisd statesmen. Umler Gregory 11 CAine 
the breach with theexandiate not so much on account of the Iciinoeljistif; 
decreejs which wcpe nut promulgated till TSd* as of the heavy t^&xntion 
imposed on Italy by Leo the Isanrian. 

The politioi of the time an; Ofrtainly perplexing. First we find the 
l4ombaiid& on the side of the Pop laboiinng to defeat the dastardly plot 
to murder Gregory hatched by the eimrcb t^milus and Marinus;, duhe of 
Rome. Next the Popt- part with the great dukcK of ;5p€ileto iwd 
^nevento Liulpmnd, who m in alliance H^th the Empire ngaiiifit 

his vjiKsals. ^J*wiee we find tlie Lombard Iting ad van ring into the Roman 
duchy: on the first occasion withdrawing after presenting Sutrium, 
w’hich he had captured, tt> the Pope, on the sewiid, in 709, inarchiiig Ip 
the very of Rome only to find the intrepid Gregory entering 

his L-amp in paceful guine and himself conducted a suppliant to 
the tomb of St Pcler Gregory' If died in 7S1, and was succeeded bv a 
SsyTiaii of the same name who fsetrupied the chair of St Peter for ten 
yciinj. His pcjlicy was to play the Empire, LiutpmmL and the Ijnnlmid 
dukes against one another, and he entered into an alliance with Sfwleto 
ancj Benevento Bgaiisst their king, 'llie duchy of Rome invatled by 
Liutpmnd in 7tJ9, and Gregory IE I made the first ailvanci^ taw'artbi the 
I'mnkish diaries Mtmtel —a tuoinentoiji^ rflep in the history of the 
Papwy, 

Notwithstanding this, Liutpmnd was througlomt subservient to the 
jMjHil wilb and Gregory^® sureessor, Zarhjirias, obtained from him sicverftl 
cities which had belonged to the Enipire. Thus the principle was 
recognised at Rome thiit the terntory which the Byzantines had once 
held juijtiy belonged to the Pope. Liutptiind, the great Lombard bene- 
factor of the 1 apacy, died in 744. In the PofUifiailijr he is called 

“ most wicked,'^ shewing that neither giftn inir piety could avert the 
pa[>nl aiiiniosity if a nionart'h's daims were in conflict with those of 
St P^ter. 

It was unrier tlie ambition.^ Aislulf that the mutual hot^tility of Pope 
and l.ombarit to a head. Despite oaths and treaties made by 

Liiitprnnd and hi.^ successor Ratchis^ whom Zachariafi'^ exhortations had 
induced to exchange llie crown for the ci>wL the king persisted in the 
mnf|iiest of Raven iia. In!(ti|^teit by Gonstantine V (Gopronymu^h VopQ 
Stephen lU modohis famous journey fir^t to Pavia, where he reinonjttmtcd 
with Aistnlf, and then, when he found his protests of no avfiih mupported 
by the Franki:!$h envoys to llie Lomlvml!^ the undaunted Pope crossed 
the Alps and ^met IVpiii king of the Frank.'t face to fact;. By the 
agreement at Kiei>y (754) Ravenna was secured for the Pope, Stephen 
returned to Rome and died in 757, Aistulf liaving been killed by a fall 
from his hon^e in tJse previoE^s year. 

Now that the flysontine influciicre at Rome Imd almost vanirthetl, we 
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begin lo sec that the interference of ci^areh and Emperor m pap^l nffliuri 
hiid not been wlioUv rni evil The Homan pricathciod^ great oa were its 
claimsi, wa^ not really capable of maiiitaiBing itnelf without the support 
of ftoiiie external force:. For the last century and more papal elections 
had Ijeen unifoniily peaceful: but now that the imperial fKJwet wa^s no 
longer a restrainthis peace was at an end. Paul the brotlierof Stephen 
w[iii however elected after a contcfit with the iirchdeacon Theophylact, 
mid rcigiied for ten yiairs (757-T67)s occupied mainly in diHput*B with 
Desiderius the Im^t king of the Lombards "^'ho refiLKed, though i.-onwlant]y 
prevaricatingi to observ e the agreement made between Pepin and Ai&Lulf 
after tbe Frankish invasion of 755t and to restore {nddrrt pr&prh 
jmiprfUyto the Rommi see the cities he had taken. Passing over the 
negotiationa between the Pniiocv and l>q»ideiiusj we may take iiotkie of 
some incidents which shew the weakness of the Papacy and the danger 
which threatened it fmni the Ixunbard supremacy* The seizure of the 
papal choir by Toto duke of Nepi^ who placed his brother Constantine in 
it after the death of Paul, the ejection of Constantine by tbe ;pri;niccrfi*.< 
Christophorus and son the ^foc^ihhttjf SorgiiLs, the choice of Stephen 
IV, and the horroi^ which follnwed—blindings, impHsaiinienbit inurdtr^ 
and other cnieUies—t^hew'eil the savage law lessness of the Romans when 
left to themselves. Sext we have Pdjk? Stephen and Ilesidcrius caballing 
together against the too powerful papal ofBdals (^hrbtophurus and his 
aoii» thejT betrayal and cruel treatment, and tbe rise of Paiilns Atiorta, the 
real ruler of the ('hurch and cUy in the latter days of Stephen IW 
Tills disgraceful jilate of things at the lime of St4jphenV death and the 
nccr-rv^ion of Iladritm i^hewed the impotence of the Romans to govern 
themselves and of Xk-sideHua mid hj.s lombards to restore order. A new 
act ill the drama of papal history Is about to begin, duinlriatcd by ttic 
iLuijestic figure of Charles tbe GreatK 

(3) Hie Franks who ^tUecetsled tbe Ixmibardii fl.H rontrollen* of the 
dc^stiny of the Papacy enjoyed the distinction of having been Ifie 
first of the continental Teutons to embrace the □rthodox Faitb and the 
only ones which never held any creed Uiat of Nicaeo. Since the clays 
of ClovU who Imd bonio the title of “palricmn^ their coniicxioEi with 
the Empire hod been particularly friendly : and the llonimi poTitiffs 
hod seen the wbdom of attochlnig thisr jjo-werful and eiieigetic nation lo 
the see of St Pettrr* 

One reason for the amity which existed between the Roman etvle- 
si&Htica and the Franks lay in the fiict that, unlike other harborinti 
natiims, they were not dSspo^^ to migrate fmin Uieir home in northern 
Gnnh and—witlely Oft thdrcoiit^nests extended—they never contemplated 
making Italy the centre of their govemnient. Aiiehen, Laon, Sois-sons 
and Rheims were the cities of the Frankish monarch ^ and the popes felt 
they could safely summon no remote a nation to deliver Rome from their 
enemies and then to retire leaving the tacnetl city to ita ecclesiastical mlers. 
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A still more remote nation wa^j di^tiued to play its part in the events 
of the eightli ccnlnrj’. The conversion of England^ planned by Gregory 
tJie Great ontl begun by Augustine* had gone on apace and in it the 
Church of Rome hud played a most honourable part 'I'hc f^hiircli of 
CanU-rlmry already acknowledged o-s a primatial see* was essentiuLly a 
Roman out post though already it hod bL*en presided over hy u tiative 
bom archbishop in the person of Fiithoiias who took the name of 
Deusdedit* On hk death in 6(H another native by name Wigliard was 
dcctw] and sent to Rome to be consecrated by Vitalian (657—(i72). 
Wighanl was pn^nted to the Pope but dieci before be could be 
consecrated, and V^italion sought camcfitly for a suitable sudctssor. 
Failing to induce the African Hadrian to under take the office he 
accepted his nominee Theodores a native of Tarsus, ii man of rl[)e years 
and learning to whom tlic infant Cbureb of the English owes so niuch^ 
It must not however 13 C supposed that, in thus nominating aii occupant 
of the throne of St Augustine^ Vitalian can in any way be reproached 
for setting a precedent for the interference of Ids medieval successors 
ill the election of English primates. It wa» not arrogance which made 
V'ltalioD nominate, ra^r did avarice induce Tlieodorc to accept the charge of 
the Church tn a land so reniute and barbtvrous^ os Britain, and the whole 
hushic?<ii h illujatrative of the core taken on behalf of tJie most remote 
Churches by the lluiuan see of that age* 

The close relation which sprang up between the Papacy and the 
dcsccjidants of Amulf, a Frankkh noble who became bishop of ^letx 
(died 624), who ultimately tMtcamc the fiimous royal fojiiily known os the 
C^rlovingiaiiB, tvos fostered by our groat cQiuitry'man Boniface, the 
indcfatigtdile miKsionor)' lu Gennany during the first half of the eighth 
centuiy. This remarkable man conibined the secoI of a missioiiary^ with 
complete devotion to the Homan see; imd may almost Ije compared to 
sntne proconsul, who, in the dap of Romeos isecular glory, spent his life 
in bringing kingdoms and territoriesj under her conquEiring sway, A 
native of Creditou and a monk of Netley ntsar W^inchciiter, Winfrid, for 
that wa^^ Ids origiiial name, joined hi5 countryman Willibrord in hia 
misstonary labours among the Frisiiina. Full of that r^eal which makes 
him a worthy predecessor of tselwyTi and livingstone, he devoted his 
chief effortii to tlie conversion of the heathen. His objective was the 
8itxon inutiun beyond the Elbe, for his heart seems to have ycanuMl 
towards the men of hh own mcc; but he laboured in Thuringia and 
among tlie Eic^kns, and finally with his own bands struck a blow' at 
German heathenism by felling the sacred oidc at Geismar. Hii ow n country 
sent willing monks and mins to aid the great niissioiiary. Monastery 
after moiiastery was founded to secure the pcmianencc of his labours and 
thus to pave the way fur Frankish conquest and Boman iufiucnce. HU 
devoted labours in the cauBe of the Gospel were supported by the 
ble^iiigs of the popes and Iht^ arms of the Franks; since he was both 
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the pioneer of the Me of Rome and of the rising hoiiMe of Charles Martel. 
Pape followed pope onlj to Kceire fresh tesUniuuies of tlie loyal t v of 
Boniface and to load him witli fresli hououns. 

In 733 the wise and statesmanlike G-regoiy' II lecogaised the merits 
of the ardent Englishman by making him a rt^onariia or bishop 
without a sec. \Vhcn we rcmcnibcr the peri Ions times of this Pojk, 
homssed alike by the Iconoclastic emperors, and by the prospect of the 
ruin of the imperial power in Italy, we cannot foil to eumpore him H'ith 
his gient predeceiisor and namesake, who when the Lombards were 
threatening Rome was carefully planning the coiiverstoii of England. 
'Lluit Gregory II cuidd in equally onuoua times find leisure to send the 
Englishinjin tVinfrid, who probably then assumed the name uf Bonifatius 
(the fair speaker), to convert Germany, proves that this Pope was no 
unworthy siirccssor of St Gregory the Great. 

Giegoty Ill raised Boniface to the mnk of an archbishop, still 
without cniilining his lahnurHi to imy single city, Imt the real object in 
thus honouring the great iiiissiunary was to give him authority in Gaid 
where the disorders of the Church, espeeiollv in Neustria, were must 
serinua; and indcul the lloimui see seems to have desired a reform of the 
epiM.-upate even nmre than iiiLssionary extciiHiim. Boniface lavally cu- 
o[a-riitcd with the Popes in this object and did his utmost to enlist 
the support of Charles Martel. During the pontificate of the snintlv 
Zacltaria.s wc Knd Boniface at the height of hia intiuence. Council after 
Council was held under his presidency; the disorders among the clergy 
Imth in Anstrasia and Neustria were suppressed, and new sees were 
fonndetl in far Bavaria. In 7^3 the see of Mogontiacum (Mainz) was 
raised to the dignity of an archliLshopric mid conferred on Uonifoee, 
who thus became primate of all Germany. Under Stephen 111 he won 
the crown of martyidoni after rcNigning his see in order to prtMoeute his 
missionary hiboura (755). 

Such tiled ia a brief outline of the life of the ehurehman wlio did 
inure than anyone to bind toother the Austrasian Franks and the 
Roman see. Honiface began his labours a-, a ilevoted M.*rvnnt of the 
Patnitry, hut he won recognised the fact that he could neither continue 
Uie missionary labour, so <lear to his own heart, nor rany' out the 
rcfortiiv ill Gaul, on which the popes were nsolved, without the helii 
of the great ilayor of the Palace, Charles Martel. But engaged ua he 
wa-s in warlike enterprise, Charles, despite the great vietoty of Toum 
(732) which delivered Gaul from the Muslims, has not gone down to 
poateritr as a loyal son of the Church. His fullowere ret|uirecl rewnids 
for their services, and his enemies kept him actively employed in GauL 
Cuiirequently when in 709 Gregurj- III appeak-d for the first time to 
the Franks to enter Italy in order to deliver the Churoh of Rome from 
Liutpmnd, the most generous “ oppressor! ” of the Hoij See known to 
history, Charfes ignored his request; and he is further accusedi not 
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without nnsoii, of having laid hands on the estates of the clergy. A 
century after his death it was generally bcliev«l that he hnij inctinvd 
“ that righteous damnation of him by whom the property of the Church 
has Ijeen unjustly taken away." 

Charles Martel and Gregory III both died in 741. The next pope 
was, ns we have seen, tlie saintly Zacharias (741-753) under whom 
Bunifaw rose to the summit of his influence. The sueccssoni of Charlw 
were his sons Pepin and Carloman. 'ITie latter prince was a monk at 
heart and in 747 retired from the w'orid, and Pepin himself was far nmie 
religiously disposed than his father. Consequently the reform of the 
Church nor til of the Alps went on apace under Boniface, now Archbishop 
of Itlainz and Primate of Germany. 

Tlie time had now come for the house of Amulf to assume the olliee 
the pow er of which they hatl so long exercised. Confident in the support 
of the Church, Pepin inquired of Zacharias whether it would not now he 
advisable for him to ascend the Gerinan throne in place uf the last 
puppet ^lerovin^an Childeric III. How far Bonifuce took part in the 
elevation of Pepin as king is much disputed. He had withdrawn much 
from public life since 747. At any rate in 751 Childeric If f was deposed, 
tonsiiW imd sent into a monns teiy.and Pepin was solemnly auninted and 
was more FrBocorttm elexfaUut in rcg-zio. llius at the hands of our great 
cDuntiyman the new Frankish dynasty came into being. It was probably 
owing to Boniface’s influence that Pepin’s brother CWloman, Mayor of 
the Palace in Austrasia, renounced the w'orld and settled in Italy in a 
mofiu^ry on Mount Soracle. Thtia the Homan sec was coiitinually 
entering into a closer and closer relationship with the most vigorous of 
the Teutonic nations of the north, the Australian Franks, who aided by 
their English kinsmen beyond the sea were apreadJng the Gospel eastward 
in Euroj>e. 

In the short but memorable pontificate of Stephen HI (753-757) 
Pepin laid the foundation of the temporal power of the Roman 
see in return for his formal recognition by the Pope, Hanl pressed 
by the Lombard ALstuIf, Stephen crossed the Alps on a visit to the 
Fmnktsh king. Tlie pontiff was met by Pepin’s son CharltM, then a 
boy of eleven, who brought him to his fatlicr at Ponthinn. Tliere 
Pepin proniiscd to “restore” to the Holy See the exareliate of Ravenna 
and the “rights and territories of tlm Roman Rcpuhlic," On 38 duly 
7^ Stephen solemnly anointed and blessed Pt<pin, his wife fkrtindn, and 
his two sons Charles and Carloman, pronouncing an anathema on the 
blanks should they ever choose a king from auoLher family. Pepin at 
time rareived the title of “ patrician ” with all its undefined 
liabilities as protector uf Rome. In the following year Pepin held a 
“diet or plocHunt at Carieioeum (Kiersy or Quierzy) and decided to 
advance into Italy to win Stoplicn HI his rights from the Lombards. 
A document was drawn up, which has unfurtunately perished, setting 
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forlb whftt territone^ were lo be given to the Popt Thi& h the 
^doimtioii of Pepin-^ Twice did the FnmkLib army invade Italy—on 
the first occasion at the Pupe^s personal requi^ and on the second owing 
to the receipt of the letter which St Peter himself was believed to 
have addressed to the king of the Franks, In the end twenty-three 
cities including Jtavenna were surrendered by Aistulf to Stephen 111) 
who, at the time of hiii death in April had become a sovereign 
prince. Hut in gaining territory the Papacy loKt independence by 
liecoming too great a priste for any man to win without a struggle. 
The re^rt of the history of the eighth century shews that in order to 
enjoy that which Pepin had bestowed the popes must heeame dependents 
of tlie Fmtiki^ who tbu^i compelled to invnde Italy ns conquerors to 
main Loin the l^npacy which they had enriched. 

Paul the KuceessDT of Stephen, etijoycd a somewhat peaceful 
pohtilicate of ten years,. a.ii+ 757—7(57 ; but we are able lo see that the 
act|uisition of the imperiid lerritoTy on tJie shores of the AdriiLtic had 
further relaxed the feeble tic which still held the Papacy to Constaii- 
tinoplc. Paid liotl to dml with Constantine V, the uiiSfit formidable of 
the Ivonoclasts; and he hml to protect alike the holy images and the 
pos-^es^ions of tlie Hornan Church. In hi.s correspondence with Pepin, 
the Greeks are .styled tu^rntdi^ximh Once the Church hod obtained 
Rjivenna and the cities of Emilia and the PentapoiLs there could be no 
restoration of the cxa^chflt^:^ The polittcul conne?cion between Rouie 
and Constantinople was practically severed by Ibe donation of Pepin* 
The king of the Franka died in 768^ a year later than Paul; and we 
enter upon one of the most cnticol crlh of pa|^ histoiy. AH on which 
this chapter lias hitherto dwelt: the severance from the imperial 
authority at Cojiitontinoplc, the disputea with the Lorn hards, the 
ollbvuce with the Franks, the work of Gnigory 11^ Boniface, and 
Stephen III, culminates in Cliarles the Great, With Ids accesflion wc 
stand at Uie opening of a new epoch in tlie history of Wcatem Europe, 
fraught witli important conHcqifenre^i. 'Fhe theological breach between 
East and West, the meilieval theory of Pajwicy and Empire, the great 
strife of secldar and spiritual powers, ate traceable to the vears 
itiimediately before us. 

Ilk cousidering the relations betw^m the popes and the Franks 
during the long reign of Clvirle$ ihe it is necessary to bear in 

mind thatt though Pepin by hi-s donation had iiiftde the popes into 
priesl-kingH, their [Hwitioii was precariouH in the extreme* Italy under 
[..ombard rule w as in a state of anarchy : and Rome ib^elf wm tlae centre 
of a l:)arlMUiKin which was intentiiflc^ by being concealed under the 
specious name of ecclcsiasticiil government and cLaitned to represent not 
only I he piety but the civilisation of the ’Went When we read of kings, 
dukes, [jontiflk, cicrdiiials (first mentioned in the Llb^r PoniifiailM at this 
time)* of the senate, of the ra^ciiur or milittav when modeni terta-^ like 
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tliftt of the “ tinihtation of Italy" are applied to the policv of n mler 
like tiw ^mijard Desidcrius, we may lose sight of the foci that under 
tills spedous veneer there lay an utterly disintegrated society, dwnie- 
tensed by a savngerj which could hardly be paralleled by the acknowledged 
Wbansm nf many countries north of the Alps. UTie pontificate of 
Stephen IV {76S-77S) Lj, as has been already hinted, a pt-nod of 
violence and bloaished: and the events whiJh cbarac^teTised it are 
repeated dmost exactly not thirty years later in the days of Ijco III i 
for centimes not even the person'of a pope was safe iti'llome without 
^e protftting himd of some external authority. It is only poevdble 
here to allude to the strange atoij' of Stephen IV as related in the /.fficr 

; and to proceed to a hasty summary of Uie main events of 
the reign of diaries the Great. 

On Pepin s death the Frankish dominions were divided tietween hLs 
two sons diaries and Corlonian. The two brothera speedily Iwtamc 
nvals, and the acene of tlieir inachinations was Italy, 'llieir mother 
Ifcrtrada Imd brought aliout a iioininid reconcLiiation between her two 
sons Charles king in Austrasiii, and Carioni-m king in Nenstria, and in 
the interests of pcare sought to contract matrimonial idlknces witJi the 
Lmmbattl monarch DaiideriuH, With this end in view she visited iLilv 
mid iwRuadi-d Chari® to give up the lady wlioin lie had perhapj 
imguWly imimed and to take i)eside^atJ^ the daughter of tlie Lombarrl 
king Ihew projects alamicd Stephen IV, and His letter to Chari® 
and Carioman warning them against an alliance with the detestable 
l^Diliardi;, a race infected with leprosy and naturally repulsive to noble 
hrank.s, is one of the mtBt citreordinaiy in the p;ipal correspondeuw 
witJi the Carlovingian fonuly; and conKmis us in the idea that Stephen’s 
{wssionate weakness^ of character one cause of the mi.sfortune;i of 
that ui^ppy pontiff'. But the alliance was short-lived, Charlie rc- 
pudmted his Lombard wife, and on Cartoman’s death in 771 tlw w idow 
Ocrlwripi placed herself and her children under the protection of 
^idenus-Hi proof that the two brothm regarded the Ijomhattl lUi the 
deteiTOimng factor in their rivalry for the possession of the whole 
F^kish The Pope sided with Charles against Gerbergaand her 

tlwt the Pranks wereHulfieientlv 
) *. . him alone, had ravaged the newly acuuired tiapid 

dominions in the exarchate and the IVnUpolb. ' 

Stephen died in 772, and was succeeded by two pontiff* who held 
the Rifuiey for no less than forty-four ycois, Pladrian I from 772 to TEIS 

till emr own dap have two ntacxm'tj vo 
pontiHcates occupied so iong a period. 1711 the days of Ku.s IX no 
pope so nwrly attained to the traditional yenm of Peter as Hodrian. 

Judgisi by his actions Hadrian was a man of vigour and ability 
1 himself tjuertiloijs and apprehensive in his correspondence 

with Charles, it only reveals the extreme difficulty of the situation in 
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whidi he Wflji oflen Hh iirst &£i tm succeeding Stephen was 

BUcCttssfully to repress disorder in Home. Faulus AfiarU, the evil genius 
of the late Pope, who hod brought about the ruLo of Christophorus and 
Sergius, was sent under arrest to Ravenmt whert the archbishop Leop to 
Hadrinn^a indignation, put the unfortunate prisoner to death. In the 
following >w- 773, Charles invaded Italy, defeat^ Desiderui^ ^d 
invested hi» capitnl of Pavia. In 774 the Fniiikkh king paid hia Brat 
inenioniblc visit to Roine^ and was received with due honour by the 
Pojw and the Roman clergy. Touched by his reception and deeply 
iiiipressed by his visit to the tomb of the Apo^stk and to the holy 
churches of'Rome, Cliarles liestowcd on Hadrian all that Pepin had 
giveft to tile Holy See, and, if we may believe the Roman a^wunt, 
something more. The doctmientary e%^idenee for the donation of 
Charles needs sepirate treatment i but the king is said to have 
ineludul in bis luagnificeut gift ail Italy 30uth of tlie Po which the 
l^mbartb occupied. Chariest retumeil to Pavia after his visit to Rome 
and coinple tod the conqu^t of the I ami bards* Desiderius was forced to 
reiit*fe into a monuatcryt to make way for the v ictorious Prank who was 
now king of the Lorn bards and l^trician of Rome. 

Thus fell the Lombard kingdom after two centuries of rule in Italy ; 
mui it may here be observed tliat none of the iiatious which had <K:cupied 
the territorv of the Empire had been able to survive the baneful 
atmosphere of the ruined Homan w^orld- The Visigoths of Spain, the 
\ andals in Africa, the fMrogoths in Italy, the Merovingians of Gaul, 
luul aU like the lombards rapidly degenerated in contact with the 
ancient civilisation. It was lieyond the limibi of the Empire that a new 
and more vigofoui^ life was coming into bciagn Among the Franks in 
Austrasia, in the nionJiateries of Irelajid, in Britain^—from w^hkh all trnieefi 
of Roman doininion bad been swept by the conquering Angles and 
Saxons, arose the makers of a new world. Colmnbanus the Keltic monk, 
Wilfrid the English bishop, Boniface the missionary from Devon, 
Charles Martel and his illustrious sons and grandson, Alcuin the 
Yorkshire scholar—nearly all of these hailed from loiids which Turtulban 
hod described oa Romanh hmccf^a^ ChrijtQ vero 

When Charles departed from Italy in 774, Hadrian wa±s lefr alone to 
assert his authority over the splendid principality he had acquired from 
bis Frankish benefactoi^ But only by a strong kind could righbi be 
maintained in those unsettled days; and the Pope was hard pressed on 
all bides. Not only did the uiiconquered tombajd duchy of Iknevcnto 
encroach on his territory in the south; hin tenure of the exarchate was 
threatened by Leo, the amhitious arebbisbop of Ravenna, who sought 
independence, and was resolved to seize llie cities in his neighbourhood 
over which the Pope claimed jurisdiction. Hadrian, one of the ablest 
of the pipes, did his best to iiiointain his autborityv His troops 
defended his frontiers against the Beneventans and even wiptured 
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TcrmcLM. Hut his comjfipoiidence with Charles njveals the weftlfness of 
his position, Tlmt Undrinn was a great man is certain; anti Ciiarle# 
seems to have recognised in him somewhat of a kindred spirit to Jus 
own; and at the l^o^’s dwth the Frankish monarch mourned as for a 
W brother. But in this case his position was less assured than his 
ahihtjt and he needed the support of the arms and influence of diaries 
in nrder to maintain it. How truly Hadrian desenes to be dassed 
among the gnjattst rvilere of the Itoman Church, and how preturious 
wiLs the situation of a pope In tJie eighth century-, is shewn when we 
come to the disiLstroms cunimcncement of the pontificate of his suceesimr 
iJiO llh 

It is one of die ironies of fate that the pontir to whwst^ lot jt fell to 
inaugtjmte the Middle Ages in Western Europe, by an act second to 
none in dmiruitSc circumstances and in its fm-Whing consenuetices 
was not a great ruler like Hadrian, but a man in almost e%'ery respect 
Hlh inferior, I^eo HI, the son of Atoippius and EJijtabeth, is described iis 
a Homan priest of blameless character and abounding ehnritv; but there 
is a certain mystory' overhiingiiig the early days of his pontificate If we 
may judge from the names of his parents he had not the advantage of 
being of noble birth, a matter of the utmost iraportaare in his agT- as 
dot only w,« It regarded as one of the chief recommendations for a 
bishop, but it gave a man the almost indispensable support of powerful 
kirnsmen. Hadrian, perlmps the earliest example of papal nupotisnu 
hml given the highest po*itions in the Roman Chureh to his relatives, 
committing to them tlie adinidistrntion of its great wealth and cstcnsive 
patrimony. The government of the apostolic aiureh was vcst«J at this 
tti^ in seven officials, who though only in deacon's orders took the 
hipest rank in the hierarchy under the Pope. The chief of these, the 
natarhnim, IWhalLs a nephew of Hadrian, who is aUc] 
™l]ed the rortri/iurina of the Holy S«, with C^mpulus the or 

treasurer, another relative of tiie late Pope, eyHdeiitly cherished deep 
restMitnient against L^; and on the occasion of the proctssion of the 
grantor Litany on S5 April 799 (St Mark’s day) they determined to 
wreak their vengeance. Jorning the prmessioii from the Lateran at the 
chureh of St Laurence, the ronspiratora took their plntte i^ide the 
1 ope iii>olopsmg for not wearing their official pfanetae on the plea of iil- 
lifidth. W hen the proeesaioji reached the momistoo' of SS. Stephen and 
Sylvester, a band of ruffians dashed forth and threw Leo to the ground. 

with 1 stfiDdiijg ut his html and Cam pul us at his fee t an 

attempt WM made to blind tlie pontiff and to cut out his tongue. 'I'he 
wrotehtal 1 ope was left for a while bleeding in tlie street, then dnujirwl 

* Sylvester, and imprisoned in tlie Greek monaaterv 

of St Ereatiius on the Codiaii Hill, 

Stnujge to say, the outrage seems to have produced no great effect 
on the lloinoD people, and L#o Femained a prisoner till he hud recovered 
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from his wounds. Hicn his partisans rescued him, and thctiigh he le 
said to have been welcomed with enlhusiusm in St Fetcr’a he did not 
aiHiin enter the city; but pluciiig himself under the charge of « michia, 
duke of Spoleto, retired thither, iTieiioe he betook hiinsdf to Chicles 
ut Pftderbom, was received by the king and ftssureil of bis proti^ioii, 
under which he was able to re-enter Rome on 39 Nov. 799. t’hnries 
himself was fullv occupiefi the greater part of the following year, l^n 
the spring we find him in Neustria looking after the defences of the 
shores of the Channel, in the summer he u at Toure, voting Alcuin and 
bewailing the loss of (jucen Uiitgardis, in August he is holding “ 
wforiiffm at ^Sain!!; and not till autumn was well advanced did he 
undertake his memorable expedition to Italy, arriving at Home on 

2 t Nov, 800. . , , , „ 

He cuitit not Ml much as a defender of the nghts of the 1 ope as in 
the capacity of his judge. IWs fair fame as wdl as his prson had 
siirtered at the hands of his adversaries, and grave though to us niystenous 
charges were spread abroad concerning hiui. Alcuin had received from 
his friend Arno, arehbishop of Salzburg, so serious an account of aftauis 
in Home and of Ico III that he thought It advisable to hum it; and 
Cluirles hirouelf docs not seem to have held the same opinion of Ico oi 
he hotl of Hadrian, At any rate on 6 Dec., in the presence of the king 
the Roman clergy, and the Frankish nobles, Leo solemnly eiculpated 
himself and took on oath on the gospels that he was guiltless of the 
crimes kid to his charge. It is particularly important in view of his 
subseejoent action to remember lliat three weeks before had been 
in the humiliating position of having publicly to profess his iniiuccnce. 

Charles was now at the height of his glory; master of Italy and 
northern Europe, he was regarded as the representative of Christfindom. 
A woman who hnd sinned foully against her own son occupied the 
tlmmc of the Eastern Caesars, and the eyes of all men turned to the 
gigantic Frank whuw wars with the surrounding barbariaiLs liad been 
for the defence and propvgatLon of the gr^pel. The day after Leo had 
professed Ins innocence the priest Zneharias arrived from .Jerusalem with 
the Keys of Calvary and of tlie iloly Sepulchre and the banner of 
.Jerresaleni, Leo hod already sent him the keys of the tomb of 8t Peter 
and Rome recognised him as its Iktridan. 

On Cliristtuas day Charles clothed himself in the Patrician's robe 
and went, not as a barbarian king but as the greatest of the nobility 
of Rome, to the already venerable church of St Peter. *l'hcn he knelt 
in prayer before the “ confession " of the Prince of the Apoatlcs, and 
theSitvw began. After the reading of the g<»p«l the Pope took from 
the altar a most precious crown and placed it upon the head of the 
kneeling monarth. With one voice tlic assembled multitude, Frank and 
Roman, ecclesiastic and wamor, shouted “Garolo piissituo Auguato a 
Deo coronato moguo et pacilico Imperatori Vita et Victoria," 'ITae 
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birthday of the tlirint «a« tJu- birthd-iy of the new Roman KmpJre. 

iTniii tills moitieut m<xlem history begins'" (Bryce). 

Ihe si^iiKc^nee of the net hus liecii variously intorpreloH from the 
hrat. In the I jvcs of the Bopes and in the Gemiaa coritemponirv annals 
the P&iw and the imperial share in the transaction have l»en respeetivelv 
magnihed llic claims of the Pope to enact olKtiicnce from tempoml 
ralcra and of the l%joperop to regard the Popes as their subjects were 
based throughout the Middle .^geB upon the meaning attiiriied to the 
wranntioii and unction of Clwrles. Without atteinpling to pranouiiiic 
judgment on so vexed a topic, we may ret fortli three points: munely 
(I) the sigmhcanw of the proclamation of Charles as Kmperor to the 

the efteets on the Empire and the Papaev respectively, 
mifl (») iiltimatG roijults. r . r 

(1) The world understood that tlie nations of the after ncarlv 
four cenlunes of anarchy and decay, still recognised that they belonged 
to the Roman Empire and were resolved to seel: fur pence and unitv 
under a single rul^. Charles was no more a Fmotish Icing ruling by 
his might, but the lawful lorel of Christemloi,,. As the Faith represented 
by tlio Pope was one. so all tempond authority was centred in the 
|x*reon of the Emperor. Hitherto the Roman in the ^Vret had regarded 
the detain Augustus ,u Constan tinople a« his law ful master. But the 
«(Knen« of gmicrntion* had proved him powerless to protect Italy and 

Irene having 

u^surped the throne of Constantine VI, the allt^danre due to the Bade™ 
Caesar could be lawfully transferred to Charles. 

(2) By his coroiiation Charles had obtained an acx^ion neither of 

territory nor of w^th: but he gained that which 1« never could have 
.wurrf by himself. It is difficult for us to underetaiid how gnait a 
ileparture f«mi precedent his coronation was. one title withheld 

that of Emperer. They might maaler Itolv as 
, L ^ L I hcodonc, and the LuiiilsviH kings had dontr. lliev 

inight bc> decorated with the titles of consul and patrician like Clovi^ 

1 hey might set up puppet einpemre and rule tii their name. But never 
d^ they presume toemselves to assume the imperial title. To ncknow- 

ge a harlianan king to be his Emperor, as Leo acknowledged Charles 
wna iiwexampled m the antials of the Roman world, nifa explains the 
astonishment of Charles wla-n Leo III pla«d the crown on his head, and 
^•ounts for his assutanre to Einhard that he never would have entored 

the Pope. The Pope on the 
^her hand had by this act taken the place of the Itonian people, of the 
Ssenato, ami of the Anny—in a woitl of all the fiowere whicJi had in tlie 
pan pruc aiint nn Emperor. Tliat he biu] Jode io entirdv his own 
initiative might have been credible of Hadrian, hut scarcelv of Leo 
wht^* ^ition was too insecure, and his iharaeUfr not siifficientlv 
established to warrant so hold an action. Without the consent and 

f. xv.iK II. vtu_ 11, ni. XXII. 
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Abbreviation-^ 


NAtilXi, 


NKDF, 

BA- 

RBAB. 

HtWik 

RCVL 

RCllL. 

aiL 

RIM). 

HMES. 

Rhdii. 

Mm. 

RN. 

R<xr. 

RtiCA. 

HQM. 

RJ<U. 

JLSL 

SKAW. 

SPAW. 

S^i, 

IX^S. 

I RMS. 
J'SK, 

»;tK. 

Z^Cb. 

ZKT* 

Zll. 

ZSR. 

ZWT. 


Satici Arehiv Aw Ge«Ibcl»*ft filr alterc detitwlie Gcwliielitakwide* 
HoJiuvcr aui) KiPiptiic. 

Xouvella Itevue liirtoriqiHS du droit frwi^aJs. t 

(Jutllen uud Forwhtitifffii am* italiMiwcliEii Ardiiveii und BibliothaJu'ii. 

R^me. 

R«va«^ PhHb. 

Reviii' difi bihlintlit^uw i?t den kinchiv«ii de la Bru^sdJs 

Rtf vac bdiidiUctiia'tf- 
Revue ccHih“*'' 

Ri^viui critifiuc d'histpipc el dt iitterctyre, Pkrti^ 

lU-iup liistoriqui?. Paris^ 

Rtfvuc d'histoire iliploiuati^uc. PariiL 
Kevuo dTiiitUiirc eccl^sritwtiqncp LaiivttiiJ- 

Rti£)iidectiefi MuBeom f&r Fhilplof^EL. Frankfiivt-t-Sif. 

Rci^tf dc iium^mnti{)uep 1^t\k 
Rpvtie de I'Oricut eliretieii. Parifs 

Ruiniiwlitf QiwrUliiclirtfl fur ckr^tLIcJu? AltcrtumwiEuadB ujiJ Kirtfheu- 
f^cNrlilehten Ramo. 

RevDC dea qtijeetbTiR tiisUiriqaeit. Paiifr, 

Rpvae de syuthtse histnrique. Pa^E*- 
Ritiatji ffturira {talkuiAr TuHu. 

Rivuftii A\ scieltrc iftortebc. Pa^in. 

SitaurijH'btric^te dcr K^Mfrlirbeii Akademio der Wkwnscbafttfii - ^ ienna. 
rPhiL Wirt. f l4kft<i.] 

SitzuiifffbcTiclit* dcr fcuiu preuBiischeu Aktdemie dcr WiswsnicliiaLJi. 
Btfrliii, 

Sludi fitorie). Pftvia, 

Theoln^iKbe (JnarfaiWJiriftf Tukittgeii. 

TTwwactitrtu of the Royal Hiitorical Sotfitfty. l^audou. 

Thwilo^jTHihtf Studicn und Kritiken. MotWi- 
VLotiliisku Vremtfuik. St Pplcieborg. 

Zeit»ehirifl fur cll^l5^tliche Kanrt, LNiweldorf, 

ZeitseWiR filr Kircbcai^tscliiclittf. MotliiL 

ZcitschnR fOr knthpliHclic UlcdIo^c. trotliB. 

Ztflljthria mt lltfclibigeKbicJite. Weimar. 18 ( 11 - 70 . Coiitinneil an 
Zwt»cKriRdcrRav%Tiy^^ftanKfurRiS«hli*isw^ Weimar. imXlff. 
ZeRaebrilt fur wissiciustfhaftJichtf Th eoiogitf- Frwkfurt-a.-M. 


(i) Among other abbreviadona it»d (*fw Geaert^ ^M^raph^) arei 

Auad 1B L Academift de* lomiriptioiia at Btfllw-Lettre*. 

AcadJ P. Araddmic Impenale dc Pj^tonshourg. 

AllgMR Allgemciiitf deutiche Ru^pWe. 

ASRolL Atfta ScuietoniiD BoUanduuuL. 

BBC. Hibliothdqu^ de F^eole dc« ehartea 

Non^k'tf lie UiogTBpbie gviierale. 

BMF«. BibUotbeque de dea hauteA etade^i 

Bl'iik* Biognilphie imrTerKlie- 

rUr. <-orpii0 liiitcriplioiiizm tiraocarum. 

C'lL Cerpiifl luflcriptionym IjAtiiianim^ 

CSC-O. I'orpus snrt|}tormn ebri^tiaEioniiiii onentaljiim. 

('SBL. Corptiti Ecriptorum ceclrtiMtltforum UtiUDfOin. 

(-^orpoa scriptorem hiatoriaB 
1>CA. Dietionary of ('hriatlan Antiqqitie». 
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DCB, of Chriatiin Blo^phjr. 

DXB, Pjctidiukr)r of XatiniiAl BJography. 

IficfrAR, fieoLft fnin^juse d'AHiciiea et do Home Pirtii. 

BJ?TS. Early EiigLyih Te*l Sodoty, 

liIncBr. EiicydopoedKa Bntaiitilqa. 

FHti. SJrilleir'iF Fnifmeiitii HUtarirorora GrucortitiL 

KAW* KawrUdio Aludeintedur Wb«eiu)cbBfUii+ Vienm. 

&1GJT, MoDuiiionta Gomwtuo HietorloiL 

Mi'G. Patrolo^iae eurtUH complotiu. jfraooe 

MPLu .^ligTie'ii Ftttrolcigko ouniim complotue Sor, kUiut 
PA>V. Koni^lkKo prou^che AkHdocnL« iL IVb»eiw:haHcii. Berlin. 
HAH. Real Acidemk de la Hisloria. IkladHd^ 

RE^. Haal-EztcyklnpQdiu /Dr protOHtaiitkclia Tkeolofic^ etc, 

tUiS, Royal i;tfO|;'raphlca) Sooiety^ 

ItHA. Roj'al Hbcturinol Society. 

SFIF. Souiute dliij^olrv fnii^ake 


Jn die of Jnuny ollior vorkv given 
m i^t^ted there are usi^_ 

Abh. Abhaiidluttgvii. 

Jounml. 

Jabrb. tfahrbucb. 

tt. KovieiVp Revue. 

Vicrt ViorteliahrschrlfL 

Z. ZeitHchHft. 

imti<). ontJiiuariBiip auiiqudre. 
coU. eolleotiiMiA, 

hUt historyp hktonoalp hiatoH^ue 

KiiitonficK. 


jti tbe Cktiemi BIbZiograpliy abfatovwtioTis 


kaiip 

kiOMriicb. 

kotit 

koiiiglieb. 

mem. 

memoir. 

mdni. 

rik^inuire. 

n.e 

OHfT Bcmf. 

pttbL 

pubiicatbn. 

roy+ 

royals royale 

w. 

jwrkau 

me. 

wieiely. 
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Dsi C. An Frwiiia Glg«i«yjiiuii niediiie et iiiAmau Latiivitati#. ErlttN. ef 

Heiiicbel, T tola, Farb, 1B40^, mid ravro, in loK^ Ninrt, 1SS3-7. 
Eticydop«lia BriliiniilciL «tb «dii. Undou. IBU5-0. Additional tola. (lOtb 
edu.) I&02-3, IItil udii. t^ombridga lOM. (EnoBr.) 

Erwb, and Gnibef> Jf. AUgomeino Encjklppmdie der ^V^L^nacbafto^i 

atid KOiertq. B«fUn, fEnifb-TTrulHsr.} (luMciplrta) 

rmbneiiiB, J. A. Bitdiothm Grom ^vg Notilla Seriptorum Vetemm GnuNinitiiti. 
4t>iedn- Ed. Horle*, G. C. l£vn.la irmnburgf. 17HO-1800. inilga- LeiiKta 
la^T* 

Gesebirbte dor curopAischcn ^StwitetL Ed, Heeren, A. IL L, and Ukert^ F. A. 
HanibuT^g and Gotha. 18111-llU, (Series by vorioiu wHtem, ^ mtft nmru} 
(Hoeren.) 'Coutin. ed. Lamprrclit, K. jAlljfgnieine St&atetijmsehichte. (Lam- 
ppochl.) 

J*. CS, T* ^ l^brboch mnat idlggmeliieii Littermrgg^hichto idler belcamiliOn 
Volker dcr Wplt ton derMt^eii bis auf die iienefte SleLt l^wic. 1B37«5S^. 
jj IL Aiifiieiit Hnd Medieval Peoples.) 
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C, mii^ fiteraturt of Hlskary from iht time# t« 

alHiut 148i Laiidnn. ilWO. (Groas.} 

Hastiii^, JmL Knrjrlcptiediii of Ad^ifpDTi und Et1iia<. Uiiidon. ISWB^ in 
Herrej P. (iCnfmokt^rj A. oml H.) Qtiolloiilcuiide lur ^^Vltcvw^liioliti*. 

Ifipiiic. lElZO. 

Hrrtd^, J, J. nuil Hauck^ A. Real-EnoyklopaiiiD Itir prol^sitiu]^>4che 'rhrolwe uiid 
Kirebe. GotV iEE\) 

Keane^ II. Gk An i^eximJ Bio^^phic^ l^ctlon&ry^ foundetl on rvmteHjiLe tulldctAl 
by Bed, T* \V\ New and re^twd wlti. Lnndpn« 1804. 

LkktmiberKer^ l\ Encyclop^iVlie il^ j^deiirvn religicuj^ I^lvobk Pajifi* 1U7T-S!^- 
Lorenz, O, IkJtipalw^ber Hand- tiid fk^bnUAtlAe. ftest ediu by Dtr^iieutp E, 
Stutter! ond Berlin.. liW8. 

^loUaior, A. SourteK de Thklmre de Knnwe- .'i vols. 1901-0. 

Mnnihl, G. AibLiD^pUie tie IbistniFe de Knuwse, & toIa. Fark. lOOL^. 
NfkQV^Ue Bto^^apbio ^nerale^ depnui les teni|M W plna reeiiliM Job^h'I urn JenrH* 
avoc ItH nripiai^neTncntA bihlici^ph!i|ue«. Smi* la direction de J. Vh. F- 
Hnfor. Parifi. ISAl-Hl^ m vol<u in 2if, (A, Gen.) 

CNdlii^ C^nilr. f'otnnienUriu# tie T^rriptnrlbua eeck-wiaa adtlij^djw illnrumi|ao 
jKfjjiptiB tfljii iniprofi^ii^ qiiam truiJiLi^cnptts idbuc pxtnutibEdi ni celobrioribtift 
P^urDpae Bibliotbeciit a BcUannino mic. omk^> ad Jmnum MtXVCUL Frank- 
f^^t-t-^L 1722. 

Paulyv A, F, von. Knal-kliicyklopdrlie kbaidiicben AltartbuEiuiwlflgenBcliafb 
Vimin^ KUJT-iSa. Ed. \Fi#BH 3 wa, G. Stiatt|cart, 1894-1003. New edn. 

1904j^ in pm^ires^ (Pauly-tVisaowa.) 

l^oEth^t^ Ao^uRt BibHotbeca hbloricii modil nevi Vraf!:a‘ei>^r dnreb dk 
tH^liichUireFke dei* enropfllpclieii MitteUlterK hi^ I .WO, Berlin. 2tid edn 

2 inK 

S^tnitb^ \t nj. Biid < heetbamj. S. PiiAionary of Cbrktkm AntiouitloiL 2 v'oU 
lj>ndi>ti. larS-SO. (UCA.) 

f^mitbj m. and M ace, lly. DictiQuiii'y of ChriKtiiin Bioj^pbyj Utcratnre^ Set.'i^ 
ami 4 voIb. Undnn. IttTT^, (l>t’B.) 

Storia politica d' ItaLta. Mikii. lii prn^ota (wHtlen by n vnclety of I^fiprsfins, 
jwe fub rioni.). 

Vacant, Ax Hictininialre de la llienlopie. Paria^ t!K>l E 

Vicloria Fli^ory of llie Coujitipp of Hiiifland. I^iidoiix IfNW* Jn ikrt^reto. 

(VJot (*a f{ust.1 
tVaitz. -Sre DtiJilniaini. 

tt aEtenboclip \\\ Ik-ub^blatida Gwbklktaquetlen im MiUelaltcr bb tur \litte 
diHi im, -robrliondiiirta. Berlinx yth edii. 2^ vqis. Htiittnrt and 

Aerlin. UKI4. Ed. Dnminler^ K. and Tmube^ L 

H, mid Hx Klrcbeiilealkon oder E[icykLopbdie dor katholbchen 

T1ieolo(^p. Freiborp-i.-B, 1347“eW>. :?rtrl tyjjix Kaulefi, F. 
(VVetaer-KaulKiJ Freiicb iraiud, Gwebkr, J, iZn voIp. ISiW. 


\L Al'LASIvS AND GEOGRAPHY* 

IknJdrillnrt-Vo^^Rriiixuefr. Dicriomiaire d'libUklre et de p^nipbie ectl^i»ftJf|ue. 
PariiL lOll. 

nroyMzii^ G, Allpnoeiner bblnrUcber HajidaLkf, Hidrfeld. IBttik 
biremaii, K- A. Ilbtorkal Cicn|;Tapby of KQn:k|bo {with Atlai-)^ Lundunn LBSL 
:ird edij. rev bed and ed. Bury, d. B,^ liX^ 

Kfet^hmer, K. Ha-dan^he Geo^raphie voxi ^littoJonarKpax lW4x (In 
Handbuclj, Me \i 
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Atlas luiftdrii|iie Fmiii» ^i»pnm i;4mr jiuiqu^a nw jtfcUK. J^rie, 

P^jole, K, L. KistoTical AtW nf l^toderu Sumpe. OjcfonL 

^^iut-MarUxi. Xoin^aau du^lioMPiairp da Uiiiv^n^Ui^L T ™Ij. Pjltml 

ie7l»-t>3, Huppl^otqt hj Itouiisj^Ut, L. 2 vob. ltKWS-7, (Cantainv ahort 
bihllo^phittM} 

S; 1 ir^er, F. Atlas de liiRtoriqua. Paris. Kew ^ik 1307 , 

Spninor-Maiik^. llatid-Atlas fiir die GescbicUte des Mittclsltew uud der u^umn 
ifeit. (j'fptlia. ISdUn (ilnl ein. of StTiiri^r*# Hand-Atlas iJte, Ed. bv 
M«ike, TTi4 

(Fdh pj^sck-^EhAiiss :—) 

H. T. and MblJcr^i. H. Vpr^leicliGq.des Wfirtcrbuirb der altcti, mittlmn 
nnd noaou litw^raphit*. Ckitlm. ISErZ. 

BmiiDtj A. C'H AlaciLiii] dti libraina (si dc 1 'Bniati 0 Ur d^ liv 3 f(a—^Ritnlciusiit fbv 
iJc^liamps), Farid. lliTO. 

J* G. T. tlrhpR UUiius. Dre^d^n. mi. Ed. Benedict, F, Beriiii. 

(Vnl. t only.) 

Mnrtin, C. T. The ItcE^erd Iriterpruttsf, London. 1002. 2jtd edn., 1010 if for 
BritLh LiIca), ^ 


uj. €EmoM)ux5r. 


aihtoR, IL F. FwU RnmimL 2 Otford. 1B4S^. (Cliuton, P. R.) 

ep^flcoiwrummlwiM Ciil)nj!icM (»tUi mippleiMnt). RalintmTi, 

{‘GQT'd^ l&finjp 

<imii^], ]< K* llaridbueh Jer iimtJici!tuitl<«Ltn und tcchtiiwlieii CbraiialMrie. VoJ. i 
Irfjpuir. JUW. Vol. II. mil. 

KmiHiu Jur Sonnaq. und Mfliidfirwteraitec fur dirt l^jimlpibjat drr 
KUunwhcii AUertmiuifriwctuichJifteii uad dvn Zbltmuni v» ihKi vor Chr. fals JlfXl 
tuuili tlq.r. [IH rhkrta.] Rt-rJin, IBW). 

ftnitefcrui, n, TutcLEntHielt dcr ZrltreehiiHiif dw ilcuUchca Sliltelultura auJ der 
xNeuveit. .Ifd eiilmiKiHf edii, IlBimrer. ISllO. 

-ilfri'twlioji iiiMl d. NriiieK. 2 v„U. Hjuhiw. 

'r* *"'* diKqmente relating tn 

1^*7« ^ >™knil. {.\fti.r !!p«lni«ti aud iVilkliu,) 4 vd*. Oiford. 

L'Art dr v6ri^r]m dji^ rt bbrtDriiina^. 2^ iinrtlt llep«ia Jj H^Ug. d„ 

Hater, twl, li^mpJiiiwti-SUtL-ttiwh™ l^icon. i vou, Jjjipgie ,s^; 
SrhnuD, R, Hilfwtefein ftlr (‘himioolagie. Vienn*, 18UX Mew nln if i j ■ 
ffraphiFThr uz.d clinmalfigJaqKe Trfdn. iSa ^ 

WLOSceaus, IV. P, x\sifuiwmiKhetl3roiit.liipe, Lrijwc. imu. 
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hiiilurt«lie;t SIrtliodo un<J d«r OwchictitephUo, 
t«»pfue. (ttth juiil nth onUr;^ edii, litoa. Pp. 31 H-IA, 
t^rotefeii^ H. Vknnmloi^ m ,r„l. ,, pp. 267 g. uf Mrii-ttr. Aion. (Jnindrto d«r 
tiwwhichtsMriiteBnschi^ lur Eitifiihnmir In tUs Stitdium der dDubicheti i^hiohte 
*^*^1 *””*'*“*‘"^ Niiira«t Vfll, r (1), Leipslr. )»(«, V'p|. i (2) 

aiiii fi (3). lh 07 , in (Mei^rO ' 


(NrMwKATtist — ) 

IVicriptioa* dp* JIwiiuiipH fntpp^ mpR I’EmiiiT? 
lim *'”**'^ “ppel(j«) imperinlEn. « i-uti Sstd edti. Paris. 

J^fcliel, J, H, vnn. Doctriiw Numcrofujii V'etonun. B val«. Viemut. iriK-S. 

Part ilu Mgyen Ape. 2 voU. 

llwd* iVMtnI»tt«itica. Uadoti. 1S10H, 

Kuhi[», Huiioriu* iti c:UrliH ih^- tJrwt. 

AMltizkiinde nnd fWiltfeuihrehte ilw 
Maui^V,: J ('** « cf B-ia-r’s Hendlilldl, v,.> 

»'n ' i. '. ^.“"''^'"*^1"* Jeuiiivrnpiiie ct thmipWie, dcAcrip- 

h 7^rt***- )i‘\ Il»8>in pr.4T«». [Pktes.f 

w“'® iJalrvnihi., Lonalards, etc. in the 

llhtish Muieiim (la prepnaitimX 


tv. t'OLLEt.TIOXS (tP SDLiJK’ES. 

1M«. IW7. 

Veil. 1. Rrpferteii uute-f deu Jural iiipem. \]d. Mijhlbnchar, E. iftoeff. 

■ Ed. tHteiiUul. E. vaa, 

tieniqaet. Aff Reruni (lallimrum toriptAitM. 

IBia, b pnwfe*. fUindeH.J 

’’j* n "* t'lithnfred., J. EH, Xtarvitlius, A, wid Ritter, 1. t>, i; voIj. 

Jm Mnmmsen, Th. mid .Mejer, P, ,\J. Berlin. 

< arpiu Jqris ciriJin. ;t «ol. edii. Berlin, lihU-B/i, 

Utli'in.''*''*■ iBjtesta, eel, UomiiiMn. T. 

Vuj, II. Cih|««, Ed, Krilper, P. lith eHu. llKW. 

VoL HI, Noeelljw. Kd, Schucll, JL and Kroll, U , l8ftA 
Leirpto wrn^^ai eh^aagruiii nririiUliiitii, Ed. L’hafior, J. R and iitJian., 

' ana, fliiiiie aud r,ei{Hiic<. lUOiilT. (t’SCt).) 

Vnrpus*criptoru(n (Mlwiaaticoruni latbormn. Vienna. KMM, tn pfL^iesa. {(>lEL\ 

Ccrpuaecnpinruiii HwlorU* Bjmiitiaae. Bonn. 182 »*itr. (t.SHR\ 
udietnie, L tairtw dpL-eapanx de I'anrirnne thwle. Parts, 18 iM, in pro^re^. 
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GeucriU BiUiof*r<tphif 


Early EiiKliali Tux t Society^ PubUiatioiii uf tlifr, (EErs.) 

GwliichbichT«iber d*i- ilenbMiliQii Vamit hrtfi imia Ift+T ff. in MGH {*ee 

MwrX MrirA 1084^ in pnign^ 

l^iL Kc^tsU poutlficuin Ronidnorum hb i^tidilm Krli^ia itii kqiiueei pc^L 
(.'hristunt timtum nOll^ Bdirliu. 1851. «di}^ Wultenbftcb^ VV^^ Lwwen- 

feld* S.j Kalteiibninxieri F+, Eiraidp P. Leip«k. 1885-Sw 2 v«lL (Jal^ reg.) 
K^hTj P. F. BegesiA PontlficLLDi Itonmuonijn^ lu progn^, VqU i. BcKHLit. 
]j. Litiiini. Berlin. BMMI-7^ 

Liber pntitifiniia. Veda, Bdme. 1724-5.1 Ed. Duclieuitp L. 2 void. Pari?. 
(BibL dea ecdlert d^Atbi^Jes et ile Rome,) 18^82. Vol. i to 735. (LP-) 

Ed. Momnuienj Th. M^itL i^e^U Pnatif. RainiiiortiiQ, 1B30. 

Url^fijiiuinEij F* Did Cicgct?^ der An^yaebseti. 2 rak 18BB, UHliL 

JtlEuud^ J. Dx Siiftormii i!OiiclLiiirEtm eallectio, Florencd: uid Venice. I750“tl8^ 

81 vnh, Boprint AEuliiij i+ R* and L. Parte. 1001+ io prtfcffitHs. 
Mlgudj Jk P+ l^lrulftffiae ettr^n-i efimpletua. gram. Piu-ki, 1057-^^1 

101 vak in m. (MPQ.) 

— Do. Beriee Idtlim. 221 rok Paris. 1844-45^ Siid4X|4vDls. 1862-1. (AIPL.) 
Monumeiiia itermatEind Edn Perts^ fi, ll.f 5ifimmxeu+ Tb. mid otbeTa. 

ttuioven l&28f, Ne'iv edn£. in prDf^f^. Hjuiovdr and Borllti. (xIeEGIL) 
[]id^> ISlKK 

Auctnrfs AntiquiasimL 14 vnlu. in many pk lB7Qffp (Anct auL) Pnk ix^ 
xij ariri form tliroiura miiicKni (iSiOO. ti\ vj). Ed. 5!lommaeiii lit. 1882-8^ 
Deutsche Climnikeii (AcHptnrefl qui in vemiK+ lingua ow rantju i-ti* 
ISlI^i if., in pifogrdSfl. 

DiploDiata regnm ot itnpenitorani Genmnme: indudex Dipiont imperii. 
1872x L'rkundeii ch deutfiobeii Kuiitgr uiid Eaijserx 1878 in pm^rca^ 
QiploioAta Karolinornm. i. 

Epirtoke. [-vi^ 1. 

Epirtolrie we. xm v rageatiii poTvtifieum Rcin!tiinurnm. i-uj. 
Goftebichtselii^iber d. deutacheo Voraeit ^ 
lifvta jKHitificnm Romaiiorum. i. EHfifl. 

Ugfw. i-v. 1880-410. FoL 

Lcgimi soctioueMi. i-v. (In i^veml voD. and 4^:* l^j-88. 

Llbelli dt ISlc impemtornm et pontifitnm (i^oeo^ ir^ xii). i-iil 1031 ft 
Librf eonRateniitatum. 1884. 

XerrolngiA GennariiBO. t, n. lSfi4. 

Poetac Jjitini medii aevi (C'Drotingi), 1. 1081 if. 

iwriptorwi. JlOvnkiiillL FoL (Script.) 

^riptores rermn LauiralunlHrctin et ItoJicamm. 1070. 

Beripbires ternm HMeroiingieajmm. i-iv, IllHiS-iHjp 

[Beriptores rermn liermatdeanim in ufiiim acholarnm. Hujin^^er, 

Frcah serie*, IftftOf. fr* lV>ntuiii editionn of many nf the aIhjvo.} 
^rmniinepita liiFUinai Britaniiico, Ed. Fotrle, H. and Bliarpe, T. Loudoti. 1840. 
^rCjJler^ C. Fra^menLa llnstnriennErti Oniecnrum. 5 Tok l^krk 1041-83 
fvolx iij I^K Langbli^t y~), (FllC^*) 

.Muratorij L A. Rerum Italieamm »mptor«s. Milaji. 172;i-5l. tndlccA dironnlog. 
TuriD, 1085. Xen- edu. C.^umi, G. and llorinl^ \\ L'iitn di ('nRtelb, 
lOOOj Id progre^ 

Palmlogia (b-ientalis. Ed. GmlhUp fL and Nau, F. (and ather^}. (7 pts.) I*arijf. 
1W3^5, (Pfltr. Orieiit) 

Record GommuHiDuerR, publiatmiia nf t>ie. Landpii. {Flee, t^anitn.) iBCTi^tatb 
Rermn GoUiwnm «t Fonid.'manim iteriptom. (ReeueiJ ilw hist, de* Gaiilisi pt de 
la Fran<^,) Eil Bouquet^ M. mtd otberH. 23 vok. 1738-1S7IL Vqk l-xix 
rwd, by Delisle^ U IBim-flOx New eeri«. 4°. 1800^ in prngn^^. 
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RoIIn ScHm:—J feruiti Britbiuiiraniiu medii wrijiUinK ((ninmiclea and 

««fflorUst of Great UtitaiD «nd trdaiid durinf' tlia Mi<ld1e Publi»linl 

under direction itf the Maater of tLe RoIIw. (Various editare. > LoiidoiL ] 8^ ff, 
tf’Onvcnient Jirt iu Grods.) (Jlall#,) 

Selden Publications of till!. Loudoti. lS38ft (^Idoii.) 

Tumor, tl II. Eoc^leiiM Oooiderttalis munuinoiita. jarii ontiq. C'annnuni el eanrili. 

orum Groeewrure iiitotpwt, lotiuiie. Fom. i, 1, 2; n, 1 . OxfoH. laOO-HKlT, 

io pnof^miK. 

([sM4:Mtjn'w.vs:—) 

Csgnntf tL Loan d'ep%Tmphie latino, 2fii] IfllHIX 

Corpua Inwriptionum Gnwcaruni. Kd, Bflckb, A. and oUieni, Berlin. IB28-77. 

(i-or I UruitiM inscHptioiu cf. vol, jv, port 2, «1. Kinrhhoff.} fClG.) 
torpua lurerijrtiouum Utlnarun,. Ed. Mommsen and olKors. Berlin. 1M2, in 
profireiffi. New edn. 18IKI, in pro^reoi^ (OIL.) 

HfihiiOT, A. B. Bxempla Scriplura* ep^rapbine LalinM a Cowaris mnrte ad ool, 
Juiftinum. Berlin. 1884. 

La rtwl, E de. rdpi^pbia cIiretreiiMo «i GauJe et dans J'Afriqiio mmaina. 

NcKuvreu reeuei] deo biacript. chivt, de la Ganje ant. au K* sitele, (Coll. di« 
doe. «i»ed, «ur de Krenee.) Porw. iffitt. 

Road, G. B. de. IiHcrlptiones ChristUnoe urbis llomae necttlo anUnttiores 
Home. m7-«a (2 vcda. only piibl»l.e,l.) iniiquiorw. 


V. (mfCJN'AIi WRITER.**. 

Anglo^xoii Chronicle. Bd. Plummer, C. 2 voK Oxfonl. IB8S-{l, (Bufccl on 
Earl^ edn. Also od. Enrle, J. Two of the JSwoii Chronicles, panxllel. 
Oxford. 18^. Thorpe, R. Rolls aer, 3 toIs, Unduu, JBTjj, Trni*l. 
Oomme, k. K C. <V| itli notes.) I^indun. 1{K«). SlevonHon, J. tUJVa. 
Octla. Hwtoria eeciwiaitica ffetiUs anarlorom. Ed, Plummer, C. 2 toI*. Oiford, 
1^ Beacon. Holder, A. Freiburit, l«82. 2nd edn. IWB. Bits rn, re. 
M. Mayor, J. B. aud l^iiby, J. R. Cwnhrldpi, IB7R :»rdedii.|«8l,and 
mrlier edua. Timusi. ticllor, A. M. (with iiotiq)^ Uiidnn. ja>7. Cddlcy, L. 
^ml, IWO, wd^lier tmnslationa. Old English renrinn. Ed. with iftm-.!. 
Miller, r, EETS. isilft 

Codreumt, C.SHR Ed, Bckker, 1, 2 vob, ib,18-D. 

Chranicon iWlinlr. CSHB. Bd. ra„d«rf, L. 2 voh. llUlfi, 

CoiiiiUiiline {iVirphyroitteiiitna, Opom. IJ v^ok CM I IB. Ed. Keiske, J. J. 18*1-130 

1840. ■* 

Ruihai^(Einhard). VitaKaioll impentoria. MtIH, wjripl. rrr. cem, bkl.Waita 
(after terte). 4tl, edn. tm Mathnihaeh, H. (after Jafle), ilerlij,. isTfl. 
Tnuid, GkiHtorp U . L^nibii. JdTT. 

Evaj^iUL Historia eeclwiajrtico. Ed. Rldmi, .1. and t*krm«itier, L. In Byiaiiline 
teata s ed. Buiy, J. B. London. IfKie. ^ 

Ired^iic^ Chroninrum i|iKte dicuntur F. iwtinlAatici lihri nv 042 (<1681. Con* 
tmualmne*to7^ F.d. Km«!h, Ur. M(HI, script rer. memv. ,i. 

Orcftnnim Turoaenwi. Opere omnia. Ed. Arndt. VV., Bonnet. M., Kruach, Br. 
senpt nffr. r. 

[Ridore of de Ihoilmrunij, ct«. MGH. 181M. 

John of Autiorh. FUG, v. 

JoriLuies. I>c iiciUrtitii eJv^ i^iOidrutti ori|pne *!t i^Kiu* ratj.4 MGII 

aiicL rnutr Y. 188:2, Timind, i\ tVinretmu IBciS. ^ 
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Creueml UiUio^'aphy 


(>j%Q|(cnUA MGKp j¥, iW&. 

I^uloji I)i*eonuSj hutariiiL Lapj^barduruiii Aiid ContiiiiyitlmiCA. iwirlpL ivr. 

Ixn^ibArd. JUir l^R. 

P^ueopitUL Ih Bellifl mid Hifitorm AmitPL Fa\. Haurj'* Lcip^ic. ilK>&-6. 
3 vcili. Kd. Km^chenniknv’, M. t^urjutn (ruriev.) De ifeUo Fef^ico 

(5! bkN), Vjinrialico (2 lilcji) eiiiI ttothicn (4 bl®). im 

Fcbreiber d, d. Vor^it (w it lBa5. AIhh HE>it ATtianE und d^ 

Aedi^ibt. Trmni. AthoiLu:i Scitiptyi AtLeTiFU llKitX Of tlie 

buUdiikgs uf Ju^jjiian. i(Tnin4l.> J^lewsrl^ A, and others. E^otc&L Pil^iida 
Teit Sw. Lni^dou. 18W1. 

Ttibari- Aiijwlf^ flf 7"ttbai4. ICd. de Ckieje. Leydeii. ]B79-]DOi. 

Tacitiin. Oemuktib. fc^d. Halni^ C. {'J'cubiiei'), 1^77- Fumcaui* H. 

OKfi>rd. I8IH. 

- Aiiiidltifi. Kt(ru6«UTplL OjtfhrcJ, 1004-111, TreiUriL ftaiM), a O. 

^ vuk LrajidrtEi, 

- Ett»^oria. Kd, Spoaikt-r, VV, A. Lnndon. IS&l. Tj-aiwiJ. CliuTBh, A. J. 

aiid ilTTkdnblj,. ^V. (‘^afnbrid^. L004. 

- - TnMwL AimnU eimI (TTrmauy, Cliuh^H and Brodnbb. Rev. l^ndnii. 

im. 

'rik(>oplinnpM. CbmnoiKTaphia. Ed. i. 35 vah. 10DU--1]:. dis 

Hoot, C. 2 vfkU, 

Atirtnle?^ OHE. iSd. EKkttner-^riihet^ 'fh, 18^7^ 3 vdk 


:iio2>eh:n^ storks. 

Al*4jg, .r* !:'idviin%fw}iklkt& dor KirchD. \tiiiira3L. 1&41, Beat odii. lOth hy 
Kmwk, F, X. iBJIS, Traikal. (from Bth trermin ednO Pabbichp F. .r* mid 
Uyriio, T. 8. Matiiinl of Church llktory, 4 vdn. DuEdk. llTJiA-UMXK 

ttardtriliHWcr. pAlfidci^ii* (w j), 

BamnluEfc Ln Annies E«id‘rfliii.>ttiw uiiA uritn cntica tiktariei LdiZDiiolo^ca 
l\ A. E»a^ii, tont^n. Rn^-iialdoRp 0. iwl. SUmEt. J, IK Lticnai. ;U %ok 
AppqnitaH, 1 loL Judex, 4 voU, 1740, IFiV?-*, 

Cf. von auii .Meiiictrkej F. FJandtkndi der .VlittolalterUcheii und Kenurvu 
Ga4clii«hti?. Munich and Berliti, in KeEllich. 

RnnineTp If* rkiitFclke ReehlfE^pi^hiclkte. 2 vul#, Uirndf:, 1087-92, \ oL i. 

2iiiJ LiUk. ItKW, 

Bury^ J. B. A Elwtory oF thw latef Kdnkan Empire fiwi AreadiuR to trenr, 
a,ii. til HCm A.n.) ^ voLft. LiMidoEi. ISRUh 

Ilahup F, Ct^dffdiich te der ^flrinarthc'hen u. roirwuiHidieii Vulker* 4 voh* HerLiii, 
] 8R1-9. (i 1 , 2 of QtirkcuA 

- tkubvhc OeRcliichlc. Vol. j, pt? 2 (to 614), no more puhiL Ootha. 

- Die Kuuijjc liej* (Amiineii. IS i-oJa. IBfll-lWW, Munieli (L S), Wntibgot 

(3, 4) >i]4 Uiiwie (5-(2). ' wj ^ 

Extort, (>. M, Etvzantine Art uiil AnhBcuiii^. Uiibrd. lEHl, 

iJiehJ, Ch. fitudcH Far I'wlinmiatniliwj, bjitiiiUiu# dum I'K^ai^bgt de Etavenne- 

PbHti. 18831^ 

L .AfriqocbyKaiiUntip hint de la Ejuniiualjoti hyiaiitme cii Afridue. fA’lD-TOtl.T. 
Vntju. IBm. T % / 

l>£iJlijii?«r, i. d. l^uEtiufl voii. fk»i:hk:htis der ehrlRtl Rtrelie. VoL i. l^bru U i 
raniid.4hiit. (No fUDre ptibd,) Tmiu^l, Coi, R HhTtory 

of the Church. 2 toIr, LotidotiH 1840-2. 

—U : «, U) Rftli.,b«ii, (2„,| improve.! edn.) 
iu^H. [A aliorter work ] 
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CHAPTER L 

JIJSTINIAN. THE IMPERIAL ItESTDRATlON 
IN THE %\"EST, 

I. SPECIAL HJBIJCXiRAl^HV. 

\n DieLl^ Cli. Justlnieii In civilistitiafi b>^itin« nn vr PaAh. l£KtL^ 

IL S(H?RC:KS. 

(o) V^ySTEMl^ORAMV. 

Hutoriaruiri libri CSHBv 

Anonymous, vffti trrpanfyti^t lu Korbtjj IL xml RilntniTi \%\ llriechieohe 
iidkriftat«llor. VoL tr, port 2, Lelpk. 1S5S. 

C^iodann*. Vaiwuizi Ifbri xii. ntiot oiiL ui. Ed. Mumm^n^Tb. 

CorippDH. Juhnnok MGH, iutt. mjC III. i^d. Pai^h^ J, 1B7D, 

Epistatac' merowiii^tn aevi. xVlGH^ epist. ni* BtJ. (loudl^bp W. 1892. 

Em^yriasr Hiftoris l:fK fJm. Btbf^ 

Life of Fulgoiitius of Rujfpiip, M PL 
Ht>ri]iL>(ilai} liu|HO OLiVtolAe. MPL 63, 

John Lydm^ l>o Ed, W0ji;^]i. Leipfio. 190^3^ 

Jordjuies. Geliaij RomniiL MGFL Gmu Rilti, v. 

C^ex Justinkbu^ Ed, Hrfjirerj G. BerliEL 1884. 

Juntlbixiil Xavdinr. Ed. Zxehxi^ von Ui^gfliiLhal^ fcl l^ipde, 1S8K 2 votn:. 
Ed. Sebodl^ K, and KiulU W. Berlin. iei>5, 

liber |Kinliflc>lb> (Jm. JrW. r, 

Malaliu. Cbronkle m CSHB mid (for tb* ue» ^ngmenU) Momn^&eii. Tli. 

ilohniiTPH roil Antiocbin und MditLis. Um. n, 

MmwRiiius Comes, MGH, auFt.a dL m, Ed. Uomnsmii^ Tb. 1694* 

Peter Ibo palritkan. Enipnriits m Constantine PorphyroijBriitiu de C^riinoiilis. 
f.!iSHR. 

PruMipiwL. l)e Beilis. Ed. Hsuryj J. LcJjwic. 1B(M. 2 voU. UinteriB An»ii«. 
Jfauryj J* Leipsk. 190(1. 

Liiv erf ^wroB, PktnjiTvIi of Autioch. Ed. Eiu^eiier, M. A, in P>tr. orient. 

Stf (Jen. Bibt, IV. II, Gwc. 1 uid a (Syriwi t«t und Utia bniulatieni.) 
life of Jwlm of Telia. Ed. Kle^. Hot [.even rfoliiuuiw rm Telia. Leydeo. ItBS. 

Ed. Biwkc, B, W. CStO. Vat xxv, Pari«. 1007. (Tail nndlntisktbmO 
VktorTuntieniieiisk. Cbronkak. buoL ant x[. 1894. 

Zoehnriu Llie Khetfir. HuL eecl. BJ. Abrens, K. and Krumer, «. (Gernian 
twndiitiap.) tdjnie. IKKI. Hamilton, F. .1. and Brook*. E. W. Lnodeiii. 
1890. (Enfflwh tninslatkni.} 
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(t) Latlh- 

liber o^cdfle iUv&^ MGH. 

CedrenD^ ('bronicleflu See <Vm, Bib^. v, 

Cbrmiiroii Fuchnle. Sae flbi. V?iW. v, 

CoiUfUntine PorphjTttgenitas. De Cerinsouik. ^ v, 

l^dpre of Setille. Clircmide imd ile lUffibua Goth<ini£n. Sic Gc/k BibL v. 
John of Antlpcb. Sbc v. 

l>iiK:piiua. Histona LAiijroUtmLoruni. Sic Gen. Hibt. 
pimjihannk Chronicte. fccl, de Bofirj C. Om, MW. v* 

/■iiuiru. Gen, MW. ¥. 


in. MODERN WOHKi^. 

^a) GE.v£BAr- 

m^i7^ 1 ^'u Konisu Empire. Vol. jgee fjtn. Mibt. vt. 

tw ”'r KiWfskuhrt. Vul. Ji. Bn'lin. 1003. 

wou, Jurtinieii et U elviliiaitinii lirauiline «u vi» Jiikle. IWi*, iDOl, 
Mlfiirer, A. fr. Ksisijr JuBtuiian. (Ryuuit, ^Acliicliteii ii.) Gfa*. 1974 
tier e»tjidt Bom. Vnl. .. S» Otto. mL vu 
tinai-jli. Oi(«]i mill derPiipHteiin MittekIter. Vol. t. Freibunf-i.-B. 1001 
‘‘ ^ Mitlidulter. VoJ. i. So, fftm, JWW. vr. 

licrtzbei^, G, 1-. Geseh. GnMltLiiikinb «lt dun Atistorben iIa uitikeu Uben« 
VoJ. L -LiOtlui^ lltTfl* 

t'^Hfli lrtu«ktio». Ikri^ 1B07. 
■' ‘n'' Ji^nwn mui Theocinr*. 2 wU, Loiidoii. IDOS-?. 

luvcniiEEi^ P, I>e T^bup gcstii diiirtinii^ Mjme. 1783, 

Ifambc^rtj h\ A* Hi^oire iln iiMtEuku, 2 vnk Iberia. IBML 
Ludewig, J, F, Vita JustinuuiL Elalle. 1731. 

^nke. Welt 4 {eM:]i!£btc. Vol. ± sm fitn, jjjy. vj. 

J" *■*'" Volke^midonuie. 

- ■ Gcich. dqr Vaildalqri. Leajwiq. IBOl, 


ft) Os 

On John Mjiidoa and John of Aiidpch : 

Gltsyoj C. Ei Znr JohojuieR Fra|pe, BIS^ 13i«L jag , 

id«itii«b mlt dem i^triapcheii Johan.ieH 
^0hQla)Ft1lt;a8. JlZ, 1900. 307, 

.llomimeii.-n, JohauneH von Aatindim imd Mj,i„ias, Hm, vt, llffli, 
Antiochfutui otiil Johamses MaJiJw. Laiiiik- Ittfl'J 
^kSlLh' Jflltrbucli flir 

Uti J*rDeapan^: 

^ckner. Znr HourtciluiiK Pmcnpiiu von LWreu. Aof^W-li. IBJXi. 

Mliu^ I rDk(»|3iu$ von ITEi&ireqi, fJorlid. 1S35. 

IJaury^J. I'rokopiaiia. Aupbur^. lSft 2 , 

— Ziir lieu rteil 011^ de* fleschiehtsphreibenk Procopiu.. von Cnaain 
^Innith. (B410. 

PiumJtp B O ^noJ ktorij Pintikopija. \ \\ n, uj. Iffili-ft 
Haute. UeitgBschiclile, tv, 2, p. aW. ite (7i«. J»iW. vi. 
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(tf) Movi>niLAHHi4, liioQHAraiKS, asm. 

Bptijojnin. I>e ^[utijiiMLL qime^b'oii^ milit&rea. berlhi. 11102. 

4. Liffe of Jtiflljiiuii ThfopblLus. EFflL IftBJ. p- 
Buryj J. B. ^fiksL iljyt JHS. 1807- 

WebU Cb. Etudes inr radmkudlratioq bj'witiii? dans Toxarchot Rai'euno. 

Sk Gm. BfiW. Vi, * 

- L*AfTiqye Bywitiiie. Siff Gm, ti, 

•-- fUveuuiiw Varuu IliOiJ, 

Ga^uet, A. L'EfU|iicv bymitiTj et la tntmarelilo ,Stx (fm. Bihf. n. 

Cbmdeim, A. SnI rapporli tm ritolin rimpgro d'Ori^itc. (47I3-5J54.) 

IBOa 

l(nrtniaiin, L, M. Bjimut. VHiWtmig m [falioiL. if^lL 

TJi. Italy and hor invjul«riL Vols. J|i^ $¥ aitd v. ^tef Gm. Hi&i. vl 
Jnjw, 1\ Dio Belchjipi^HtiiE KaiK^r J tLOtliiiaikA, (iwsen. 1303, 

KalligHfij P. nip) nw -[^UXfTAi aoI AtheifW. 

tje<oleiTq^ dum l/Afriqiio 2 toIs. I'lorif, lOlH. 

Mj&rtrtiyPt F+ 1/Occideiit k I'ppoipe byiduLiito. Gatbe et Vondale^i. Puri§. 1904^ 

MDnimwiij.Tli. Daa rOtnlacho MilitUrvrftfi^ti edt DlycIctiiJi. Hm. tOttO, 

rdi;t|^k-Hartt]iO|^, J. vou. Belturs VoudaliMikriG^. HZ. IBBO. 

Rambaod, A. I>e byxantliio HlppiKlmtnn et de Gictloiiiibui. Ffetm^ 

1070. (Ct LlTippodnime k t'fiiwtarjtinDjjJfi. IL dee I^eux Moodee. 15 mul 

1071, ) 

Strvygovjfki, J. Dor 8jlb«r«(rhild ana Kurtfichh Petereburir, (302. 

UejierudPj Th. Putii Tidrka f dfmy v KonetvitiniDpoLiOv V*V^ i, lBp4. 

\aitfiilioljH A- O SUriaiiHkoin proi^kliugdeiiij JoutflitiiiAJUL Wi i, IQ84- 
Warwick Wroth, ClnUlogue of BywitiDO eokx. VpJ* i. ^iee Gen^ mU. iii. 
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CHAPTER II 


JLTSTIXIAN^ governaient in the east. 

L aPBClAL mBLitXJRACHY. 

In Di«hl, CJi. Ju*titiipii et In didlmliim by«iotino Mq vt* aiecle. hmj. )0o]. 

II. SOURCES. 

(a) Co.imcNKitjiHY- 
Apitbiwt. HwtorUrmn Ubri v, CSHlJ, 

Chmm^ of EH. lUlller, 1. »»A UateHUnhungtii 2. LripaJc, 

CIL. Voli. Ill, VI mnd fiu, i*ne ff™. tv* 

Corpus junta civilia. ^ |v, 

C-wmiu Jii{licap|puflte&. Chnatkn Uipo^ph^. MPC^ 88 

is. Bl. 1!»,L e™, 

K^igrins. Sh Biit/. e, t 

KacnnHus nf RamU. Opera. MPL ef. 

Hlerocle*. SjpnNdemos, EH. Burekhordt, A. tniKiic. IHSW. 

/dIia LjHdb. Btbt. c, i. 

Jukij of Beilh-Aphtouk. Life of Severup. EH. Kogenor, M A 
JSm floi, MW. IV. tt, &j«. 3. (Text and French tnuioUtioii.) 

John of Kpbeeui). Hwtork wclwiiaatica, EH. SchSnfeWer, J, 

Ifnicbichte Hm tlohkiuiei von Ephesoo. MuniEh. 1832. .. „„ 

.^inl, H. F. N. Mill \jifl Lkiaecii,. IV, J. ComiacatariJ Ho beatiii OrientatlbuT 
Amster^ 1880. (iatin trtiwktiou.) Alsu In Nay, F, AhjiIfm do Li 
Z* ptrtie m^te He I’HiaL d« Jeon H'Asic. ftOf. IttOj, g 4 fij 
H.oetibian. Opcf*. NPU BO. *' 

Leontius of Byantium. Opera. MPt; DO. 

Uberpuntiitnilui. JSeeGtm, tfibi. rv, 

Gberatos. Brevianuni. >J PL B8, 

Uft of Jacoby Bonubieai*. In Coitim. He bentis Orientalibus. Kd. L«id J P \’ 

I -r ""r tT I8«?. (Utiii taypkiiunT ' 

Lifo of John of Ti^Ui. ^ Jtihfr e. 

.MBlnlaA, Stti i. 

Mender. 11^^. Fn.gti.cute in tSRB otid Ksterpte de Iteatiouibuo. Ed. He 
Boor,C’. Berlin. ]Dft5, 2 vola. ^ to. ne 

Mooehtuu Pratiim spiritiule. Ml'G Vt, 

Konjuwua. Fra^ente. OHB. 

fsaa Trauslnlion in SbIhd- 


Patr* Oritiiil* 
t^ie Kit-olieD' 

FnigRieqtft to 


40—2 
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Jujftinians Government in the Efist 


J pipM epwtolMi. MfJH, Eptsl. iu- FjI Gurdlael, W. VfAia. 

1‘fOMpiM. See Sm. c. u Also tte AoMeil#. Sw Om. BiU. v. 
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Vlctur ToimKiiTieilsk. BiM. c. i. 

V'lfplii pApu EpistoUe. sMPL (59. 
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- Life of ^venii. Bibl. i- 


(^) Lati«. 

Bar-Hebrtte:tiR tlbroidcflii Syriftcoii+ Ed. P* PknR» 

- Chrockicon. eoctefi»^ticoii. Bd^ AbbeloMj d B. uid Lwnyjp Th. J. (with 

tniiikkUou). LouiTiipu 1B72-7* 5 vok. 

f'edreooti- li^. Bibl* 

Cbroniijoii pABcbale, BibL v. 

Codinyi. Dis AtdLfidie. He & Sophia. In Senptoree on^iitEm Conitantmo- 
politAnamm. B(L Prcijerj TIik l^psie. 1901. 

(■oTkfftatitiiie the Phodlaa. D^riptimi Saintifc Api'itres. EiL l^ranil, E. et 
Rciiiiieli, Th. ParM. ltt0O. 

John of Autloch. HiaUpryn FHG. rr and ^ /Tew. BiW, iv, 

John of Chron'idev- Ed. ^tenherii^ H. Notices el oiLlruIts des 

de la BibLtotheqao Nationals axiV| L 1SSL1. JA, 7tli aerieSs 

VoL aiJi. Man:li-ApriV WB. 

^lichiuel lh« Syrkyi. Chronide. Ed. Cliabot. 8 voLa. Pana, lBOO-10. 

XicohuH Desciipttoii of the Cbnirh of the x^pOAtlcs. Ed* Hevep^herfTt A. 

tHo Apdviidkifirhe In Kanid»ntin:npeh l^pepr, IfMB. 

Jahopd. EpL NEPldeke, Th. (trausktion). Leyden. 1B7 Uh ^ Gm. BiM. v. 

Tbeophaun. fWW. 

Kcpnaia*. Cbrunwle. Sit Om. Bibi. v. (Vol. lu.) 


ni. MODERN H'RITINI^ 

(tt) GexaitaL.. 

The RUD« M for «- ii uid ako 

Howell^ E. W, Tlio fLimati empire. Ei^ya npi the eoufititnliona] hutory 
(01 3a,PX-lB01 A^Pi), Luadopp. 1910^ 
l>iidilj Oi. Manuel d'ait hymplipi. I'ark, IBIO, 

Ifortiack, A. i>d|iinengcKlilohte. ^ Gtm. Hiid. vj, 

He^dpiPsVou, Hhpt. da coinmercedD Le^-ant- Tnad. Rayuaad.P, Voi. i, Leipslc. 

tB8«. 

Jire^.k^ K. Js GwcHh dor Bul^mi. Prajpe. IflTfi, 

V^TifoUVj J* L'Kgliie byaan^nii;. Sew Gfo* SiW, 

ZiaeharLae voo LiugenllmL Gtatch. d«f i^ectiiich-rdtniacheii Reehts. iSa Gm. 
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(ft) 0:^ SotTBCRf, 

IL Kctaniiia der liidlenf^rer. Jabrb. f. prot. Hiaol. 1383. 

John of ; 

Ducliesn#^ L. Jewji d' Aatic: Tl^rifL I8&2. 

L^ntiuB oF H;$r^tiiin]: 

l™( 2 fj F. Li»atJuii vpFi BfEaiiz^ IBflT- 
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Procopius of G£i £4 £ 

Seibij Dio Sehido voii Cmu. Hoidplbori;. lSf>2- 


(ff) i^ToNooftArii#, BiiKfRg[;f>iiie»^ im:+ 
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FAW. 1080. 

Dudliesinej L, Lm tnb-^ons chrotionuea au Nud de roTiipire romaio. M^. do Rame* 

1806. 

- y%d« et RQIfp 1064,11. 

Eufitratios. 1B04. 

^^ 4 uot, A* De TaiitonLo impi^riale cn matfen du rdlglou. Parii. JBfO^ 

H. Die palltiisolio uiiii kindilichc Stelliinff voa B^^nz. beipgit, 1870. 
liiitefWk. Byzaoz und Pei^ion in ihron diplom. Vplkemwht. Bexiohu£i|^i im 
ZfltalLef Ju^fcinuutfi. Berliu. lOOiL 
Mirth, F. China and the Romma Oriont. Leipoie. 1385. 

HoiiftRaye^ H. L'itTip^mtrice TTidodon, Ftov, do^ deux niondeo. 1 Feb. ISSOn 
K leyTi, H. G- Janfbun El«nulaeii». t^yden. 1882. 

Knecht Die Relip^ioiispolltik Kaiser Joj^inJonB 1. WflribaT^. 1806. 

Loboart, J, Lrfs cbmtunl^e dooB Pempire i»r^. Fkri& 1004- 

Ijetliabyj \\\ H. and ^Hiraiusi>ii, H. Tbe COtorch of Suidta Sopbla, Landon. 1884. 

Mallot, C. fL The Rinp»^ Feodora. EHR. ii^ p. 1, 188T. 

MoDDierj It L‘iV^i8flXif, NRDF. 1813^2. 

Th. Gaitohr dor Persar und Anber ini Zeiloltez' dor Stiewiideii+ l-^yden. 
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Peiaker^ M, Severufl von Ajitioehieo. Malle. 1003- 
PfkiinniiiUer. Die kirohliohe Creaetzg^bung J oftlitilaiu. Berlin. lOOS. 

^alzenbery^^ W^. -Alt^hriaUiche BandcnkmSlar vqu Con^timtinopeL Barliia. 1854, 
Strzyj^w^ki, J. iHe byrant, ^Fas^rbelulter von Coiiatautinopel. VientuL 1B03. 
Zuhariae von Lingonthal, K- }L Eine Vemfdiiiiiig Juatinians Ghep den Seeded- 
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I. ORIOINAI. althoriubs. 

Kril^r«t-J’. Bfrliu. Sth <fdu. lOOft AMI critii!iil«diBon. 
Coddle Thc^afliimuK. KiL Mdinmwn/rh. Berlin. IOOSh. 

'Hicocli^^iLiis t-mn anmnenturn? Jafitlii iiotliofrcdL Kd- Bittep, J, !>, (S voK 
foUo, L^ipKii^ 1730—16, I'fklunUe rhiefly^ for the rich comifiefitfiry, indicei 
HJid KlosBnry^ 

r<>n"»jnru>cMlici. 3rols. Stortotypp. Berlin. Srr dm. Bibl. ,v. 

C'orpiu lefpuii nlf impciBlnriUui RDmuiiii Ante JuitiqUumm ImluTum qune ertra coii- 

iititutiouqiiicAclicHsapeniiint. Bd. Haeiiel, G., foL 1857 . 

llifCeKta JuKtinUnL Bi|, ^loniniiwn, Th. 2 vnjls, Berlin. iBfO. Tliiii in a. Ml 
crltlM edition. 

Ediet^ Theodorici Re^l-u &1. Bluhice, K. MOH. Le^m Sectio 1. pp. US- 

ICVY 4 . 

Inrii R^cnaiiL Itourriptioiis, EVietar'e Edlct^ ¥\ttsi wilted hy 

Bniiw, LV G.^ titfiii \iy TIi. 7th edur hy Griidenwiti, O* Tfihkigejir 

Jus AutojtiJrtiniiiiiuii,. JitL Monimwq, Th,, KrAgur, P., *nd Studomuiid W 

IffllS. VflJ. (r, mpivii RuniW 
Rittli i«ntenli«, td«. htedn. im Vol. m. F«|W)eiita 
t^rc^omiJimi at Eler^o^itiiimnip ete, imHf. 

Jurtiq^ItHtitgtiaunL Ed. Sehnider, E, B«rJf!i. 1«32. With Ml expliumtoiy 

Jurtiniwii Novella*. M. Zacharinc van Liiif onthal, K. K. 2 vols. Ldpair. H»i. 
Abnd^Diite of NdveU ivero Riiide in the rfirth century j the hnd r.— 
it! Gieek, the wrtwid in Utin, vit; r ™ 

Th^ori Breviariom NovcUarttin JurtinlaiiL Ed. Zacharhe b hh, Anecdota 
L^jwic, 1843L 

l^ftliani EpHtune UUn* Novelkrom JortiniaaL Ed. Haenel, G. Laipic. 

Aiithemi.,.. Ed. .«eyer. P. M .,« apoond velum* 
Of Mommmi a TlieodiifqjintiH, Barbie lIMM, 

l*a RomaM Vi^thorom. Ed. Haenel, G., M. LefMc. iwa 
SyrwrteJ^htehnehef. Ed. Swheu, E. Voi. i. Berlin. IW)?. 
Syrwdi-IUinuchee JWht-hurh au. dtni fiinfto,, Jahrliuiidert. Ed. B«g„ C G 
laid Sqeheu, E. Leipttk. i.- 
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MODERN U'ORKS; mSTORlLAt AND DtKT.MATR,'. 


Beth^Holl^ M. A. von Der P6n.i«he Bonn 

]CU>4-G. (VoI itt leiataa to Itlar Empiie,) iwiiiu 
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( oarnt liesdlikht^ der Quelleii yjid Lit^nitur lit* Fomiscliiui lieclite 

fruhi^reD Afittelalt&ir. VoK i. L&ipeic. IflfJl, 

C’uii, E, L*?i IiifftitutiiiEifS Juridiques JeH 2 v(ak. PArijt 

{Jujtliiiiniii atid other ImpeiiMl Law Ip pt end of voL ii^) 

Girard, i*, F. Mannf] elcmerttaire de Groit rampiu. Ath orJii. 1911, 

Kprlimp^ 0„ RdmiMlie EierhlEgiejUDhichte. 2 vulw. (jiot ^jiInhedL LoiiHic^ 1885- 
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Kippj Tk. Irwli. der^JueUeu Atm riiniiscbeii ftechts. win. Lalp^ic. 

KrOger, P. 4.i«ficli. der QueJIen nnd IJltemtur dtM ruTnlfK'hen lleckt!^ Leipific. 
1BS8. 

L4?oel, O, lias Bdn^tum perptliauin^ ein Verwitfh zu seiner ^l^iertcrherstellniij^^ 

2iiil odii. 1997. 

- Eim.\ ilo rccouiFtitutioQi dn l^lit PerpirtiaeL 2 voh. l^Ss. mi* Tmiip- 

^ hited from the Gcrm 4 i.n first edjs* by Peltierp F.^ irilh J^eoeVp mssutaiice- 
TirpiiiR, H. J. 8“. Ancient Lh.v. Landon* 1891. 10th edii. PolliMrh, F- London. 
lUOTJ. 

Mittebi, r* ReiehAroGht nnd ^-olksreeht in il^n Ofutlichno Pm¥hkM«ii dw romlfinheii 
Kiujserrcichs. LeipHlc. 18J>1* 

“— Utfber drei neue HmiidficliHflen dw f^yrlacb-Eomifichcti RnGhtabnelui. (Aus den 
.4bk PAW. 190o(S).) Berlin. 11)0&* 

Mommsen^ Th. Gewnmelle jttrL<i!»c:he s^brifton. vole. Her] i el 1805-7, 

EepecUilly vol. u. 

Mulrheod^ J* HietoricaJ tiilrodnotinn to the Prlvute Low of Qonne. Kdinhnrgh- 
iHtMJ. 2iid edti. by Gondy^ H. London, isuy, 

Mkiller^C. O. l^hrbnch der Injstitutiunon. Leipdn. JB91. 

Penly-WiisrtowiL See Cm. ifr&T. u H^pecuilly V0lmmt hy Stjock in vol. rv; Di^tp 
by Jilrs III vol. V. 

Rfibyj H, J. IiiLroiluiTtioEi to Jnstbiim's IH^K f'mnhrid^e. 1884* 

- Roman Pri^'pte 1/iw in tinieu of Cicero and th* AnUniLiG^ 2 voL. Cain- 

briil^f^ mr2. 

HivIjTiiy, V, Geechiehto dee ronii^cheii Aenbl^ im Mitldmlter. 7 vnte. 2iide<lij. 
ITeidolber^. H^J4-5L l^peetally vol*. ni nnd vir. 

-VormiBnhtp Srhriften. 5 vok Berlin. IHoO. (\'oL ii «oiitiui]$ oei 

linmiu Culmnit and Stcu^ni‘er&^iin^n ) 

Vnn^ernw, V. Uhrbncb de-^ ]^iidckt«iiroe1itR 8 vde. Ttb win. Marburg and 
Leippic* IS93“7k. 

Wind^cbeid, JL Lobrhutb doe IVidekteiirochtA, 5 vob<. 7tb edu. Frankfnrt-p.- 
M. 1881. mndwd hy Kipp^ Tli. 1908, 

(The lapt two hooka tonUiTi topiouit hlhliography.} 

ZAt^bprifho von Liii^iithnl, K. E. CWh. dee giriechlwh-Kiinbirbesi Weeht^ 
f/m. Biht. vt. 


Bqckliuidj The Konuui Jjiw nf {jk^ery^ Cnmbrid^e, li^OU. 

Meyei-j {\ Der roRLUtcho CnncuhLiuit, Leiperc. 

.Momnieeiip Th. BnmbHrhei^ StmfrechL I^ijkic. 1899. 


Mnricci- Lnjj'linh atid Roinmi-IkitiTh IjAW* ilralianujtowii ond London. 1905. 

(Refers to ttuuiy other kioks oti subjeot.) 
iSeibichrifl dor Savi^iy-Stiflun^ fur Hvchb^^^vpchirbte» ELinmjdeUHelio Abtheiluiig 
Bd. t-pixi, Weimiir. 

Older perioditBii: and otbere, less exolmclvely deviWcil to Rnmon Law, ore 
referred to in the troitlBM namwl ftbovt 

^lonogTpphii on e^ury (art of Romvi Law^ and >reiieral treotleee (Pondekteiip 
I netiLutione?^, *'rc IiLniimenible, nnd are also tberr referred tii. 


cUr rri. 
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Goracdi A, J. Histoirc de« France d'Aui^triude. 2 vok, BniBseK 18G4. 
Hmliii, IL Jalirbriclier de- fmnliwihcii Hcidii^, 741-7*^. Berlin. ISCia 
Hellmaiiii, S, Studicti lur nilttckiterUelieii GeecychtscbmlbEiiw: Oroeor voa 
rnur^ HZ. inrin IWll, 

EluKueiiinj A, HLctQiro du roji'Hame indrciiriiij^n d^Atutr^e, Paiift. IBUIL 

W. Kritwoht Ltptwsoehutiifwi *ur Cwehic-bte d<f fniikiKheii KoiitiM 
CLiMwich ojiil nudoFwh, fHJttinBen. 1)«7. F'reuflh LniuUAtioii liy J[«tud, 
G, Ikrjs, 187fi_ 

Krtwch, Br, Llilodovech# ukr dii:! AWuumcEi, XAGIXL VoL xji ( 1887 L 
Knrth, G. C.'luvin. ibid eiln, 2 vnL, Tnun?. 18UI+ 

-tkinte Clntilde. Ikrk. Itc!}7, 

—^ 1^ reiiio BrnnehaiiL RijlL 1 . (1891). 

Lii-vre. A. F. L« Iwu lie U Wnenutre il« Krencs *t dw M'isigotliii lur lea Imh^. du 
Clalti en •'507- RH. ixvi (1898). (linportitit.) 

Malnoiy^ E, Saint C.'deaiFS d*Arles, rvi-que d'Arles, *0i3-^M8. Vvki^ 1894, 
Memier> R. La liataillfi de PniUcm (7SJ2) Joe vraJes cauAc* du foetil dm Armbe^k 
lUL vij (I878 )l 

l^errotidp CL ori|i;inea dn premier dneJie d'Aquitniue. P^ia, 1883 . 

Pprtip f’i, JL ^ iWliirbto der Mertiwiii|^hc-ii Hanumoier. HaEiorer, 1819, 
RalttiuA, J. b. Lon ^leroMUgietis d'Aquitftiiie. R^i liislnriqne et rntiqunaur In 
cbarte d'^AUnni Purk. t&Sfl. 

Romu«L E, I# ret Chilp^ric. Anaalei^ de I'lisL ^ci (1W>7), 

Schuburtp H, ven:. LKo Untorwerfya^r der Alatimnueu untor die Frnakeii, StTAflti- 
buTK^ 1884. 

Vuvid^^ E. Vie do naint CJneii, cvfque de Ronen. [krU. 1002, 

VogeU I'"- t.iiMfiri;i^ Sieff Qber di* Alamniuieu. HZ, leoj {i&m}. 
cu, iv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GALTL under the MEROVINGIAN FRANKS. (II.J 

]. llKXBilAL. 

J. IL Lofi et tatro- 

lingituno. lOfMJ. 

BeUintann-Hunwf^, M, A. \vjti. |>er germftTii^h-ntiTiAiiUclie CivilpTWMSs im 
Milti^t«rH 0 vol«w Bami. )H0fUT4. 

Brnnfii^r. Rechti^gCAcKiuhte. ^ f;m. Btbtu vi, 

- FnrfBchuEiffiii 2*u- Uewch. den <li^utiH=hen m%d f™ii3aijKh^a RtKrKuyi. Stutl^nrl. 

im. 

Ddch«!i?ne, vplM^pAUx;. Wm, Bibf. n\ 

A, Cnunil'hErituit^ 4? Uniit froJi^aLi. 4lLb i!di'L Pariic. 1601. 

P. E. A. 1^ njjTidti? et k dmit irjyml frame. Luuil lSfl3. Frejieh 
tmuRlfttion. Hi»rdennXj IH^. 

Ftistfl do ChilUiij^^ N. D. Bitiuiro dea iiiiitit.iitiDQa pDlltii|aeR dd r^iieEeiiiie 
Fmiee; GnuJ« fDhiaiiiifrir. L'luvs^eii g^mmujktiije et In Bd de rflropire X 

jji. Im moiurchtf^ fmiquei iv. Vt\\m el 1« de^mnlue rutnl penxkiit l"spoqiie 
merovixi^chJie ; t* arl|fiiina du ayKteme fikhM $ k li^iidBi:e et le patronnl 
ptanduit Fepoi^ue mero^tu^cnDe; ri. trnn^lbraidtkiia de b mjTiuy 
peridaut Tcpoqne rAn>liii^eiine. El voh- Pitria. IBlfB-OS, 

^ Reebezrlie# tur i[ueJi|ueB prublumef^ d'liislnlnt. Purify l^'S. 

- reehvrebes Mur quelijuee prtibLiMhes dliii^ee. Piiris. 1801. 

fc, Ht^ire du djnolt ek dea iu$titutiunif du La Ffluiet VoIh. ij luid 
Pnrii 18&fl-0, 

Houck, A. KirebettgFficliIelit^ DoutschloTidif^ i. 4tb ediL Leipile. 1604. 
l^bptrou^ J+ M. Hi^ire dea iiiMitqtioEiH mcj^vit^^ntiea et du gi^ttvenierneni des 
Memvio^eiis jLi!M|u"i IV-dlt de 015 J H42-I 

LAoii^fp hr Gescbiclite dcN drul^dicn Kircbeiirecbte. Vol, n, I87& 

Muxitolembert, fe eotiilc dc. Lm innixies d'Ocrideut depuk B&int Benoit jiuqiri 
siint fieniortl. 7 lOla. Porb 1B60-T7, 

Petipiy^ J, de. Ktudee mit rhifftoire, leu Jots et les lUbtltutiDUS de PetHHi uc men*- 
t Tills. i*oHo 1S12-5. 

f^ickel, %\ , Die Ktibdeliiiii^ df r Monorehie. IV&jtdcutsi^hc 55, tv 

( 18 & 5 >, 

Sohm, R. t>ie fTiiiilciscli# Reichs- niiii Cietii^htsierfitoaun^. ^V^eimar. 1B71. 

Jiybel, M. voil Dio don dcutifcben KdniirthQma. Ord edn. Fninkfort 

o. M. Hk84. 

Tordifp J. ittndfii iur Ipn uvtitntioEUf poHtlqu^ ^ jidiniiil§tratim d* li Frmiice. 

Ktmqne mt-roviiigienne, Porifl. 1881, 

V^idiwd, E, iitndes de entiquq et d'bistoin; RUtneuseu raria. 1905. 

% iqlkt, P, ribdoire d™ imtitiitions poLitiquea et ndmiiiistmiveg do la France, 
VuL 1, Pori*. 1890, 

G. Veriis^nripgweliicble. V*l. ri {t pU), fjm. Bihl. vi. 
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- Lor duc^ et lt» ciotntoff d'Aniorpie an yp xieelop EnLLriin do VAcad. tuf. do 
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A. Ikr GoriobtastiJid don K lory aim Miikbobotk lleklie. Iniksbiniok^ iBStj, 
I’ti- r. 









T 32 Gaul under tke Memviuginn FrafiK\‘t 


PfiFter, Ck. La duchc meniTinsieu d'Alsat* et 1 a l^gwid* de munta Odile, Ptrii at 
N'lmor. 

K. Djfl dor M^mwiiigwr und iCitrpliofftr. E^ip^Ca 1802, 

Prwt, Ah L'LmiiiiinUt, Etudes "nr Thisti^irt et 1« d^vi?lop|>Omout do cette irwtitti- 
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- La jiii^tke pri^i^ fit iL'iramluiitiL Mdm. do Soc. des 180& 

Ttou, M. Lw moniwin^ taeroviDffienflfii- CatiJopie dea mouTiAiea frui^^aUafl do La 
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__ Zar der tinafiwbaft int fr^ki^ofi Reicho. 

zuugahfljid^ vol. lu (1804). 

—— Das Weflcn dea VoJksherxojctlitiiTtaL HZ, Vol. ui (K884J. 

—- Dio EaUtolmiif dor frfinkiAcheq MoiiMfebio. ^V^fHtdflutacbo 2L rr (188 B)h 

.—^ Djd PrivathDJT*=hiiflfiu im fiinkiechen Roicbo. /b. Vo!@. xv jrvi 

(ia07> 

ViioiiidArd, E. La pieiila du poM* tud^rovtngfeii. RQFE. (1^), 

Woylj VL Dan fr&nkbcbo Staabkirchwireclit mr Zoit dor Momwiugpof. Brosbiu. 

iBsa. 

^Vifirtt ^ precuriii, l^rk. 1894. 

Zoiimerp K- Uabor dio Beerbim|( dfir FirijteliuqwiiOii dureb dou Fiekufi nacli Frbiir^ 
klscbom Roebt. FDtJ. xxiii (1B89). 
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CHAPTER VI 


SPAIN UNDER THE VISIGOTHS. 

L ORrCINAL DfJCUMli^NTS. 

(a) Li»^ 

Lex RamAiia ViKigothormfi. Kd. Hiufuet^ Leipaic. 1&18, ^ jijgo Letia 
Vbigothonm] f^tginoiiCji. Ed, RAH. l;01Ni. 

Visigththcmiiii n^Hquiom. Ed, ZcumtJt^ tL jind Lfripiie. lf®4, 

Lagnm codktA EiiHciani rro^eiiiti [MS. of St Germalu-dijv-Pm]; 
^ n^igothomiD Hecenviiidbju; Uiroiilcn Ri^m visigtriJifiruiii^ btlded to tlie 
MSS. of the Lw rlssj^othunuz]; Lkpituk ittrip from tJie ffoJkluttn 

MS- j Lcpv# 

Vln^tjiomin. Zeututir, H(ui(ivi!r uid Lctpeic. UV)± Ej MGH. 
(Contente: codicia of St GenmOa]; Utsum 

I^LiroHonim^ ilmvinl from the aoile of Eurtt^ Liber iuiiiofonim^ of the 
tiiiw of Chroidoa regnm vb%othoruiii; additiouAl kwa from MSS. of 

the yuam niter the kll of tlie Viaigothic kiugdum; fragmeubi of the Ler nimjxii4 
vkipoihoniro; Caplluk Aeta of tmmdh of Totudo omj Tomi nl edicts 

«electL) 

Vipigijthk kwa in the MS. of VdhecJlwnt Uhnuy. Ed. bi tiomrat, Qucllwi uod 
Litemturdea RfimiH^heii Roehtjs. And Ui NKHF. sjn. leeo, 

rormuke viMgothkae. Ed. Zeomer, K. Himaver am| Lcip^. (Formuko 

rnemvingi et Karolidi *evi.) Two other new fiinmike m Gaiidcu^i, A,, Ntjavo 
ronqttk di gtudkii di Dio. Alti e Memoric delb R. Dep. di utar. patnH per ie 
prow di Ruinn^n^ Jlitl serii^t^ voL m. BolngniL IB&S. 


(b) C-iL^oKP. 

CotlMttw caitatmm EedtsiiM HisjmMe, Madrid, leoe, Al»; AKuirre, C«U«4rtio 
Makitta Coiiciliorum HupanMe. Honii*. inay. 


(e) EpicniAniioi^ 

Ituivriiitioiiea MiHpaDtu Chriiitiwwe. Ed. E. Hfilinw. Berlin, 1«72, (The 
iiwriptiniw di»coven!d nfier iSTir hnve beeu pchtished by F, Fita uid *»h pr 
epl^phiata In BJtAEL) 

Le BkoL Inwriptiqiis cbn^ntira de k Cade. See Qirt, iv. 


(d) KrMtsxixTir*. 

I^emira, Lnk Joe^ Cmimkip do eolluNTflo do tiiooda# ^^igodiOL Porto. J»WO. 

I lews, A^ i^^ripllon getirm^e de^ moiitirUEii 4m rois vklgothii d^Enpagrie. Pons. 


i^H. rt. 
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* 

IL COXTEin^>HARV AUTOORJTIES. 


]. Spa?|-|!H 1| ANFk I'hIC,'«CII. 


Aiinnkniu^ of C4>nloba or Tolerfo^ ruimistl orroiavu«iy^ the rafensc (l^^laru^ 

Chmukoii. lilts l>eat edii. tliat urTAiLhau, Auuiiymc doConipoe, IVria ItttfJJ. 
(1h the only ciiiilAnipmT}' Kiitliority for tJie fiill uf V'E^otbic kiiii^oui miiil of 
tliu dpKt ymrs^ of the Amh eoiiqueat .) (tJll-7W.) 

AiiiinimiiA^ coiitiikunlor of the iibtive^ Chroniccku. Ed. EspojiA thcatro 

j^^ph. IkieL do h. de a:« eold. Ed. tloreiUj E. and iitboim. 

Vols. SLVii sqq. Ed. fur KAJ1. Madrid. lIM-lBjW, (Esp. si^^tado,) vr. 
ilrd edu.j ppp 4i^-4t. 

AQUiiImuif. yiielliifl de vitiri cl rnimculiK i^triani Emefiletiirimn, (AttrOiEited by 
Florez ta a. cleric of .Merida, Faulu.) Jilfl, !;4medt^ dt ikogsele. 1884. 

flnmlit4A, Rinhop of iSartkgcHigk. lilktr dt- ViLk B. AemlLUiri. FaI ^doi-el^ 
Fyiidodoikes do S^ii Bruiito. Moil rid. I ttOJ. {For the letters of BtautiiiA^ f?eo 
Jiddtitt! of ^viHe,) 

BoJ^nuius^ comcfl. EpktDluc. i^L ileloo. Bibl. niiccdotorLunp Lripttic. 1848. 

Idatii opuMsopi C'hronieoEi. Ed. GarEuii, J, M. and Eani^ F. X, d*. BniMols. 
184*. Aikulher e*tik. in Fa^. sa^ni»tiOp ir, pp. 846-41** writb tbe addition of a little 
IdaUi fiallewiiio epkoupi C ^broitleoiij pp, 4SiO-7. (Special for the fimrimeit of 
the fjemuikk invaaiori and the Suevjc kiiiiplafii.) AUo «!. Mofiimiieu/TL, ChititL 
mill. MGH. Spuiiish tmiifilatiori by 6J. Slacks, iu BoL do la Comia. Mnn, 
tlrenso. 


Isldortf of Seville. {Bi iHiilore.) IlMtorio do Eli^hiij^ flothorutik, G%iindalomiiL et 
Sue^omni (SSIMKI). Ed. Kiip. wi|fTiidfl. vi, pp, 474-6ylJ. A more Eorrect 
teal in St Isidore Opetm. VoL vu, Hooie. 1808, (<Me of the iiiuoL voidable 
sonrceft ui the part relaEug to the Gotlis. llit author lini? vmcd tbo lo«t Uhrookle 
of 6!a%imi4» of 

tlircrtkicoii. Ed. E»p, « 4 fimda, vi, pp. 446-88 and Opera vit. 

He viriji illtistriheSr Ed. Opera, vjl 

Epktofae St leidori epbaropl hutpafeiMs et titauliDiiia CwDarauginttaEik 

mutuo lUroetat. Ed. E«p. ikxt, pp. 818^06. {The lettere uf 

Hrauliui art* vDiy intert»Uxi|f for tlie libdoryj both of inMUtutloos uitd of 
p^klitioil eVeiit«v) 

Jiiauiiii Biclart lUiif^. throuScoii E-L Enp. «^ra-la. w, pp, syd-pij. Hie 

continualor uf J+ of Bi«:!lar& iq. pp. 4-^—iJiJt, Aiiotber edii. ie Clironim oiiuoiTL 

Janlaii.|a De iiutanimi Ijotliorutn eri^ika et reha*^ geutiiL (Oetka.! Edi 
MoromseiL* Mull, aiuirt. oiiL r* English LrojislatlDU by Microw (j. 
Princeton. IttOtt. fll^e value of the vrork of Jeribuiis ta that it k on extract 
from die Iqtd Hktory of the GolhrSp wrhteii by t'ai#.iodomH.) 

Jqlknua, ^hop of Tolftlo. Ubor de llisUiria GbHuic, quae teinporihuri Di™ 
menioriao IVinokpla Lvomtvw {Historia EactrUL'utkKlmi Uramtum fteiriji,} 
E-^p. sngrada- pp. JKJ4-8,X 

MartinusBmakrrnris, iJe corrtKtioiio riijtiooriim (SIS-l). Ed. LaBTiori, C F Lhrij- 
i™ imi (IiiteMUniT for the ?tydy of the popular bdiefa and pupc^tdona 
in CollicM.) 

Monlaiii* S. EiLEenij 111 et S. lldephoEisi tJpera. Ed. Loraiizniia^ SS PP Ible- 
tanu^i Opera, i. For the penia of Eoguinn*, aee also MGH (with the poet™ 
of x^torohaudee, DracoutiLui and Eugeuiua). 

iWoa CMmiu*. Hirtoiwnm libri yh, ad^^enuit I’bjpuiw. Ed. r 

Vieuuiw 18S^ ((''ourtli ecntbiy tutl tb? bcxiiming of tlie lifUi.) ’ 
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D«^erii. Ed. fep. 

Eptrtol* ad Eiijceiiium apUcopum ToleUuum. 

Holucin, MipcclLmwirum, «,d K-p. p'p. loC-TO- 


Cl^idcgn {37IM4J;.> iti»L ti. 

f*8J.6.«.) 6^n. iKW. v. H*„»visr* laSO. (Thw 

iuifliiiymoiw^ Till" thc**J^o^ 5 |w ** ““ Krtdeffarins, b really 

ofTaom 'si».« ® "f the Uirtoria of Gfojtcry 

^»««i, »»L“ °'®"' f™" 

"^(Twe* Pwnwruni, («tJi century,) Hm fitn. Siht. r, 

tj wn iraiMiahou!! m hreiuL; out- in Uenuau.) 

C-hnoiiicon, Bd. Anult M(}H. CTitcil »t, ( 4 .lpfllc. 

^ptnis Aqiiiuiage, t;hroiii«,u, MPl, ti, 

TuTt .S '« «.J Crmiu^ Ed, Luetjaban.., M«H. 


2. AttjLBa, 


nf traditiauij llth WlltUry.} Ed. lAfoc.ite 
AWtaw, Ulec. ae otrw ortbiK™. Madrid, 1BG7, i^ueuw 

““ "“■ “• T. 

'“^»r"tr<‘Si? ?■!«. ITU. 

/ j i»»hiKiw, ir. Alodrid. S« iSauvaire. H 

n nittwaiuOtiuo-l). Po™. jujjj, 

IS; 

uIi^dHh^* fr. (Thie veJuma i* 

I rilulf "■ '>® A%Cif«. 18M. 

■ ^[LtiL^nsSn il ®'' ‘*’® M,U>aoiiuadan 

■ Anrb icat; «'* 

“■ iJbH 111,1 *, 

Loydra. I87a ’ “ Caloiidnor dc t urdaua dc I W«e ttll. 

'"...“tatShtiHT 1 ^- J™ ®“> ‘'■"‘ i'.»H«i.«id,™i.i,.i,., 

(Itlier Arabic chrouklca will be found in 

Uden, F. Bibliotheca «raMis<i.liLit>ana. Moilriil. IBIH ff. 



CU. VI, 
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Sptiin under the 


fi niElggB- 

ThpEiQ are «o]7ie Bjzuntinf' hiAtAjiaiiji wtho oui bv imcd ai origiiui] autlii^tlfs for 
Viifinfiothic ^painj aa Qlympichlcinii], Proci^ptiu of and iMacus nf 

Pillion. BiM, r. u* 


111 , MODERN WORKS, 

I. OEUiSOAU 

DnhDj P, Kdui^ GermaugLu. Bihi. vl 

- Difi (rwliir!ht« der We^gt^iheii. WOrtbariE, 1870, 

- Wcattgotlilaclie Studien, MMobiuri^, 187-i. 

“—^ RaiifrtjQinc. BerUn, IBTB-BO. 

--- Die Verfcsinijir dw 2iul edn> Lelp«k, 13&V 

-' Ur^refichkrlitje. Hponlidi Ikrceloiia, 1880. sioi fJfln, BUd. vl 

Fernaurlex Guerrftj A,, Hinajinm, E, de, and la Rafk^ .1, de l>, do. liktorm de 
P^apaJk fleado la iiivaAidci de Im pnebloa lis^rta b ruEim dv b 

mouarciuk vkigoda. 2 vela, x^bdrid, {in Hist, de Espafia.) 

See am. Bihf. VI. 

Mtiiiciidrv I” PebyOj M, ITtaU»Tia do Inn heterodoiVDe &ipBrn>IC4> i. MidHd^ lR7a, 
Peres; Pajolj E. Hiirtoria do bs inRtitDcioQeif BockJes do la &pafi& ipkIa. 4 vola. 
VidouciJL 3800, 


Z (lx AL'TnaiiiTiiiiji, 

Autolki, Cf+ ^tuilkoe ftobrta o^ires vkigodua. BRAH. IBOO. 

Rl(Ui|U[s^ A+ [jk tUla^iuti da IVamba. MarJnd- 1007, 

Cipolb, t:, LoiiFiidenmotii BoJle GeUca ili Jnrdaiiii e fiuHe km rektioiii enlk 
lliNtnria Getamiti dl C-andcrdom SeiiAlqre. Turin, 

Dabn^ F, l^kopinH vou Caesarea. I^h Beitmfr iinr lie&eJikhlfi der Vulberwan- 
dening. HcrJin. Jisys, 

Hiv Cbroiiikeu IddoruA voti. Scvilta. FlXl, iv, 18;:il. 

fwmein.A. Surqu*lqLi« bttreadeSidoiii^ R«v. gdiL dn Droit 2885 . 

t’eniacdex iTOcrn^ A, labm d& Idido con qua so hilvaDO b AUpneeta Divi^idn i\v 
W'ambft, Marlrid. 2878. 

HerUber^p G, F, Dio Hbtonert mid lUe C^miiikoo de^ bldonui vnp SSevilb. 
GnttiUj^ien. 1874,> 

HoLdoiv]^^^ O, Oobar die Wdtchnmilc dof Pogrnamitau Sorenas und 

fitidplJlsclic AiiiuleB def) 5 Jalirbimdert^, Gnttiiq^on, Id7^, 

Jaanb^ G, FjweSteitis tJeberneht yher die urahiBchen mid aiidorBii morgapULudiAeban 
(JuellEU lar dentscheu Gfiscbicbte bb xum Aimbrarh dtj- Krtn*aup&, Berlin. 

1 1170 . 

Kiiiifiniuiii, a Die U^erk* des t. Skilliiw Apallinnii* ^itdoniiii xls riue QueHe filf 
die Geschiclite Acinar ^il, GotUc|^, JM4, 

KnucL^ B, Die (lironiken deft Hci^iiaiiiiton Ftitdew NAGDG vn rkti *U7-^iiA 

- «,pp. -Ha 

Kqrth, «. [xa Bout^ de 3'bwtoiife de tlovii ilnna Gi^ire d« Tonre. Aciea du 
(jotigtni ripent intern, oatheliquoa. Ikrm IfiSO. 

MouM, a Etudw eritiaiiea inr lea »>ur«« de VhUtAn merevingieune. Peris, 
187'2. 

Prefiue tn the trazifil. of the work of iuii|rhaikft. 
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1^. dCx La iiifitMfrui du In iiintliui d& Ali&tii!i+ R^v- Zlli^p.-uiicT+j, v, 
(Relating to tiiD Arahic authprittc^ for the eti-nquefit of ^ptdfL) AIm^j, up tlie 
subjpct^ the fir^c-1]. of tLc E^iidio mditrie la Jnvoijhki do ep ZC^iKi-ila of 

tLc Rime putjior^ 

Tailluiip P, La ClkFDPifiiie liinee dei* dcrni^Tn roin f\m Toltde. 

18S4. 

mImd Prefk to the eflidoiia flf prinnEiry authoritlo^. 

Tardlft Rxtruta «t ftbrv|^ juTirHoue^ (^tyroojogies dlisidon^ de 

Pans. lasKt, 


ti. (>j£ l>ocrMfc:NtB. 

Rlulitne, Zur 'I’eskirttilc des Vf^'^fietgotlieprechta EEalltL 1B7D, 

Brim Of r, pcutsche Reehtisgeec^hiclite^ vaL i. S^r mW. vi. 
t oHen^, K, de. 1 d 5’de Teudin defR^oiiocidii. BRA FT. Juuu. IWFS). 

Noticia do opa i-ompiEoddu do IvfyiA itinioiw y vtidgufLuf mituklMkieiite 
dewnhierttiii OP [riglatefm. Madrid. 18811. 
t Dpfnl (Coliu)^ M. tiflttcit. del-ijuel Fell mid Litermtur dleic romj#ehep Reuhts: im 
fruheren Mittelalter, Leijir^e. ISGRl. 

- Rrevtariuii] Alnrida^iniii rpmiarhiw Heehl im frqnki^lieu Reich in livirti’niti- 

lincher flnrsUrllmi^, Lei^ie. 

Fktnr, J. Vbher rtSliDW Vi!rwuiil4»]wfl Ewfucheo uud nQrw«^ 

Retht. Fnipibnirk. IBtf?, 

Sw oil. ^Ih flubjectj MaQtvr^ Zm- nordgejrpiiud^Leii lUtliti^c^liEchte. Kritinche 
ViorL fur Cpcsel^gobiiiig qiid RocbtawiwieimcrhtiJFt^ axxi. 18811, 

Pita, V. Ei papii Efoikurio F y Sati Hruiilln de Z&rogaza, La riiidsii de Dina IV. 

1878. (On the piadium of tlie iewK oddreKed to ChititlJa,) 

Fitting. I.ebor eiuige Rerhtiujucllen dcr vurjtiatiiimEiliehe ppdtom KalHer/ 4 ^iL 
ZK, 3rr. lS7a. 

ti>am-la y Oarriflp J, Hikitorio dr W ley ikriiuitli'a de \m vi^Egodon y dei^uliritutoiiLto 
do aigmin?; de &iiA enpitalua. Mulrid. 18^5. 

Cbiude^, rif Mitlda eonipilimone di diritto runiaiio e ridgoto. l^S, 

- Tns noovi fratomenti dtlP Editto di Euriro, R\v, itaJ. per h prleiiw 

giuridiehe, vt. 

Hinojonj E. du, llk^oria gimeruj del Ik-iwho cq^pafiul, l Madrid. E887. 
ti^voiii, tL Kemorqueo nur niiterptotatlo de la Lps ttotnaim Vwjjmtiiqruni. 

Joulouse, IGfilt. (Proiu AM. r,) 

SiohHEj O. CiHH'h^ der deutBehim Hecht^uelleii. Bninffiv'kk. 18C0. 

8tuu.ifr 1* L'lnterpretalio de ha. Ini rDTfuJnc dos iVuigothK dsam les fornsntes at lev 
rhiirtr? du vr uu mi* wJw. Mi^laiigwi Fittirkg, ii. MonttKlIier. 

TanFif, J, [jets li?ge« Wisigethorufn. N'RDF. ISUl. 

UftAa, E, do. U leiiirtidiiiiidn guticoh^paria. (Lt^ges luitiqaiurua^ FJIwr ludicbnim.) 
:,^Ekil eiLki, Moit nd. 1000. 

Zeumrrj K. Cic«irhklhtjf der we(tgothiE>ehep GeerE^huii^. NAfiER# iriji 
{1807} mid aixvj (UMW). 


■I. .MoNoriitAruBi, BiuuiiAPBii? ASb SnxrAi Tibilitivfx. 

Aiiiiu4eL Lea demkons chcl^ iiolFui do la Scgtiibiui.le. Karboiiiie. IDOL 
BoLirret, C. 1/FvfoJe rhn^tiekktir de Seville Fa nioiiaridiir de$ virign thN 

F*aria. iBfjfl, ^ 

CaPiU, V. Sflfi IridoTO. t^Ule, 1807. 

Ciretp CL l^u nouveau nd vhdguthh|Uu. REFi^ij. Jon^-Feh. iJftOtf. 

Cttlcnip F. El Uamoilo eonde D. dnlLoq, Ealud. rritlcm de hlffL aralie ™ 
Saragonui. UIO^}, P’ 


C. HEli. u; VOJL IL tnh, vi 
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Spaht und^r the Fidgotha 


TW^^'r V r miiM* tip b pmrjiwip [|e Mbxk. MpHrid. 1(J7A 

■^’*,■4 urr«?.,. 

falilbeek, I', h. Id Pdj'flut*? pt l« di^lt rt»™i LiiuiL liwA 

"'^r ^ imperip visiRdtiM wpaflol, Madrid. 

Sllidrid’f* iSSr™ ^ crutiwp P,p.f,olp L. E.lpd Modk. 

‘'Tkii'pp '•« <-„! 

Mpj^imySW.a l>pfr.,«,,luln,yVViliM. Vpjp„ek. I77-> 

!k.v«K B. dp. &t.dio pobrP h lmp««;„ dpl«Amh«P„ E,p«,T*. Madrid. lffi» ' 



\ 

\ 








CHAPTER VII. 


ITALY UNDER THE LOMBARDS. 

L DtlClTMENTS AND AtTHORniES. 

1^-^^ Lan^bftndoruiti, ed. tornpcUoras recuiji 

enimiit'* Pluhmc: Bdictu* celemmjiie LaEif^gbarildfEUii Is^ tiam €Oii»^- 

t^tiQiiibitip Bt pnclifl priiiivipifiTv Bi;iieveiit4i3onin.i" wi Fontea Liilw Cjfinnajiici 
iuiti(|ut in ivRim adbohif'iini tys MtiH ^liti. IliijaiovoPr E<i- 

PbdeUetti iji FniitoB ipiiii Lltilitrl mcdii aevL l Turin. JU77* 

C'ba.iljQW tuid dipiomna collected ; TrojTij C-ktIo^ Codicei diplematico l^ipiliArdo d*l 
5101 n] 774 , 0 vob. Napleiir 185 ^. Abo Inmd eoIJmIjoiw of clwrtcrt. 
Authurit^fifl rolldctod iu MGH, Scriptuw rorani Lniigobrnrilicoiiiiii et ItAlECPTuni, 
wet, ri-is+ IttTHj eftpeciMlly t 

Auuo^inj^j Grlffo getitb Luigobftrdorum j 

[^0104 diocoiiua^ hiatoria Linij^lwir«loTum» and Continuatioiies of hiM work; 

Catolufi^i riytito et ducum Laogob*rdonini, 
tY. Lhta writem cited in tha bibU to cc. vitta^ jjc, xuj and CirOgiririii* Tntoiieuffia and 
Fredef^uriiu) with cmitiii uatiotis cited to ocv i rj ^viir. 

T realise about th* lonf^a^; Uruckoer, Die Sprocbc der l^ngobarden CQuoUen 

nnd FoTwchunfECO tuf Deuticiieo ^pmeh- lu UoItorKeachichto. utiv. 180 j^), 


I ± MODE UK WORKS. 

I (a) tiKlNKRAL. 

DabiL Uri^hicbte^ vok iv (180&)^ clwtp- vii. JSw Gm. BibL ti. 

— Kunigo ileFi^Ttrunient voL xii: Die Langoliariletl (ISHiOJu 
HcrUnuin^ L. .\I. Gwhiclito [talioiia, tiw Utiu Bibi. irij voL ii, I [Romer ooil 
Laninubardeu bu Rur 'rbrllun^ Italiflfw. l&dO) and 2 (Die i^loRunijr Italjutui 
vijm Orieiile. 1000). 

f {(Minkin. TtoJjr and ber iovadenij vol, r {TTie Louibartl invmsiooj and vi fHio 
Eioiiibard klogdom. Stwr Gm. Bibt, ri. 

IL Geacbickte dor italienlscben Staateii (Hecren}^ VaL i* 

Muratori^ Vgl** lO and jt. ^ 

Rohionor Cf. Le dominuzioiil biirtHirichc Ln Jtolia^ 305 - 10 ^^ Libra iii» MUiu. 
1010, Su Grti. Bibi. Ti. 


OU. YII^ 


47—2 
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Italy mider the I^ambanh 


(6) Os ArrmiKiTii!;^. 

Oligio buJ I^Aulus: 

Abc3^ Oti-d, I\ J. uml die Qbrig^n G«tti:bidhtirt:hrflil>eT der IjmpiliArd'flii 
iiberMt^ 2jid edu* ItiSa. (<jeH«hi£litacbrmbar der l>eut3icbp^ 

Vorreit Ji^ 15+) 

BctbdiiLtitL 111 Arcliiv f. ill- ileut»clnf (jrpjHfb. x, 33i\ NAGDG, 

Dabik^ f\ Panlua illiii»titiij t : Lbs P. (L Lehcii tj. Sclifirtcii. Leipaip. 1870- 
JacobiffL JJifl d«r Lan^hiiMltii^CHichiclite dps P, d- 1B77* 

Wftitz. NAGDti, Vj 421 — Slchmidtj ib. xjjt, 3JJK 

Diplanw: 

BreselnQi IL UfkutidflinlGbTe i,. 200. 

Chroaatj A. LVt^ryudnui^n Oher die Ljmppibitrdbitbcji K0ni|c^ 

Heneogsqrkmideii. Gr^ IBCfl. J 

llartmAiiiiT L M. MH3 ‘€tF+ Er^iiiniij^bMid U NAGDG. xnvA 
(115. 1 


(tf) SPE5CI4T* TltP-ATlrtffif. H 

1 

Bluhmv^ Die l^iiigDbardoram und Uit^ HerkuiifL Bonn. IdSEt I 
Scbmidt^ Ivv Aeitpjte CTC^liklitfl der Liuii^Ckliardpii. 1684. I 

- - - Al l|i|;erapinB Ciie*»cbicbte dtr j^pitmaiiiiacbpii Vdlker bd* £ur de*p^ 

6h JaJirhiiiifleiiit (Below'* llaiidbucbj^ Ablb. if, 1609) Uj voL 4. 
fliW. irj* I 

Wie^, [>ie wdlp^lu Geftdilehte: doF lAJ^obArden. denn- 1677* 1 

TdH; 

Crivelucoij A. $S. if 50 md il^ OOO- . 

rabflt. Cfeflebichle dw Imi^htniiachen llerM^himii in Fl^. jj. 1802 J 
405+ Cf- below ULiliia to §§ 15-17- 

Tw S 5 ^ 

Hir«eLp F* Dm Beneveot, Lpipeic. 1671^ i 

deiipy^^ (;«f?cbieliifrdH]ui|^VianliEchen lleriM^hniru? M|<hleHJ. lbwel+ IBS^K 

T«f§0|73 , . 

( j fufj pi lwpl fj. Fjiiuclil e ebip™ llomiui‘a biiD hi tempi di M| 
Liutpraiida Eloloi^ia. 1886. 

Tci§l2i 

BniimrTnr tleplscbe UechtAgoMbiobLe^ iiee (itm. vi. I 58, i 

Merkel, J. Ge^hmbte dto LajiKoWeiiiwb^ Berlin, 18W1. 

Pnrtile, A. Btorw del iiiTTtt& Judim^o. Ttiriw. lOOO. i, | 13. 

SAieioli| Gins. Manimle di trlorm dd lUiitto IlnliMiiD. IBOD. | .'Jd, ] 

T.i § 18: 

Bury. Uter Rumm\ Empire, ii, bJe v, e. vuu Ay- fV«i. BiW, 

To I 14: 

Maver, Die l^paltimp: Hes PAtrijLKbiilA Ai^uiJalB ^Abk d. kdti. 

" (iBSi!llficbnfld+ M'SwwjMjdmftpia m G6ttiii|p-ii. iHiiL-bLit. Kl. N* K if, 
6, 1608). 

To 5 15: 

ikilviaUi Giim, iroritribatl alb. «torifl woncimicft <1’ [talia j; suUo vtuto m Ln 
popoliudone d' Ttnlia- (Atli e Memiirifi d«ir Arcad. 41 I’kkrmo.} lOOO. 
ripolla, C, Daila Buppewta fyalone dr^li Italiani col iivniiaiii. (ReaJe 
.\cnulemiii del Linevi^ Raiidicoiitl. VaL ix, Rdioei, lOOl^) 




Bibllograithij 
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To H 16, 17 : 

C. der StadtevcrfaMuoif von Italian, i. LeipHic. 1647. 

Ci 

Schopferp IV INfili onUni iMciaK e del pmut^Asm raiidiiEJfia app^i I LAiigub^xili. 
.sKAUv imo. 

' - ^ D&Ue iitituEiDiii pcpUtiEih^ LtiignKArdt^?he, l*ioreiit!e^+ 

Hftihiiti, A. T. RomLscK^rt IWht in doii ^rmatiiBiiheii Volkastitaleii. ^ vnl*^ 
Ur«Hlttu. IBlHKlfKl7. VfiL su Dae Bflick 
Cf. SaUidlij tttpn® || 110-118-, PortlLfe:^ mpm 4-0. 

Marteuri, Politischc CSbbcIi, dos Lann^ibflrdynrdEclici^ uiit^r K. Uutpraflil. 
HdiilflLbr/ff. 1880, 

Monticola l> spadlaloni di Liutpraiiiltt tmll" EjuirfJitQ. AStlSP^ iv^ 821, 

imjs. 

To 44 22-20: 

Cf. the Umtui^e citwl bel-dkir to c. 


CH. irii# 
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CHAFfER Till (a). 

IMPERIAL ITALY AND AFRICA (ADMINISTRATION). 

1. SiPECtAL BTBLIOGRAPHJES. 

S« DiehLj L*iUH(|iie Vpaiitiuej and Id. £tudca iuj^ rAdlnlnwtnition 
daiiti l^Eaacriiliat de Ruvviina. ^ Gfti. BiM. vr. 


2* AirTHORJTlES. 

^ Mhlio^phjr to cc. j, n, vn^ n, xvui. 


% MODER.V \nmKs, 

C. Jl govcnio dfci BlKaihttni In tlalla. RSIh 18B.>, 

Cohu^ H. I>jp Rtclluni^ iI«t hymutlniflcUeti Stuttlwlter \n iJbtfr- und MittelJulian. 

Berlin. 1B4U>. 

Diehl^ Ch. ^tudcR Eiir rAdiiiinifttratioB Lymotino dnns^ rKviY-hitt ^ Raveiuia. 

ISm Gan. B<hl^ vi. 

-- t/Afrique b3Witlne. ^ G«m, BihL ti, 

iwTr^mv\M»^ F, G«9c1i. derBlAdt Bnin im MltLulKltiy^ yoI, ii. Gtn, iBht^ ti. 
llaitinann, L, M. G«wb. It&Uciis, j»jij, 1. f/en. Bihi. vj. 

-Uiit«fTiuc:bunp)ii Mtr G««c1ilcht« d^r bjnuiUiuKlieii VerwaJtnuff hi Italicn 

(ft4Cu7Ai>), Lclpste. iBfflJ. 

C* GiKchirhto dcr SlAdLeveTfw^n^ ran Italleti ifcil Her SSiyt Her rOmL^eti 
HerrechaR bi*: tam Aiu^i^ Hf^ 15, 4fabrhuiidertM, Ldpak. 1047. 

Hodgkin. ttaly. voU. IV (Impend E^ratinn). r (t^mliArd iiiYa^ion). vi fl^bard 

kitigdomX vri (F^tikljli Enivdoii). Sw Gmr £(bi. iri. 

Tb. Die bewirti^}mRiiii^der Klrchengiiter imter P. Grumr J iZ. fTir 

Ekwial-u. UVii.M=haE3^ r. ISO^Jl ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII (b). 

GREGORY THE GREAT. 

I, 

SpedAl Bibliuftiipliiy Lti B^enkciwcir^ PAlndiJiint. tnmsL p|^ 

Sue Gtiu Bihl, Ip 

tliovallier. Bio-Biblip^phif, 5iiil fjdn. VoJ. i* t'nl. lJi7*>-4p Sh* 

PoltbaHt. ift. 

!4hQrt bibliog. lb Haiftmimrif Gcddi. ItaUviu^ il v\^ p. ^^^4. Set ik 

fill Ihf! Lmiett Tct^r^nt^ bj- Hut^^ % bi Bury tiilibdii, v. App. (Svftp «lii, 
II. MO.) 

]]. ORIGINAL ArJKORITJEi^. 

Op^m, Kd. Fosjiliiiil^ IK G vwk. Hom^, lAQR-Otl- Ah^t ajtiaiijf otlictit fytfe 
Rardeiibewer p. ftW) the MAarltt cdii. Varts. IT^W. Bir‘pr+ 

ITJJ- MPL73-!h 

B[ig. tmiid.p, Suleirt Lii Select Librnr^^ at NljCeue uid Vmt Nii»iie 

PiLherii^ und m Libirvy tlie nf tbe Hols' CfltbnHc Ohurcb- 

Epiiliileer Gne^riJ I F^pae Re^.^GrEim epbitolu-iuii. Ed. Ennkli f^ mud Hnit- 
mmuM, L. M. MCUL 

Jmffr. Ris^itsrtB roiitificnni. i, pp. 143-3210^ ii, p. TtTBi -"^ef ^*m* HI^L tv* 
liber P<inti^ica\LH. Set ifr. 


BcHkr. Fli^rL e^xlc^lutiof. See Oen. /*iW. v* 

Gregory of Tonnt See 

lldefoiii<ii.« <if Toledo. iJt^dLui de %iriif iUun^trlbuA. xiv. ^I t^LfHp. 
liddore of Seville. Ih* erriptotibufi^ ceq]ef^iL>ftii:liiL ^1PJ^ BB. 
ioHikiieff Dlmcoiiiis, Vita Grejpsriii fJF* 

[.Monk of UlMlby] jn itAsqiiut, A. A Ufo of S^opts Giegory the Gir^At. liHH, 

Ewmld, P. l>ie iilte^D iliof^phie Crre^in I. -(HliiL Aofi^tno dotii AEidcoken 

Jill O. IVoib? i^widroet#} Hmoover. IBOGp 

Stt(si*n J^'eloy.p J. K. Piiul Ewald miid Pope Grcgoi^* L KfUl, Jiij 20^#, 
Paulua Duconuitv Vitit Gn^rii. MPL tS. pp, 'll^^plii. See ihIil of rei 
lUlim) by Grfsar, H. ZKT, m. (18«7.) 1^7^, 

J i idmiigobanl, 1^4 Woltx. Mli llj irteripL rcr< Lmiig< lll7H> 

11(4 TrliJSrEIlAL L\fOi>ERN WORKS?. 

Bturmby^ J. Gttfinty tlie Great fflie Kathere for EiigliRh RwokreJ. Ijondon^ 

Ififla. 

Eiaa^nOT, I'V E. Hie Simdiiiig AiigHHUnm xur Bekthrung d. Aiigrlmirli>^ji. LoipRio^ 
IBSKi. 

HeiiiNletik R- E- GjfrgnnO ^[bj^IO 0 la EldhiavitUr Romp. ]ri04x 
BroR'iK% ih t\ Tbc Church ia tbeso Fi^iid^ bolbre the coniiii^ of AnguRtlue^ 
Four Icrtiirew ^ad oda. London, 1S11<.^. 

— ^ Atigu»tiiie and bificompmiiioiUL Jjoiijdno. 

i'll. vjir,{m} 
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G-regorif fhe Gre/tt 


tluryi .f, B. Lqt^r Rairum Empire. See Bihi, vi. 

C^pello, Cr. i ] e i\ iU0 poiitiftiMto. &i|u ^4 UMkJt. 

Cjirduoc!!, J. Sloriji di Sbji Gn^OiriD Mog^iiQ b del RPo tempo. 

CliurcL^ IL \l% The l^etten; afPope liF^Ty 1 m M bcdkiii^oua EisMa.Y^ l^ndoti, 

tKehl, tTh, Ktode^ dor I'AdminktraliDii tiyxairUuB. ^5^ fim. Bihi* n. 

- L'.\fiiquB IpyuuitiuB. See ih. 

--- Eluded byzaiitiueft. Periif. IflOo, 

r>ni»^ J. iJeuK ifliidB« Kur I'ftdinliiktnition tem^ioreUe ila [lape Cri%ciire lo tinmd, 

IJuclieftTie^ L Autoaomieft occl^fo^tiqucB: s^j^ankf^ Paris, 1905. TraUAl. 

Tlie C.:hurelies ^parateil ftum Rome, ^lutthew^ A. H. Londnii. 
LlutejniaL fathulie Lilmiry. VnL rx.) 

Diirideti^ V. 11. Greffory the Gre^itp IJp? pLisce tu kialufy and S voht 

London i liKW, 

El«!rt, A, All^. Ge^h. d. Llttenlur. j. pp. (For Gregfory's wrilini^) 

« Gen. MW. VI. 

Ewatd p Pp Stud ioji r A ui^gahe des Hegii^teTO Gregors 1, NAG DG, rri. (1K7B ,) 
4,'li't-O^'i* (Summary iif argumriit in Hoflgldii. Set Vol, c. tii. 

Not* F* pp, 533 +1.) 

Gasifl^ \T. Oesch. d, ehristljchfeii Ethik. S vntif^ Berlin. lB81-7^ Vol. tr 
Gdrrea, F, Pa|inl iiregot d. I'lmane iind KaWr Phuciijf. 2\%*1\ aijv, (U^S,) 
M»a-002p 

GrtigoToviuA, City of Rome in the .Middle Aguw. See Gen. Mitf, n. 

Grimr, IL Roma alia Hite del mcpiido aiitieo, Rome. IHtHI. 

Gesch. Ronii uiid der PdpftLe im M itleMU! r+ Frsiburg-i.-B. Tmn*!, 

Hhrt^ of Rome and tbe J^opefl in tlie ^liddk .\gTfti. iappudelta^ L. London. 
1911 ff. 

-Son GrefpuHo MagiiOr Borne. 11M>4. 

- Rh) Rundgiuig durch die i’ialrimniiie des liL Stulili im dahr (SOO. ^KT. i. 

(IBTf.) 021 

-- Vermiltiing uud Gamikdt d. papirtl. Patrinionie uiu d, Julir <500, ZKT. 

- [>Hr ItiiniLKche Priimt naet der Lehre uud Regieruiigsprajti?i GtegBra deri 

4SriiH;ein ZRT, 1879 (m% 

— Studieii xum AujEgabe den EtegisterR Gregors L Eli. pp. 179 
Ilartmaiiii+ M. tirsRch. [taliensr See Oen. Biht. vl 

Lelwr xwei Gregorhriefe. XAGDG. rrrn filW*,) GV3-R. 

-Zur llifminliijrie d. Briefe Gregoi^ 1. Ih, XV, (IRttO.) 411-17. (To reply Ui 

ijp, ett) 

= — Zur Orthogniphie Papnl iTiN^ura E, Eh. xv, 52tM0. 

HarEiick. Dogmengeseh. ni^ .l^pp, ti4l If. tfr EiigL Tmniil. y 2(&; f See Gen 
mu. Vi. 

Ilauck. Kirchengeiieh, E>eut‘^hLuii|H. jW (ien. IHU vj, 

Herelf. Fonetliengesrh. See ik. 

Hodgkin. Etaly and her lni7iil«F8. See (hr 

Holmep L R. E^tinctioii of the Christian Gburriiefl in North Africa Loudaii 
I89a 

Hmraiiiij IL IL St Gre^iry the GmL L^udoii^ ltll2. 

EEuttjin, \\\ [[. l"he inRueiiee of (.’hriithinity upon national chaiaeter illuatmted 
by the line* and legeiiils of ihp KugLuh SaiiiLi. Lundoii, Hampton Lef^tureo 
for um. 

Kellrtt, h\ \%\ Pope Gresmy^ the Great aud hh reiitioua with Gaul London 
1B90. 
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Limpet K fudrint Mft(fiiJ Pajhic tempc^ribafi in imperii Hj'Zfmttiii 

p^rte iwnlentflle ewrche et iiunliA wnun jura iib[iii^ finicKA. 
fiwch. d. rumiisclieu Kirclie. ft*U. vi. 

Laii^ E. J. T. Or^r L d. imcli Aeiiiem Lehsn mid ^Jner J^hre cpsteKild^rt 
U-ipflic. 1&44' 

Lavimi^t L’e.iib^!^ eii ile !■ pc^paulri iU^ IleuK MoQileA. Dec. 
]^c1erci|^ ]1. Ul-^puffiie dinHienne. F^arif- Sind, cda- (Hibl. de reiiBeigTiC!- 

uient de L'hut. ecrk^) 

Lriwfi, Fr. mm i^luiliurn il«r Dd^nuLLj^e^hichtc. pp. 415-^ (4Ui edn« 

nm.) 

AFnlCklti^ R, Inii^eraForl e IVpe al tempi tlulle jigiioria M Fniuclm in Itklii. i. 
MiUii. IB7d. 

i^FftiiitiuRj .VL Gewh. der dhriBt^kteiu. Poe^ie. Stutl^rt 1801# pp- 

[For liymiiii iittributctL to GtOjcory L. Sfm oiSto / Dmvfx, G. M, liulieii wir 
G. iL Gr+ oIa llynmoiidiclitor iins^ui^lieEi ? 10il7» pp- 548-82 and 

PP+ 44^—45, ] 

JanII, II, K, IJves of Hie Pope^fi in tJie Early Middle 8 [410^011. 

lOftS-lO. 

^IciicmdcK Pelai'ci^ M. Hidtcria do Icc' hctfrudoxdA E>^iarnTlo#. ^ 1 ‘oIh. ^Cailrid. 
IS80-1. Vdl j. 

Mnnin»eii^ Tlu Zn don Gre^rbHefei]. N^Ai:i>Cih svii. 138-112, 

—— IKe Tkiwirt^icliofl il. Kirrhen^nter uiiter^ etn. Greiimr I, Z. fkr !^ial- 

u. ^VirlJici1a^bif^cwll- u (IBlMF.) pp, 48-58. 

Parj^lre, J. 171^11^ byxaiitine. i!knt 6Vj 9. vi. 

F^n^ud* L. La t'^olitiquo do Saint Gro^iro lo G}mnE|+ l^ria 1872^ 

Rnj^r^K M. L Kn^oipiiemoiit do^ Icttrw elojKiq oes d' A 04M>De n Ai ruiiL Faria, 1 tUlfi, 
HeliwAT^Dfie^ K, Dto Patrimniiien d. rum. Kircho bijt xur OrCindtnLf d. Kifeh#n- 
^laatii. Berlin. 1887- 

- Dio Voriraltuii^ tiiid ilio Himnzkdie Eledontnnpr dor IHitrimiiiiip d. rufn> 

Kkche. ZKG. XI. {18SK?.) «2-I0iX 
M. La papout^ ot Lrgll% Fnuiqiio □ lepoquo do Grdgulre !o prand. Ill IF. 
Jiiiii.-f>ci. um. 

J. ItalifTi nnd die l^ujc^ibardeiiherrsidieT vmi 588 Hw 8^, Halle. 1887- 
Widmum, ^r. Die wicliti^ten Ftichtiin^eii nnd Ziole des Fap^tcn Gregon di^ 
Gn>Hii«n. rulinriio. Iil84. 

Vrolf^Tiniber^ t\ (iErofriir illi^r GrQ«>w. ^ulgau. IBlHl. 2iid odii. EiatiHlm<ii+ ll^T+ 

- Did i^firpApatUoho LoliiM3fl|ioriihle tTrogphi doii (iroftHon rtach aeinem Briefe 

dargofttoUt Meniin. 1888, 

U'^otlacrtiark, Tb. Die V'erhilltidRse JtnlieiLx inf^Frtsotidere der LAii^tnnloii iiarL 
deni llriefniiMiliHol Gragom J. Horn. 1888, 

IV* Lrn’RGV AN[> PLAINNONG. 

(1} l>Hiar!CAIr MATt]ll£Al.. 

'Phe SacraTnentary in iVturaloriji A. Liliirgm. Rnmana Venico. 1748. 

[f^h JTf Bifllnipp E. Dn Bome early ^lanu^criptH uf the Ciresariannin- 

JTS. jv. 4lU2(l] 

Wilnun^rtj nif$-^l GrogDrlen micieii. RHdn. dnly^ lOOil. p. 281 leqq. 

[Aoconnt uFa paitinpsL^t at Monlo i'miffFinx ] 

'IliO AlLtiphcminie- t^aleoiit^phio .Mnaiealo. ^leE-niC^- [OldoJ^t ^IS.] And am' 
Frorp^ W'r EL iimlnale Karl»htirieiiiw, a fkcftirtiile of a I2t1i eentnry Eii|tlinh 
Gradual ^Rli An IntniduotiQii. PlniiifHing mid .Medieval Muaie Soe. IxMidnnh 
DHH. And aopaluLoly^ “[lie Snniiii 1 gradual nrid the GFPgdriati Adtiphonnle 
Miaaariitii^ Lcnidmi, [Fjcoenont index,] 

4711. vtit, (n) 
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Greigttrj/ the Great 


(^) xMuDEBN WtJBU. 

"rhp f>3dbrd History of MuaIc. Ed. H. fl voU. Oxford. IIKH ff, 

Vol. ]. Tbe Pulyi^bdoic Periods Woolridlpj H. H WK 

CdlaroL F. DidtiOTumirp. Artlrle on CfiHut ^ Gm. BUiL i. 

CupdH^ \\\ L-fitersnchnugeD lym Kireh^tyieuo^ im AJtertImm. ZKG. xxvj^ 
ixviu (lfHI6~a.) 317-49p 425-4a; 

DucbcAiiCk L. Qn^utid dti eult^ plifvl3«n. Hkv Gm. ihhi. vi. 

iiA«toac> A. OrigiDcs du Cbuit Rnmoin. k 

fioTMort, K. A. Origiiioft dy ohiuit Uturfpquc do Feglue lotSiiOk (ibotjL IBSK^- 
— tin^Dp^ natiquo dun* io cliant do Tc^LiRe ktiiie^ Ulient. 18U&k 
Hnhams, W. Hie B^eutnng Gregors de« <.Jrob«ii aIs lituigisehet ^schriftsteller. 
IX I. PrinitM onlo RoniAtins. G1*tx. IBUn. 

Leo vmtiblei OH|dki0f> du chA.iit gr^gonpii, Konio find Tonmiii^ J0O4. 

(A |impoo dn livre de 51. Oevcify^ Lps Origidev dn chont Utnrgfqn^ de 

tiitliie.) 

^Samtorin UturgiiL Ruiiuiiii TPtujR, ^ voiiv Venice, lT48. 

I’oihlur^ J, Idss 51iiloiiiia^ Gn^rionnpo. 

Prolwt, F. Die mliendlnnillopliie: vom ^ bi* xum 8*^ JaLhrhiiii^krt l!iijfci4ei> 

i.-W. 

-- Die dteote r^bobtn ^SAkinittenUrien mid OnUma trWart Muiiater-i.-W, 

ISG2. 

’VTveili^ C. Vnm MiiHiktruktote Gregors dea Grofoen. Eiiio t'otervnchang ubcr 
Gregaro nVutorschEift u. fiber den liihiilt dor iSehnR. Ldpsic. 18]Ik 
Wjigtier^ F\ Eiiifnhrnng In die Gnveui^^beiJ 5lelodiey. Ein ll&ntlb. iL Chord- 
■rUoenscliHfl. l^nd otiii. J^. t. trnT|imiiig tx. Entwiricpiniig di- litmrg. iTctotiigo- 

formen b. iL AuEtgmnge deA ASittelAlterK. Freiburg (SwitZkX lbClt+ Tmnfilk by 
PlaJiisong 8oc. 

WUpionj H. A. Index to flunmn ^rmnentfuie*^. Ctnubridge. 1882. 
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CHAin’EU IX. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF JUSTINIAN. 

[Thfei Biblio{^phy doe» notdiNU wiUi ih^ conqcnest^ of the Arulwij 

MoiioLheUlism^ the »pdefli nf militikry Them^, unr with, the Utenture ap^iii the 
Hymniiti Afutliistmt. A more eumplcte c;iitit:«i1 hibliogmphy wiU be piveii In the 
■uUiPr'u roribeotdiiii^ '' Bibliography fth- the llieftory of the Ronmn Empire from 
Aiinstii^jud to ITencJluiiL'*] 

AlTlIOJtlTJES. 

1. tiREEK. 

(o) Co.sTiutiwiiAav. 

C'hronicoii Pa^ehale. Grtn. Bibt. v. 

Eva^riiu. Hiat. iKoliiidiiAtiea. Ed. Hidea. J. arid Fnrmciiticr^ L -Siw f^fi* HUii. t* 
<;«orge nf Pieddio- rSHB. VoL xii. Ed. QuereL Dohil lflp'?7- 

CarmicM Inedita. Ed. Stemlmcli, Leii. Wieoer Studieii. xiii (IBDl), 
pp, ]-dd. xtv pp. 

•John of Aiid<ieh. KHlt, jv, y. ^ Oen. Hthi. tv (MfilJer}. And cf. 

MuinmH«ii^ Th. BrtiehidLicke dea JohaiineB von AnBochbL iiiid don Jnhaimea 
Sdal&iaR. Jim. vi (1671). pp.-02f!r-8li 
•John nf Epiplmnio. FHGj tv. 

Maiiriee{f). Ardit mUIUru^ Lik Ed. SehcHerp J, IJpade. 

•Mouiuidflr., FlKij. iv^ 

•The^jphaiiefi of UyTCBJidnmi Ihid. 

TheophyliKtuH SimoettttiL IliKLuriae. Ed^ BooT;^ C. de. Ideip^ie. IBQT- 

• For thene fn^ieiiU cf. Excerpta HbdoHen jusnj imp. Porphyro- 

ftiiiSti coTtfectA iNiiilvriint IK Ph. Hobwevain^ V* de BcKir, 'fit. Btlltiiiir tVjlwL 
lINKl. ete. 

(A) Niivkul 

Jurt iirttceo-roiiunnm. Ed. Zaehttnae mn Hu^iithal, tiL Lelpfdc. 

Lati'J). 

C'edrtoa'^. Ofn. v, 

iVuiAlmititio Porphyi-ngeuitun. <)|w™. Kpp fJm. Bibt. v, 

Gi>ur|te the Sinner or tbo .Monk. CkronJcoiL Ed, Boot-f CL dr, H vuli. hoipsic^ 

Mm. 

f5lyciw», Chrmumn. CSHR Ed. Ikkker^ 1. IWW. 

Ln^k (;Tiiinmm|ji:ii^ Cbrntiieoii, EtL Bvkkrr, 1. IB4:;. 

Xparitrdir, Jn Ijnnpro^j S. T\ 'iffrqptje;^ E rd irfpi rriTf^i 

Xporudjr^ pp. ftud In ?t. A. IksfnJ Tp ^ »4pi 

Man'rip^tctiffiaf ;^[paruok', hl ^oi ij firropne^ tfijjaSrTfiTprqt strov. 

Bvfiw/r If pt. 1. (IDIB.) pp. flf-lO-X, 

Nkepitorva. ClpttBeula hictorin. Letpeic. 1880, Ed- Wnurp de^ 

Ntrephortie Kid.Jiiitof» Xnnthopouhiti. Si Hi 147. 


cit. tx. 
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The Suecessom nf Justiman 


Tl3eCKlulfU% (f). Hep) TW> ^op^apt^v Kffl KffTa ^lO^XflKTQV TawTrjft 

irijiXKui' «iJl ^ptXavBpawii^ 0*^|S flw Bfonw-nw |jij|^ 

Iti NoVa Patroni li3M1otJliP*‘n> Vt (ttcjffil?,. 

2j pp. 423-37t bat much beltw test m HtumbAcL, L , Rriipniw]p 7 etc, (vt^. 
iiifri), pp. 2M7 MIH- 

(AiiA oji the church fcwtinili eoniimeniDnitinK Ibe tnuiriptiji &f KeracUuft sw 
Sergy. Palniiy Myesyatwialuv Vo^itoluL Mn^jow, 11^7fi- -n^ edition. 
VlailiniLr. 1W>1* Vt l>ehiiljtky, O. Ihii lk»«wilii^pniya |jm'4»l- 
Kath. Vit*t. TflcrkvL Peter^hur]^. 1B4C. V A. 

yj!itf*enh»v pravui^l. Kjith. \mU Tserkit’ii Berlin. IIKKI'.) 


W^flRRS OS THE ArTTlCllUrJE.S. 


Adn Pctnctrli: 

I iel^fj ir JJio Ouiieab^ der hyifliit{iikii€!hen TbKiTriiverfrwswiig. tii/hi. 

Liurent, .r. SuT la dote de» Dcmctfiuai ot t>te J^|ihic i Tlkessa- 

- leuiqnc. U35^ iv pp. (^hm* mfereiim to the earlier 

liiernttiro are given), 

Fenilcifj A. ^ullrt Dului del LihftP II del Mim“ijb S, l>vmetnl Mjutyrig, 

BeXeirioTie. Serie vol, n, Aim. vj {llll)2). Roirw. pjfc. 

TofniU+ tk iiur In Ihit* di* f%lh* ct dtai Mo^ilmjes? dc Dem^triiii de 
Mnohinc. a. Archeolni^iine. 4th &er. xiri ( I1K>9 Jl pp. ttll-ini. 

—^ i^iiT ftcjMraUuttB fsdVMi on vt(* tfiLvl# h do ^iit I>emdtiiki.N 

do t^aknih|ue. KA, 4tt Sor. «iv (JyOfl). pp. 5rtlM>. 

Vi^pefiEihy, Thk ^ viiov olkroitLiikh moenlkokh v tfterkvi Dimitrlya v 
iSolutit. fitryeHtiya rti^dLago ttrk1wk!tigic1iG«kago JiiiitHuto v KouttUiti^ 
UiLopolye. juv(ltlOyj. i^fia (SopLiyaj. pp. l-Hli 

Adameki, (Htii. Lieitrfige xiir Ije^liichtc dthii byxaiiliiii.4£he3i Kaiser^ Muuriciiu4 

(582^4502), U JahfMhcrichte d«» CTirteEi k. t^taatagy^miio^iuti^ zu tija? IBBIt- 
m. IJ. IbUL 1SKK> rl. 

Agapiae of HierapoUs: VaeilieV|. A. Ag^py ?hlanbidxliHky IchriRtioiiftky amletky^ 
lutorik X ryrka. VV, pp. )S74-4U and Aveftiweineiitp Vktr, thient\ 
IT, 4. 1910.' 

Am>u)Tiiu»of FoiirrooaL HayneSi It The Iiitereift ut the AnonjTOUi^ 

of Founmoit. {Fa[3er t4i appt^r shortly.) 

A Eitifkchud ^tral Lu I 

KallLfrtoi^j Anrhiinandrite^ *A*Tio;i[;ot Srpar^wn. ‘^AXcHriv 

tmr nipffwv T(p fil4i Jeru^aleTHiF lOlO, Frooi NVo S4;i^i<. 

(And cf- XIf 0^1 ^)f where an iviigibiii iraiiftlnljoEi is gi^'esi nf part ef 

the accooiit.) 

Marr^ NV Antinkh Flyemmle renualima Ftrsaini v (114 I'ekfittti 

I EtasnaiHkaiiiyi'QL po Aiiiiynioi-ffriucitMkoi FlblagiL jx* St Fetershurg, 
iumr 

KvEigriuH^ lilideej ami I’arnLentier, L I>e la ptare dc N'lcuphore KaHbtivi 
XaathrtpoultHi ilwi« la trajiitloii mruittwrite d'Evagnu^ H^vm de ITiiHtrurtiDii 
publittue on Belgiqurep ItJl-TG (and further UtemtnTe bt referred to 

in tJie prefnee to their ediHoil}, 

Freund^ A. Beitrilge xnr Antiocli^nbecheii uiid mr KoiL-^tniitlnopoli ta.tii'ichcn 
Stndtehronik. l>iMt!rtiUlon ^ deim* 
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of Plidilla: 

[Kidor. Textlchtltfcho ni*Itru|^e Ry ^^ieneir 

Studies, jjt (1887). pp. 2l>7-Si* 

Mjuu, P, Jler liyzuiitiiiijsrhtf ZwolftHber. KZ+ xii (IW)®}^ pp. 

Stoniliitcli, U?ii, Hniiiiriiirj- A1iEiiJi!izLi] L'miej^io^ vydu^ filolcigicxii^. 
?^r. ij, vid. xw Cmcosr. 

ljPB|pnrjf of Touiir ; Cxmtrej A. Siir nn f^liHpttre do Gjo^tro ile Tours relutif a 
rjiistairo d'OriiMit. bljfl (SHjct. hifft. et filijliilojff.) Aiiiiuiiiro lK>7-a 

Hort^li, G. iJt^ ^cripti^rihufl reruni hai (wnitc^rb^ Tihcrii C^i]; 4 tjiiit]iii, TJo^rttitiiPiK 
Lcipsid!. 188^. 

di'epp L. CjLLolloyiiiitDr^ui:;Luii 4 ^.n eu den ijfribchificlKOai Klzrljenlif-Etorikeini. JoUr- 
liQclier fTir clsuslitclto Philolngle, ^^nppLofjioiitluuid Jiiv (1884), pp. .'MJ-lTft, 

John of l^iolnro: Ooitm* h\ JohmuLeai %oti Bkltiro. TlnsoL Stndion tind Kritikeii 

pp, 

Johpi of iCphi^uii? 

TJ'j^kauov^ A, roAiiii Kphi^y i tserkovTiD-iAlorkbo^kio tmdnL 

^ lldJlJn (Jftioce^iyo when liie oluijptor wks written^) 

Wd, J. IK'S, .1 n Wines BlMohof^ioti fvphesos^ ett. Leijdeiu I8,5<f. 

Smitli, R. P. Tlic Third Part uf the Ec^laaiiifiical Historj of Johuj Ri^hop 
of Rph^Eii^ Oxford. 1888, (For fnrtliEr roferoiicco cf. D'ynkoDov, 
pp. U 2.) 

Ubi?r PontifK^-aLie: Jlartnimin, M. Fragments einor LLuliexiiMrlicn Chmnik. 

Feattchri ft zu t Itto 11 fcltln OCUcii Lri^biirtsta^. BorLiu, () pp^ fkUMO, 

[Alaiirice?] ArtiA millbiriM lib. xii: 

AiLK^rcfi!^, h , |j auteur tlu S'tmtOffti'uD, Jlftr n \t dir^ andeni tc*, rijj 

(im), pp. 23-18, 

tiyomLay* V+ Ci, IVCA^iL Lt* Taliilk^a iniiit mai^or tdrtciieli kutforruF. 

Huilapest. 1802. (1 iiiLriresslblo to the present wriler,) 

^[a}^e^^ Knist. iWo didiriatiR?h-hftrifh;1ie Maiik£i|ialveHk»un^ und ibre 
roQilHclioii firuiidhwn. 7«SR, xnv^ xzxvii of 7Ai. Udiik Gemuui- 
inUsclie Aldeiluu^ (see pp. 

Patrono, C. M C’ontrti hi l^leniita inipenjilo deU^ raicniiiV 

^TTpuTTyna, TernTno. {(vitratto dalla RivUtn Abrujuurt^t di 

^-ieiiEe, fjetore wl Aiii, mje*.) 

Varij V, JL Zur FWrlieruruiu^ mittelbmathuchor TokUkcr. HZ, ir t-ltHOO) 
pp. 47-Ri. 

Tadinnju? von UngVTktliol,, K, E. VFiii^nkfic-}iaR und Kecht fiir das Heori. eb' 
KZ, iii(l8ij4X pp. 437-^7. 

^iLmciilidi Artemn ; PalEidoH, I*. A* Tewtj tcoldgpici jijffvci luoditj dcL iiec<oli ii -xvi 
Kirtrta s-U:ri<!OH?rilica wraeow teolofficho^ vi (1810), ppL 201-]$, 

Il4*ynei+, S. 11, Topofrapbico. t-oiiJitaiitjiaDpoliUrLii. tiju (iwilh 

ppL 2dil-8, 

MoSMfS of l^nlajikiutukh : xMalamdinii^ A|Ci>p. ziLT albaiiEiM.-heo Ges*eh«!hle. 

L^ipuIiiH Ihstwrlntioiiu IKU7+ (In thla will bfi Ibund ftill rcferoQMi tn tbp 
emrlipr litomture on the siihjt*ct.) 

Nicephorus: Rurckhardt, A. Ikrr LondiMii^r trades dw HreviArium d» Vir^Thorus 
BZ, v(La!lO)> pp. 4155-77, 

Po^lial ilirnnide: Afcniati, G. A Htudy of Gko Pa 5 Lcka| iltronicLe. JTS. vir 
(RHKi}, pp. (cf. IbiiL. it (IfHW)^ pp. 388-88, VUp pp. 

'riseophancs: 

Roikr^ (dc. Zur Cbtoiiui^nph id dcs llieophani^ 11 m ^ ixv {pp. ini -T, 
Brooks, ¥i VV. The Cbronology of ^JlnMipliAnea^ pp. (ifl7-7T5. BZ vttt 

(18iftt)p pp. »2-l#7. 
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Ta/^Jp Vw. L F- 'nie«i|iliiiiits tlbraiiiifniplitii, Prolie eilier neueii kfitiftch- 
exc^CtiAclieu Au^^v- SKAW'^ is 

lla^iphylar^us Siinftcmlt*: Bury, J* B, Tlie Climuolo^ of Thcophjrkit^w 
^ititCHtallA. KHBi ut pp. ^10-5. 

N, H. Tllfl IjtuHiry CoJii|i4a€iti0ll of ihv Hlwtruy «f llKnipbylactU B 
SiiiiMattL £f 1 ^ 14 . lliininiA^ liiUtriiAtlonAl a rt'nUennt^ uiitiwii.1« dis 
f irm ik I'aMMion du Hisante-iiuliusuaio aunivtraalre do w fuuilatloiL 
Atlioos, pp. 

'Ilioniu ArtrlildlACOiiOiB: KpSijjavij t+ ZiiT Hl^toriA SftionitBrLA dea Tbotiuu^ Arfbi- 
dlacc^nuH vqti i^piilEikk. A^xjmn. l£KD^ 

jiciujiiras: Sauerbrci^p P. Lki FojitibiiB ^iiArike qiiaeslaqncit P^locbifi. Di!^rUtlqneg 
I V IT' Leip&k. [Date on titJe—IWI h] 


0. t;ENEHAL W OBKS. 
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.M^rdimaim, A. D. Die Ciiit^rjulo^e der ikLF^iideii. 1871^ 

AlordtlllMlilii A. Di r i»i II/p4^q4 irpo r^f & t* Kwsnrr, 

EAX. ^^lX, rVrrp- irapdpT^pa rtAt r'-t/S' ri.!ip:uv. CoiiatAlltill&Jile. 

laie pp. S4-m. 

Ov^pUrir < 1 . Die Riitisl;ebuu|i:!^«Ai:tikbt? de* ManDlJiditiiitituiL liBipcdc, I8il7. 

(^ugl^dve for lie cbronnlogy of the cainpai^a ttf DcracliuH.) 

Patkiitiiiiiir ti. See Prndiomme, K, 

Patroiiu, (-•. M. Bis3&ntiiil e Fi^rEiaiy albi Fmo del ti Sec^lq. F1oreni:e. 

B^tratto dal (lioniA^e della ^ik^detd AirEiiUcBL italiauiiL srs. ]1X)7- pp. liSD-277- 
' S^tudi Bhujitiiil. Dei Ceitflitti tra V impemtore ^fAurbEia 'llberia d Ll Jlopa. 
Dreu^rio MuffiLo. Rivlsbi di Stonm Autica, X.S, xu (lUOO}^ pp. 47-03 (tOl^), 
pp. im-m. 

PondrOj A, W Jmpemtore SiWfdfi di Stofin hizantlriA, Florence. IDOA. 

Pnid'homniej £. Esaal d'uiie biatolre de la dyuiiHtLo dea Saaaanjdba d mpr^ 
renHl^iementM founiii |Nar 1™ tiuiiqHpEiA Armi^iiieiia. Pnr .M> K, PiutkAnJAii: 
traduil du niBsepar FL Prud'hnmme. JA. Series vt. Yql. vn, Feb.-Marcb, 
1808^ pp. 101-2^38. 

Rhetortj J. La Pmo de deriiaalefi! pr W tt, bibliEjne intenyitioiuiIeT 

vi (1807), pp^ 

Kii.'cif Seymour de. Prw'eediiipa of the Society oF liiblicAJ Anthiieolagy^ j 1002, 
pp. OT-IOT- A Ibrt of the praefotlA of 

A. " EirdyDp^uhrir yrygrorve Tiyuy iirl ' Itpoek^id^ 

toD A^ u iV 'Ekk. ^iX irvAXoyer rdpo-f! *r/ {JBCM)^ pp, Pfl-]]B. 

Spioilier, R, De Fhwi Imperatcre Ronianoruiti. DiWi^tJo hbtutica, Jena. 
11X15. 

Daenefj El. De SiephoiEii Alejcondiioo commeDtatio. Rn un IIMIO. 

Dspeiwky, Th. Bartii tairko i dimui v KnuHtantiuopclye. i (18^), jip. i-Bj. 

VnlUii!^ S, Lea JmiFh et la pri?*c do JenLimlcm G|4. F^dioa dTlrient, xu OWJl*), 

pp, D5-17, 

La Prise dfi Jeruaalum pur lea I'erso^ en B14. Ill ML’, n (IWl), pp. 0+rVft, 

-- Fx^cutioii il^ BISmpereur Maurice k Lokoiich eo lhJ2. 6ffhwi dDhent, mi 

(tfllO), PIE. 201 -a. 

-Lax litre de patriarchs oecnmejiEEiue avuit S- Orepfoire le LTrand. Ibid, xi 

(liWjaj, pp. BA-O, 

= - S. Grc^lFe le (vraiid et lo TitrCde FAlriarEihe oecomcniiftuer Ibid. pp. 101-71- 

VMlIkvuky, V, .\tarui a ne Rnsskle. TbewJor a ne GeoiTfy: iMmyechajiiya tea 
statyu Kh. ^i. Loparein. VV, nt (1800)^ pp. &3-US. 

VVeiiger^ L- 1 orbericht Oiier die Aliliicheiiur byxaoUoinch efE-l^pyTE^ SitiEm|f«ber- 
iL kiEHr Hayeri^hen AkoH. d. lYliisoiEafrliBiteii. FliiL-phiL-hiat KL, Abb, 8. 
MuiikL 18L1. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM. 

1. MU!^L]M IVORKS. 

'file Kor&ti. Of the tnuntd&tiqiiis the best are those uf Zinditell (IMf) and 

PalmiM' (L880). Of thfl iiiiiumerable Arabic C'qmiiLpntAziai «» the Koran the 
itioffl ini|Kki*taiit |a UhHt of Tabari (who died *.fi. aiir}), printed at fair* in 
mi-4L 

The Hiogmpby of the Prophet by Jbti iididb (+ 108) in the TecmiflieTi of Ibii 

JTiihSin (tA,n. S84}^ by VVilvtenfeld. (OdtlJiigeii. tbb 

work there is a very iiimccanite and inialeadiii^ Ofimuui tnuifUtlon by Weil 

iimy 

Tlie Bwk of the Prophet'* Cr&mpftif^na hy Wfl^idr (t a,p. 'The bmt part of 

this bo<ik laboiit n third of tlio whole) wikb by Ar vou Krooier. otta. 

ISfkl, The rml of the Amble text I* still unpublished^ but there is an 
abrid^^ rterman trajutlatioii by WellliauseEip tu tided HubaniiELbd Lii Medina, 
Berlin. 1882 

The Blo^ittphy of the Propbel hy Ibii t^*ad (t a.ij, (i4JS), The aitrlfer |iortion of this 
bcK*k ha* been t-dited by Mitlwoohp E. 1*KW, mid by EZoxfivitXp J. 
fts part of a series eutitlefl tbn l^n^^phien ]hlu1iAmmods^ seiner GeMirte 

inid dor ^plltereii 'rriiper des 1 sluing [UenermL editor, K, ^bnu.] ta-yden. 
liM>4 C AuotJier portiDn Um lieoo edited, with a t»ernkaii Lran^Uniif by 
Well ban seu iti bhi S|£iiQi«i:i unil T^orarboiteii, Part IV [«¥ Aeibir], 
fhe Annahi of Tabari {the author of the obovo-mentioQed Commentary on the 
KonuOj edited by D# Goeje end ether*, CcydeiL A groat part of 

T&bart*s aeeoufht of die IVophet is laheii verbatim from Ibii 
Auioug the iminerDtiii colJectioii*of Traiiitioms the follDwiiig are the fuo*t imiiortanti 
(fl) The ?abrb of IhikliArl (+a.d. 670) p edited by Kridil and duynbod 
(Leyden. 1861-1608). 

(A) of ^liiilim (ta^tjp S7A)^ 

(c) The Mnsuad of Jbri (ludhal (+A.n. 8^), 

The Cid-aM-hfllm of ]hn al-Atlilr (+a.ji. 12^) and the [saba uf ]hii ijojar 
(-ta.u. 144l)X two Bldgmphical DittidnarieH eotitmiiin|i^ aocoonts of the' Pro¬ 
phet'* contemporaries orrangeil in atphabetiiral order. 


rr. ECJUlPKAxN tVS>BKS. 

'Those ucTouiits of Mahomet and IsLkm which wen? pobH*^|ied In Europe 
before the begianlii^ of the tilth century ato now to be rv^Hed simply os literacy 
cmriiwitiw. Even Sf dm wrilers had been litrictJy impartial-which was seldom 
the mse^ the nature of die matenalH which lay within their woidd ha^-e 

placed them at a g™t duadiwnUge. An edltioLL of tlie Koran, with a Utlu 
trwiifllatiou and a cdpiouji refutation ** liy Luigi Maimed^ appeared at Padua in 
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hut the c»r cvlier MuNlini ctsmni^ubitqrK oiiil liiRhurijiiiiii^ ifitLcint 

whpcli tht* Konui iwtild not lie mtiruiiilly inteqpreEedj reninined niiknciwn in Eurii|M* 
fer inone than n ci^iit^ry latdr. Hie pHlricipal senrces wlieii-ce Glbb4>n and Qthcf 
Euriipean writers drvw tlicir infqmiialiiiEi Hu iLld Hubject wer« t^Lc : 

(1) A brief hiFteneol Bummarj rocnpofled by the Cbriatian evcl^jiioffliq Circgiify 
Rarbcbmecis, tlm called Abu-KFir^j or Abul-pbar.iifli>3>* (+a.ix : (t) another 
nnnimai^ by ibt Miutlim enjialkt Abud-FidA (t a.h, (3} a liktorJcal roraAni:# 

of tiiiqertaiii date Bocribit] to the bintoi^ii 

Tlie older antlkOrltie:*^ lon^ a^lecti^ anil ^itnetim#^ wholly fni^tten by 
^loalimh^ have dunnir the hn/ft three f^eiieratioTifi been fi^nutiially hreujrht to 
hy EuropcAik Antbvfitri, Moreever, reMarche* In other dcpartnieatitp jmrticiiliiriy 
Jewish Aiid Gbristiiui OrieiitaJ lileralurej have elaeidated certaJu details which evtri 
the bwt Ma^liin authDritii^ iBave uneaptfliiird Ut ex|]taJu Wroli^lyi, t>f the Workst 
which ^bedy these resqlts the fniloiriq^ mtw the mewt important 

Bet:ker,Ci El. ChriiFteiithuin mid Mnm. Tdhingeii, 11107^ (IlelsirionftfffiMbkbtJiche 
VaLk.4brjcbejr filr die deulsche cbrlstlieho tiiei^Dwiirt Ed. iSehiei&j F. M,) 

Bqhl^ Muhatnined.li Livp Cqpoqhai^n. liltXt 

eWtaqi, C+(IbiiidpedlTeaiie). Aiirudi deli'Idaiii. Volfiv jj n. MiUn. 1905-7 
[by far the fallcst stAtement of the eddence tliat exlals al present]. 
C-nldEihef, L M tilLani niodaiiiifche Rtudien. {± ptn.) IJaUe. l&BIt lEHhi. 

- . Ynrlefloi^reii ubor deii leLim. Keidelbei^. 1919. 

(■rimmer II. Mohammed. Munich^ (Wd^ewhichte in (lyirahterhildem^ 

ii. Ahth.} 

Eloqlstna^ M. T, Der IslAm" iu Lehrbuch dcr Reltj^ii^^chtcbte. 2 vola. 

KiL ChBiitepici de Ln j^ausKiiye^ H. D. VoL t, pp. 40jt-537v Tubingen. 1905. 
LyoJIj Sir Jp Article vqrtls Hoiilf imd ^ Miudim/JflAS^ Oct IDtXi, 

pp. 77i--0"i [probably the he^l occoant of the ITonlfia], 

Macdentild^ It H. Devoh]|»Tfieiit of Muslim Thmlo^^ .rurinprudetice and Cbii~ 
etitut EOiiol llieory'. Looden. 1900. 

iMaritoliDiithj D, S, Mohammed and the of iFlam. NVw York wnl Lojidmn 
190.11 (Henies of the N^atioiis Mrries). 

Muir, \\\ Hie lifo of MohomeL 4 vek. Loudan JB58-dl. Seoood edin 
(abridf^cd). 1977. Third edq, 3 voU^ 1994. 

-- Mahomel ajiil JaUm. l.«iif1on. ISfiT- 

MQUer^ A. £>er Islam \m uud Abendlaiid. Berlin. i9l45. 

Noldeke, Tp Geftrhichte lien Ivumiuti lidttingep tBtk) [new editinii^ revtseil by 
Schwally^ J^rt I, l*ei|tsir lltoAt]; article *'The Koran” In Eiiclir. 9th edii. 
\'ol. xvi, pp, 597-4JOO^ repnbllsherl, with some ebanji^es, In hJs thfieiitalbche 
HkiKzeiii. Berlin. 1802 [fSnglish trauslation, Sketches from Extern fIiMtory« 
Lon dan and Kflinburifli. 109^]. 

Bantz, O. E. A. iMuhammod^ ]ji-hrn %’on iler OlFenbajuiJf? iiuellejimfiseig unter- 
aqdit l^ipsie, 1800. 

Spren^er^ A. TEie Ltof Mohammad from onj^'unJ nemroes [ 1 it E*art only p ubhidied]. 
Allahabad. 1^1. 

- Duh Lohen mid die Lehrc des ^InhaniimuL Berlin. 1861-4. Keeond edn. 

iwnh 

VVellhaueeiip J, Article Mohantmedanifinki'' Bkrt in EkicBr. llth edn. 
viiL xvj. 

Skkteii ttnd Vorarhciteii^ i'brt 111. Ek-rliti. 1087. Second edn. I8!i7» 
Part IV {lB9i>) [ipecliilly Important for the histary of Mcilina liefore TFlAm|, 
E^ari VI (laJMl). 

—-- Ikft arabiiiche Reich mid aeiii -Htm% Berlin. ItKKL 
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CEIAPTERS XI AND XII. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE SARACENS. 


1. SPBtUAL mBUmUtAl’iflBS. 

A. (till KuliUj E. ( 1802 -^ 5 ^), ^utl Scliemiauii^ L* 

BefUii, 188S (f, uuiUAlly. (liidfeiwniable.) 

Pnm? EiijAya HicNUiUli^^ralirD Afihre lot HutorioiloFe:! y Gewimfoa 

Anbigo-EMpgUlolM. 180B. 

Plnyfkir^ Sir H, I*. Supplement tn tt* Biblio^mpLy cT Algeria. Latidnu. IB08. 
(Valuable for Xnriberii AMca.) 

- End Eiwia^ Dr R, A Bibllatf^pliy of Xfarocco (Supblemcntary Paiiens of 

RGS>. London. 1802: 

ill oouuexioii wjtli; 

LoeUni, L (I*, of TeanoX Aunali il#ir JiiSwn. 1005 ff. fi vniit, ft, 

pFroffntitw. (Covm po far tbc tweiitj-threo finst yeart of iHUm. Staiiilanl 
wofiL) 

Arnold^ T. Tlio Proacbinff of Zftlam. 1800, (Vofy full.) 


2. cmiGiNAL iXK:tK\iEN'rs* PAPVRi A,VD lyscRjmoxs, 


Atnurt^ 1 Diplomi Arabi del Archirio I'ldroutlno. Ho^enw. 1863. 

Becker^ C H. l*hpyri tkihott Relnbiardt^ (, Heldtdbci^^ 1000. 

— Ambiwbe Papyri dp* AphrmlIhifoiiijei». Z. fur Ahifyrioltwie Jx Rn if 
Straa^burif. IIM^. “o - i 

— Neuo armbifrcLo Pkpyrl dca Aphn>iHtaruiidefl. Der LsLam^ n* 246 ff. Strusburg. 

10] I T 

Bell, ir, 1. and Gnmii W* E. Hie Apbrodito Papyrii CataJo^oe of the Cnek 
Papyri Lu the Brltmh ^t[lHe^^ro. VoL itr^, Loiiddu. t0lO. (RsctTemely 
important fur early adminutratioD.} 

-^ StrMbor^r. 

Bervhem, M, van. Matrriaux pour nil Vorpod EoaciHptkaium Armbiurum. 
^fenicnres do la Mmiaon arFfaMlo^qae frau^aw an CairOj rn, 2 voU 
1804 irT. 

Cuiia^ S, [ Djidami Grcei ed AimbI di Sidiia, t rot*. Palomio. 1068. 
Karaba^ek, J* PapyrEin Enlieruifr Raider, f nhrrr dunrh dte AoioteUiifwl ViuiiiiE. 

I OCh J ^ 


3 . ALTHORITJBS. 

(u) (ficNrraJiLt flirmav or kaillv li^iaa, 

Abu Etanrfii al-tHiidweii KitSb al-Akbbflr at-tiw 6 L Fubl. bvGuimv 

leak ■ J 8 ■ la-yaeu. 

\balfeda. Aiiualcfl Mulemki. Kd. Adler, J. G. Ch- et Relakiui^ J; VoU, J ^ 
Copeulufcfed. 1?S8. 

Al^uyOti^ Tarikh id-lihula^ Caini^ 3880 [1.106}. 


Bibliog raphif T fi 1 


BalAiIhurf. AtkDiiyii>e 4nbi%h« Cliroiitkj Ikl Uj vprmcktlkh iliw Bttcli liifr 
VeritiuidtflrhiiB der Adli^n. Eil. AHlwiinllip Cireif^wmld. Iflai?;, 

— Lilfccr expuguAtlomiih Kd, M. J. dcv Lcydeo^ 

(ImpcirUiit.) 

Fn^fniPiitij i^yd^licir uiid ar^binf-htr H EKtiirikf^r, Ed, BaetKi^cu, b\ Abh. iHr die 
Kuthde den Morf^^iilande^. vm, N(j. . 3 . Leip^k. Ifla 4 . 

Ihn nl-Adilr [Isml-diii Hu^uln lhi\ al-Atbk]. CUkronkiiiit. Ed. Toniberifj t:. i. 
14 ¥oIft Ijnydcti. 16fl2-7ii 

—— Uwl nl-Gliflba Jl Mii'^rifat 5 vnlH. Caiifo. 18G& [1:^^], 

Jbn Kbaldmi. KltAb oj-^ibar. T'oii. t'*ini <Biilak). llC4iT [i^]. 

- Lea ProLe§roTnene» irJbii Klioldoiiii. :J Bd, 4iid imn^L £Liiie» 

MujcCiyektik de. PkriN. 

Jhn Khdllikilji. ViLi* UluHtTium liiurum. Ed. ^V’lij^teofuld^ 13 pfei* GdU 
tbi^ri. Trmii^bitiniif Ulm^mplilciLl |>ii:tic»iiary» ^fAc^uckiii de 

Skiie- 4 vok. Purls. 1042-7 E (Orioiilal Traii^ktioti Ftind.) BavbuTd 
issui? of Vo!, jjj (1). 1043. 

Ibfi iFMikd. Muhmnimnk^ Gel^irt# and di^r 4|uttereii Ti%er de^ 

lAkiDrt hk%4iin iakn? 200 der FlMolit. /h Sti£ /^iJW. c* x ox 

Mtc^EiticI the Synon, flironique do Mieh^l Ip Siyripii^ patrinrolio jACobito d^AjiliQclip+ 
(ll(SS-00)u Etl, (.Imbotj J. B. tkriiL (3 vok. bi ittpi-eimE iFiii.) 

SrHptnres Syri^ Cfimiilcft fipr. nij voL 4 . 

Taliflii. AMiflJczf quii^ sicTi|Mit. Ed^ Cioejej M. J. dp. Ifi vpla, l«eydft]i. 1B7D- 
1901. fBei-t Miture for tJie bwtory of ibe Caliph Aten) TnmL (Kreuoh) of a 
Ppi^iaii TraiiiiliitlQn hf Eoteiibcrifir? H. Vola. 1-4. l^is. 18(17-74. And w 
NVtldeke Mov. 

"nippphjuic!#^ Clbrniifj^^pbto. Ed. dp Boon Se^ ^i>n. liiU. v. 

H'flkidi [MuhAmmad ibn liij^ry of Mubjurimpd a Cnmpai^is. Ed. 

Krpiiier;p A. v. t'mlpuila, 103ft, 

- M Liiinmmefi in Blpdiiia- TrAiifll. ^VoUbaiiwii, J, Berlin. 1002. 

Yft'lttlbl, Ihn lVa4ibib qiii dkttur al-Ja^qnbl, 2 Bd, Houtsnm^ 31. Tli. 

l^eydeii. lOO^t. 


0) EflVTT. 

Ab[i']-3fAbftiEii^ ibu Ta^ritiairdi. AiLuale^^ 2 Tok. Ed. ^JiiynboH^ T* O. J, 
Leyden. 1B33-411. 

AfTiLdiiieiiu, 3t. li F’ra^inrwiitii Copter poiir servir A Fllutnilt: ile In CotiqnC'te de 
t'l^^ypto jwir Ipfl Anilwit. J A, tkt. —N'on IBHB, pp. 089^00. 

El'Kiiidi. Tbe Ta'rfhhu Sliijn Eni* Gnestj A. G. (Gibb 3[eniorial Fund.) 
London. 1012. 

EiitycbiLiA [Snid b, Batrik), C'«ul#xtin irenururutn Kive Entyobil PntriArcb» 
Alexmiilrnii .Annalpfl. (Arabk nnd Latin.) FjI. Pm^ke^ E. (PncockiuN). 
2 \nU Oxford, 1858. Bd. Alld Lrmmd, t hftlkliO. Cb<:0, in^ripL ArahlPi. 
Ser. fji^ %oL VI, IWMS, 

Jnbii of Xikin, (I’lraiiicle, E^L and traiisi. (Frencb) Zdtenbflf|f, H. Paziit. 

ISftk (liidiNpPioahle for the atiidy of the Cain|De§l.) Biiff. c. Jx, 3. 
3[akrixl. KiL^b aJ-mawa'bt wa-14'tihAi- bi-dhikr a)-khita| WAnl-atbiLr. 2 vols. 
Cairo. 1033 (127^). Frenrh ttan#l. ra««iiioVBL, F* V^ta, IftOtk (-Meni. dn 
1 LiifititcLt fr. d'arehpfil. oriejitnle dn L'aire^ Vol. nr.) U^Te dufi admoDjtEinhd 
et de roNLerratioii pour lliipL de% quartior^ et ilen tfioTiurneiiti!i d'Eij^ypte. 
SevprDft b. MnbifEa of AMinintiain. Hp^toria patriarchariim Alexaiidrinoruni^ Y'jd. 
and iraiidL Bvetk (iklmhqrta Ch-ieiitalla^ I), Paris. ^yboldiC. F. 
awripL A rabid. Sor. m, vol. jx. 1904 (Full of infnimatiou.) 
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fc) AvniCA 4?ro 

AjbAr M[u!hniuL Crmilca ABOuim^ dd Sig’lo xt. Ed. LAfueiitfr y AleuiLm^ D. 

EtiiUiq. (C^IfMxioa de Obrafl Ardbiguii i*) Madrsd. 

CViutimiption^ IsMoruum#. Ed. Mommjteu. MGH. ir^ OirQii. Miti, iv^ irtf 

vn. (Bnt Uitiii mTiicm.} 

1 hn «1-Adhad. d a T Afrique «t dc V il-EayojiD' rib. 

K 4 L DcidCy^ R. ^ vols. L^ydeii. Ft^U'E-L LtuimL FiLgi^aUf E 

Alberti. -2 volm l£^]-4. 

ibu EhHldDaii. Hi^ftmre dee Berb^rce. TnueL dm J^lane. 4 vd 1», Alf^iere^ 

Makl^r^ [Akinad ]bp iilkJiininiid]i Anolertieii sur niM^ire et La Idltdratun dm 
Ambea d'Eepa^kE-. Ed. Dcwy^ li and otbere. 2 voK l^pl^Eu 1&55-0L 

(d) ANp IxAtv* 

Atnuij Michele. ArebcHSicul* i cxin appendices 2 ^-vla. Leipiic. 1857^ 

187fi- (Full eftllcptioii of A ruble aemrew on -Srily Md Southern lialy^ Italian 
tr&iLHlatJoQ. 2 vd 1& Rome. 1880. 

Centcrmrip delta najeeitn di Micbcle Atniud. 2 vulvL Palormo. 1 III O'. (Mmiy 
volnflble additioii-H to the abovr.) 

C MODERN WORKK. 

(e) OiuvKHJLi. IlitfTiPiiv or Eahlv Jfiah. 

Arnoldj T. The I^Tsoeliing^ of IsiUm : a Hi^iLtrty of the pffl|ia^tirtrt tif the 

MiLMulman Ikitlir {/mdom lEfiKI. 

Beokur^ C. (^liriitioaiity oiod Eslaiu^ LoudoiL and New York^ lOOO. 

-- Dvr Joiam aLi Problem. (Der falamj 1 ff.) Stnukburg. 1910. 

Bendium^ Max van, J#» propriiite terrilorWe el FlmpiH fancier 1 * 00 * Icf premierw 
CoJifeii. (JflDevfls )HB0. 

Hrockclmuin^ Crffiwhichte der anhiseheEi [Jttemtor. 2 vcdui WeinuiTi. 18S^. 

(Not a real liiirbiry^ but a C<atiiJo|tua CataLq^ifiini.) 
liroH-iieh E ti. A litcmry EEttdQT^’Of Peniia Tvom the earliest tJmea tiikLil tlrdawiy. 
London^ 1W2. 

(Betani^ k Studl di Storia tlriejitale. Vol. 1 . kMiUin- I OIL 
(.'ixlerA^ I'r. Limitea prubobli'is de In coifii|Exlfllii amlM.^ en lo Corrilltira pirenolaL 
{BHAll. VdL scLvm. 1900. pp. 280-^10.) 

Gelder^ H. D. v. Miittar de vaBclie ProfeeL Leyden. 1888. 

Ciocje^ M, de. Memoife* AUr la Coiiquete de la Syria (Memoirea d Histaire et dc 
Gcojinphie dnenialea}. VoL ii. l^yden. 1000+ 

GotdzihaXj L Mabaniniadaniache Stodhoil. 2 voL^. Halle, 1088-110. (Piiiida- 
mvnlaLJ 

Keyd^ W, Mli^tdire da Oiminern^ do r.eAant nu .\Ioyen Ape^ E^. Rayiiand„ 
Fraii^. Fnroy+ 2 vedf. Lelp^e. 188^-0, 

Kremefj A. V- Cultni^^wblchte dea Orienta nnter dnn rbalifco. 2 veda. S'lcnniL. 

1875-7p (To 1» uiM^i critkelly> hot #till unique.} 

Ijkinmvn^p Le IV Henri. E^tnden Riir 1e Rrpne du CalUe (hnaiyade Mn'awui 1*^. 
(Melaflg» de la Faculte OrieTiUle^ u,) Beirut. J900-T, (Also wporately. 
IntportajiL} 

- Ijt Triaoirirat ErAlioLl Bakr, et Aluiti '^DEMMa. (It*- 118 ff,} 

Beirut imcJ, 
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L»|]^ SunJoy*. The Mohjwnrae^lnn E>yiui4itiefCp ’^V'feaitftiliii4*r+ 18^4. (Veiy 

twefqjj hat uftt witlinut rnit^ke^) 

L# Slmiigey G. Pnlentine ander Ihe (fWO tn [A ilescription i>f 

Sj'rta and the Holj L^il from rneilieviil Amhuui ^.^wgriipherfi.] IBVO. 
(raJ4!tftii)e EipJorodot] Fund-) 

IVriedsiliof^ N* A. PaleKtuin pt uveiergudjA iela Amhami d-o kr«$tavidi ]HKhiMlo^, 
pi nniHskim iMtncnikun. 4 vok. Peler6biLr§:. lSil7-l W. 

AtiiiaIs of the early i'ollpliBte fnwii orij^nBl inoarWr London. 18KL 
MuUerp A, Der Idlaui im Mor;pii- ond Abend land. 2 vola. HerLin. 1885. 
(SUndartl work.) 

Voldcke^ 'rh. tieschTrbte der Pertsflf und Araber epr Steit der i^amriideu. Ana dcr 
ahibiwheo C-hronik derTaljui ubenKtzt, etc. Leyden. 1870. 

- Oie Gbaitidliuitelicii V^rsten aos dem Haoeo GifLUi'B. Berlin. 1887. 

Perier^ Jean. Vie d'ml-Wajdjdiidj Ibn Vou94if d^&pn-s lee aopirea ArwbfH, 

11X4. 

Ranke, L. t, ^V'eltgnurbkhtc. n yj, {ADttqnated, but PtiU 

iiitcrertiug.) 

linthEitein, G. Die D;}rna'd!e der La^Etiideii in Bertim IdlSW. 

^nouck HdiT^iije, C. Mekka. I^iyden. tmsi, i ttoIb. (Standard work.) 
\loten, G. van. Reeberdhtoi Jtir La DnininAtion oinihe^ le ('biiltbmo et. lee €ru>>atn!ee 
inesEtttniqueB sons le Kbolibit dea Om&ymdce. ^ erliandelliignn dor Konipklijke 
Akadetniei^jui VVateiuicImpiffin tc Anirtei^tiiii. Afdtielkig LL-ttcrkundp, VoL 1,-7. 
Ani^lerdani. 1B14. 

—— t>« Opkeutet der AbhoBiden in ChonuiaiL L^^den^ 1BS>0, 

WpiJp G, Gedchkhte der Chjilifen. 5 voU. >Mannheiin arnl Stuttgart. 184tt-fl2. 
(Anitquntfld ^ bu I; aUJl i iidie|icnBabler) 

^VellhaoM:!!, J, Ihw arabiBche Relrh und wdij Stur?. Berlin i 1002, (FirBt 
nritiiiaL buiUiry of Gmaiyad |»erirML) 

- [Me Kan^pfe der AmlN-r mit <kri Romdem Lu dor ZoSl dor Umoljadeii. 

Nachr. t- d. kfln. GoHulliKhaft d. ^VieseiUfoliaftoii zii Guttingen. lUOL iicft 4, 

^- Dio re1igi[k.-|w1itl94dien Q|i|BH«itiotuparteioii ini alteii I*i]ajn. Abb. der kfliL 

Ges- d. Giittingeiip FliiL-biBt Kl. N. F* v, sL Berlin. lOflL 

' - - ProlegomcruixurliJlostoii Gettfbieble dcB Llansfl. uud VororbeiUMt 

%’jO Berlin. ISiKO. 

Wiucklor, H A rqbbrh-^mttiBeh-l>rionta]£Mib-K n Itargescbiebtlieb-iaiy tlinlo- 

giBchc CnterBuchung (Milteil^i. VoT^lem^tiit. Ge 4 <enhehajrt Berlin. 

(FniidaTnenLaJ for tJio lilaUiriiAl ctmeeption of the Arab mSgratjon,} 

^Pfiiitenfeld, F. WrgleielniTigstAbellen der 5iuhnmmedaiitBchen uiid Cbriallieberi 
Zeitirebnong- LeipBie. 1854. 


(4) Kayrr. 

Becker, t+ It. Beitrhj^ ior Cvoacbichto Aegyiitcna uiiter dem tisiiEam. NtmAbunr. 
lOOS^k 

Brmik^, K. \W Go the ehmnoliq^' of the iiDiiqtieBt of Kgypt by the F^nieeitii. 
1155. 1805. (ImportaiiL) 

Butler,. .\Jfred The Arab conquer of Ivgypt and the laul thirty yi>arH of the 
Roman Ikoninieii. G^fnrd. ISKit!. (ViduiKble,) 
tfoeje, M. J, de. Dc Mo^iikk vaii Efrj’pte. ^ItndeB d^iew a tjceinaEiB. Lovden. 
1885. 

Goeiitp A. It 'ITie foundation of FuBtnt and the Khittaba of that Toirii, JR.Ai^. 
Jon. limT, LotidDn. 


euB. xj XJ1. 
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The l^ianmon of the Saracem 


J. VDiL Difrt ^lo^iildi YOTi A^if^ypten. ^Ittt. a. d. !§aciiiii 1^ iltiir t^pyrii^ 
Entboriu^ Rainer, 1 ^. VdL i, pp. 1-11. 

Loiw-l’CMile, £5. A History ef l■V>'P^ "* Middle Affcs. l^nilon. IDOI. 
(Ac€ unite, Lut too i^hort.) 

Martel p T. depcfiB U ^iiqDt?to dea Arabos juiiiu'A^ la UominatuiQ Frarv^aLie. 

(Daseripticin de Modente,) Ww edn, P^■B^, IttTT* (Very 

aerurate and atill most I'aluahlp.) 

QtLatretnera^ iu Metnoires f^dfigraplil^^uoa et hi!itori(|uu tnr 
i^uelq^nes contrm voieines. S vok. Paris. Ifilh 
tVnpteiireldj F- Die Sdattballet von Aegypten mr Zeit der Cbalifen. GiittSa^n. 
lejS, (EefSimtd of »ounces^ but nn hwitory.) 


(e) NoRTiiRH^r Aifaioa^ birAi?r A?fn 

(Jiaudelp M* Len Premierea lnvji«40iis Andais dans fAfnque du Xiird+ PariM. 
IINMJ, (Very oaeful; givea n«iv siaorces.) 

Codera^ Fi E^udlo^ Crillcos do ItisLoria arabe e^jwiaiqla- (Coll- de ostudiee Arabeii- 
vn,) ^^raj^otisa. 100,% (linprtaut.) 

- NarboiUp Terona y Uarceloiia bajo le domiuiddo MuauJttuina (Atiuari del 

IiuftJtut dT^tudla Catolaiif^X Bnrcokna, 1000-10. 

DaEy^ R, HSatoire des Atujfuliiiaiiii d'Fapa^iL-, joequ'^d la Conquete de rAudalouaie 
par lea ALtonravideii^ 4 vola, Leyden. lOHL (Standard work.) 

- Rerberrhea snr 1'bi^ire et lii Utterature de VE^pa^^kO pendant la maymt 

'Ird edn. 2 vols. Leyden and E^ariii. IBUL (Indupeiwble.] 

Founiel^ H. Len Bt^lforap l^tude aur la Cbiiqtiele dvt TAfriqiie par le# Aralie?!. 
SvoR Paris. IBTS-BL 

Keller^ P. Der LitiELll der anrmjjenen in die !^hw«3a. Mitt. d. Autiqiu in 
Zdricb. ZOrieb. 10^1. (To !«? uH?d critn^ly.^ 

Meiiejikde^A I'S^Ialt ■!+ lAyeinloa del ultioko rey Gndo (Nqtajt d Iniwtq^aeionesjL 
Now edin Yladdd. lOOfl. 

Mord^r. lli«tolre de rAfrique .Soptentrianale (BerWrie) dejnda temps im plus 
rocuilK jiiaqu'i la ceiiquL'te 0 vok. Park, 10B8. (JinporbukL) 

Iteinaud, M. InvaSHiiis doH E^wnuniiseii Fraueo. E^rk. 18rk^. (Antiqiuitedi 
but ffitll %'al noble.) 

RtklJi, \%\ CJktui libii Nafi el'Hbrij dor Rmbener Konlaftikasr idottliij^. IS^Li. 

Suvedra, B*!, F,4ftudio anbra la Invoirinn do Ids Arabes en Cspoiia. Madridi 
lasc. (CfwfuL) 

Schwenkow, ]., Die bteiikij=ch fre^briebenon QrLellen Mir tiescbfchte der Ero- 
beruii^ SpaiiieiiH dnrttb Hie Atnlwr* GiitUni^n.^ IBOl- (A'ery important^) 

Zotenbor^i M. H. Jnvaaionrt dos et dm Arat«rt en FnnicE, Ei^trait du 

Usme It dc rjlistoirv ^iidraJo do Languedoc. TouJonso. 18711. 


(d) Srettv A.vo £ikn Tiiksiis Italy, 

Amari, ^Ir i^tftria dei MusuItnaEii di Sirilia. 4 vols. Florence. 1864-OB. 

(f^tundard work of priiito importance.) 

Bianehi-GiotritJip A. Sqlla duminuxinno de^i Arabi in ttutia. Milan. 
(Antiqtinti^.) 

Brnolqij E, Vt\ The SidIkui Expedition of Con-^tantine IVV RZ. ivii. 

£ baLnndori, F* Histoire do k domLnation nnrmande an ttaJie et en Sklla. ^ vok 
Park, im. 
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lAy, L italic MEriilioriiJe *t Tl^pirv BymEitki ilcpuij^ rAvcUQiwtil tJe 

Bajnk I jusqu'l la pnse d& BaH par Iw Nfimiuitl^ IWrin. 1B04, {Val liable^ > 
lioltyej G. Lfie Klmpfe der AraWr roit deii Karolingeni bis xum Tcide laidingB II, 
H«lde1tietgvr Abb- wir itkitUereQ uad iiem^reti Gwbicbte. H«|[]plbef|r. 1906. 
upon ^Vcafteru tauroes^ ¥ery mccufaie.) 

Alwcatop G, tk Cmiuiua deJ MusulmutJ tu CalabniL San Lncido. 1902. 

NaUitiip^ C A. Di altniJi« epi^ra£ sepokraJi arsbe Lrtmito nalF Italui maHiiional^, 
(MieoelluieB di aTTbeolD^iriA^ di sidrin e di Alolo^ dedkaU aJ A, SuXiiiVv 
PaJpmio. IfW. pp, 243-n&;^^ p^fffunte, 417-20.) 

PoDpardin^ H. ^tndcs sur L'kisUiiT^ dca priitnipauteff {omhardes da VlUdit meridicK 
iiale Ft dff leuji nippnrts avac TempiK fimnit (MA, 2. Ser, lOOfi, bp. 2l|, 
2^74; in, 1907, pp. 1-2JS.) 

W'enmh, Jomntt Cknrgius. Eterutn ab AnbibiUf in luUa iniulbtque odjacentitKiFij 
Bkiim Diaximap Sardiiiia atiquc C'ottica f^Htuuib commeDtaHi^ Leip^c. Ift46. 


cm XI, Ku. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF HERACLIUS. 

1 . SPfHrlAL BJBUOUHAPHl£S. 

In KrtHntpacL^r'i Geflcb. d. b|wtitiiiiKchi*.u (# 0 ? Utbiw vi)^ uodi^r eacb 

itutlidt diif! at ihb cpiL 

Also iii Biuy's udu. of GibbOiti p troL v_, Appendix. 

In coTinoxioii with l\w Brlqnothci^te cmitrevoTiy' : RE^j #,v. Honorius I, Martin 1* 
MaxlmiER Kqnfe^r^ Moiiuthekteii. 

2 , ORIGINAL D<X:i:?MENTS. 

Aoti OoiiciHorump Maiuiip x^xu. Sstt Gm, BiW. iv. 

a AUTHOlllTJEJS. 

(tf) CoNTICliPDHAIIY* 

Aeti i>emotmj In ASBoLK;^ Oct 4 (for iht state of ^|aoeduiila). 

Agathq diacoima. EpilofURp in Act Cone. p^ ]Bl>(fdr the of PbllippdCdH)^ 
Bedd. Chrdiifcon. ESd. Motmusttiip Tb 4 MGH» aucC mnt sin (rhron. fnin.)^ 
Chroiiicod Morotiiltcutu (J^yr.). £d. liruokai, E. \\\f. with tniiuL Latin hy Chabpt^ 

J. B. CaCO. Chniii. Minora S 4 1B04. 

Kpistoke jHpanmi ItoiiDrii Joaimifi IVp Theodorip Martrni I'onatantlnj J. 
MifL BOp fl7, aa 

yiier Pontihailu. Ocn, iv. 

Liber 4io IL^huj Amteiuae. MIH* 127. 

MitKiniuft. Open. 2 voK MHi OOp 1>] (Lncluriin^ the Acta and the Vita ae 
Cerianien> the lattsr a later wc^)l 
l>ka»ip S. MartinL iMPLffT- 

Sebew. Klstoria Keraelii (ArnL). Ed. Patkanean« K. £>t Poterahur^. i87u, 
Frwtieh imiiRl. L^taeLer, h\ IWij. BUIh 

(ft) r^TKH. 

L G^k dnd /jOfim 

AiuaiOBias pre^bj'ter, Contnt Moiiophysttaa sertao IVna Ed Mai^ .4. ticHpt. Vet 
Xdva ColL e Vatieani^ eodd. etL lit \^la. Ronie. 1B2^-3S. VoL vn^ 
Cedrenus. ^ynopaii HiriitariarniTi. eSu Hil4. v, 

Coiutantloe Porphyrogeuitns. Upsra. iSw (Bfn. Bibf. v (Ibr the them^^ and date 
of death df l^ot^di of CdnstiuitJnDpletH 

ContiutUitiQiiea Ealddriauae Byaaiitla A rabioi et lElifpana. Ed. Momimen, Th .j 11, 
aHirL aiiU ii^ 

i ieiir^mi Motiacbua, C.'bronicou4 M PG 1 ID (with the luterpolatioiiajL Ed. Boor C 
Leipsic. ie<«, ’ ’ 

Leo OrominatJeui (so^caUed). Chronognipbla. C^EEIL 
Nicophorua. tlpuscaU hiatmioa, Ed. De Boor^ Leipsie. 1880. 

IldpdrrdiiTir ****B**'f TH* (ScripL OrSf. CF^ fiise. iL t^pfiic 

lUOL ^ ■ 

T1:teodofl!TisMerrteiiTHi. CrhroiidgiT»pbia_ Ed. Tafal^T. L F* Moniunenta Eiaef ularia. 

Kon+ Ahad. d. WiimiiiKhafteti. Munich. ISfiO- 
Tlieopbanea# (lirdiiO|^fmphia^ ^ (?r7t. BiU, v. 

ZoEurao. Aimales. .Sef Wm. Bibi. e* 
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iL OnVrnJfn/. 

BalAdhurr, Lith^r pjcpixi^uition]^ fegtouuitii(Artb.)^ De (foejej M. J, L^yile^in 
18Bi?x relfttHig to jViia Miniir tnn^l. Iiy Broobi^ K. V|^ in «fliS 

18. 1UQ6. 

tThrtinicpii muni 843 (%r,). K4. HnKtks, E. W.^ irilli Latin tmnsl. lij? J, Ik 

(■a<;0, Chroii. Minnni 1L IJKM. 

I>iqii 3 fiiius (sfKc^«4). Chroiikoa (Syr.). VA. kijiI traiu^L Fi«adL, CUabqt, J. Ik 
BHE i02t 188Ar (A work of tha? year TT^.) 

ELijatk of NinlbiR (tjnm ckroiiolfigiciim (Syr. nod Anib,)^ Ed, ittid traiiKL Lnliu. 

Umoks, E. \\\^ nod tlinbot/J. B. CSCO. 2 vok, 11>10. 

\\m al-ABifr. Chrani^oii perfectl&iiiiiiina (Arab.), Ed. ToniVwr^^ C. J* 14 voUv 
i^ydeu. 1851^71- Fortioiiit rHlntio|f to Asia Mluur not fouiid In earliei- 
writotfi tranBl. by Brouka^ E. \\\t hi JHS 10. 

Jobo tie C^tlioLIo. HhrtorU Arnieniae! (Arm.Jt Ed. Anon. 181^7. 

French I'mniJ. Saiot^MArtiii, J. Paris, 1841. 

John of C'hronicoo (Aalh.). Ed, and tmosL Freucli. Zutoobergp M. J:[., 

in NutiEiss et extraita des SliW, do la Bibl ^fftt. :i4. Paria. imVH, AIm> 
a more fajEJifiil trerudotinii iriih iiotca by tho same hi JAj, i" idn tool, k, 

p. 4^1^ xijf p. 2^451 xLfip p. :^1. 1877^0* (^raiial. of o lost Arabic vcrmu'ii 

of A loflt t'liptic text) 

Kktabnl-'^Uyi^n (AniU). Ld. Dh frO^jfrp St d, p iii Fraj;^, llitdoHruruira Aniblt:^orcjm 1. 
Leyden. 18T1. Porticos rdati^ni? to Asfia Minor not found iu earlier aritera 

traoHl. by Brouk^p K. W*^ hi dllS 18, 1S>. L888-I>. 

Leontius. Huitonji Chali^rum (Arte.^ Ed. Exeon, K. St !^etersbuf|f, l«H7. 
French tnuisL Shahiuixnrcan^ V, Parij. ISfitl 
KuaAiaii traiksl. Patknooari, E. St Peterehurg. iaS2. 

Narffltio dc oxpeiL oOraecia Frajicisque adv. tlimyathiiin nb A.U. 708 nd 
1222 Huaceptii (Arab.}. Ed. and traiial. Lathi. Hnnmker, tt. A- AmaterdAui. 
1824. 

Sficluie) tile Sj riaiL tliniiiicoti (Syr,). Ed. aniL trmifll. Freocli. Chabqt* J. B. 
3¥ola. iWbf. 181^.1810. 

M&sr^Kif KAloiibutukk Bistoria AlbanLEie{Arm.X Bd. Slmliua^nroaiij V. 

IfliJO. Ed. Etiiiii. Mofticow. 1800. Riuakn trarmU Patkaueai], K* St 
PetershuT]^. t8i|K 

Stephen (.Aihillk) of Taroii. Hbftorui Armcoiim (Arm.). Ed^ MalkbaMMUi^ S, 
Ht iVtet^burig. iOflJi. Clermatj traiml Gelwr, IL, and Burckkardt. A 
Lciimc, 1907. 

Tabari. AnuaLoi (Arab.). Ed. Do fkieje, M, J., etc, liS vola. Leyden, 

liWL PortioiiB rebtitkg to Asia Minor tniic<ittfll by Brook#, E. H ., in 
JUS IB. Portiaioi rehitiog to the SoemEatiid Empire tjnn«latod into Ciermajk 
by NiiLdekOp T., Geseb. d. Penwr ti. Araber. Leyden. 1879. 

VnTiilbl (1 bi I VVidlVX KI wfcoHi* (Arab.). Eii. lluiitMiiui, M, Th. 2 voli. Leyden. 

IWEII Portions rebtlii^ to A-da .Minor InuMlatod by Brooks, E. W., in 
JffS 18. / -1 t 


4. SfODEltN VI'ORKS. 

(a) 

Bury. Later Ronkrui Empire. ^ fJm. tlihf. vj, 

1x:B, i^p, Stokori^ < 1 . T. Person of ChrkL (Socl MauotheletuTn.) 
nulaurlerjJ. P. I* K k. Recberchcs snr in cbronolnglif armeoieniie!, (Bihl. llbcL 
Artn. pt. r.) Pani. IS.'iB, 

Gelwr, By'oaiiL Gearbiehto. See f.'cn. fiSiW. n. 


Cll. XJJIp 
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Tlw Succeimra of Ilet'aeliuis 


C J, C^ncUieiijce^likhtf, fiffit /fiW. vi. 

Ltmpms^ E^ 'loraytEa '^EAXdddc. 3 volf^ AtlieuE. 18813^3^ 

Lfb^jiiip Ch. du H(u(-£m|rtrt. 29 veiIil IWk. 17^7-1 &)7i» 2qd ^n. 

EiL i^iiit^Mnrtiu^ J. 21 vobk lfi£4^3G. 

MuUtfr^ A* Der liiLimi im ii+ AbendUnd. 2 voUl (Oiickcii;. llaxipl- 

Abth, tij TTiL 4.) n* 

.Muraltp EL von. I>ai de F;1imno|^p1ile b}i3uitliie...d'i a 1(lA 7. Si P«tiftn«burg. 
18&5. 

pAporrhci^paillii^j K- rwii'SAX^ st^kov Ath?'ll»4 IBAIf ilii fldiu 

Ed, Kamlidw, P, & vflk 
E^in^idre^J. Ut^Uiso bjmntin«. .Sw (^ni, ti. 

lUm^ty^ Sir W, M. TL# Hitctorinl ^eygrupUj uf AKbi Miiiftr, SyppL 

A LtPLuldu. 18£KI. 

Hofike^ L. vdfc W^feLtg^hiclitd- Otn. ^h'W, ¥t+ 

RE^ ^ J. 

««p% KrCl^rt G. MAitiii L 

MotintbelcteEi. 

Seebci'f^ R. ^Imiinuft KcinfMor. 

GeiiC«r_p H. Arm^ian. 

SAthwi^ K, R toR Venice. ] ^72-3 (for the estAbIkli- 

meat af the Mutlaite* in the Empire). 

^Veilp G. Gesehichte der ObAlifeiK d Meonheun. tB48-82. 

(A) iJjf AL^xyiAJTti&t. 

Acts Detneirii t 

Gebvri It^ tWe Genesis it hyasntiiiideli^ Tbenienver&jiinEig. Abb. d. Kdn.- 
Sicbii. Gw, d. WHweiMwhsflenp t^iL-hiirt* Kh iBlItl. No. &. 

Pcrnicfij ]]. SulU dsts del ilbru ii dei S. [>em. Mart. Bunrioiie^ 

2^ mt, coL tj, £ue. L%Vt ISR 1002, 

Anbie suthon i 

BrdchelnuxLu^ C. GtsMb. d. srab. littemtiLT. 2 i^Ib. and ]ci!dAx+ Berlin, 

l>e Goeje^ .M. J-j. Pind THatcber, tL W.^ in EiidBr.j 11th edn,* SfT* AnhSs. 
Clumii&oti aiuii 840: 

Brooks^ K. A SyrUtc ilirenide of the year 040. Z. d. tXentiieheii 
XloriEeiiL CFwelbirh. p. 

- Tlie Boumw of 'fhiHiphiJiog anil tJie Syrian tlironicletii, BZ. 1000^ 

p 67Sh 

(Jhronieon M&nmititum: 

Bfodki^ E. \\\ Hie sources of Theoplmneftr etc. (mt a&m). 

Nrddektt i»eeeb. d. Araber im 1 Jabrhundurt der llig'im aos 

■yriKheu tjiicReti. ZElMG. 1BT5. p 82. 

Dioii3^ini'^£ 

Nno, K. La 4™ partie do la Chmti, de de T. (reiiew of .\t. L'babot's edii), 
B^illetin t'riliqUB^ 1800^ p. 12L 

- Nomrclle (Knde anr la Chcoft, attribnee b T>. de T. Jhid,^ p 

- Lea auteurm dw eknni. attr« a D. de T- et i Jiante le Stylite, Bull, 

1807, p. At. 

Noldeke, Tb. Chmn. de IXeiiys de Tcllmahre (reviev of St. Chabot'a «liib 

Vienna Orientjd Jounialjr IBOd^ p. 100. 

Elijah ofNisibia; 

Boeth^p F- ProK^^ tyr- Of a^h, HIstanker. Abb. fUr die Knnde des 
\1iirgeniaxidef berauapF r. d, Deutieheii Morgetil Gwellsch^ 8^ 
Lel|iair. 1884. 
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C'edrenuH, oiiH the ijLter|xi|ftti>r of : 

Pc l^rj C- l)ic Climmk (!cr Irfif^Lhcteti. HZ. p. 23,1, 

E. GmiiDittLieu); u, scfiip Sippe. BZ-' IBIU/ p, 47O. 

Serniy*, 1 >. Rerherrhefl fair Tl^pitcime. BZ. IOO 7 , p, i, 

Mielincl aiict Thc^pla»iee; 

Brook*;^ E, \V« 'nietliicijoliagy of TlieopTiaiiea (OOJ-TT-S), flZ, iBSft, p, B"/, 

' Tlic H&tifcea of llicophcne^^ ujidcr Chroit. mini 840). 

Nieepliflruc: 

JlurcklWt, A. I>er Uiidnii«r (.oditx d. Breviamnt ie* Nik. Phtiiuvhju 

nZ. ])}06. ji. Wa, 

SyriM AiiUion: 

Uttcmlqro i^yrikque. (Bibl. ile ]'«iui«ijqieniciit i|« I’bipt. «cct.) 
I'ans. lauft, ;^rd«dti. lj»7. * 


(«> .VliiKiMiiA»i» Aso SpsrrmL Thkatikiv. 


Tite rtfcBd-iyulem of eft^lunt Avia «Miiion JHS. 


mt*. p. 


AiKlrnou, J, O, t;. 

(Witli map.} 

HrnolM, Atabic iMta af the ByjMiitiiitL ttioiiiaa JMS. IWJl. p, fl 7 . (M'ilh 

r(!ftrciir«» to Amhie authuritiea which cannot be fli>eq above.} 

^ fl.i nf Ihe |M.trinrc]i« of t.’ofiatantinopfe from liilb to 715. HZ. IU!»7, 

JI. (Hith refemiicw to MvenU cataio^ee of p.triar=hs which cannot lie 
tlicliided aniugtjt tlie aqUiantieii aliovc.} 

~ itH^lity of the IjAtlle uf Sebbttopolw. BZ. j!)i)t), ». 

t^t )“*' patriarch* of Coiwtatitinoplc. ’ Hz! IHUil, p. S2. 

- 'Hto Sicilian eapeditiun of €ou*taiitiiie IV, HZ. IfWe, p. 45a 

B«n^ .I B. 11,0 na^ policy of the Jlonaii Ktiipim in relatimi to the WMieni 

Tm"T t'*'*" i’iutJ* ^ultiry. aenieiurio della iiaadti 
03 Aniiinj Jl) Palcrnic. JWIB. 

n« the uiiith cento,^ . with a nviHed teat of 
Dieh? Cl^ l'S« f 1 liihithcce. (Itrit Acad, .'iupjd. Papo«, j.) l^„do«. UUi. 
wool, Cb. Lon^ne dan* 1 rn.p,» byiautio. <lltude* d'hwt do 

mf>y«i d^, MoniHl,) IWliu 18(10. 

Geliei-J II, iJie Gcni^ffiii d. byx HkEmeiii-crlu^ng, Ahh. <i, Itgu.-Sm-h* A 
\\ Ufl^kPchnftEn^ Phil.-hift. KL* IliyUj N<j. 

GliroriAiij M. Arinciiken nnter dararahisqheji HcrnchAll mr EutntehiiikiF di^ 

ik^^bdcnrcichw^- Z. f. urni. Fhiliklg^B. lUOO. p, 14SJ', 

GSrresip F- diiitiubji JI n, d, nlmkiH^bv; PjiLjwt:!■■ m HZ ii)OB b 4'!*^ 

KnLiko^ldy, y. K vopwu oh imeoi I Eaturii ihciuy “Opuikiv." VV ifHu ■> a'* 

(j|t'koknm4*n ^ A. f, k»Lh. Th&oL 1882. p, 37,"S ^ 

g.d,„ 

'"■ <"■“ • ■“'■■' "f ■>» 

IVell^o^n, J. Ifio Kflmpfe d. Aniher niit den Acimflem in d, Zeit d. LWjiudeu 

™ Gettioffer., PbiL-hisT KU 

C. tl. VPI^ IJ, Lkt* 5E1J1, 
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CHA 1 >TER XIV. 


expansion of the SLAVS, 

I. SPECIAL BJBUOCiaAPinKS. 

HlhlLogTidayA, FyCCJJWI HCTOpltWltAap l&Wf. St PetBinltiurf. 1801 C 

KirMzicjniyk, R liliiwlafifiiuiJiH'titiiTi pol^ktegii- C'meow. IDll. 

KruniW-lier, K. dpr bymntitilfichen LitonitTir lou Jujjtiii.iaiii ^nm 

Knde dew ontHjmiwttfi KtrirliP®, iind pdLtioii. MunicK 18£J7. 

MctIiqv, V. 1. yjHiiSATPJip uniirii tt CTaTUffl no pyccioit ii Bce«>5iit<3n iicT0piH*i.3ji 
)H0O-)854. Blblioi^raphle des llrwss et artide? rtisbMi d'^liistoire et wrienre* 
AUxUliiirtv de ISOO-ShI^ &t Petpru-hurp. 

Nieifitric, L SteroiitiiaBtt, Pmirue. 1002 If. (co[it*Jn« far tnu^h. ispeclml 

Hubjttct All BitiAiwliv# i^f htfereiiEM). 

Zkbrt. 0. bibllo^mfie ^kc bifltorie. Pragtii*. IPOOf, 

il. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL AtTEKmiTIES, 

Ailaai of Bremen. lldmiikeuhur^ikPiiiim. Ed. by LapjwsilMfiTKi, 

d. M. lB4(k In MCIK, SS, rii. 

AffntlkW jiL‘liultt?iticiii!i* t>fi Itriptriiv ud. Niebobr, B. G. Hoiiu. 1828, 

CSlIB. RL Diiidnrft L m Hittarfci gmtxt minom, VoL ii- Li-djiaacp I87L 
AgnplLun ftblMit of RaTPima. Libor poiitidi^b ^^e^l^ci^iae lUvenJiatiii «dllotl by 
[[oyor-%gor, O. 18X8 lu MGHj Bor. LahauIi^ 

AUrrd tbd GrwAt. A despnpUop nf Kuropo^ and tbr voyage# of Ohlliere and 
Wcilf^Di by tkMWortbj tf* l^iidoib ifl5p*S. 

Hl^tniia iTipaHJto. RL Boor^ C'. ilo. I^ip#kk IDaiTi. 

AiuihIc^ AltaJionFCJS, FniildiiH«j LAUR§ilkan3e]i4(os«! 5Idlt*nMw.j S«nipll€n»€^> elc.| 
MGlL Script r 

Anotiymoq* Arabiau tfiwi^jTmplioT <if tho soooud ^nartof of tbe Otii ceutuiy, Aecounl 
of the Nurtbrni Uiid^ (ftuiHui), ojccerjitod by BokrE, (Jatd^j Itm 
I^TXian Kic«TpU^ Medieval M&faotiiMliiu .AuUiontie«ir wb 
Aiiniiyiuti^ do 4 'otivemonfl Banioariiiniiii ot Camnlaiiortim. Ed. IValtoTibacb^ 
11144, ArGfL Scrijkt %iy Edp GSufflclj A,, Ciejwsbttklj? dor SUweii»|Miip-tol 
CjTill utid iJethod. Vipana, 1081. pp.-Rif. 

A(imi}Tnu!i Gwvrapbiw Uegcriptio pagoriiiri Slavonimj «l. DIb 

Doiib^cbon^ p. Ed. Sclmfjmk, SUw, AJtcrlbilmrr^ ii, p. Ed, 

KraBfekt A J^r Kj^iriuiutite ImariKbe tfroicrtipli ui]d ^Efihrvn {in Z. 

\>nutki L dn Goook. Mjibroaii. BrQiiiu lO^.p^ :£ldj). Photoiprapbic birdimUff 

la Schiemuint T, UuKaiuid^ Poleii n. Liei-Und^ Tj p. 28 £. 

Auonjnntta lUrwiniis., CwmiP^r^pb ii. Ed. Pliid-cr, M, and I'itibJoy^ G. Ikkrlin- 

18110. 

il Bekrl, " Uitok of tbc KioKdnmA and Hontoz^" [EicorpU froai iho Aralitait 
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liBOffraplior]. jy. ujil irniL^I, inlip Krtncli hj- De/retniiry, Ckj t'nj^enb de 
(!*<<(( niplies ft bisitortens arnhes et pi’nuum, rdAtifji onx pcuples iJm 

r«ucaM pt dp la Htiasip ppmdiotiale, in JA. 4th j»r. *ru. Itt4{), pp. 4&J-77, 
lid. 4(id inuLj. (llusEuin} by Kunik, A. juid Rnwn, Unnn W,, Haktcrifl ai- 
Bpsriit II .ipyriixii auTopoBi o Pycir ir CjtaBaaait st Ppiewhurjf. 1378 
(Aappl. 2 to ZapLHki of th« Imp. Acad. (Hsin. AnnxcMtir Hartti) ksu. 

1870) iLod lima, a my, ‘ ' 

t’aesiriiur nf NBaiaituLL-p, VjiwsUnnj! and AusweTS, MPG. sctitm. ]Hil2. Also: 
MGlIciihoff, Uentiche Altertumskande ii 34 f., 337 7. Peisker, UBzichuiun-ii! 
p. 13fl [311] f, (on the IHiiubiiui Sliive)v 

t‘«Mipddnw, Variatuin ppiutolarLim Hhri *jj, EA, Mommiwii.'It. MOH. Auct 
fliit xrr. 

C^ftlrpniw, Gcoisiuj. irwtorienim dotniwndiuiii* Kd. flelcW J. 2 vnl*. Uotiii. 
1B38-U. CHUB. 

ttmuica minofB sure, jv-nt. EtU MommiSiii, Th. 11011, enoL wit. xi. 
diMniroTl IWIiale. Bd, Dindotf, L 8 viik CSflR 1332. 

CoiMtwiiimut J'tarphynwpuituis. Ue lliemjitibu* ut Do julmin’nitmiidp Itnporio. Ed. 
Bokker, J. C^HB. 1B43. 

—— Eiceqjtn de legnlioiilbua. Ed. Bmgjr, C. de, Berlin. lllWJ, 

C«iniuii, Hinoa of t’rninie. Cbrouicu UnbtinDnim libri lu. Ed. Kilnko B 
MOD. ^ript. i». lfl.ll, p. fldf. Ed. Emler, J, in Foiitw Kprnni khpmil 
arum. \ n] ii. Prapup. 1874. pp. 10-\S (wi the EIkHo.i of the Penwnt 
Phrmyid tu<- i-niioe^. 

DiiKipaa Prustjtci*. Jleimuin .Slftroruai. Ed. t'rofid, j, Popa Dakltaainn 

Documenta Hbitoriap ( hrvatieae porioduni aatlqnain illn^mitia. Bd tUdkl F 
m ) ■“pmanli. hiPtorinm -Hlaiytrnm MeriJioujilinin! 


IhionuKUy bool« ('■ Crhnr”) of varioop ntonon orstyria and (J^riitola .n> mentJoned 
in Heitnuro, Dojwli, Pei.ker, u. iFirtsehafUverfoHHnmr « 

Kinhatdi \'it» KaroJi llaj^ni rmpontoris, Hid. Waiy. .Sta- Of,,. Hiht v 
Sk fieri, v. 

Prniu^nn.4. Sf^ fjert. /iiW. v. 


t*Td5*l. kicerpte from the .^labiwi Oeoffmpher. Ed. oud tmniU. Into IWat 

'' KUtKi, BuJnnwt. IIHK) 

^ I.J? ff. Ed irith Uiusian tiaiiihiti..ii by IbirtlioM, It’., Or^en. n iJokiiKti 

fl-t CpeAiiyB AaiBi. in .Miim, do FAljuI. Imp. dea (Wetices. Ht I'litprehtirii 
nth Htr. I* lBn7a ” 

Oradivo HI z^lovitio Klovenwiv v anidjuuni vpku. Ed. Koa, K Lubach fLi-u 
On-^ry till- Gremt, Popp, Epistolae. Ed. Uartwiuin, L. .^1, IBST^uy, HiJU 

h#|iuft+ u II, ^ 

IlolinolA Chroriira Slavornni. Ji.1. Uppenben?, J. M. and treihuid, L iBiiu 
II :^"P'-*«* Ed. Helihieidler, B. [Janovor. Ififfl). (Script. Rer, On™ ) 

JlcrlmnL t ilaOttoiim epHdopi BaniUcrxenido. Ed. Kdpkc.R. ifltifl, .MtilJ xx 
^ Macin.. R. W. London. 

) Maanloy, G. C. 8 vols. Undun! 

ILa^rhiiBoti^ it, (f4jr JUirniuti. 4lh tMiln iHnfi 

i ummcht^fy, Kiifr, \V, \V, Dusd \rrlU, 4 . 2 lok Oxfoni “ 

IlNtQ^ti uiWk. ly|, DtijyNjik, J. G. mu. ducL nut ii, 

llm ta^lAiu Ibii I'rmdnu-s imd midenfr ,\rxber Bcrk4iti! aber tbc Rui^u aJter^r 
AetL EA. and tr*ii.,1. Frfiha, V. M. St Petpnilmrjr. 1683. Jaenf, 
Ijraphincbi!, It (irlBfbMlL. Ed. IV'iLitenfcId, b\ Vol. i. Loipsic law 
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ExpaV‘'(ion nf t/w Sians 


Ihn Rujita (ot Rwfteli, Diurtm). ■' Bool* of P«ciau3 Jeffeis. <Kicrtp^ Bi* 
Aimhinu ficogmplicrO Bd. d*? ««je, BiblioUt«a i>Qp»nlioniio 
vn. |.ugduni BiL I8!l2. Ed. wilt loIm anil a RoKwim trauslatmn by 
tTiwnLwii, It HsBteriJi 0 X03at>aiC6...Hfill,InfTii, st reieiabiiTg- IBffii. 
Itrlhlm ibii tfc'qOb. Htiseberiiitt fiber die SbwerUudi! Wii Ed. jwd coiu^. 
by Wefstberg, F. in M^tn. Arad. Imp, dra Sciciicra, bt PeMsrshiug, Sit rtngM. 

Tom* iiij Kou 4, . I 

lujcriptions of Uie tiulfpir Ktiwin Orniirtiig and Malamer, m I^vyratiys of tbo 
Bu^an Arctifol. [ii*tliiileiriCoti!Jtaiitinpplt(PrccJEiirfl ApxeM- liiictHTjTa). 

Joint, abbot of Jliclafo. JFotaiiui* abbetis moiimitc'TLi tJK'Ian‘iL 4 i!i Chronica, wi. 

Momnvicii, Th, MOH. aucC ant. «. (tlironica mitifura ii.) 

John, abbot of Viktring. Jntannia abbati* Violorieiifdji liber eer^ta hislnrmrOM. 
Ed. Setiieldur, F, i, Kwinver. Um. p, 2«HI. (Script. Her, l«nn«i.y On 

C'aHulthuifl PiABiOlt ^ i 

Jolin, btKbop of KpliMuii. -Hie third part of Ibq ^Iwuurtti^ Htstnry. JraiwJ. 

itiyne Smith. Oifoird. l«f». Trail'd. Gernwn by Si;lionfi!lder,.l. M, Mutneh, 

LtKI2. 

.VordaiiAH. De Itatharntn eive Golhorum origiiKi el rebus g«lja. F^. Mommsen, Hi. 
MGH. Auct ant. V, pt II. 1883, 

Ulwr iirwiiali* rrbofit ijeclraie Saliburgensia in Hayit el lahtcnwalde a.d. IfiW, 
111 Feuiker, Sue,- ti. WirtacbaftsverfaKSUiig, IfiOU. Sn? ji. 763. lefoiC' 

Mnlalos, Johannes, t bronograptia. Ed. Hiinlnrf, I* 

Manm Fo!o. Tbe Book of Ser M»p«i FoIu... \ ule,, H. - voK London, IH7t. 

2nfl edition. 1874, 3rd odiEon. HKKI,. 

_ Xtnliau vendoii hy Hamnsio, G. IC, SavigalionI n tnaggi. Vmnea. IMS, 

V'ol, ii. Engl. inuisL t>inUou. Ittifl, 

Marlimis Gallus- Cbrenicou, in Muoiuneiita Folontae hislnrira. Ed. HielnwHlil, A. 

Vol, 1- Lemberg, iH&4. ti.ni.-j 

.MBaud! M«roudt, " liii* PmiriM d'or." Tflxt and tTonrli tmmd. by Barbier de 
Mavnard. J'bHs, 180V-(I. Ed. f’liaimoy, Mdm, Arad- Imp. dra Sriencra. 
St i'elersborg. (Vth *er u. IB2U, 'llio passagw relating to the Slavs transl, 
into fleTiiiaii by Marquirt, J- StreifoOge. p- lOit - , 

Mauriclus," Arriani Tietiea cl .Mauiieii Artis mililane thn... >jd. bcheffer, I, 
I'pealn. 1C84. PP 373-80. 1. w, c- ^ <oii the S!*vi)u Kepriiil by Sa&rik, 
SlamHtnortt, ii, p, fl34 ff. Scha&rik, Altertliiimei', ii, p, ff, 

Medievni Main.mftlan Aulhoritira on the Fi-nplts of EoAl^ni Eurapc- bjlited and 
tmnslalod into Kussiaii by Horkaiy, A. J. CmauHtfl gycyitMancsnsTi 
nttca-nuell o CiaeaHan. h Pjccaiiii. St Peteptborit. 1870. 

Mcmoiian I'eimlnrum oUm ad thinohium, Fontum Eu*inum...el hide inagtB ad 
Soplciitriuitni uieoloiiEtira, a Scriploribua Hlstorwe B)Tiantiiiae cnjlae el 
riigMitae bu Strilter, J. G. -i ifila. St Feteraburg. 1771-0 
Mi'iiandL'r Frotertnr. llistormrum Jihri vul Ed. MiiUcr, V., Sea flen. Itibi. iv. 

fkl. tJinilorf, U, Hist, r.r. .Min. tt. Lcipoir. l«71, 

Michael Uie Grrat- I bmiiique de Michel lo Syrien, pstriarrlie Jowbito d Anltoche. 
Ell. ct traduile eu fTWi^ais par t 'habot, J. B. Vol. j. l^aris. IBifti. t'f. 
Miirqaart, J- Streiftiige. p.480f. 

Mirooula Sti Demctril, iu Acta SanctoruiiL <Oi‘t.T Vol, iv, Ed, 13«6. 

Mo.i'.i (if fChoreim. Mol'*' i*' Lnriiie, CicoffTaphle d'aprte IHolcmte, Teste 
(tmieiiienue trad, en fian^ais par Souery, A. Venice. 1881. 

“.Mestor." .Hitoniici> nn HnaTCKMty cniicuy. St Fctenbuig. 1871. N«w 
eiln,' leWJ. 

__ .ItTOnaet no .iBBjienrMBcKOMy cnatkf. St I'eterahqig. 1879. New 

od , 1887. 
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ToumL {tk?niijkn) lif 5tehl«aKrj Ai L HecTOpT^ Ktii^Ibcbk> Auiuku. 

6xoh. 

-- Triiip. 1. (Fftiicb) by L. Chmnique Aitvi do Nefftnr... 38^*4. 

{(^uhliuitJpiiA dp Twb lies orient vivaJitcfl.) 

(Htokiuifl r^jitPTneichl'who Rpimc'bronik. Eil. S«emilLlerH J. Hiuiover. 1890. 

Mil EL |)eutH:<3io CThmuikon. p. (On Cttriiithian Feasaiit 

Piiulu# Dui4:ouui^ Uistarift Luij^buiniuriiiii^ Ed. IV'aitz, Siafioi-er+ IBTd- 
(Jitiript. Her. Gcrtli.) 

i'eiviliiL KxcerptH uf the Xth cwituiy from tku Arabiui psofraplier. Ed. attil 
tnmAl into by TuniAit^kii^ ia ^pbcki of the Oriontal ^rlas of the 

tmp, ArrWnloir, SfpciiRty {Bocim, OT.ita. Mmh. Ajiieeox. OSmeoTBa), x. 

PetensbuTx. latCr p. 121 ff. 

Pmvda. PyccKan [IfiaBJta. Ed, .Sernyotritjh, V; St Poteruhtirv. 

PrwtciLi, Ero^ionU- Ed. ]k»or^ <_\ de. lu Exceq)t& lliHtoncn iusau [mpi Co^i- 
iftuitiiii Pnrph. ^?tnift?E!ta. Voh in Excerpta lie Legattaoibu^*. Pt 2. Berlin. 
IGOa, II. 575 ff. 

ProcopiuH nf C’AetoirfsiL De bello Gothieo. EiL Dindorfj Boniu Iflfl-'), 

(Onwe ct Utino)^ t^HB, FA. t'nit]jiaretti» D* Romne. 18il5. Ed. Haury^ J. 
r^Iiriic, ly05, (Lib. utf cap. 14* ChamctcrimtlotL of the SJavia.) 

Ptolemy. CUudiLL!^ Ptolejnaeoif, iieograpbhi. Ed. Nobboj O. F* Ah 3 I'oU. 

l.rfrl|v$iir. 1940-5, Ed, MriHeTi C. 2 rnhr. thrift. 18^ end ISJOL 
Fiilkiim of JlnHeniii, PHhik- C hrontroLi Boltemlae. Ed, Emier^ J. nnd Cleboucrp J*, 
ill Funtofi Herom Boheniioiruni. VoL Pro^e. 1093. (El^-tioo qf the 
P«4sout l^tienjyitl m Prifito.) 

RationsiriLtrn Skirio A.ti. 1205—7- Ed. Ratifhj A., in Script* Her, -\nitTiiiir:aram, 
^’’ol. in Vieoqo* I7i39. pr ll4f. Kd, A., hi Gcsanitnrbare, die 

lanilesfLinstlirlienp ikr l^lciomiurk (Crliare^ ^warrekhiftfliOp part t. VoL n), 
I'ienrui, 1910. 

Hegino. Llinmicon* Erf, Konce^ F. Erumver* 1H©0, (Script Her. Gf>nn.) 

Svod zokoiiAv ijlnvmiifk^xli... Ed. Jiie^ekt H. Pnq^e. 1880. 

labuln i^eotinfteriono. Ed. Miller, K. Die VVeltkarte doi CzutuiiiiiOk ^nannt 
die PeiAiii^orbudio TaA'L liaveiifiburir. 1898, 

TocitTm, L\ C:iirneliEii3, Do Gemiaiiia. Krf. Kunie&iiXf EE, Oxford. 109.1; 
(Cap. 40p on the Venedi.) 

ThttjpJinnw (Clironn^piiM. EiL Hofir^ C* Li?i]fcde, 1IIU3-5. 

-- contmutttufl. Ed, Hekker, J. BoritL 1839* 

Theopliylaclioi Simncatte*^ Eli^U)riti& Ed. Btnir, C, de. LelpHic. 1887. 
Thietniar, buihqp of Merveborj^. i^hroiiiccui,, Erf. KurdfOt F» llatiover* 1009. 
(Script. Rer. tieriii.) 

nioiniUj orclidnitDiL of S|uklnUi^ llistorui poiilificLim SalDnitaiioruLin. B<1. HeLiiis- 
Ei, ^ 19S*2, MiSH. Script kxii. FA, iWkij In Mniniineiita ^qieet 
hiHtoriain SJavoruto nierirfiniitiliutii* I’oTn. xjsvt. A^nm (S^ogreb), 1894. 
Vincent!Uj3 KtuHoltek. CbronJcotj PolenDrOim,, in .Moiiunienta Polqnine histories, 
FA, by BieluwtkT* A* Vnl m Lenilierg. l«72, 

Widokind. Elerum gManim Sa^Emiicanim lihri, Eil. Wsltx, V, Elanover, 1082, 
(Script, Jter. Germ,) 

U'llUaun^ archbbrbop of Tytn^. (MiiUelml Tyrenrij* anzhlcpiairopE Hbitoria renim 
tran-^niAriimrLim. ii IT ; xi 4. MPU iioi* (On the Sertsi.^ 

Zakoiiik Gieituiiia Jymaua, Eil. Sova^knvU^ s. 2iid edn. Bclg^de. 


cji, ail'. 
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III. MODERN MOUKSV, 


(JnN'KILII. 


Aii^liiv fUr aLavtKhe Fhilolik^?^ EcK Ji^d^ V. llorLin, JSTGH^ 

BalzL'r^ O. O xailrudzo efciriawakLej, i ^IcDilkei. Reprint of Kwarttilriik 

Hillary xiu. 

— Renri?^^ tMryi o pkcnK'oti Lpm isfiainictwiD w Police. Beprint nf Kw&ftdliiik 
History rany* xii. Ifififl. 

Brtuw, G« vou. H(w knTB^ Lcbt^n timer %iel Tlaeorie. (Cber die l^hr^ 

VEFtn rpek^ntum.) In Bpllii|i:e isur Allfrena, Zeitnii^/' .\lukiEtk 11N>X No. 
n Hiid 12. {On Zikdruj^ and Mifp) 

Hetneker^H Sli^-iretea etyiiiolQHi«-dmpi Worturfeueli. Heideliber^. liMlB ff. Cf. 
VMmeri Kritisekei: tnid Antikritiscltiiss xuriiciicreu Blivti^hen KtymolojriCf 
in tiocEEiik t^lamjitycKiiy, iii. t'rurnw, Itllrt. 

Bnnnrilp H Beitr?lj 5 P %nt Alt«rLhiim»kij nde BuKrilaiMlF-JunapthftrhlMrli aiiia deti 
Htrichtoii der ^wbLwheti Ufid IntehiisKhcii JH^hrifbPtdUr luiftoinmfrii^tjellL 
St Felcn^hnr^ 

Rrauii^F. Pasii^nafiia tit ortj&crn jrorwijjifiHiiiziiiiit OTHOiiieiiii. j. St Fetert4- 
hur^+ I 

Erflckiier^ A. Hiitorya e liklnjo^* in FfhS^M HihtoryraEiiy. jv* ItKlJ, 

— Siowleiie i Niemry^ in BilpLkutekOi VVars^w-ikii. UKM>. 

_ I Jr^itae dcr SkveTi nud litttlsirthwij in Arciliiv fur j^lnvirseiie Fhilolojipe. xxn. 

im 

Budlliirich, A. S, n&pliOOUTIlllQ CjHtJlllC Bt BXt HyWKt, fiHTii II nOHATijIXT. 
iit^ ^uiLMUt 1C n Kiu i.ii u b t. K r^v. IS7&' 82r 

Coiiu, Cw, CruTiiexiidunieliitft iitHl Han^no^iheiwi'liikft. Stuttgart llepHiit 

nf S5r rrir i.'e7^lclrheiidt RCTfhtjm'wwnafhitft- Vrd. xiit. 

HaHniikiij T. U, CianJtHFKOO ttJOHfl- ^l«\\ HHIr7* 2 mnp^ SLnSkitifs 

of pr^ent tUy Slavdoiii.) 

f-lnrinskii, V. M/ nppsoJ^HTiiHc CjuiBaiiP ilO iiiiMJi'riiiiKaM'ii lOHdopif- 
^prrHD^ aznaiiB. 

HnmrlintXp J. Turkntntam I Gcrttijiiui nn Sliii'n]m>. Htpnnt fkf Vj^fqikk^ 

XoHtaviii^ Knm. xiv, Agimlll. 11KWT,. 

Fustd fin rf>tilai:tg »=4 >\ t>, Le problems dra nrigime^ de In pmpriete fniiel^, iu 
HIJH. IffflSt Tranxl- Aatlevv W. J, llie f higiii i<f Pmperty in Lninl. 
E^indon. 1881. 

Hildehreudj K. Hrrht uiid ^itie anf den verarhiedeiieii wittHchafUicImn Kiilliir^ 
Btufon^ Jena. IStMF, ^nd n^east mIs* 1007- 
Hilfcrdiiiji;, A. ^pf^BiECflniill iicrnpin CjaEJint^ in Vi'efdiiik Evropy. 

St Petersburg, HWiB, rr. 

llirt, EEr Die Iinlitgerninnarii ibr^ Verbreltuiig^ l-rbeimat uttd Kultnr^ £ vola. 
Stnwahtii:^. 

Jagid, V. VcrirandtMrkaBMverhiltni^ innerlialli ii«r jdavinclieii Spmeben. Eine 
eiTiheitUrbP8lji4'iKbeUrapraebe,^(in Arthiv fnr Fiavip^nbe FijUelogii?. VdL xix, 
ix, XXII). Rerlm, ta8Tl. llMXr 


Jankop Uber Ber^hrungeo drr olten Slx^ren mil Turkotxlxri-n mid Germanen 
Venn spracbwL^DaeliiifUicbcti Stjinilpii£nkt 4 .s tu ** Wdrtnr und Sacbem.^'" lotn. r. 
Heidelberg. JD08. 

- 11 Htyeiidi ifbj^eb Slogan u a Tn rkoUtxry a f H^rminy a htedi^ka jazykoapytiielia^ 

III V&flnik L'-^ki^ AtuMirmie. xvtr, Prague. llXia, 
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Kadlecj. IL Rffljinii^ Pitnlil ^Ui xddnilkii v phivu ftluvniiskraiH Pfsfliie, J0S1«, 

-- K ^^Slov-ii ck spadruw/' Krttirkl livAha ^ iiovc tlipnni J- reiskerii, 

IfiOQ* Reprint of Sbornik^ NurodupiKiij, vi. 

™ Rw^iEiiiy nedil m sv&tle libt isftkvnivacicb dijin Priinii 

1901. 

K^trzyiMki, %%\ CiormanU vielka i SArmocy* nmliiriiilwi^ika w-edLu^ KL l^oto- 

mpEucca^ (’rucow. 11)01. 

i*. Die knilo^rmhi]l»e!ie Prage wdiacklogi^h b«aiktwcirte^ in Z. frtr 
EthiioJag'ie. 1 }}4)SL 

Ko\ialeviiky i ]^Ijirriii^e unieii^ tlie lairly in fniklorr. Ijjkkdnii. 183Hk. 

Dw. 

Krf^?l£^ y\ Teqrra Pet^kcm o nic^oli pmfl-h^wijuipkiej w jrwfetle krytyki* 

(Lwdwjt 1900^ Kepiint of KwiirUlink Ilwlnryezny, ixii. 

Krek, G. Kinlpitun^ in die slavisdae Llteraturgftdehiclite, ^nd edii. Grai. IflR?. 
Lefcvre, CiermiiiiDc et SIh^'isbij orfgineti ct croyimcwi. Paries lUOGi. 

L. Ln iuyLli4>lofne ^vip, l^ri^r liKH. 

Lrf^leweU Kahjdy ii» dcniloch ^wianAkich. Po^ia (P«siwn)* IBJSy. 

Mic}iJll^ .f* sIchVrtikHfke. 1007 

.\rKC’l«jnw>^ki^ A. [liiitdzyii pmwadawstw E^iQuriariAkicli. 4 vain, 'VParsiwr. 
1S3 ^-h!^. ^iid fHiitioiu l4TO-4J3i. Tmnd. Gennan by iJitsE^ F. J* and Nn^«.v 
SL SbviMHie RwlitM^fescbiclite. iStutt^rL 1R;^S-9. 

^[nretic^ T, Slavent u davuiuL .'^pi^rfliii. 1889. 

^farquartp J. CHteurejiiiLMrlie und o^ta^^iatiKrlie Stn<if]tDgie. L4itpti]e. 1903, 
Meilsufii^ A. SictleluiifT und A^rwvsmi der 'V-Kit- und iM^ipsrmjiintnp der Kalteip^ 
RtiTnur^ J iTinpli rind SlaH-pn. ® vn\^ aiirl AtlftiS. Berlin, 

Miklofiirb. Rtyinolof^Mibc^ Worlejrbuch der ttLivIifctieii Spnieliuji^ Vipeieul 1(380. 

MoHilli VV\ B. 81avEiiiie Idtcmturu. L^ndiiEi, 11383. 

xMiieli, K. DeutRcELp Stiunmeakande. i>ei{wk. lUOO (m SammlEJiti; ( 

- Dep tleiiTLat d^r linlegvmmiiei] im Lkhte der tirige^litrhtJkbeL PnrM^bnn^, 

Rerliii. IWi, 

^iLlllonbeff., K. DeeUtcbe AlteHlnimNkundi*. -{ vnlc. tk'dhi, 1870-98. 

Bitd biiprcEved e^iitiim by Ropiii^erj M. 1U80E 
bturnlt. K, de^ I'^aai de C'lknjmiurniplne ilytsaiitine paur «ervir a Texamen 

aiinalcfL dii Baj^Rmpire eL partipulirremvnt ile^ chmiiu^mpha^ i^lAvnrui de 
> lOilJ* St Pet^rubLiri^ uiid L4^E|HirH IBJlfl. 

Ni«(i|f>rk^ L <‘>Oo3ptHic eoBisexeiniam CjUMertiHi. St IVierHbuinif, uwiy, in 
RnrikJuppili)^ of Slavmiic plillDlo^ ■Inunjoriii)^ rd. W 

1 ok U- n map (Statihticd uf pre^teiit dBy SlavdoiEiJi 

- (J piSvodu Slovmi^- Pra^fine. 189(3. 

- J, E^eukent retie Grundla^n der SilaviBclkeii .ytertnTnHkiiiidPp in Arebiv fnr 

fllaviAolie PhiSblo^'Ke^ VoL xxxi. 1019. 

-^ Slm-Aiuke ^hmdJbimtj. iVBjjfue. RMlc! ff, tf. ruvieir of ^Siirkd^ M. in 

Cj]:HopL»- m Xf^ovinn m iiariidrpit^j^, MariihUtf' a. Dr, fMaribcvr). MHMi, 
|JL ^Hff. 

Peiaker, J. bonchiiTiK^n irt ^^oxiaI- unij H'irt}cliafb^^hiehtedcr«Hliiweiu iira*. 
l8il8-J0fXi [i. Zur G«zH-hip1itr dea HlawiMbeii PdttinM^ ti. Die altfllnweniJiche 
Zupa. in. Dii'! fwrbij^be ZadTnpn)L RepnEil af Z. ffir SckriiJ-^ ul VVIrt 0 eliaft»^ 
Hfrueli. V aiid vjj. 

^- Sttic Fermrhuiii^Fn lur EWid* und IVlrtHeluilbifZiu^h^^ der J^lawen. l 

Ibe rilt^^peij, Bezieli uni^n drr Slaweu xu. TurkrtntBruEi und tiernionen mid Lh« 
MiEialm^hklitliehe Be^leatung. Slutt^rt, 1M(WS, Reprint of VlerL f. SikxiaJ- 
u. Wirbwhailetfesch, m. 

Pekui-^ i. K Kpcirii o zi^druhu «LiiraAlDrBii»(koUj in 4'aBiipk^ EEbti>riek^p 

tom, VI. F'ra^e. IHOO. 
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1‘onroir, J. Cjautne, tis-b rj^in&iiMji ariiauieTiiji n cMstr. W»twiv. lEtao. 

- SUviAche Vdlliemimian, in Areltii' f. FliUulci^t;. vii, riri. iterlin, 

iH&t, 168 $. 

Puf^odiEi^ A. Hrr&piii <1311 lieKirx% nep^^aniieni!^- ±;^t 1901. 

€f. iB Anchir f. ibir, PhiloL jutui. 1901. p. fTlOff. 

Pypb. A. N. Bnd Spii^DiA-jcx, D, McTopLo e4QiB^BC!Knxi> JiitepaTjrpv :^tid 
2 voli Kt Petersburg. 1979-90. Uenuui tranal. by T. 

GwhiektB dta Rlttvl9ehi?ii UtemtUTBU. LeipMcn t9A0-4. Freiieli Traiutl. 
by OeuiA, HiKloire AtsA lilK^mtur^ slnTesv i. B^ul^nes twrbo-Crdiiteii^ 
Vongik-Jlius^. Parv. 1S81. 

RaL'KCtill^ F, ZuT Euisleiinii^e den <ii-ai]detgeiiiluiBF bei deii ^^Inveu, in ilolirh. ftir 
NntlnrL«lijkciioiiiie iiini yoL L£juv^ IlH)0. p. 20*2f. 

RbikiBin, K. Etbnagnipliivhc Beitrik||;¥ ;&ur §[nrmBiiiscb'sUww^bcn AU^riumskuiide. 
9 vob. Hrttiifiirbk. 190J5-9. 

RrkvtAibdcip J. O pierwdtiiych r^tedi^ibacls 1 grt^peHlumtiYie ^lewiAo w przedhi^Dry- 
ornych urjiiuiLdi^ repniit of ^pniwuQuliuib AkAd. L'm. Cmeow. 1908. Fretidi 
truinl. L«ii dnmourea primitives Hes Rlave# et lenr ikoiidmlo rarald dEkiu Ics 
tompd pr^LvtorJi|ues, ill nulletin iiitenuit. de TArad. iJc» ikiflnoBA. Cnicow. 
113^X5. With nmp, 

Sftfank, P. SlDYjuiiiikii^ l4|Aro£ltxi(Mtl. ISftTi 2ii<l Klittoii by Jlreiflkj J. 

10B2-8, t vciU. flermuLL tmn^L by ^lofiig vdii AehreiifeM: SehafBrik, P. J., 
fiUwi}4«ho AllfrlbOmcr. I^eipsic, ^ Yols. 

— Cber 4id Abkimft dor NUwoi;. flfim, 1938. 

^liachfiiJitaw^ A- See t^hokb llintov^ A. 

Mtib&fBrik, W i. SttfafOt, p. j: 

tk^bndor, (K H«^le3:iknu. der itidc^rtnuiLsrlien Altertumiikutidc. i^i™biji*|^, 
1901. 

^hnkbrnatov^ A. Kt> ftonpOCy 0 (tlT}ieiCO-KC-lTl^KB£1k 11 d^iriiaKO'eJBBiriTOlEHKli 
OTHOTOOBijiX'tt in U>y^t\yjL (liulletiii) of the Imp. Aciid. St Petersburg. 
1011. Nbh. !I anil 10. 

- Zu doO: idtesteii ibivi*eh-kcltUe1icii Ik^iohuii^ii, llepniil of Afebiv filr 

ulavii^be |’lii|ii|egie+ vnL i;raJTT. I&IL 

.Hi>hye4tiiiiiEikii, .1; M. yuenijc o usuionEu^rTMXi^ oeoilieuuocrrjtx'B xu]iiSBTf?pii ii 
lopgjtti^eexiiro dura C.ijlbkii-k Kharkov, tti^rL 

Sumwiioekij Vf, Siedzfuie pucz{itkii iiHrodow slowTaitskieb Xl'^arsaw-. 1834. 

TutruLsebek^ W^ Krittk tier dlte^leii Kurhneliteu ftimr den ekytbificheo Nordeii. 
SILAW, 1888. PhlL-kbL Soct. inn. 

Viiamer, M. PpeBoeJiiBJiiicKie »T»^y. r-iii. In ] 2 iyi»ti>ii nf Uie Pu<¥iaii 
Lang. Sect iif the Imp. Aead. (ilTifhi. pTfctK. il3iii^a...]l3ia. Afi&A^) 
liXXXvi. St Petorabarg. 1008. 

Vewlovitkii^ A. N. tEeTopin it|ieeHnx'& t^pjuneKiix'i^ n cJBgjmcnirxTi 

[lepcjiBH^e^ilt. St Petervbujg. loori, {[bid. y.) 

VoiidmJc, V. Vergleicbeiide RLnYwIie finniniaEik. 2 vaU. Criittiiigi!n. 1908-8. 

F, IteitrH^ icur KLining otictibLlUcher gnellen iiber llstetiropa. In 
Bulletin Ac«l. Imp. St iVterabarg. 5th xl IttOii. 

- Kt* amuttuy BOcrrqTf^HXi, itctD^BKKOBi. o stHrouiinn Espout. In Zbiinial 

of the Miiiijftr^' af NatioiiAl liiAtruction. {MiruMCTOjigTBgi Hapox TTpopB.) 
St PetGi^burg^ Febniarj' and iHfarch. lOOB^ 

^Vnjoieoboweki, T. Clirobacya. RnrAdtlr tFtarnd^-tun^i ji^mYarkkieh. j. ITmenw* 

Zeuhs. Dio l>flutM:1ieii und ibre NAcbbarFtimme. Mnnicb. IS87* 
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AijkerFhol«D, C. bamn. Hondbuch der (f«Khu'hte dcri K^z^cof^thumefi iCfPTitwi. 
VoL J+ Kla^rrifurt. l&W. 

Bachnuuiti^ A. Gesehichte l^liniePH- VoL j. CkilhK. l^^lOr 
Barwvj N. P- O^iejJittt njccsoft ncTopifR^H^cdn reorfKi^^iii. TlEiiiuir- 

HoH J^TOnncif. Wnreaw, ib 7JL End e4n. 

Buuflotiiti de C^uriAtiAYj J. Pesfji H Pc 3 iifliie, ia ^bomib^ iii. 

St Peter^bur^. 1876, (On the SLara in the Veuelmn pmiduee:.) 

Beck, C. OrtKiiameii der Frdiilcuclien Schwcia. 1807 * OrtunnnwEi des AlselibJea 
□lid Miner Nachhart^ier. ] 1)084 Ort^nemeti Has Pegnit^toJi:^ und dia? Grufeii- 
ber^r-ErJuii^iot UndeH. NarnberK- IBOft. Renewed by ^ mr 

deuUcbe Mmidarten- Ilerlin. llfOa^ &0 ff.; 1 ft] 1 , p. 08 ff. 

- Cber iiiplitdeutwihe EtraicnLe in bnyeriKheu OrtRinmen, ibid. 1 ft] 1 ^ p, 13Jj f, 

CExptuLifiiiii of the SIavh In EUvariL] 

Be^tuihei'-Hyiimiii, K, S, FjmmM iTcrmpia, 1 . Kt P^tter-ihur^r- 1B72. 

Bbin tb p J, i bitiK£«uie lisfriei i Polei^k. Reprint of Ci^ieapbfnio terh n icaiie. Urn ber^ 
(Lwdw). ISfUt Gennan Lraiuht Trorkeitlep'uiif^ der Brimpfe m Fcil€*te> in 
OciHtorreicbischo Moiiatsrbrift fDr den nfendicben Haudietii^t. VluiinaL im&. 
With map. 

Bf.bcbev* S* B. n-umpeEaira MejJijtiia aoipyra;. |ft07* RoprhiL of 

Sbonilk m nnjioj. yHOTBOp&iiMa^.. Tom, wr, 

V, Fmvui ablibji u B!nvecu. A^rmn (Zagreb). lUfS7- 
Bn^nifdAH'Hki^ ^V, IMejt t^euWiHzx^yaiiy pdhhoctid^ritiidnlfj. 4 vole. P«h«ii 
[P ciiiuiii). lBft 7 “]fiO 0 . 

EViguiiiavii'iiki^ W , niid Hdruik^ M. Hiatorija aerb^keliiD uarodm Baiitzen (HudvSiul'. 

mu. 

Rnttger^H, D|^e«in-innl Ciou^renEeii; NonldeubKhlaiiiLi. 4 voli?. tWIe. 187S. 
(ExpnimiDii of the EIIpt SLi.Vi 4 ) 

Bradley, II. Tlie OotltM fiom the wriierit UmcM.,, 4th e^iitioii. IdOtnlon. 

Hrem^j (h Etlikiogniplile iler genimubKhen Btiimme, Stmaburg. tIPXl. In 
Orundiw der pn-rmnnhudmiL l^ilologie. Ed, Ibiul, H. m, ::Jiid odji. 
Rrelhulz^ B. (peecblehte MOhretia. u Hdliiii. 10^ 

BrOcJcner, A, f-yw]|kaejta i jfitykp Sj^klee * ddejnw obyeuijowo 4 ci pulikioj^ tad islit. 
Waraiiw, 1901, 

- O Pk^ne, fii Rorpmary Akod. Um. C'nwoir. iiiF, lOlifl. 

-Pi^l Jii Pntegl^ Hi^tory^iy, iv. Warmir. 1007 . p. tS IL 

O Ktim nonnaiiKkiej JaDicwf sddw kilka, in Kitrartalnik Hktorycxjiy, xxiir. 
Lenilwrg, ] ftOft. p-5Ct2C 

• jibviachen Anfttedltiiigoti bi der Altmark und ini Miigdebtirghi 4 ?beEi 

L^ipeiir. 1879. (Pt^iifiir.lid ften der JehfonnwiRkiaclien aait.) 

Gevchirlite Rut^lfindfl. Gotha. IftSHL 

HruLiii^ l*hr d. 4epjiairopije, (Jfiopniisii n»c^dj;toitaFiiH no iicTupMTociLc^h neo- 
rpinfrin uimiob PoccIk. 5 iol«. 

BudipigiTp M. 4 ^eKterreJchiarhe ('iNchichte bia zum Am?^n|r dem Uk Jalirhuiidert 4 
I. Leiiadc. laSfl. 

BuggCp A. Vikiiigerne. ^ voh< lIlpfM—0^ fiermaii inuiiiL Itung^lundt IE Halle 
lOfifi. 

Bnlak, F. Btudya iiAtHh^dnictwenj MabipoL%.ki. 1 , C nico». 1905. 
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Hury'j B, The (^hmnologicaJ Cycle nf th* EIJ?, xuc, 

1^. virn. 

^^ HLiljory Ilf the L^Ler Rutndti Empire^ ji.ji. ^5^aOO. 2 vo^b. Uiriilon. 16^0. 

^- The tnBatiise L>e Kdmitiidtmtiilo impt^rin. JiZ. XV. ] DiVI. p. £22 EL 

-L f ie^chichte Tulewn, Gntha, IftliJi 
C>liikni7;liy| J. fEii^irlinJ d^jitiy printL Pfa^e. ll>0d£ 

Cerve^AtOt A. Le eolQllie kIavp- della {irvcia^ in PeiiisiurD ItnliaTLa. Miiul. 

4TL 

Cvijicj J. AsTponoreorpwJJCftii npo^jemi fun Kane itom nojyacTpea^ in Zborulk^ 
KtiioKTaiskl^ of the Bclf^di? Aciideni}\ iv% 

Cserxnak^ W, Dueje Polskir u Viemm. 

DimLlx^ A. Oeschlclite ILruiii^... r. Laihaoh, lh74. 

Llopcli^ A* t>ie altere ^k^dal- nnd VV'iriflthaRj^verfaHguiig' der Alpeiinlaweu. Weimar^ 

NiXihmnifi die filter? Ek^jcial- tiinl VV'irtFchjiftin-rrfBj^uil^ d?r Alpen->1awen 
(BtrtfhtijrciirffJ. Repiint yf Virrl, L Snsdal- a, IV'irt^wihnltAglSHch. vlk 
imt. 

Dovnar-Zfipori^kii, M, O^epiT- iicTopiii KpiEBiE^cKuI ii J[H?rt!RinE^a<in iieji* 

Xn K. XII. H^KUu Kiel-. IBm. 

-0^ep£ II cesieltetsoii n a ra o(m h iiaro n jm m Kpct'Tbji ii t, M iiiican tl Tj(k pu i h^ 

m OlioftnMiie, Etiie^dclieiikiiei. IRifiTf l^ 

- ;}iiitEL]iio-pycoi£iifi ceihcmA o^^imniTa n xvi. BtiSti. Si PetewhurK. 

lasT. 

Pnjiov^ M. [Torje.i^^ apiiXTi npaiiE^jcQsMaaii^-To na ru^rapcidil iinpna'B ii 
na'injCNTCF iia fiai^rapciLD-TB Hctopia. Philippepol^. iBHih 
— riaceaenic Cai italic Kara iiaiyocTiioBa CaaDfinairii- ia7a. 

l>Lidik^ Ek ^ifihrenfl aLlK^iaeine tieaiclkiehteL j+ Brunn, 

- Wjiny Manivy. 2ijd ^Htn. VaL Ih Pni#rno. 1HT4. 

Driminkr^ iL Cher die Gee<.^hidit 0 lier Slaveu In Hvimatieii (^411-^1128). 

VieniiA, t^KAW. (PhlL-Liirt.) VoL xx. 

Other die WldikUiclieti Markeii fk-r frfiiLkiHcheiu lidchf^ uliter den KarDlin^erTi^ 
in Archh' fiir Knnde der ciiktcrreieliuHihui] GL^hiclit^uellen. x. I'ieniia. 

issa 

Krrjkert. R. i^Dii. WmtrleniEigsii nEid Sleiielnn^Ei der ^nnaniEichen Htfinime in 
^MittehEumpfi vun der ^teeteii Zeit hh auf Karl ilen CirwB«n. Berlin. 
LtHll. 

Kallmrniyerp. J. l\ [Ke Kiit^ejiuiiit der hEUli^n liriechen. Stutt|^Hit. 

—' Krn.^Tncri,tc liii^ dem Clrii''Eit. noa Kletneiil in iinei'heiilntnL 

Stntl^jmrL 184a. 

FiieTieh, 1. P. McTopili ^fHspiiBa Pvnn. IVur^dTCH iffilfi. 

Fntxe, K. Dntfldldef. aiElnli'Lifei]. IlKHl. (KjipuniBion of the Slatw in 'rhiiriu^in.) 
lt^iurnw«4}nif Ni j^ierwutrie 4»vidiinL-twn PnUki W liten&ttirxe WMpidcze^uejT in Prx?|:l|.d 
HifftnTymiy. viu llMBl. p. 

Cehomer^K J. and Masarykj T» rpiechtlufit der Krii!%inln>fer und Gnjiielier^r 
HAnd«chrifl. EkTlIm BMlTj in Archie fiir ^.laeLarhe Phiblojpe, xi. 
(MeoTiDV^ A. BapATK II Pyci^ ndTBptlHCCHOC H3€J.illOBaitie^ :* Tob. 
St Pet«nibarjt, ItJTtk 

CicrLnnd> E. Neue Qaelleii Knr (icKhichte de« latelnlBchen Erxbi^tum^ Pairv, 
Letp^ic. lOCiCl. (On the ^]a.vn in Greece.) 

Oheri^belp J. Znr Frti^ iler Grlielmat der RumJinen. Vienna. IBIU, 
Gieftebreehtp L. WeiidiMclie GeMbichten. B vok^ BerUor lB44k 
(jilferdEiig. Seie Hilferflini;. 

Ooldmaim, E^ Die Kjiifnhmng der deutM;heik Henun^hn^e^iEhlechter KfiniteJiii in 
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di^ti nloi^tiiKchpri SUmirif^vprKajid BTesLntt. Hefute^ by Puiitwrii&rt, P. 

ill Guniji^iKbp Auiceipc^iir IJW- |j. &2ff. 

CkiUt%K i^ino iind diu kftmit. MUXif*’. xr, l&OO. p. 44;lfF. 

Galubovfikli, tv Ite^eatnip Topua n rfoioai^u uanTtciBk Tampt. 
Ei^Tcpbt n^9Uio-py«sBsa«enen.„. Kiev. IM4. (tluiton'nf the Poiitiis 
SteppM.) 

Uiroli, K. Kimpt^ der Avireu utid tjiii^iturrlen. HAlIe. 1880. 

Gmt, K, .r. IlgptqrijT Ivoarmirriiiin BfirpniTopfixnarD o CepifSax'f. if Xf>pBaTflx% 

II WX1. pa^Qei^ntif na rj^UKAiicfuiifi. nojy(>CT|>nBt- St Peten^hnr^. 1832, 

iji nf tllB Rufdilim SfHT, Ktham^r. ScctiniL (ItHU* PvcrtiL 

Fcorp. Oamooria do OT;d’ 4 . ->riiaa'|i.) jx. 

GiiLMrbmid, A, von, Kritlk der [mluasdien i iles Vinceiittn? fv^dbiWk, 

III Arrliiv nir Kundc d, uf^erreiclibfheEi (letM.’-hirlit^ijTiellcn. Vol. svii. Viem ui. 
1(W7. 

HKnapid,J. Altrririmer degiMheii ^fittekUers in rnijarii. RruiMwick- llKlT/, 
Hartniaini^ d, l>ie WOrtt*nib^|[iBclieii (IrUiiftnien,,,^ iii Wdrtteintieraittsche Jahr- 
hncher. Slult^rt- 1074, iz. [i. 212* {(hri tbe BIavpi in Wurttembcr^,) 
I1axthaui$eii^ A. Freiberr voc. Die Laiidlklie ^^rfiwsitiig Rui^lBiidci. I*e»pfiii^^- 

Hf-miiin, O, A maj^amk d^%l 3 ilkfi 7 ai^^. UudapemL UJOD. 

Hert^ber^, t#. F. Gti^liieble Ciri^Tioii lands* CkiUm, lajfL Vol* i* p. 120 ff- 
/IIlc SLiti Id lie^ifc^er} 

Heyd, \y. des l^vajiteliaiideld \m Alittelnlter. j. Slnt^^rU 1079. 

HllfenllnK, A. Dopi/i£t CiiUfiiiiii cr^ E[-jiMra,LiMii aa ffaiTifietsoHTfa noMi>pi,-|L 

St Ortcmhtiri^, I BI>1, 

-- tliTTapk ^aJTitlCKHxi, Cmpan% i* lariJt. 2nd ifdn* 1874. 

.r. VValdfi^uine iind KulturpdiuiiAHi ini p?nnHJj]^li?i] AltertLLin. Slnu;- 
bnr^* loo.'?, 

Hnpf, K. CiBsclikhie Oneclieiilaiids vom Utifpikn den iMittelnltenr* Lidjiuc. IBiv 
(ill Ersc1i-(>rii[»0r. t. Swb A—G. Tam, 

Hnudek^ Y. Der '' lli^ldeiifempclin ^naln]^ Keitia mid kun^LhitftarlMrhe 

tltr^ilentuiij?, Ziiaim. UWlO. (Old frrseofta depiirtiiijf the Klixilon of tin? 
pcasaiat Premytil lu Printe,} 

Hni^vskyjj A. IlmiCKOD Tiojtau?. 2 loL^ lOOJp IDOa. 

Hmflov^yjp Aiiin, in S5*pi-ikL HayK. ToHftp^ II If, I[1 cii'ie?h|{q, sxi. 16im. 
- icrropifl ir Eimiitiwpyari. ^Eidedn* j, L^^mber|p^ tSKH. Gcrtfian tmm-l.t 

t»eMk d^ nkrairiinchFii (nitbEnlsfhc!n) VolkaL i, l>tpsie. lElOO, 

Huberj *\. Geschklile f^tiirreicliii, Vol. i. taolhxL I88>^. 

Hiuifalvy^ P, Kthnoftraphle von IJn^iaru. Budii|ie¥t, 1877. 

ilavayHkti, u I. Fa:meEaKi}i 0 imjMii I87d. 1882. 

Suj»|ikiEM?Eibt 1800 Brjd 

linmiuitie]^ F. Die Tniekeiiikifonjf fli* Piiljiurje^ in 'HiJabiLHi" Vul. r^xvi. I8«i^* 
p- 208 d*. With map* 

IvaEinv, P* Ifcnopit'Jocma cj^UIh: BoiumranH acHiif,... I00J5, 

Jueohj, \\ clche Hoiidol'^tlikel bc^fogHDEi die Aralicr des Mittela]tefi$ aiib den 
nordievh-bnUizif^hEti l^adcm? 2iid etiii* Elerlia. 18CH. 

- Dio rii^itauien di^ llei^^lymK AleimnKvn. HiJdLiLr|flLBU!«En. IBStJ, {Hn 

Dkp Slavi in Thurtn^ttn*) 

di^fic^ A . Ein HapiteJ aiu d-er tve^^hidite der sOdfdAvisdien Spruehon, In Archiv 
ITir (daviri^'Le l%iLolafi;le. Vok xvji, 

- Ztir EiOtjrftjEhqnfT^ft^Eficliicbte der kirtketiiilavi^Hrlioii Sprmahe^ In LleukKihriRen 

KA1V. Ph31.-hi^ Eiekt. Vol, SLVit. JJHMV 


on, XIV. 
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I*J.rpan,sio 7 i qf the iflavs 


C. J, fiftchkhUi ^^e^ !Bni|r»ran, Pmgqe, ISfJfl, TrmuMlnt^ xiita RufHmn 
bv Bniuii And P^Iaukov^ whh idiLitinnn and alteratioiut bjr tbe Author. 
OdcM. ISTS. 

-^ L)ba b^lrift^iitum Bul^^aH^iL Pruj£Ue. 18^1. |p. (On tJio JloLKmniiLfiii 

Nh«phenhk) 

- Gc^likhtig dor Serlwn- i. Gotha, IWll. 

- Dk Ronianen in deci 5ltfldt«fi IMLnihlieuii ^rabn^ini dea Mittcklt«7^ (in 

0?iikM;hnftiui KAW. (PhU.-hwL 3«kl.) XLvait). 

^ Dk Wl&tVtoii uiid i^janmwInDhuiip in SibEuiij^Bbei-. iL kiiii. Bijlimii^hen 

d. J8?y* 

.Jire^ekj H, pravn v l.'«4rhuE!h a tm ^ vnb. Pra|nie^ IBSd T. 

- [>fyi Refill in Biihtnnji imd PTn^ue-, 

Jire^kj J. and JireniSekj EjitwU?hen chmtlkher Reiche tm fiebkle de* hcutifff!!ii 
uf;temiir1iLAi!h#ii KaiAerHtaaleM vnm J, 4^X) bu 1000, Viaiina. 

Ja^^ovk, A. It^rtojiHjCKii j;»ai:iSiitaE ct^HcRc aajtpyrd. IhOO* 

Kncmniul^ O. I>li& AufiLii^o dflutfHcbeii in (VnU-nvidi Intzum Aiis^ifaiiga dtr 

Kariiling^rzokt. 1BT1I. 

KikDdhuVj V. MaEeji,o£iuji, h^TUorpaitn^ b {rmtiicrnitsu Sufm lUoO. 

Kajv de, 'Dfcd Sproowald and its^l'^end lidiabi^ntM^ in C^iituiy" Monthly Magu^ino, 
llid>7j Pnbruaryv 

Keqiyp Ur Fr Tli'C^ Vikln^ in Wmelcrti ChTi^tdiidutiij a,i». 7^ to LaiJiiuii. 

lein- 

KetneyAAki^ ^r. ll -'Howlnniidi nileHJtkojgcych xiiejcdys nii^dKy Itoiii-m n Lnb^p 

[ ^raiikf U£«ik 4 . 189tl. Raprint of JWprafry Akndomi! Um. CmoovTi II Mt.- 

phiL itcci. u, x¥. 1901, H’ith 7 maps. (ExpanHioti of th« Slava wtmi of 

the H|bf! and iuialt*,) 

Kou-^alrrr d* 7Mr irfMoliidite nnd Kritik i|t!i hfitiddiohcn CiQnn^iodMlwfiit^ea In 
Rusdand. 2 voU, Riga. IHTOi 
KlyntliciJikti, V. Kyf»CT> py€j:iioll noTopin, i, Mo^nw. iipne, 

Kiidthi!, H. Lhe SteJImig^ dnr CiUbniiktorii'itmeik In dur idMerlau^lz, iti N^euea 
[jiuHitziHcho^ ^roguiii. ijii. L88A. 

Korab^ h\ O iiiEOTopuici^ iSi^TOAHx^ nanxoTHoBflnuMX'b ^poB^iiMH 

cjaRn liaM it n it tq.e t u tltm ypaichajrra l^caa k t mu itont- St P« ten^ 

hnrg, tUOiP. JlepHut of ZapLM,ki of tJi-r Imp. Rqaa. tieogr. ScHdvty^ Kthiiugr^ 
( ll an. PjcciL fcorp, 06m. ao Or^'ki. ^TMorp,) xxjtn'r 
-— OiiUTU o6tti;cacutA i^aiiMCTBDDauiiMXt c-JOBt at pvocEoat n^urh. 
Roprint of 1:cv)'eAtiya. Him. AiEaA^ HajKt. St Petersburg, 1007. 

F, Kdaj !M> sinveti{;;3 pHiSli v pvaja icilaiiijo dnmovlnd ?' In Izvcvtja nf the Mns* 
Socj&ty for tl^rtkiolji- (MiLE^jakega Omji'h'A ^ Knuijako,) Torn, vi. Lynhlvaiia 
(UiWh). IBlkL 

Kotlyaretukii^ A. a»pHaB‘itic ;koto 6uTa IkurilltEkixt 

in Sbnrnik nf tbn RLi.-^Un Language Swtinn of the Imp. Atad, Ptock, 

R^tUEa Hun. Axa^. tUjK-BrJ i. Bt EVtrniburg, 

Kovafevid^ L and Jovauovld^ L Horopnja epneanro Hapojm- Ikslj^tadn. 

um. 

Koiralflvjikyp Modern rimtotii^ ainl uinletit la vta of Ru^btr London. 1301- 
KlmujHs^ K\ S. Sitta und Etraueh dcr ■StjcUlttveii- Vienna. 138flu 
Krone*»p F, Znr tiewhirhte dyr rdteKterii Iri^hflooiidcre dnut-wh^n Ansi«llnn|f den 
Kteionnflrknujlieik flWrlftPidfWf In MiltbeUujjgundiifl Vereiii^f. Steiomiark. 
VoL xavti. Onu. 

-- Die deubtofio Bn^ieileluii)^ der uatlieheii Alprnlyitder^ in Forschcingeii aur 

denbtfheti IjlhiIwi- u. V'olk^pkunde. v, Sluttgnjt. lh^> 
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KmafTiar F, HaJL^lbudi d»r CieKbklite bet^iidcrer RTitk^cht auf 

die Viillcerkuiidc und (-rtiItur^i;^1i!chtG. i, n. I87fif- 

— VcH^utif^ Hull VcrwHltun^ der Mark nnd de^ Ifeooiy^nm^ 8t«ier von 
ihren Anlln^^ liUxur ll^rrscliKR derHabifbiu^Hr, Ghgl l^T. {FHn«chuii|^ii 
Kur VerfvsBUD^ nnd Verw&Jtuiigir^i^e^liH dvr Steienuark. r.) 

Krutich, B. Uie LlirfnifcaE! des so^iuumten Fredegai:. NAItIXtp vup 1 SR3. {f bi 

SaiHu.) 

Kulakovgkii, J. rA+» TflppptTopifl Cj^aBHiix no lopmiiy? (ui 

Z^Luruid MlluttcTcpcTfia Tipoca, (Miniatr)’ of Natiooul InRtratrtioii), 

liKW, rii). 

Ktiiitk, A. Die Berufutk^ dei* fiCbw^lftcheu itodnen dtiroL die Fir mnn imd ^lAV4?ii. 
ToU. Bt Petitrabur^, 

L&miiiihkiir V, J, 0 bTi Mmol^ Aaiii^ Ai^pJi fit u Hciniiinn. St IVt&rs™ 

bor^p, 1850. 

Lamprw^ S. ‘Itmipfa 'EX^dftnr. VoL XIE. AtliOOs- VfiSlSr 
I^ilaUf tt. Der %uerii1i(if in in Correfiponden^lilatt defl (lewmint- 

VDjreitte^ der doutjacbeu Gii£4^hlcbl&' a. Altcrtumai-ereLiio. ac. ^tiittgnrk 180^. 
J*n. (FYpaiudan of tiie Slav? in TbaTiiigla.) 

Ltflowe.l:, iL lixieju I'nLfki. Warsaw. fth cditiDii. IM2. Frotioh Uratud. 

do J'o^ofpio^ Parti*, 1844. Gummu tnuLsJ. Gpschlchlo PoUnB. 

]4«ipfde. 184^, 

- ikiojo IJlwj' i RiiaL... PoriA. lU^iO. 2inJ oditinii, (Pnxiuui) lf{44, 

Fronoh tmiwL hy Hykoca^i^aki, Hbftoirii; do Lltliiiaine ct de lit Ruihonio jiuHju'n 
lenr anioti deEiiitiVD uvoc !■ Pule^i^cv Pari#, 1801. 

- Pnlftka, llziejo i r&oci;y je] rQcapiiLrAy^Bno. 2lt vub, Poaoiu ISi-l-fta, 

h\ l>ie capitatia plobeta utid die? onpitiitiii bumaiua no mnuacli^bjrVuitiiitKbeu 
8teoorrcolil. Borlin, IIhM>h 

LfiSi'iakp l\ AlpoiidoiitKlio luid AlpenMawou lit ilirou itprocbLiolien Bwobiingion^ in 
fiermniil^oh'EoniHiilBchf MoiuitiKilirifl. «. J loLdoJbor^, 1810, 

L«Vf?o, W, Pettauer Otudtuu^ In MiUoUung^o dor AiithropoL Gob. Vioiiiia. 

Vot txvnit^ xxxr^ lUIWi* (f>n the ^iipoup.) 

Ltpliori, d, SozudiZRfchJrhte Ddhmenj^ In vorh qA iitlBchor ^il. i vpLi. Prague. 
im* and im 

Lo^rtb^ il. Dir llerTFultaft der Luigobitdoit io Bohmon^ nDilhren iind RagiliiDd. 
Reprint of MIOGF. IL 

Luohitxkii, J, CaOpu w cH^piiiiHoe Bi. MfLiopocciii, in *'yytsV 

nikj Syovemii/" 1880^ fajus. I aitd 2, TnuwL French^ Loutoliiaky^ Etudes lur 
la propriety rommunnlo diuj» la PoDto Rui^io, 111 llf'i'Ui? intomAtioriale do 
Rociologie. jjJh rnOiS, p, 415^5 ff. Tran#]!, riomiiaii, LiitHhizky, ^ur Geschichte 
der i I ruiidoig^ntTimitfo trmen in KleinriiUffiLindp iu Jalirhiich ^r Crti^txgobLii^j 
VernaltuEig u. VoBcdwIrLivLiift in DentairlilAod. xx. 18£H1, p, |ir501 
Liw^hin vim Ehengmuth^ A+ OatorrckliliKibe Heielisgo^eh. i. Ibimltenf, I&Bd. 

- Grui]dirb(B der ^terreichl9chen Heichegeitebiicbte- Bamberg. 188U. 

^Inrkovi^^ NL Dio i^rbuvhe llnu#kominuiiiun fS^iirdga).., Leip«io. 1808. 
Marqnartp .1. l>it nkbtaLiwisclien (ii!tbii]ganei:lion) Atindrilcki? in dor bulgarieclien 
FOmtonliFte. Loyden. l&lo, HopriTit of ^' T^'uung-l^o.” VoL ai- 
Meyer* Comrt. ^tba^ mid dte ^livoiifiage in (irieolionlandi (RssiyB uml 
Studien, r.) Stmahtirg. 1085. p. 117 *r/ 

Milkowiea* \%\ Bcitragn xur Bjochbs^ nnd VerfoABLiugsgeBohichte Kruim. Die 
Hupanoi'VerfoBdung^ in iMitteilLingen dea MiiHinl-V^emiiifl f, Kmin. jji. 
Uibach. 1080 f. 

Miller^ \V, llio Ualkmta: Roumaiiia* Bul^ruj ^en'ia^ Monlcnegro. IjOjidnn. 

181W. (Story of sJae Nationfi,) 

Mordll, W, JL iliftoTy of Rn^Riik New Vork. 1002, 


nt. XJY. 
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Xuclinr^ A, A. HunEOgtlidtti# Steienru^ n 1244^ 

^■l^ka, E. Die Gf«iizeti dtsA Mrbl»cbei:i Spruchi^bieti m ftltcr Zfiit, in Archie fur 

ftlaviMbp XXVJ+ 

^[(ilUuUuflf^ K. Beowulf, lierliii. 188&. 

J. Geliort Nordwe^tdeutflclilanfi dtiri Slawcn? (in if^hre^bericlit ^er 
Mi liner Mor^iibierti..., xiu UNlti-lOH 

MudcTi^ l\ A. Det N^unik? fnikfl ]]i>3tnrlju 'Z vultt. Gtrtnxti Itntal. tty 

C'knwii, ik ¥. p l)a!* iieroiscbc ZeiuLEer der liordtM^b-grnuiiEklHclieii Viilker. 
Lubeek. 

Mnrkup ^[. iler aJierttn pEud^biwucLcji LitterB.tuTeiii [jeipf^k. UKtft. 

MutBftfbievj K CtticKOto aeaLiesja;ltaiD n’l JiKManji^ Srtfii. i3io, Itupriiii 
ijf E^bumik 3a miiox^ yMoraop. xxr, 

ih Dh^ Reich d«f lii'litweufiirHteEi Sarntt. Ueprint of xkiu. Jalireshericht 
d, deubH^heii Reahfrlinle lu ^lAbTiMirh-ChitniEt. ViWNL 
Nenui* F. Sbhio x jebo n^+ in Zprnva of Lho Jft^lBehuk iti ''^el^ (Mnni\~ia). \S&Hk 
Nicderlep L, Anlovd* in Vi^itnili Krai t^enke Spolet^noeti Xauk. Pm^Eie. lUfJft. 

- f eclinvc a Av'nfii in CttHopi^:, l^e*ky HwtorkkVj tom. xr. Prague. iMh 

- ^lichal Xyrsky a dl^jin? baJk4u!§ikye]i Slovuid v vi. atoL^ in E^lioriiik prart IiifL 

Prague. lIHMi 

— K edm^uFike kolonbExci ^lulc Asip m J^jTie v viii-Xn j^oleti'i iit Hbortiik tio 
c^npanoTtkAiiiiiio, tom. ii. Petersinii^. tOClT. 

Novokovic^ ^ CeJOfc Belgrade. 1B9L 1 n ^ ‘ if taw el the Seirian Acftd. sextr. 
(Oil the Sen^ii Ziulmga.) 

Xiivotiiy, V\ tcflkt! di^jiny. Vul. 1. f. Pingue. 10132. 

Olrik, A- Nerdtrk AwidKliv i Vikingelid iig tidlig lliddekldej',—tiermaii tiurtRl 
by RaniEichp VV« Nordi^hea (ieintealebeti^^^^ Ileidelber^. IW®. 

Pbjkj Mr CrUce o nekdaujih atuveufikOi imriedbiimii v Gorenji Auatriji (iti Ltveetja 
^Jozeji^kitni Driii^vn jn KrB 4 ijpkn. vji,) (LynbiyaTin) LfAlbncb. 18^i7. 

E^ftlacky, F. Cietchichlfi von fkibmeiir ih PFague. IWJO. 3r4 edn. 1^^. 
I’knehREikop A- Kpn^TUE i[triu34t co^Scu^unoctb B]ii?uiiiTiiEf In raryeaiiyx uf 

the HiUiFftiiiL Arthaeclof^. Institute hi ConaLaJititiuple. (PjCCB. Apiofu. 
II in^TiiT.) Tonu la, 

Paparngnp nloA^ K. iHar Fctablh^ment de ftuciqnes tribua slam dans !c Peloponnrse. 
.Alhcttn. 18431. 

- !X itXouiXu] Titit ^E^XijhiKoif Itl hlit ^firropiJtai rpcry^jjaTr^ai- 

i. AthenH. 18^ 

l^viiiftkii, .4. Unjii^teaip CjaBJiiie, ikTopuaet'^oe K:!cjfaoBaHk-. Petenn 
burg. 1871. 

EVi^kpr» J- Die ikltrre Htnnal- nnd ^Virb-etiafliivBrriL'ftiiung der Alpent<laWHn, Ueprliit 
Htf \'iert- f- ^rL.-tl. ^VirtM!hafL«ge>eb4 vn. lt)W. 

-- Tl<e AMiatie Ikirkgreuin)^ ill rambridge Meiliova] Hinton'. \'oL e. xju 

- Die Knechtj^ehiift in Rdhmem Pragne. liHK). 

Peknf, 4. O hpraviiioi rnzdMeni i'evke do poluviee 13. atoleti^ In Shortiik 
pmei blstorickyciiPrague, iSiOfT^ (tin Zapan.) 

EVraolf, .r, rcpunun^Eutli CiuTiBegii^ti C.iaBitiii*, St Potirj+bLirif. ISJH 
Pi£, J. StaruxiUioifU zcme l^rogue. IblttJ ff. 

Pickontbiki, P. LiUiiuo^ wit'inipfsa w PoliFL'e w dubie pi^'^nw^kiej. Cracow. 183ii- 
PodreccOj C'. Slavin ItaliaiiA. CivtdaL& 1884, 

Pikg\Hlii^ M. ^T,|iepui4! pyec^Dut iietapjE.^^^ i, ^tascow. 1R71^ 

Popow>ki, J. KjiUnmpfuiu^ArbeitCD 111 dein Polcfliq, \'^nrff»g_ ^ Vienna. 18H4v 
Potkodfikit K_ Lachoinie I S^erhloL tmeow, 181)8^ in Rn«prair}' AkoiL C’ni. 
Crarow, (FbiC *^T- U-.) 4'oL xlt. 
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I'oqqwillc, K. Hi. I!. I* Vtiynjj* ilaiui la V(jL jj, rarin. iflao, p, SfiBff. 

l2nd tidit:L-un. [i. {Mnmiers niid of the Huijiiijiiiijin 

Ni>lTuui-itll0|)'lLOhrlK .) 

Puut^hjirt, l\ uiid Hiililignikg m Kitnitea, Leipkv lliSMl, 

Rovieired hy A. v,, in iiutiiiijr, geL AiLto'gen. I90r>. p. J)[±9E 

S«5 JiIi=o PuiitjicliArt, iby. U^fiy p. 82 ff. 

Itoi^kij y. Bidii I{r\Bt 2 ^kjq S Bteiri Srbijii, iia JugaAbviHEiako AIumL 

VqL iJL Agmm. 1884), 

- Hn-at^kB prijM xii ^i^lcn glcd* Iib q|M>g 1 lui rtwl, in ** Rjid," VoL f.ll, 

leai. 

- \utBntjf Hrrubtke prijc xti in « vd. ics, xi-ix. SB88, 

tlKW. 

- Narrt jugO!tlc»vjpiwjEieh povjeotij tla is. Mtoljetja, Lil Arkiv m fHiv>o?ti 3 ieu 

4fiigc)«<laveiiiiktir (Knuik Slflvoiiy UIfL} \^oL iv. ia^7» 
l^lgton^ W, H, S_ kliirly Ryj^kn Ui!du^% l^ndutu 1B74, 

KnmlMiuflj A. R llktolre do lo. Paris. 187d, Nowoditidn. 1804;). Enfri. 

trmiiHL nf Ipft edti. by Lnng^ |* R. Hii^toiy of Ru^la. S vok, 1879. 

lieliinoiiy A. 3!iomie Asiwimj Fokki 1 s^iednkh kmytw fltnn'mruikltli opi^ajiP pod 
wx^lgdom dKvcxiifv^efigniritKEi^^. 2 roLk Lemborg. 18SS-101V1, 

RdppLlj \L OotciiichLo PulcfL^. r* Rnmbtirg. 1840. 

Itwiler* R- Kimijiaiiprlbd Stiidiqn, Lelpmiu. 187L 

-- Pber den Zeitpunkt der ebn-kehoii an dcr iititcnus DoimUp 

in 5KA1V, ucxirr. L873. 

R 06 s^ rkriinmib W. 'fhe Hkrly history nf Inud-bdldini^ amihii^ th« Ciemmu^. Lui idoti* 

ltdmsiya. Pocci)!. nd.iiioe renrp^^ii^ecEOi.^ ntruemiie iiuiucro ore^itfcmia, 
conducted by Semeinje, \\ P. and Loznaiukii, V. J, Vol. ix, Bi PeterAbiif^. 
UNiS. (Ciocpgr.-ethno^phii'ol desciiptJou of ENpIosio.) 

Ztutor, Si RdnoSka i^1ovip[n1>a+ tjtllKaeli. 1888. 

SamnkvBi^Vp^ D, J, TInK^tDii]£U :tpe8i{jim pyi:;eE^f8 npauii. ^Iohcow. Ifloa. 
SeLidiuoiint T* lluswLmd^ Poleii uiad Ltni liind. ^'oL i. Reriiu. 188(h 
^hEiltdr, O, Siddolungeii Ini iioridPMtlklien 'JliriHzigvn. JkirLiu. ItHKJ, ^\'itli 
iiia|i«- (On the SLavo in TUuringui.) 

SeLiLurerj ti. Die Verfussor dor bog^najiiiteii Frodegarchrotiik. Freiburg (Svitzor- 
kiid). IIMX), In C'oQoct»nea FrlhiirptisiiL tx. (ihi tlie Slav Kingdom of Ikmio,) 
Seliijiiliadi, A- F. fVr ifteiriMhe Rviinohnpnkt filwr die !Iei%o^hu]digniig in 
Kartltotlj io MKKiF. XXI. Moiinm lOtlO. |k, ^il8f. 

Sebottip^ li. Die Skeen in 'fhQringen^ In Pro^nunm of iht ilymnasium. Bautzt^i 
l8tH. 

J?»ergyeevielit V, pTcEEtin n tmejti, no ^tpenitofl n^rropiic pyccfcarn iipaFJi- 
Srd edition- St pdtnrshutg. 

- PyccKia lopjtjutiecBla aiWBitoerrit. ^ud ediUon. St Peterebnrg. 

mis. 

- Bpeifa BD:iiiniiironeiii^ xjKM:thJiHrEon uoneiiejuiion o^imnnu. St Petork- 

Iturg. 1908. nfciripii of tlieAtlr.''}- 

Selon-^V otKOiij ll. W. Racio] preblema m Huiigaiy^ n History' ipf ih'e Slnvakx, 
Loiidoik IIKIO. 

Shi«^hmannr^ 1. CjaMHeBti eejitma Kpttrh u m j^pyriite ocTjH}nnK 

18117. ttoprint of Bfilgarwki Pixvled, iv. (ihi the ^Uv Mjtllemonli! in the 
(irtek Ixhiniija.j 

-- KpitTii'ieiiTi apttjo^'h na BiiEiptHrEi am iipon^xoxa na nFa^'Kimpn rk, in 

Shiffiikan Bnpo^itw yj|OT0O|Peii »ir. xri, xvii, Softa. ISMW. 

SiciiiowF^kij E, Pogipd na dKaej** S^niriap BoehodiiiopdlTni^pyrli tni^jce lnih|^ {Elb^) 
m gmnit^i davrp^ Pol&ki.,., Ci'nieeiio (iine^yiV. 1881. 
cn. Mi\\ 
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ExfU^mtioa of the Slavs 


Mr Diu Hirtfui and HirtprmunMtdpii SJid- und ui 

i^lubus^ vol. ujciv. No. 4f. 1&08. 

Sniimnv^ J. N* OiepKT. KjJtTjrpiKifl uciopiu loKJiuii^ Cin^uiiR in &pi!$kj of 
the Kjiaaij l^lliv, (>'H^HUa K^lJlU. FIItiBtpeHT&i’a.) im>. 

SolKdci>ikii, A. L r;^t aitja JliiTBa? m Ilxii. AKfl;^, Ka^mt. 

St l^otor^litirg. 6th ser. v, UHK p. lOAI ff. 

^wlov'wj S. M. HcTopia Foccisi c^Jll^eBll^^aulllXl. BpcMcai. i, I860. 

Swono^iciiji I. CaafliiiitJ a-b bi t?,v3;(!«ti}'a ol' tbe M^aireaw Univemty* 

(Itapinas. Vuiib.) 1687. Nd. (C)d the SIat 0 in Morea,] 

Stanoje%-^, 6. Ba^LauTirJa ii Cp6iJ. Vd- t. Ikj&aecEO naiyocrpaQ vu. 
seiEtt. \oh II. KMOUiiaaitiija CioBEhna sa l^Kauesas uo^jocrp^j. 
No%‘i S*d. 1900^ ltP06 {ia Kuig« Matite Srpj^ke, No*. ?-ll^ 

Snkrui kiuwid^!. Kxiti^b«r BLielce in d ie G€*chichte der Karpaten-Volker. I^mberp. 
1671. 

Sznjskj^ J. Dzicje FnUkL Lwuw (L^atberi^). 1662. 2nil editluu. 1690. 

^ ^ ^ LliAtoiyi pokikidj treKmo Dponietlzliin^j xii. Wur^aiw. 'i&BO. 
Tagauyi^ K. Citwhiirhte dpr Kc^Idi^Jiii^htiichafl ui Uii|f&rEi. Bcpriiit of rngamche 
Revue. x\\ 189;$. 

Tappeincr^ h', Znr Anth-ra|H3lDgie and KthmjfjraphiB def Ri>KiikiLer> ia Silinui^her. 
d, Anthropolug. Vienna. Iftitli. 

Tctancrj K. I>ic sfawrn in Ulentriflikiid. Wruiwwkk. 

’tTioinwiij V. Tlw relatioiui between Ancient Ru^U and Rirandiiuna^ and the 
of the RoKidaii Slate, (tjeford. 1677- 
W. W. Wjcpi* m-feda Pnilij% i. l&iW5. 

Truhliif, Zur HelEUrdituni^' di?* tlandBchriftuiwtreitfei in Buhmeij. Vienn*, 

1688. Reprint of iXi 

l>poiiMkii, y. [IcpnEjA cjbBaUfEiii MniiapKin i^a ctBopaaftnaAlu £t J^tenbar^. 
1872, 

L'tictenovlcj M. Die Ilau^kominuniuneii dyr SiidNiaveii. Vienna. 1658. 

VttCek:, V. F. Socmlni dSjiiiy Kwktf dohy-rtariU. Prattle- iDiWSf. 

YapiVe^'j Ar CianflEe Bli rpeulll, tn V\%v. St Pelembiirf. lflS6. (The 6Uva in 
Groere.) 

ViorRtig^^ A. Die HlaviBCrlien Ait§iedJiin6VJi in Bayeni^ in Beitz%e lur AnthropoLogie 
u, rrgtjfchicbte Bayeni^. svi. 166S. 

Yncel^ d. Trav^k iteni6 Ce#kd. Peagiie^ 1866. 

WikchuH^Hkiji K. alotviedioeiy^iift ^'hodnia. VnL U \Vart»w* 1802. 
^V'elnhnldi^ C. ARniirdiiiclkipiE l^beii. Berlin. lOvdl. 

triahiata^ ^1- Die agrar^rwlitll^linii V'eehkltninK den mittelalterlicheu Serbien!^. 

Jena- 1903. {On tlin Servian Zadmpa-) 

VusiiiMkii^ A. Nh O^opKii 11 iiacjiijti>86JiLH ^o n i^noMOiia^ccKnn 

Hirmpia Vuryer (Porpat)* I90i* 

_ niU,«tiie sene an ro ctpDM Bb Ht'iucEOii rocyAapt-iTiit. Reprint of 

ymifleiJCJiTC^Tt’KiiL Kiev, isifi. 

Zuhyeliii, J. Kr UcTtipia pycoKoJt XII311H Cl jpeB&. speiicai. 2 voli- Museaw. 

1870-0. 2ial isdition. 1866. 

ZacliariAC vqti iingiintkal+ C. R. Zur KcnntnLp doft romi^bEdi Stecterwoeeiii^ m der 

KatH-nEdt, in Memnirw Acad. Imp. Bth «r. vj. I't 9. St Petersburg. 
llHta. (Cln llse heartli'tai.) 

ZbUimkii, 1. KpailsiB D^iop^b Hoatcwi.... Palt^r^nrg. 1892. 

CHcrrfii u«6pMjciy; MTpon6JorHjc(5iUBaiict£itiHnpow Bclg^nde. 

l&nijr (Mepiiiit nf the ** Slaricyur.” Vola. it and wi.) 
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CHAPTER XV (a). 

GALLIC IIELIGION. 


ALTHORJTIES (MODERN’). 

Ccltw. law, (Tiifcifj, rnnn lii* pour smif i 

<«taac 1 Aiiti4|uzt^ cioHfEqafr, 11)04.) IWim, 

^‘'p' <»»ilow in i Jiiicyelopedic dee S^ieiicra RftllflieoBM, vd. t. 

il , Antlquitoto 8d«(M Septentriuiode* el CdtieM.. Hmjiq ver. 1720. 
Dam J,] ReLtglnn des CiiaEiInie. 2 vnla. l'an«. 1727. 

R«]n«hj 5. fipiiw lie 1 m GauIo riinuine. (Deecriptiaii dn Mu»^ il« SAiM* 

ii^nnain.) Fnm. [1B04.] 

- • CnltH, MytJura et Kdij^oiiju PkriB. 3 vain, ISOMt, 

Hand, Ca. Reli^one dv 1a GauJe avant la riirutiapifqpe. I’nns. IMlC. 

Rdifoon a« iJlBAnud by Oeltie HesUtoiidnfii, 
{Hibbert Lccturc^^ IBIb^,} Oxfqrd. IStifl, 

(ie Mloffuct, D. F. L Ethnofilnfa ([aulolse. 4 vaD. Paw. 1808 , Vol. iit. 

1^ ifetuc i^uJoid. 


CHAPTER XV (b). 

CELTIC HEv\THEND01I IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

AUTHOHmES (MODERN). 

Aiiwyl, R Cdti^lipou iu pre-ChristiMn timet. (Religiniifi andentMiid modem.) 
Liqnaqn. IwG. ^ 

- Ultie I^tica. T miwartioiL* of the Gael ic8oc1elyof[iiverue«. I S»OB. 

tioddcsHfjH. Oltlif Hcii^v. July^ ISOo! 

(iwtmcWl, A, Camiiii* Gadelica : JiymiiH AmHiiiiAntaLtnnM. With nnUe. 2 ™lt 
Edinbtti^h. lUOO. (Gaelic uiil RigUali.) 

FimtM, J. G. 'rhe Goldeij H<iugh. 2nd «Jrj. ,3 vola. Landon. 11)00, 

Hairtui^, a. Encyelopaetlta t>{ Rel%i(iii and Bllucii. -Sw G«i. BihL t Articles un 
LeJtic trillion. 

History of Ancient Ireland, 2 vain, London. itKXl 
fttV" « ‘ Ancient C'elto, KdiiibarsL 1011. 

HeliffitH, MS illnrtratal by Celtic Healliendom. 
(Hibbert Lsetureft, IBOfi.) Osford. IffflR 

- Celtic Folk-Lore. tVeUb and Manx. Oxford. lan. 


GO 


c. MOP. TOL, n. mi, i:v(a)j jiv(b). 
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CHAPTER XV (0). 

GERifANlC HEATHENDOM. 

I SiPBCIAL BIBUWRAPHIFA 

Hermuiiiaon, Hnlldcr. LnUudioi I. Bibliojtwph? pf leelandic SagM. IflOe. 
ill. Bibl. of the Sage* of the King* of Nonray. 1010. HW, N.Y. 

Jmhresh^richt dW ilie Erwhwiiiiiigpn nuf lUiiu (»ebiel4! dftf gfnin. PbUol^ft 
Achiift filr il«utH<;hfr E*hi]ulof^e, BerUnV L^ipcic. 1B7& & (Contain* a 
^evqtod tQ noHMa of work" on n?]tpon muA mytboldflfy-) 

Potthastj A- Bibliothwa [lifttcu-jicB *Srti 6'^rfi+ BiW, l 

H, EVIDENCE. 

L EiluM MoNl’WKarfS- luKWlFrjlWR. 

Bmoitnch, w, Corp. loMr. Hheimnamm. (Vemii vm AJtflrtkuiBsfjfeundisii \m 
lUmiiilanilo, Bouh.) ELberfcild. ItUiT. 

bugire^ Norge* Indakriflor mod d# wl^vt Rniiar. ChrwliiJiuL laui ff. 

Corpu* Inijcriptjotitiiii Litjuarumi Gen. BiW* fv* 

St«phc!DBj G. Huiilbook or the Old Xorthflni Rnnlc Monunienhi;. London luid 
Ccii^ejihageru 188& (ContaiEi* good pkLc*^ but the LutArpretationfl aro uiiiWLiud.) 

tViinnierf L. F. A. Do diflake Buneinhiil'cmiKrkoT. Coponhageu. 18^15 fit 


DwCl'MffNTJtftV. Lawi. 

(*} ContinmlaJ. 

In MGH^ Especially important r» : 

CoDrtitnlJo ChiJdebertt (LL i)j C!*pitiilatio de partibna Bucottiu (LL t), 
Frteidiiiiin (UL Indicoloa fmpentitiotiutn (U. t). 

{h) En^Uh. 

liebenuaiin. Ge»etie der Angehuchaoii. w &#«, rr, Vols, i, jij L 

(dj 

C^orpua JurU aveo-gotonim aathjuL Ed. Schlyter^ CV J. 13 vqU. Stoekholro* 
18.38-77. 

Giilalihg ocb Gutii Ed. Pipping^ H. Copenhagen. )DU6-7- 

Norgea Ciamlis Love indtil 1387. Ed. KeyatiTf IL uid Mubch^ P. It voU, Chriatkiila. 
1848-^5. 


Biblio^aphy 
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111. ALTHORITIES. 

]. Clahical. 

AtttoUnus SlnrcelliDUi, DmI. Uob^ Ed. GirdUiaaseii, V. 2 vab. Leiwit 
Taeltui. (jcraiEikU, Aiiiuklm, Historift. JSI^ <Shi. Bibi, 


2 . 

(a) CmliimiiiiL 

(a) ^ Mufi6itan^, m MOH^ seripUitieH^ or Id MPL^ special ]}'i 

AUiiim. Vitu VrUlebrordi. MGH smi, 

Altfiid. Vita LindgerL MGH 
EaiiodiuK. VitaAiiUioii MGH vr. 

Vita S. ColumbuiL MPL 82. 
lUmbert Vita Aiiekarii. MGH ij. MPL 10«. 

^Valaind ^Strabn. ViU S, GaUi. MGH rr. 

WiUilMld. Vita IkuiiguiL MGH n. 

(^) ^ Gmntinit trikes or specially: 

Adam fdji Birtiincn. Hammaburgou^iB Kccis. ad 3fl7Jt MGH -i’M 

(Tt. G^WV. i^r.) 

Aj^tliuks, Hivt. MPCrGR, fbntuii tnuuiL (*c4whi(!htAcbrdb6f'dur doutscbon 
lorzeit, S’oL jri. See Om, Bibi. ee. (GddV,) 

)“ ^ (ScsadinjiTian* La 

Dudo. l>e inoribuit ol «tis Normsiiiiortim j. Ml^L 14] 

Oncj^rj- pf Tout*. Htrt. Fmnearujn. MGH, wripL Metoi-. t, h MPL 
(Tr. GddV.n^^ r,) 

Jordmiea. X>e ArtibiuiHjuo Gotarum. Ge«, ffibl. v* 

^ulua HiacQiiiu. HUt lanipibardoroiiL A&m Gm. &iht. iv* (Tr. aidV. iv ) 
Procopius. \h^ Iwllrj Gothico. CSHB, iw Gm. Bibi. f, l%n ii 1B33 
3 Tola» 

Utietiiur YOU Morsebarg. lll^olli(^olu SI PL im. (Tr. GddV. ■.) 
IVlfclukiiid. gestae Saxonieao. MPL {Tr. GddV. yi*) 

(A) En^iigA, 

B«dp. Hist. ^ntifl An^^lpnim. Ed. Plununer, C. (Tr. S^kr. A M ^ 

•Mee (few. MJ. r \ uut n. .«./ 


(c) J^ndintivimn. 

Eider !i«mujiikr Edik, Ed. Uu;^, 3. CTiriatiania, 1B<37 EiieL 

^isktin«e: Ui tVrp. Pool. Bor. Bd. VigfuMOL. G. .iid York Powoll, K. 
2 V 0 II. ilxron). 1883. (Some fEaximD^mput mid imme duhSoos MBditoEn.J And 

t ^ P'rt I. (Vlfci^ Club.) 

I^dojj. 1 The inuot tnut-orthy tnnudation la in Gemiiii), by tl, fieriiur. 
Lne Ldda. Loipiic. n-d. 

SiiOTTi ^orluMft, &L Jdnaaoti, Finnur. CopcnbiML ifm, 

(Tr, Aiidanoin, R, B, CLicaf^ IBttO.} ^ ^ 

Saffot. tjuTi^y conlain ed io the follow-in^r iwllectjonii: 

< 5 erii 4 f, if., Mojfk, E. 

FoTMldar Sopir XortSrhmda. Ed. HoTn, C. 3 vok Copeiihiigen. 1B2&- 
■UtK 

KT (o), 


flo—2 
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Gvrmunic ffenthenffoni 


FbnmMmiB iwjruf • 12 vo1b. t'flpctihujtwi- 

H^iii5kr1iit;lA. riiiiinr, -l vul*. t;openli#frwi. IRSlS-llWl. 

Rmo anitni]iiiticu!i. ttente Djinni'um. Kii. lloldisr, A. Wnwbiuj. IBw- 
(Tr, Elton, O, with lntTo4. by Vork Pitwcll, E. Lw^Um. 
rSom» of tli« «.b<nfe a» by Morris, W. and F.,, ^ the 

San ybmry. 6 voU- Lomlon. VSai-lflOfl. tJtliisr traiudataosw: 
*^tory of Burnt Nial," 2 vol*. Kdiiibnrub* New edn. with abfidR^ 
lutrociuctioti. Undon. IlHJO. “Stoij-ofliiFlUhPoutW’ Ediiihut|th. 
t»Kt. Doth by G, tv. Duent] 

IV. 5I0I)EWN tVcmKS, 

(o) Geneiul. 

Hujrn, 1*. Stuilior over do uorske Gndo* ojf 1 Sf luwiffnH ttprlndeW- t. 

1881. II. Molftedllfteuo. Coiwiihoire'i. 18)?lk ffr. Srhoflold, tV . H- 

llnmn of the Eddio IhiPiii^ Grimm Ubnuy, Umdoii, ISIW.) {Attempt, 

with ernt leaniiug and ahilily, to show titat M«uidinft'i-iiii* m)-lhol^ in I»r(feiy 
derived fromGbrinUaiinnd cljLsaiiail b?«Biiiti,,a (m>w (ienemlls' iliiwreditod theory.) 
llinulepio do la SfsMiiwiy#, P. I>. GawliiBaenis van den Gwlrfsointt der 

Haarlem. 1800. Eiif^li^ili iHlition, eiiUr)(*dj f - ' '»f Rel'P"" the Teutin», 
with Vtblioftnphy. JluHton. IWK. (Givi* m (TWid view of the nmiii fentnrai of 

Gcrnmiiie reliRinn.) , i i ■ l . i t 

Crmicie, W, RehffinnorAiicieiitftcMidiiuivin, Uindon, 1803. {A hnef filtetrh nf 

Scatldinaviatl fu1ti<>} , . . . 

(io]ther, W. Itaiidbueh dor deulaeheu .MythoUijfiq. Letpeic. 18CW. (Jiifluenced 

Gruiim.^J^b. Houtecho MytliolnKio. 3 vols. Oottiiigou. latW. 4tli 

LMeyer, E. H.J Jjvok Itorliii. 187JS*B, (T'- 4 'ol^ ^ndon, 
I830“li-) (Obwjlflle in jiiaiiJ" polulftj but invalu^bl* for liiif uf nsn?retii!^ 

U cuiitfliiiif-) ^ ^ 

UiimmctBp F. B, liemmnic orijnnw. Now Yorli„ , t 

lUye* H. All Intindutlioii to th« Souire* nebttirMr to th *2 C^ormanir Juva^iunn, 
(rnlumbia UniiTp Jitmlieiiiii IVUt ^wieiicje, vol, x^iUp No. ^ New York- 
Tl piminn Hi 1'. Dentaidjlie ytKolof^ie in fcnielnvonfliiiidlich^r D&r^itcllnnf. LcipBio. 

IftWi * Aia*i NonliKcbe Mj^bulo^fie, l&iYk 

M4Tvnlmrtl^ W. 'Vjad. iifid FeldlitilU^ ^2 vaU Betliii, m75-7. Naw eilti. 
Bi'riiti. 1S04—fi. 

Maurer, K- IKe Bfttteliruug dee Norm^i^heii Stamme- juim Chrijdeiitum. 2 voU, 

Munich. IBIHMI. , , . , , 

Meyer E H fiemuuiieehe MytholoRie. Berlin. IMOV. (Intorprctntion* douhtful, 
hEivw a mii« of valuahlo rthsrencoB, «jiedaJly to OMlesiadical *oq rw*.) 
Mwk tL lleuteehn Mylholojric, in Paul s rTnindrins der (^ermmiiMlic.11 Phtlolope. 
^Vol. Ill, pp. 230-lOn. Slid edn. 1800. (A valuable treatise, with a lectioil 
dtsb'oud to s=t>orteft-i 

Olrik A. Sordiiik aWdrilu- i Vikln^eliden. Cfi|jenbftffen. 15K>7. (Tr. into 
fivrtiuiii by flaiiificliir NurdlMbeA t-ieiPti^lobcii. HcidtltMtiy. 1906.) 
Pobir^nt H, Om NWboeni*a GudwbTkeBB 0|C Cwwivlro 1 Hodciiuld. 

IBTiia {Tr into Germ, by Ric*s, tibor don Gotld*Mlipntft Ueis -Nnnl^tiR. 

GardcloifOll. I8S2,) 

l^iuiiiomffbmid, H. Hanover, 

Ricbtbar«n, ™**- IJtikeri^urbuiijr^ti Sber fntoiich* Rechti^eAchicfa te. 
^ vob*^ IBtW-Su 

Rv6txt^ V. i:iidof^kiiSiij?»riirenfiwi*kMyl^^^ 2 vob, Stockbulm. IGSe-U. 
^ (Vul! i- Tr. Andtffwrip H. B, Ab^^n. IS81I.) (Put* fdrwikrtl tnaiiy 
iiitare^tin^ and iii|fe»i<niif thwri^, but irequenUy (kib In ofitablriiblnfE thenL) 
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liiblio^nphy 


(&) On AirriroRJTjeiDL 

FlnuiiTf J>eii oldnoniki^ ii^ obli^LuiiLHkQ Ottcrmtur^iFtone-, D ^'uls* 
Coptblui^co. 

MQll«nhdiF^ K, I>«tut»ho Alt«rtiim#ki 3 .i]dc. A vols. BorLin. 1970-91. 2iiiV<Hiit. 

VoIm. [ and fi. Bcflin^ ISEW-IJJOS. 

Olrik^ A. Oldhisftorit. ia94- 

Wittenliftchj UentBcfilui-ilri (veMrliicbt^uelleEi. Gei^ BiM. i. 

fr) 3!i>NifuKAefli AMI 3ric<;iAL TniuTiJiini 

BaJder: 

Krs2eT. iL G. TLd Golden Sad odn. m, fip. l£3rp-415<>. (In Onl edn+ 

in progrw pi. nj will he euiitled Balder the BeawtifoJ,) 

KAufmiiui, Fr* T7ntGrftaehmi||reii isur alt^munischen BeligioiLg^^^liklite. 
I. Bolder. i^iroiuFiliur]^, l£H12i 

Calendar: 

HUe* Ah Yule &ud Clirifltniis. Landed. 1 B 90 . 

Wuinhold^ K. OW die deuLtehe Jalirtellutur^ Kid^ IBftS, 

Eiida: 

Fwliy^ W. The Bdda, j. (Popular StdiUesi in Mytholaflyi etr* 12.) 
Lodddii. BKrd. 

Gerinif^ H* Vnll^ndi^ Wortcrhach lu den lieileni der Edda. Haile, 
190J-3, 

Esclmtol-ogy t 

OlriWj A, Old IlBininrdk. Aarbdger for nordbk OlilkTikdiflied. xvit. 
Ba^kke ti^ pp, IST-SSI. Cepenhagenn 1EIG2. 

Polk-iore: 

A/zeliLiii, A, A. S^vuiuka Polkets Sltgn^ll^iler, 0 vola* ^toekholci+ 
IBM-m 

AnisaoUp Jdn. jAlenakitr pj^Kad^r o^ilShotyrL 2 vnla, Leip^ieH 180^-4. 
(Tr* Pofrell, G. and R ^^IceUndfc Legends,” Ldndnn. 

iaO4-0.> 

AsbjonLsnn, P. C and Moe, J. Nonike Pdlkc-Breutyr, CliristiaiiiaM 

Ny iSqmlingr 1971. (Tr* l^asent, G. VV. Pnpulu Talen from the NoRie. 
Bdinburgh. ^>fr edti. ItKWO 

fhrltfteiiBeiip E. T. Oari&ko Sneti. 4 iopenhagnii. 1B91-0. 

Craigie, W. A* ikiiidiniviaii piilk-lDre.. I’lilftltiy uid Loniioii. iftlHk 
Hylteii-(^avalli iiii, G. Wflrend och Wirdarne. 2 enlar ^CK^khalm. 
iaOA4l. 

.UdVaienp J. P'q'nfi^ke Polkci^i og Keenlyr. C^tpenbii^d. IBft7-Hi01* 

“tv uttk^p L, Der deutnelie VnlksigliiulH} tlnr GegeiiitaTt. Hamhnrg^ 19fi0. 
8rd edn, by Moyer^ E. H. Berlin. 1000. 

Indicului MupenititiDiium ^ * 

Saupe^ H, A. £>er Indie, ^upervt l^ipititr. 1891. (Useful rdfi9renc4»-) 
In^^ptJoniL: 

Kiufrnaiihp Fr. i^lj-UittlngtschG Zeugnb«e auB rdmlEehen In^chriften. In 
Beitfiige zur Oewh. der dentschen Spraehe uiid LiL PauL H. and 
Braoneji W* Vola. avt,. avin. H&lle. 

Much, R. and Griouherger, Thi vnn, ^lUehrfB fiir deiit^hefl Allortuni. 
Vt>l. aaiv, Ekrlin. 1H91. 

Kertbtut-KjdiiTr: 

fhadwiekj H. AL Origin of the RtLaliah Xatlaii. Clt, a. Cambridjie. 
1907. 

ciu XV (e). 
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Germa/uc Heathendom 


Kiidi, A. in f&T dputeehn rhikliig^i^ Vol- pp. 200 ff- HJle. 

1S06L (&qn«etB a pbUnl^cal «xpUjiBtion of the ehai^ of so*.) 
Weinhold, K. thier den Wythtw von W'»nc»ikrieg, SPAW. JBDO. 

Odin; 

Chadwick, H. M. The Colt of OUiiu. Loudon. 189®. 

' JdoHou, Fiuniir. Odin og Tor i del 0 Of. 10 Arh. Arkiv for nordhik RLoIofi. 

N. F. XIII, ppb 2liM7. (Lund. tOOl.) 

Olrik, A. Odinsjwgoron i JpJlwid. Banin, vn*, pp. 130-73, Copenhagen. 
1001. (Odin in Doniah rolk-.Intci.] 

Moekj E. DioiJeiueheinipferbaidentjeniiaucii. Abh, der philol.-hirt. Klasse 
der kon, GeseUecbaft der Wisa. Bd, xiru. No. xrw. l^lppie, 1«». 

Templ^^i^^ D. and Jdnasoa, FuinUr. Om Hove ogHoveudfravniiiBer pd Island. 

Aarb^r for noid. Oldkyndifhwit Rwkke n. VoL Jtxiv. trcpenkageo. 
1000. (An English ahridKineut of this valuable articla In the Soga Book 
of the Vikiiif Olab. Vol. vu, pp. £0-37. London. 10110 
ThOnmiel, A. Der Gerniuiische Tempel. Halle. IWO. 

VigfUseou, Bignrllr. Arhdk kins iBlenaka foriJeifiiQcilofi. Iteyk>avik. 
1880-1. 
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CHAPTER XVi(A), 

0) BRn'ISH CHRISTIANIT\" IN ROMAN TIAIES. 

Rifer a/rt re of ¥01. i jnil^ 

L t}JltGINAL AtJTHOlUTIES, 

GHik^ J>e flxridio at GeiifiUL>}diJ BrilBiiniia^ iStGHi JiueL etiL jluz^ 1-65 
juid Dtlier adas, 

NmaltuL Hutorin Brittanum. Ihid. xjiij 111-1^ mml other ediu^i aad lee nolc to 
blhl fer IT. xui B id vdI. e. 

Ua^lkerj J. Bnl&DDicaii-um Eeda^iAfum AntiqE]itiit««^ Dublin. 1061^. Ed. ¥2- 
EingtoUf C. R. Duhliti. 1847 ffi mid nther ediuip {FuB Keouati uf tha 
Le^jidif.] 

[A Gorena of extract* from early dirintiaii writer? will be foand in ^FlIliAms^ 
Clirixtuiiity in Eurly BriLun (m below): e]ia|i. iVj Ejceuntyex.] 

2. ;moder.n' WORttS. 

Urij^bt, Wj, Early Eiijjfliab Crbutrh llintory^ ^nd edn. Oxford. 16^ 

-The Romuii Sea m tbe early Clinrch. Ivondon. 188®* [Inrludea u chapter 

mi Tl] & CeiUc ChurchaH in the British ]»]e«w] 

C.^oUiriXt E, HiQ Be^iiuiu^ of £ii|^iBb Ckiisliaaity. LoiidDn. (S.FX.K.) 

til. r (on RDDi&DO-Uritii^b Lliurrh end Celtic ClirktiafiityO 
CvoDgiud^ L Lait Ghrctiant^ Celtiqne?. Peri*. 1911 (m* Jj ee^ with Bill biblio- 

gmjitiy). 

Madiliui, A. Renuuiif. Onliatil, I876- [Incluilea aiii mtUcI^ an Tlia CIiiuicIkm 
of the British Coiilamimi.] 

Eladdnn and ^lulilio. C'bo;[iciiH^ Girt. Mihi. rii. 

Haveriieldj ¥, E^ly Britieh ChriBliuiily Lu £HR^ xc (1696) 417-^. 

Loofa^ F. Antiqmie Briti^uum 8cotoru£iii[Ue Ei^clepaea* Loiiiiom 1882^ 

OEnoii^ Eii|riaud bafora the Nortnan Conqueet, l»ndan. lifld. Ch. * (on 
t'farintuuiity bi Britain dnrtnj^ the Konian period), 
tlummeri A. *rike CbiiErbefi in Britain bnrora 4 * 11 * KKMt* *1 vohi, {Lihrafy of 
PatrifEtic Theoloiry, od. Pieroyj W* C.) London. 1011-12. 

U'^illiamit, H. CTirijitiimity in Eurlj BrilAln. OxfonL 1912+ 

For mily ~— 

Bund^ J, \V. VrUli^ C'eiile Cbancli In lil^olce. London. Ill97» 

Uoyd^ J. E. A R iftoiy of Walea* London. 1 912. 

(2) CONVERSION OF IRE1.AND. 

Actn SS. Hihemuia} Ox eodica SoliTMuiticenri. Ed. de EmedL Ediitbtirg'h and 
London. 1868, 

AmioB of Lrktar^ ed. fJenne^y^ W. +\1. Dublin, 16S7. 

Buryj^ J* B. Life of St Patrick end hiii pburc to HUtoiy- Lcpiiden. liK15. 

Haildan, A. and 6tubba^ W, f VoncUs, etc. VoL ii^ pt £. Srr tfrii* iv+ 

Ott* XVI (a). 


T 92 British ChristianUi/. Conversion of Ireland ti?tdScotland 


Martyralaffie^ of Dkioe^r «d. Todd^ J, H. Dublin. Cumuui uinl Oengu*^ 

ecL Stnk^^ Lcddoii. LSUii ajid liMlfi, TtillB£btj ed. KeUy^ 31. DqyUu 

PlDinmerj C, Vitae Hibernian, Oxford. iSldi 

Pcwper df Aqnltabie. Chrmi. CdDsiikr. M PL (cols. 274^ < 

E^tnkeK^ (L T» [vdljLnd and tbo CaltJd Churdb^ Sad edn. Loudai:l. 16t3S. 

MThltley. Tripartite Life of St Patricks P^rlji i and u, (ftolk.) 

Uwilierj Archbp. WorltF, Dubiin. l.^-iri-a 4 . E*p. toL vi for Ninian 

(p. 209), mid Vita Kternid (p. £^2). 

W^arreOf E, Tlie Litui^ and Ritual of tlio Celtic Church. Ojdbrd. 18S]. 

(Tlik include portJoiifl of llii> J^toire tli^ atitiphotiiir}^ of LlatL|ftir and 

other early Irieli ^n-ire boolts^) 

dimmer# H. The Celtic Church in Britain and Irsknd, Sjindon. lOOJi;. 

There are a oonaidemhla nnni1r«r of Emit Aniiak^ 3fartyr{i1o^te»j and Vitae 
ikMClorum, now for tlie moat part priiilod; but they ouLy threw ll^^ht ineideiilally 
on tho ntkbjoct of thk chaptnr^ and thcrcfomre not all enumerated bore. 

'fhero are ateu larpie MS, coUectiDns of Irinh and Latin docooi-onU. Of tliOAe the 
eorllert and far the mart important w the Book of Armaifli,. in Trinity ColLqrvi 
Duhl Lit^ of which a complete puldication ia pruam Ewirtshortly by the Gwyon, D, J L 


(3) CONVERSICJN OF Sam.AND. 

CnmmeneuH Albii* (C.ummleti)+ lAh^r do virtutibua Axncti CoIumbUj printed by 
ColgaUt Triaa- Thaum. i92te4. Thin ii nuiEiily incorporated in th« ilOxt work, 
whioh is dowribed In ite colophon a^ ** ulrtutum lihelli Coinmhae." 

.AitamimiiOa. Vita S. Culurnkw. Kd. Reeves^ W., Iriili AnrltaeolDf^cal and Celtic 
Society* Dublin- 1857. 

Baedae llirtoria ReclcsUrtit^ i.*d. Plummer, C, G^n, Bibl^ 

Bicv^tfiriuni .Abenlonenflc. l^iiihurjth. IBlO* Kepr. London, 1834^ 

PWliCA, A. P. Btdhopof nrecliin. KalrndaTwnfScottiihSainta. Edlubargli. 1807- 
Doddaii and Stubb». Councils. VoL ir^ pt 1. 

EfamarHp A- Ihrr llrfef dea brlBselitin Koniji^ Ijuelua an dem Papat EleutberujL 
SPAB^ im. ^ nMew in EHR. Uct. 1D07, 

1*1 nkerton, 4. J jTes of the SenttUb Sainta Re^ [ned anri enlarp^ by 3tetcaLfe^ W* 31. 
Palrtey. le^^. 

Skuiie^ tv. Fp Celtic Scothiiiii. 3 vole. EdLubnrf^b. 187tMt8r 

- Chrouieltt of the Plebi-j CrbroniL-Jes of the Soute, and nth«r mriy ramnarialft of 

ScottLib hlBtery^ Scultl^ Record Soclely, EdLibur|cb. 1807. 




CHAPTER XVI (b) 

I. CONTKltSlOX OF THE ENGLISH, 

(-Sw iTfl vrir (B)j, fur the Greni, Bih/. <^lktpr ktijO 

A, aaiGlNAL SOURCES. 

Aldbelnt. Op«rA. Ed. A.^ In rntrefi Bccled. AikglEac. OiCoptL 184-L 

Alim AtrU LxxxiK. 

A, S. ChroEikle. Sue Gmr /?iW. v. 

■Bedo. 

Dfi roiiitficihiiit et SaucttK EccUifiq^ Ebon^ceiuMJi C^rm^ti b>- Alcuiii) iu 

IfifltoHaiifl of the (.:linrch of Vork mud it^ ArcbhlHlkupA, Ed. Kainn. J* ]B79. 
Holla. 

Elmham^ Tliomna nf, iriFtoriH MotuLiterli S. Ay^nRtinI C&ntimTienjBdjs. Ed. Hnrd^ 
wickj C. ISTjflv Etolla. 

Hfuldfti], A. \\\ iind Stubbflj Ootinclla mud Eccleeioiticid dnenm^itM T^latiiipr to 
Uffiat Rntmiii and Ireliuicl. Voli* r-m («rip€i!Uilly m)* Oxford. ISOU-TB. 
Tlionii^j AVm. Chronio* lin ^E^tla Abbatani S. AnguHttiii Cuntumrictiau^ 

Ed. Tipj-ftdofij Hng«r, /pi Hialciiriac Ati^Licaiime Scriptoma sl l7S3-22f>2, 
Londnu. 1^2. 

Ffif extracts ihliiI trmnalAlloua see Mimant Ar J-, Tiie Miaaldti af 

St Au^uiitmej etc. 

a .%lODE!tV WORKS. 

F. a Die Sendnin^ Au^uatiim ^ur Bekeliruin^ der Achgelaticli!^ii. 
Uspnit. IRtlO, 

llrif(1it, Chnptera of Eai-ly Eairliftli Onirch MiMtnr^^ Oxford. I8f78. ^iid 

edn. Oxfnrd, 

Bfuwiie^ G. P, I*);!* illlifitkill Cliumli in liiw liiUnds btifore Au^tUBtlun. 2nd ed%n 
Loiidmi, 1835. 

- Au^^tinr Olid hi^ CNimpomoiL^. f^iidnup 1885, ^itd eilii. 1897, 

-- Tlie CouvBrRnn of tlie llfrpLarEhy, Lcindim. IWih 

Uabmlj Pminnd. L'Aiiffletnrre avnjit lea NomiBTida. Paria. {^nd edii. llKMl), 

C^lliiiji^ W, The beginning of Englii^h UbH^tjuiity, London. 181l«L 
Crelghtnu, C. Hlhitor^' of hi UriUin. C'aniUridgfi. IMl. VoL t, p. 4, 

Bqq. (for Ihe Velluw Pc-tt), 

HwidAri, A. \l. HcmiUnA, Edi ForlieSj A. l\ Oxfnnl and Landnnn tHTd+ 
iiodgkiiif Thi^ From the onrliad tinioH in the Vnrmnii C^nqor^ {The Pollticid 
Hiatnry' nf EngLiiniL VoL i. Ed. Hnnt, IF. and PoolO|. H. L.) London. 

um. 

HntniHi, T. S. Tile Coiivondon of Wej^r. EHR^ vii. 

Kimtp W. A lifj^ry of the Eii^Iiah Church from its fouiidation to the Xommn 
Ciinqneat. Voh n /n A lliiUkry of the Eii^liih tlinrch. Ed. Step1i«ii!i^ 
W* and llniit, \%\ London. 189iP. 

Hutton, \\m H+ Tlie hiAuence of CliFistinnity upon nntioniiJ chanwter illustrated 
by the livM and legends of tbo EngJinh Saints {Bampton Lecturer Ibr UM^J, 
Tiondoii. 
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Conversio^n the 


Msboi), a. J. Tlie Misaioii of St Aii^uirtme tu tSngUnil utomllii^ to tite dri^^btl 
Dncumenta', beinj^ » handbook fur tho thirtecoth conteiiBiyr Ed- JlasoUj A* J* 
(CVmbiitid dociiiB*nt& wttHi tmtiHlatioiifl iDto English I also diafttiiationHi^ 

hiBtnrioU HJid litiir^calji by varioiw wrilerx) tlamlinJge. 1897. 

Th, NAGlXl. W. pp. 890-»J5> (On muth^nUcily nf Ore^rir'a 
HnBwcr lo Aoguii^ine-) 

Chniui^ Cp Iwldre thp Norman tounuefit. (A History of Ivug^Ltnl id Bcvpn 

rolmne** V«L i. Oiruiii. C+) l-joiidflii. lOlO^ 

PJijjuiiierj A, 'Fho t^iiirehcfl iu Britain befont a.i>. ITOO. Anlju ii. H)i|t-t2- 
{Litnmry of llUtoriaii Theoloii^j. Bd. Pierviy^ W. C.) 

Stublia, €miititiitJonal Hirtory* Se^ (^tn. WiW- vi. 

1>NB, and of Eii^. Church Ed. OUard, 5. U and Criwsw, O* Ucidon. 

1812: For li ve# of buhop^. 


IL CONVEHir^lON OF THE GERMANS. 

{6^-f uiMQ Bib^wffrAphU^ fw VhspM, v, acriiiji tind wu) 

Yr-ry foU BshliograpltJes in Pottho^t; in ^rSlPa edii. of Bdlimor, J. Fr.^ 

Arcliiepi^coporum UogniitJiioiiaiuni os Keliiw_, i (pp. ti for wnrlcAj aunl rondaru 
UtnrAtiiTe^ pp 3 ri-Trir)J in Wurth j, O., *• below^ and in l[ofein- 

Lnnkncq (French traiu.)^ iTip pt. 2^ SO&'T^ 

Che^iUitr^ W, Ri^pertdire dc^ Bourceo biatoriqnea. 

For >rs. PolUkaiit^ and pnjfsces to vorha, alw in articls referred to, 
Ofppcoially occnoiit of Ill Ijoviison, ^^Vijp Aif/oir+ 

A. ORIGINAL KOl'RCES. 

(ii) VV'onaa or Bo?firAoJL 

For liSeTmaii tranjiilatioii of vrorka *rr Kiilh, I*h. H. ^fimintlicho SoliriRjaii 
licfi hL Ronif. Clbem^t, 2yolA Begmaburp;. IS^. (Ineloifea L^iterSp 
Canoir^P fJveOp etc.) 

EhurL Gft«h. lit ^ dm. Bihf. vi. n p^ 653 for wiUoiatfl df 

Bofo/ftc^'a work*- 

1, iSpnnofv; 

/ft Maninie ei DiiTandp aJUpliiMiiiia ooUectiii. cq]:. 

Gilewp dp A. Booifacii opt^nn Lundun. IB^^ 
i^ilPL uxiiK. 

[Ttie donhU atf to|peniiinenc% of aeroioiiH expr«f«4 by Ouditi^ Ccnumeutiiriutfj 
I, odL 1789 (aw JViW. i)^ are novr moatly given op, 

(Spe Halid^ H. Die aiigeblichen Predigteo dq* B. in FIKi. xjirr. Ali5-82d. 
lldftp And fnr reply: 

NdmWrger^ A* Ike oiigeblinbe L'uechtheit dor Predigten doif b^ H. 
NAGDG. are- ICW-U (1^).] 

IHfia: Dicta S. Ikniifenu. Ed, Nu.mberger, A. d. TQS, lxx. pp. 287- 
86 p Tnbii!igei]. 18SB. 

2, /loH^Ofv't Lafm (rnnoomr (idgnillcajit for hu z«f4 bi tJaMsicai eduation, aa arc 
alM¥ the mfcmieea io Latin versee in Ffnritin)L 

Alai., Angela^ CLiufficonint Anctomto e Vaticnnlo tod. edilomio Tnto, vu^ 
pp. 47fi-n5d8. Rome. Id;!^, 

Du Ilien, W* N-, Siehodae Vatiewuae^ etc. Lugd.-BaC IBfSO, 

Borelaii:, K. Dio Graniniatik des Winfried^BonilaciTU. ^iteungsber. d. 
AE rtneh eii A bad, d. WlaacnH^ltaftcii {philo^^-pbileL Cl )^ pp. 457 iqq. 1BT8. 
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3* fWnw." 

/n BiiJ fU lUiMH Bls4i Podtu Lutiiiii Aw\ ChthLiiii. j. 

pp. 

lifvkj C. P. E,[iW Kelif^uia des .\pQ 4 t«ls iler T^eutricLeD. FretbOrj^r 

IXil4^eaall ArcbiVi, m. pp% £2l-T^. (Fur fiddJas.) 

4. Peni(fnttiii (nifjfiiificaEit f^ir B^nifiiCe"A relatiEiii Id tht •dcAri pliiie and biA 

coimexidd witJi 

IiiCDmpletcI^ (ftfl PoenitentUle M Boinfiicij «t antiqun tli^itiE»ci) in 

ami DurAini ('foni. vij, col. 4B)^ CiiJes and Migue. Campl^te]^ 
by BitildHnit 1 ^ 4 ^^ in BlaM;i Dii^jlniid lit qjim m^tj^jidilnr^ diaizotllH 
nutiqnun fyj5Re permipsttm adminiwtmns isafrrajnMktujn ihieiiitfe^iitLitfT^ 
Miilia, ISlT^: il«D iu Hinterinij Die VDnEii^]i<ih.slan I^nkwDfdigk^-iten 

der c?hriFd.-katlinLi#4:hfllk Ki^1elle dUs dt^n atsteti, tnitLlqm nnd lotEtiill 

ZailDUp Tol- V, ^lohiis 41+ [On the eDsLn9T'iDft w^^itb Evfrbdrt't 

P^nlteiitiAl NOrnberf^rj A. deit ba^nUchriftlieben UberiiereniD^ 
der Werk« i\m h. NAGlXi. viu. pp. 

^ Ltiiertf 

Ed. DOmmlflr, E. Epp. S. Ekrnifiitii at Lulli; in Epimtolanini Meroviu^. 

^rOR. 111 . p|x 231-43]. Barliii. l^Yl, (BcmI t>dn.) 

.dilK in Ph. Mon. Moinintliui. Bibliotbeca rcr. tit. (A pood 

iQtbi.; IfiM tL^efuI jun tbe pnrLieir inlitf. nf li^orkrii of Bonifarer) ^€^3 for 
criUciirTTa GoofHp helav. 

Traiuil, (Rernian)^ M, Bricfc des liL Boiii£itiap!i. Gawb. d. 

daut^rhen Vonieit, VoK xcji. [jelpnic. llllS. 

Kylie^ E. latteni of EonUface. {King'd Glaiaien.) London. lliU. 

Dtakampf %W Die Id^iener HandnchriB der Ikknifntiijf? Briefe. NAGDG, 
VoL II, PP 4 (ism.) 




(h) OtIIKH SofRtD^ 

LeviBoit, W. Vitae Boiiifalii archiepl^copl in SfefipL r*A 

GemuJi. ]y05. (Best, edii.j iiieludes nil the IIvpb altli mi admitvble 
Pfclnee.) 

I- Willibald Vita Benitfatii^ EtL first by t..'m]i«iu0T H, Anliquae 
Lectioni». iv. rngo)i«tBdt HK^. Other ediiH. by 
Pertx. MGtL ^Hpt rer. Meroe. rr. riaiiover. I32B. And 

Jciffv, Pli. ^kloei. Mo^fiikiia. pp. 42D->71- Bibliotbeca rer. ijermaiL tii. 
Berlin. IWSb. 


N’flmbeiyerp A. J. Vita S. fk>iuf. 2 ?^ Sit^uii|^)er. der uHnit. iiei^lj. 

IHiUain. Neirtse^ 18UA, and nepamtelyi Bresluu^ 1696. 

^ Vita Bonifiilii nucioire H^lbodD. P^. first, by Rnnjtcihen^ Gqdefi and 
Papebrenhp Dan. A^FkdJ. for JiuiOj 1 . Antwerp. lEiPif. I'artly 
in Porte: a fragTnent in n* d6opp* 

VLtn Bonifatii (Pas^n ^ Bon. Ep, et >[art et eociomiii eiiiH]^ VA. firpt 
in .Ai^BoU. om oAcnr. Partly in Pertx. 

4. Vita auotore ^In^ntitiiiD (Paf^io Hoiiu)^ Eda Erst in ASBqII. In 
Pertx and 


5. Pniiido Sr Bonllatii Epiwopi et soeiomm eiiuf. Ed, firwt by Ndmberiterj A. 

Ajierdota Bcmifallaita, ^itzun^beriebt d. wUmi. OeBelS. Pbllo^ 

nuiDilfl au N^inFoe. Nei^. 1B£>2. 

6. ViliL? Bon. anEtore Olblobn Hbti duo. Ed. Emt by Snriiiii^ laufcnDuH;^ 
Dd prt>bnti« SS, hifftoril?- VnL m* Colojine^ 1572; Dien by Canbdns^ 
iVrtly in Pert£ and Ja^r, 

Boboicrj J. Ft. Kepo^tn AnrldfipiMropoftiiti Maf^tJiienalain. Bd. j+ 
Edited by WlH^ L'omeUu^. intiabnink. 1B7I* 
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ForOfirniaji traiislAtiapa ^ 

Vita Wm^lHaiii, hf U. E. Hcrlin* llltW. Aufl 

Amdt^ "IV. [ii Gt^Ulchte d. iji. VofKtit. 

Lives t, ilj 4 niiil ft are tTnn^s-Utod in KGlb a# a^ew?, 

Wwilbiiig, G, THu x^^kliMu^rlicheii LebemwlireibEingvii d^a Bouifat^uft 
thrcm lahalba nach initemuclit, vf^rgUchen utid orli^ultert, Jctib- ISU^ 
(DiflMrbitiou.) 

[Foi- artiEil^ Gti LifJtM *w WiU'a cdn- iif Biihnier'i^ of a^a-wij Piiltba^tp 

Dahlmanii-^V^aiLi aud Kurtb. i^/C ^jfirtl. fflM T,] 

For tlie ^neiml liUtoriral itourte^ *i€* Biblio^^phiOA ta eliap^. rvj xvin and xjeiZj 
especially lEnport^iit an? MGH, Script rer, Itleraviii]|.j Epltrtotafl Merovlitp.^ 
jind CoDciL acvi Moreviiig. (1^. =*L'Ct iiij. 

F<irr (.^iimffanu*^ SCO BlbL in Ilfluck, IviTCheii^resrli. i, Stf firm. 

lopBJL Vita# S. Coluiiilmiii aVdutiff iiii»elpii]iirtimi|ai* aiwi tibri due. Ed+ 
Kruscb, SlGllj Script, rcr. Morov. iv* IWKJ. oJiu lonas* 
Vitae i^anctonnu foltitubaiiij VedantiSf Jubainiti*. Kd. Krosch* b. in 
S«npL rer. Gerroaii- Listp*ic. 11^5- 

Giindlach> W. Ueber die <r«lumbaii-Wrief«‘+ N'iUllJCi- Vol, ^v+ ISlKt 

yp, 4!iy-S2a 

- f'-aluinlHuii EpiritoLue C'arinitka ^^l^ MGTl| EplslolftS XEf. Brrlitl. 

O. TWr Crrlunibaa veil Luxcuil Kloaturruifel. Dr-t^mu IBftil. 

For tlio ef Ben i fort* !H?e Hriiick imd RE^. AIho RihlM^r^phy of 

Chap. tv. Mirny Vitae and JWieuw fe MGIL Script. Mcnirin^^ Ed. 
Kruwh^ B, mild Lo^Htikiii, tf. VoU v* HiiJiever mud UilBic. lOia 


Hk 5!GDERN WGRKS. 

Hreysw, Tl^eodor. Jmlirbricher de* Wnlt. ftckliei. "J-l—tl. Ltflp^r. HMKt. 
Brewtiwp G. F. B^ini^c of Creditoii, Uudoii. BjHO. [Be>-t Kn^linh Acceutit] 

Buiitfij K, 1^ vuu, 'lFiqfHd-Hotiif[iciy!i^ Ed. Scherer^ IL Gnix, ISttlC 
Chnlcrtunj K. Kinflojap itnms aiif d. Amt^filhniiig d. BoiiifAtium KnulijHbpr^. 
] HBT. (DiiwertJition.) 

Ihjiixelmjiun. Zur ADoHiiiiiig der B. Brieft ujid der fniuk. Synoden. FlKl. 
Vol. siij. 187;*. 

-- ColcrMechuiip ^bcr die crHteiJi ^hikltvu CnnrilLeii uiiter KmriTTUUiu urid Pippin. 

GottliiilFeii. 

Ktkrmnlj J. H. A. Die 1 itmtchottisTbe Mk^rtiuilcirehe df* ft, 1 tiod 8 Jalirhuiidffrt»H 
lIQtereLoli. 

-KmiifiiliujCj der Ztiwtnrer des CoUimbmidpche Klrchenthums muf dom Fest- 

laiide. Gqtersloh. 1883. (lina|finc» a ^^Culdee” Chueth In have mxiM;t!>d nii 
llie Continejit) 

Ferntgube xum liontllitiuFnTobil4uTJi. Fulda. LlKtS. [EApeemity Scherer,. C. on 
Bie ( VidlrM BoiiijFmlimit i in der Laiideftlribltoti’k mu Fuldrir'* and Blcliter^ (*., 
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CHAI>TER XVIIL 

ITIE CAROLINGIAN REVOLUTION AND FRANK 
INTERVENTION IN ITALY* 


1. SPEtflAL nmUDGAAPHlBS. 

the *uUioritifi» anil the mndeni wurku for thie tnpio m»y of uoume bo 
l^iml from the Btondarcl hlbliopmpliics of the hrntoty of Germany (thdilniMia* 
Haiu, tiaellenkunile « G«,. Bibt. ,) and of (Monod, Bihliojmipbie, 

^ »«•>* »nd the euthorititt are not only enumerated hut eritirally dlneiuMd bv 
\V.tlm>^h(i.wa.X by Moliiiier(*«rtt.) and by Jmmb <QiieUe.ikmid/a«r doutocheo 
^hichle, j, Leipsic, 1B08, aamiuluiig Gi]«heii). Mnyhocber obem. bin Deutnehe 

W vi> iritli on mbuErabte tnlfodnrtiim 
.. - - fituHe* 

und by 

lire the jwraffnipb* on “Kiorcw" a„d "giTidea-^pnifijiMl b7*tr.XiL^to'*the 
c mptera of ho. Italy and her Invmlere (n,. The Fnmki.h l.,v«don»* t„j. The 
(rtuikjeli hmpire, wet fftn. Bib!, vijt 



a. ORIGINAL IMX't'MENTS, 

I T^"^. Gorolingiaa eovoreiKiw hjire bceu esliaiiedvely cnloinbired 

by Muhlhnther (Dio Regeston det Kawerreich* miter den Knniliiureni, Tsi-Old 
^id Cdii .^niplelrd by Lwhnet. tnwhruck, lM8-the irork U iteeJf a n«dStirm of 
l-Urt I of PrihmerH Regcida Imperii), and wiUi *uch rareful .tteiitiiio to the luwrative 
More™ lu well Gmt it may nlmont i*rvc og a grtiile to the whole body of nuiterioR It 
raoludw, too oa eKcelk-rt rhapteroo ‘"tjiirile,, q„,l Bearbeitujigw,," mid a ** EJflcher- 
whieh oounieralee idl pnbli«itnni« eeiUmninp Urolittyion diwnmopU. 
older Art* Kafnlimirum (Vienna, m?, 2 vola.) of Th* v. Sirke) rebdoa worth 
^nefly for ita mo^ly eh.pitfln, ,m t’orolinghu, diplomotir, 'Jke documents them- 

T. *''®' IVwiwto, tho EirirfoUej nmy tiow Wt W 

nought In MGH. Even the letlera of Boii!^ oiid J*ull end Utoae ..f tlie Pope* to 
U .0 Ureli^ow an h^ edited in tbi* greiil euljection. To th« i*apal docui^ntA 
III geii^ the Regtsb Pontibcnm HoTTuuionjin uf Jaffe («e «eu, Olbl. tv) miert rtiU bo 
tho ^ide; though the greuler rumpletenw* and Die topographiraj amuipenicnt of 
Oie llegcBta of Kehr (aw ft,) make it ulreody an iiiiTtlimble mippliniieiit. Hib 
dMumriit* fundamental to Gm msory of Die papal ntate ■» K>Gjei«d by Conni Ijg 
Monumeiila doriiiuationi* pontifiewe (Rerac, 17150-1) and llieiiier in liia Code* 
diplonwticTM dominii teniporoli* S. Sedi* (Rome 


e. MKih B, VOL. Jl. tli^ KVlIt, 


M 


802 OfiToKngiiiTt R^olutiofi Friiuk iti 


n. AL^riloRiTiBa. 

(p) CoSTEWPM>tJ.ltY- 

Anuales. Into the tangled qOfiMriickhirt of the CareliDgian fmiiAl#^ or into the 
momtJingUd qacsUoti of their piitbon^hip and interdependence. It bi needle^ he re 
to go. All may ba faund In the Mim {^npL i-rr^ xiit, «). thoOji^ jmporUnt 
re^ditioiu of one or t^a(^ of Oio sonailled Aiinalea LeuriasenBes majores and 
Annals EhiUaT^i, in by Kuire. under the new title nf 

Franco™ rt) mujt be wught in the stibaidiary i«baol sens^ the Senptores 

reruin Geneanicireni. . . lu' v. 

C1iiw>ulii dft Pippliii tfouwtTSitwiie (or N'<rt* de unctions Pvpjnni}. fiT*t ^ 

MabUIon. Do ru liiploatntics (J’ariji, lC81j 170!), p- <)R4), tten ii> 

(June, t, ft 480), nupf best edited in MGK (Script ^ 1, wid ’«1“ 
Gusitnile of a j*rl, Sjcript n>r. Mcrov. pp, 4lt5, 4tJ»), in llio iwtw to 
Duclimie’H ed, of IJber pontiJiatlU, j, p. 4i», or. *itb an eaieiidnhou, iti Halier s 
Die Uudlen sur tJeacliichte lUr Eulstohuug des Kirebeoiitsaua (LcJ|mi:, 

Duiialio CDiiBtaiitiui {Coiistilntuiii CuuatanUni). Beet edn, Zeumur in tlie 

filr Jludolf von GuEtet (Berlin, ia«>=4nid »e|ia»lelp. Itepnutod by Mirbt, 
Uuulien atir Oesciiielito ilw I’Bpsttunia (2iid ediu,l‘0l*iiti^i( li«l, p- 3S), and 
Dallcr Die Qucllen lur Descbiciite der Kiitirtehuuif dw KirelieiiataaUio (p. £41). 

traiisL by Heiiderwio iu Select Historical Ducimicrits of the Middle 

Agee (Umdiio, H)i)3)t . . t. * 

Fwiti^ntum Fentusrianum, Bist edn* Schiifirer and Urn in Dw 1 ropnentiHn 
PauluTrianutii, FreiWirger ttial. stndiuii, WW. ii (Sirit*.). Tiint tlic ilucttment 

is genuine is more than doiibtfuL , 

Kmlcgsrii coiitinualurw. Ifait eil lu K ruwflU, tlitunicoruin ijnae lUcuu lur I- «di!i.Tknj 
licbolastio! tontiiiujitionea, MGH (Script ror- Merov. Ji). 
lilvcr poulificalifc Brat will- DucbMiie, L- .*fer «™. fl»W- n- (The new edlticu lu 
M«II ilnefl not yet rtsich the Htveutb cetituTy.) 

Pauliia DisKooiu (IV'ariicfridi). Gesto epiaropfimm Metteiisium. IJtet edii, MGH 
(Script ii). The Ilistoris Uiii(loWdnriiin of Panlue breiit* (lif, nlai', with 
the death nf Lintprand. 

Theuphaiiea. Cbroiiegraphin. «™. J5hW. , ,„r1i 

lVUlit»ld. Viu Bonibicii. Editions many. Best perhaps ibo-^* of Pert* (MGU, 
Script, ii), (Hihllnlhec* rerum lierniaiikaruTO, «t), Naniberger (Breehui, 
L8£U!p)« 

In Kciieral, tlie critical and miiiiitaled text- of tho SJGlI 1»ve put ^"*1® "«t 
of date, for thr work of achoU™, the older collectiou!. tif Muntori and Bounuel, 
uDt to meuticc tb* earlier editors- 

{&) LAn:n, 

AinkcUna. Liber ponUhedta wcli^iao (Mfrlf, Script 

Kriiedktos. inoiiKhuJ^ S. Aiidr?»e lu Mouto Jnsimcte, Chronkon. (MtSlIp tksmpt. 
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cpificispo™ ni S^^politonoroni. (JJliH, ScripfL 1.(ari,j[^aharil.] 

from th^ iiarmtive wltli the nmre liiijiN^rlniil of the doenmen- 

tiirt- are ealle^rted, Mk far aa they cotiMini the bei^iiiJmp nf the pipnl Hliile, by 
lUUcf in hiJ cpiivunieiil little volume, i>ie Qnollen i-ur tieBcbicbte tier KthtHlebiJi^ 
deri tiirclirisatoatoa <Uip#icj ItPfff—in the rtritsri of Brft]ulenbtif]gp E. and Seediger^ 
t2uet1eiiiuuninlung ittr deutiicbBii Gftjchwhte). 
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AlTnORITIKK 


AunKlflfii 

To the elder literature (down to iftffT) of the endltata roiitmvejsy orer tho 
CvfiliTtgiati aiiiiikk the eiiniTwi»of Hni^t Kohip Ueher den gegvtiwlkrtigeD 
i^tand der AuiinfonfrpL^ (io lUifhter and Kohl, Aniutlen dep fiwihkcheu 
Keichit im Zoitiilter der Kareliii^erj Ji) may serve tks au iide4|i.uite intro- 
ductifini mild the later liteiatpre ip enumerated oiid dhtouRiaDd hy Mnnodp 
£tudep mtlquiia^ itir W wurceif de iTiiFUiire rarnlinifieniie (IVia^ 1998)^ 
and by Moliiiiorp i, ^Vnttenbaeh act] Jacob (w fflwar p p. 801). 

Uoiialinttes: 

On tlko iio-eaIle<l DotLation of CuoataJiliiic the mo&l important erili-cal atiidie^ 
are 


Bayet, C. La faiiHae [hin4tiiiii de C'oiij^taiitiiir (In the Annual re ile la 
Faculty d&i LnttriK do Lyon, and ieparately^ 1884.) 

Bdhnier, H- Konstantiiikehe t^ohenkun^, EtK^^ xi, ]li02. 

Bnimierj J|, Du Coimtituttim I'niiitBiitlniH {In the Feotgabe fOr K- v, Gdekti 
and HoparaLely^ Berlin^ 1880.) 

EfelJingerp [. n tTuixjctHotin und SMveater.—Die Seheiilfmi^ C^iistintliifi. 
(Ell hk Die Falaelu des MtttekltenL Mnnicht IftftO^ 2tid edn. 
leOO. En^. transL, LunJon, 1871 ; New Vorlci 1872.) 

Dncheraie^ L. Constniitin el ikirit l^ilveptfe. Uber i, iiitroiluctton. 

Friedrich^ J. Die Kniutantiniaelie ^ebaakuiig. Nonllinginn 18flft. 
Ciniuert, H. Pie KoiuftontiniBclie S^beiiknn^. liJ. 1882—1. 

Efauck^ A. Zur Donatio ConslatitinL (Z- fhr lorichhTho WiRwnwhaft, 

. .P’ 

Kruger, (?. Zar Fnige iiach der Ei]L8tehin:tga£ejt der KntiKtatitiTibKhcii 
8 chotikang, Theologij^he LiteratiirKeituiir, lU80i pp. 4201 4^^. 

Latigeut J, Ejitfltehuiig tiiid Teiidmix der Konsbuntiiiiiichen SchenkuEigi- 
L'rkunde. HZ, 188.^ ^ p. 41^L 

Innliigp E. I He Flntfltehunig dor KoaMtaiilin ukeheii Bebenkunga-Urkunde. 
(llZp llHJO, LXVp p, 193.) 

Marienji^ tV* Die iyM!he iienenil-Kunzesaiork Komdantiiiii dm Grototen. 
Mmiieh. 1880. 

Mayer^ E. Die Srhenkungon Ccpiifltantina and Pipina. (DZKK^ aJmi 

Ttlblngon, 1il04.) 

Scheffer-Boii'ihnrKtt Neuero ForKhongen fiber die koiUftanUiiIflche tkhen^ 

kung. (WlOtiF, 1889, ISlM. a, p] xt, p. 12fl. lUprinUd in 

riesuiromelto Fchriften, I1XH.) 

AVeihuid, L. Die Konitajiljiilflidte ^henknng. (18BS; DZKR. mxu, 
pp. mt m.) 


IT-je older Uteratare (to 1887) nii the qt^eatlon of the L'arolLitgiaii donatianji^ the 
KM^Jed IlcTiTiim questlou*^—k In port enumerated and nppraiEed hy Hor^t Kohl 
in hk excurvui Ue'^r die ^henknngen der Karolinger an die PAp^te {in Riehler 


LIL 1CV-IJJ, 
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Mil M 'To the Ftiuli*ii he must be udded* nbove ilU 

Duehef^iie'f («(r Kiiii the leteT ediitrihutioini of KeVir ind Hubert, hiii^a 

18B0| wlieD the dinctuHiop hccajue more the moat importaiit ftpeFinl atudiss 

aee! 

E'ttitk^ F. X. Die ^ehenkao^^ tier Kirolhij^r. ffO^Sr p- 0013L ) 

ChmeliPj P. Ihut SkhankuiifCfftewpr«keri ninii ilift Schetikun^ Pippiiw. 
VicmiA. Iltao. 

Kehr, ]\ Die sogerwinte Kiireliugtiche SclieiitiQn|r ^on 77^- (HZj 1800, 
LiT^ p. sJflJS.) And cf, bin levieira of Scboofer and Liodner in tiie 
lK»ttin^nAche p;eltshrt€ii Anzei|peii> 1805* p. tEWd 800* p. 138.) 

Limprecht^ K. We rumijsche Fnige. Leipsic^ ISffl). 

Lindner, T. Die wH^iunmten E^hetikon^ii ripptiuij Eutrl^ uad 

ottu# !. ^tutt^Tt, mw, 

.Marteoi^ \\\ fteleflebtuiiB- der neiiKten L'oiitroFem>n Ober die Tfamwche 
Fni^je. nVIuniEk. IBOa. 

- Die rdmiiiche Fraf^. Situttffftrt. IB&T^ 

- Neue Krorieruii^n uber diu immische Fn«re^ Stutlgut, 1382. 

Niehaeftp B, Die Sebeiikitiigon der Karolhi^jer. fUd, 1881, pp. T8, 

Siickur/ K. JJio Fromljwio Pippin^ vom dfthre and ihre enieiieruuff 
diircb Karl dcii Orni«!<!i]. 1895, p. Die PronuMio \Tia 

Klei^y. <tb., 1H88, p. 

tk^beffer.HoEehnnit, P. PippiOH nud Kiirls d. G. SkhenkHOgi^venipreclieii. 

(MIOGF, 1384, PL 11^1, repr. in GiwftmmeHe Schrifteit, j.) 

!^ickfll, T. DfwPrieileffimn Otlft J. Inmdifuek. 1383- (Of h%h imporlrmce 
fijt tlieae daiihUons, though dealing priMrily with a Inter doeuEiicmt 
whieh Foffbi uii them.) 

SpbeU IL V. Die Schenktiii^ii dei- KaroHiigTr ao die Papfltc. (HZ, 1888* 
iijv, pr 47, rtipranted iii Kleiive hiflloriwhe Schriften* m. IBBO.) 

Alw ^Jnyer* R iWc. It withotit Hayine that thw donatlntiB are aka 
diAcw^, oDeii m midiite detail* by many of the ^tieml worka 
already namud, and by all the moni^aplu nii iJj* rise of thr papal stale 
or an the relntiotiM of Die Popes with the C'aridLnginnF. 

Fnifrniebtiim FantnEElauumT 

Thiii, Of what pHTTortfl to be Pippin'B diniatioa itaelf* h of roiir»e diacu'wed* 
if only to Ite cfinteiTiptMoiudy di^miaspd, by alL the ^ludies just liamed. 
Apart from brief reeiewn, the attempt of Sfhnurer to r^^istere ita teat and 
viiidimta ita paiiaiiiene^ has a.4 yet rtceireil laiiall atteotioii. For what 
bos Wn imid and what itn rfditor haa to un^e in reply see S^hoQrer^ G., 
ZtLm 8treit nni dan Fni^ienllllll Fiuitaniumum, H J* 11W3, p, 30. 
Fredeffuil eontinnatore ®: 

The liest dliKiiiMPion of the worth of thwe may be feund In Die Jalirbheher uf 
Halm, and ^k■laEle^ (see below)^ ond in the article of thoir 
editor, Knuieh, Die ('hronicae de^ Ao^nnonten NAItIXt^ 

1882 (aee pp. 

Liher jM>nltficaJi4: 

Thacheane, L Etode anr le Lil>er potiDdmlix- Paris. 1S7T* (t, 1 of the 
HthL EcfrAHr) And artioles In HQU* axvi, ijtix and LVelaniteH 
d'Arolit^loine jv, and e^tpediilLy iutrod. to edib of Uber 

Fonmierp Le Uber pontlfiialhi. lltjH^ xu. 

timar. H- Dor liber pontiftcalw, ZKl’, ai+ xn. 

^cbnurer, (?. Dcr Verfnsser dor Vitu ^tephojii J1 im Uber poritilfodlB. Hi, 
p. 42A. 
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CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF 

leading events mentioned in this volume 


314 CoupriL ot Arleo^ 

410 S*f]c of Ramt by AUric, 

429 MiBaSon of Gernuiim* aJoi Lojuifi lo Briliiii. 

430 D«ftlL of Auigtiatlno. 

432-461 St Putrict in IreUrnl. 

449 TruditioEiil dato of Henffert aod HoraL 
451 Battle of thft Mauiiao VUiti- 
CouDCil of iliaicodap. 

455 Sack of Rome by the Vandala. 

401^11 11 * 1^1 of Ooviiu 

482 The of ^tto. 

493 TrnditioniiL date of Cordk^ 

493-626 Rpii^ti of Theodortc in R^y. 

606 tkfSEio of the /IivKiiriHni Ahridn 

607 Bottle of the Campw Vo^iad«7mM. 

511 DiviBieu of iho h'rAiikiHh kingdom by the iotu of Cloifia- 
518 Jturthi I Knijwrof, 

527 566 Re^^fn of llLHijlliUL 
629 The Schooli of Atlieo* clo«d. 

532 The .V£A« tiiiL 

BuildioK of St Bopbiit hfig;:tJii. 

633 l8«uo of the 

(./onqueflt of Africa by Dclisariui 

634 Fmiikiih coiiquwit of Uie HurgundjanB. 

633 553 The Gotbio H^ar. 

S37-533 The (freat airso of Home hy the Gotha. 

540 Capture of RaToima by Bclisariua. 

541 Abolition of the C'omtpUhIpa. 

54B D»th ofThoodora- 

552 BatUfl of Ta^tiae. 

653 Battle of the l*ctariaii Mount. 

Fifth Geoeral Council- 

554 Conquest of Southvru Spain by the loipenal forces. 

558 The Huns before Coiystatitiiiople. 

560-816 Itol^ of xAethelhofht in Kent. 

561 DiWaioii of the Frankish kioigdam hy the wiw of Cbbtar t. 
565 Juitip it Rnipemr. 

568 luvaaioD of ttaly hy the Lonilkarda- 
e, 570 Birth of ^tahQmet. 


Chrmaolo^cal Table 


SIS 


575 AjiBaMtoBllon nf ftigelif'jt. 

575 Tiberiu* I[ Emperor, 

£82 ^laiirici^ EmpcMtir^ 

flS4 Attzusicatiou of ChilpeH^. 

£89 Coiiveraioii of tho VJ9i|^th»r Third Council of Tolodo. 
£98 A^Julf Jriiig of the InombArdB. 

£90^-803 J’^Dotificato of Gregory the 
591 (iLuAme? restored by Maurice. 

59| i>eiith of Grefrnry of Touin, 

£97 Lmidiziir of Au^tistloe io Thanet. 

Death of ColumluL 
602 PhodBB E^iperur. 

610 Ifendiua Etupenir. 

613 Rouoion of the Frankish kiogdoni under Chlotar Zl. 

614 Copture uf Jemsaleni by the TereUiuk 
622 Flight of Alfihoniet to Medliia. 

625-638 S^ope iTonoHuA, 

^ Sieiffl of ConAtuitinoplfl by Ferauunt mid Avon* 

627 IkpUsni of Etlwin of Leiru. 

Hattie of Ninovoh. 

628 Peace vith Pcr«:Ea. 

629 Expulmon of froiii 

632 Death of Mahnioet AbO Ihikr Caliph. 

633 battle of IJeathfield. 

634 Mis^on of Hiriout in Wes^x. 

Omar i'allpli^ 

635-642 bnii^i of DiiWiild in NoptbuinbriL 

636 Battle of the Vaitnuk. 

Iwue of the 

637 Bottle of ^dhlya. 

638 ( apture of Jeru^em by the ArabfL 

640 Izivaeion of Egypt by the Ami^ 

641 Cnn^tantiDe OZ Emperor, 

CfinotoiiH 11 Kmperor. 

Hattie of Nihdwand. 

642 (liiiidajfwinth kiijg in Bpaiii. 

BatDe of ^ta^rtield, 

642-671 (hiwy Itiilg in Northumbria. 

644 fltbman Caliph. 

647 Final capture of Aleundria hy the Arabe. 

648 Efijiue of the 7)fpt}. 

653 5[u*awija ravebM Dqryluuto. 

Arroat of Pupe Martin. 

65S Battle of the M inwaed. 

All Cabph^'C'ivil wnr. 

659 hlenrian Kerolc 
661 Mu'airlya Caliph, 

663 CoD^Lum in Knnie. 

664 Sjnod of Vt'hbby. 

668 Constantine I\' Emperor. 

669 690 Kplsoopate of Theodoro at Caiiterharr. 

671-685 Ecgfrith In North mubriji. 

673 %nod uf Hertford. 

673-677 Saracen attaek.^ on CoattantJnoplo. 


52—2 
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Chronologictd Table 


080 bjiiod of HcaUificlil. 

Murder of Qusiin at KwlwJft. 

685 BkttJe pf 

JuMiiilui [l Eoipcrpr. 

687 Battle of Tertry. 

688 BaptUm azid death of tl^eadnihi. 

688-728 [lie ting iu WewejL 

692 The TnilUo Council 
695 LepQtlna t^peror. 

687 Kiiml capture of Carihajte by Uio Saraotoi. 

688 Tiboriiii (Apdmarl Emperer. 

705 iuatiniui 11 reatpreil. 

709 Ueatli of Wilfrid. 

711 ]>biiippicq4 Emperor. 

biitUp of La iaiida. SATucen ooiu^iieat of SSpoln. 
712-744 liiulprEDd tlug of the LpmbajtUi 
718 Atu£ta"iPB ]l Emparur. 

715- 731 Popp Gregory IL 

716 llioodoeiiiH 111 Emperor^ 

716- 757 Aatheibold king io Mertit 

717 Battle of Vinc^'* 

717- 741 Leo 111 Emperor- 

723 Ikmiface conitocreted a bishop. 

725 Beginiiiug of the lcowpcl»t Controvorey^ 

727 ITio Itaiuiii HevolL 
731-741 I^ope t^re^Fory 111. 

731 End of B«le a 

733 Battle of Touni4 

734 Bede * Letter lo EcgbeH. 

739 EmbaiMy of Grr^fory Ill lo Cbarlts ^auioL 

741-752 Pojw ZacbariML 

741-776 iVjiMlmitiiie V Emperor 

743 Boniface archbishop of 

749 Aistnif kiiiff of the Lombards^ 

760 FpII of the L?ni*yyad». 

751-768 l^opm king. 

754-766 Friiikish InterveotioiMi in Italy. 

755 l>eatb of Boniface^ 

^Abd-ar-Ka[|n!ftii Caliph in ±5peim 

756 Deslderius khig of the LomlMrde. 

757-768 tlffa king in Mercia. 

759 Fopin's cen^tLest of Septimania. 

788-771 Charlee and Cu-lonwj. 

771- 614 Cluirle* oiona. 

772- 795 Pope Hadriu^ L 
772-004 Swtoii M'am 

774 End of tba Lombard kingdom. 

778 Rontevallefc 

787 !S«cond i'ouncll of Nicaca. 

Hubmiasioii of BenevenLo. 

Deposition of Tuulo. 

787-802 Archbiidiopric of Lichfield. 

794 Diet of FrmnkforL 

795 Captora of the Avar Bing. 






Chronological TuMe 


795-S16 Pnp« IIL 

799 Outran ou Pape l« MAr.). 

800 x\rriv^ of tlwlw at Borne (24 

Impcriftl Coronation (£8 I>ec.). 
a07-8LL DntiiHh Ware. 

811 Completkifi of lLu tSpanijih Mareb. 

Bli Dmtli of Clwlea (28 ■fan»), 

831 Sftnioen DOnf|iieft of I^erma 
846 Suacon attack on Etonw. 

850 ^racon conqueat of f^ieUy oomplotiHl. 
871 Capltiiv of Bari from tbc S&moouK 
900-1171 Ffttiinitai in Bgyft^ 

915 SamccRi ditTeii from the Carif^luma 
1038-1010 Campaijrnfi of Maiiiakofl in Siciiy. 
1061-1091 Nortnan tonqueat of SieiLy, 
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Aui KLvcrp 110 

jUrdQ 497 

artii mrtr 

Abi^ fAhrug^), 3^; inpp^ Hericliuf, 
504; iwder Arih pTatection, 41C 
■AbtiAo, nnclfi of 313; flflRTtrtcd 

lilijiif I opiKMHifl futlDn at Abu 
BUlTp 334 

^AbhUf uE!phfitf of AE&bIjuujb, inlUtBjy 
HDec€A»«4 of, 4f4 

<Abbu^ wm of W&Iid, mLUlary imf^cKnei ot^ 
412 

^AbbiU ibn iI^FipU, Aghiftbid prinot, IaIo* 
CiAlnx^ovAont, S31; plunder? CAkbmn 
GOkft, 33<1 

AbbAiiidA, ttu, 337, 358 3fV3 ; liHCKod- 
Wiej of, 364, 37SI nnJiE ftu ■lliniiiie with 
Pejniip 604; with ChArlefl the Gmt, 615 
■Ahd'Al-'Axbt, KHl of Mdbb, Mot to iuppioBi 
cetdU at BtivilL^ 166, 378 j gov^mo^ of 
Bpoiiip 373 

^AbdAj-'AKiz, mu of Willdr nida bj^ 41% 
414 

*Abd-4i-*A^H broth&r of ^AM-tU-MiUkT 
Ticcrcij in 363 

^AbdallUp UihEiat Utham^i, 30^ 
+AbdAll^ fbn ^Anilr. i^nttAJp wniijDEra 
{■Ijfckhr, 346; winto-fi IQ CrciEt 
^Abdalliil] ibn ^Alb, And the raid mi Shll^, 
350 

^AbdAllih itxQ SA^d ibn ^Afal ik^li, go?trQ 0 tr 
of Jjpp^ £E?Fl^ trork at, 333 eo^ ; Oiial-^ 
pAign of^ 367; 68S 

"Abdidlih tbn UbAyy^ a obiof ot tba Elumj, 
OjipOM IdAbometp S14; 315 
^Ab^lAh, brotboi! of W^rd, LAbn Theo- 
di)«iopolji> 410 

'AbdAllJUi ibn lui-ifnbAir, oppoKA TAild, 
350 «Q,; dofOAlod, aOO; 360 ; 407 
■ Abd^-M^ik»(;Alilib,dfLfcAlfl Zubur fEotion, 
361 i vorfc of, fb.; dicml mfotini of, 363; 
pmpentj of IhA ffmpiiw UndElft 605; 360; 
371; nnBwv ibpE pMin, 40^i itnoi^ wup 
407^ 417 

^Abdl" ^-MbtlaJlb, gmndhiibef of Mi^iiiDt^ 
305 

'Abd-Al-'UnA (Aba LAhAb], oocia of Sfi- 
boDui, oppoM ibe PropJ^p 310 
^Abd-ftT-BA^mAD, icin of ^Ahdillilip Amb 
0 DTenmr« LuvudoA Ibe nonlJi of FrAono, 
I20p 374; kiUfid, 


^Abd-BF-RLlbmAn tbn ^Aof, Hi the okcUoQ 
nf tfaii G^iph, 

^Abd-Ar-Eahnitui ibn UHbtb, indepcod^jil 
of ihtt CiJipb, 377; t^colh, 378; Attuki 
BjmccbH^ Stil 

^Abd-ir-lla^in^^ ann of Kbilidp inTHdea 
imperiAl torrllorj^p 306 
^Abd^-HAhjoAn ibn toandM 

wfiEtcFi] CHliphAtCp 878 1 CbAElsi Lbe 
GnsAt niHk^B WAT 00, 604 j 605 
AheroDm, bjihcpRQ set Up Al, 5o3 
Abeldfiiin BrETiAi^p the, eited, 510 
AbcidoUf, 513 
Abiugd'Ciia+ &dl 

AbrAhAio, patriAKh, sAkil to liiT 0 fouoiSoi 
Uko Kjt^bA, 325 
AbruQtiHp 166 

AbTqzKI, tiw,. BuIeua iwifl lAodj fn, 413 
Abu BHlfp Callpb, f^snd of HHhoiOOt, 307 ; 
goes to >tediiA,81S; duaghto^ of^mAITif* 
MahoniE't, 316; ; eleolEd ctvUphp 

383flq.; defcAt# iniim^te, 33 $m,; 335; 
dj»tLi, 343; 347^ 854 

Abu-hAgblAb IbrAhlin, Aghlabid prinoe, 

tlkiyi b!le«4iitB.p 382 

Abn^hA^tTEr, and the bAtUe of FhoeoLip 
858p 835 

Abu^i ■ HEicam (Abd Jalil)>p hIaeo, 317 
^Abn-l-^iAl^, mUniEfl EKFdaF in BpAln,. 377 
Abd MnallOLp igeocfirid, dcfmii tht Umay* 
jHdii, 364 

Aba Sn'ld, dewodini at VUItfollik eota) 
bniiEe, 156 

Aba gdfjio, Hol Ihti battle of Badi, 317 ; 
at ibi battle qj t?^od, 315; 325; promolH 
tbo Eurruadcr of If eccd, 824 
Aim Tallb^ macloAdd pPOtcUtor of MahomAt, 
A05,807; Tajocti Mi^Ensl'i doetFloe, 610; 
dnih, 311 

Aba 382 p At Aha BaIit'e doetkODp 

385; Appointed goTsmorof StriE, 344 tq*t 
deEib, 84G 

Abjdm, UefAcUoi At^ 250 
Abjv^nlE, epimd of Chf^iliuiity to, SB; 
2T1; Miikomet'i diHAipUe takrt rofiuzc; in, 
310 ^ 

AbjuinlEDi, the, owthraw the SahneEUA, 
808; 810 

AoU^UPp I'Atllltrob of GfflDfttEJi timif ptft , 
pchiftm af, 1; luiiui rflkeed hxim diDlTche, 
5 ; 650 ^ 
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AoacidiB Arohclikiiig geoonit 1^ sam- 

DAnd 9Jnnj beiciTB Nuibb, ^72 
Aomnmi EkBE&iilled bj ConatuiiJ lli 30$k 

m 

AchiuA, plondered by Sbvdp ^9*^ 

AaWa, ![^Rib}p Eisa^ fvl tba Tbiecitlu, iSa ; 
depo^ by Bodfiticb, 18^ eq. - in ]sa^m 
with, lha Anbii, 18S iq. 

ADhad. Sm Clonk^eii 
AdiB^iid, St^ AfCiJA prebnag tomb of, 10 ® 
Aioioinu^ fPrymtiWffn*), EahJiuii* it, 417 
Adnlglti Kn of Deudancn tba Lombftrdt 
EQAde oo-rc^t, i at VemiiA* 220 \ 
fleet to fTcm^tuiiinDp^, £9^9 ^ 600; 

recQJiiRt B. ptitritiuM m GoDttAnlisuplOp 

W2 

Adnloold, tiinlu: Mng of tbe Lombvdfp 
broof^t op Mtf iL C&LhoUirv 202, 2£0; 
death, ib, 

Adam of Brem en, eiilad^ 424. 480^ 4fl4 
Adamruui, LSfe of St OolitinbA bj, 510, 

£l®p 

AdattdiAHe«p FmlAn geoenii, mTadee SyiUp 
272 14 . 

Adamaiw 1, mAde Idng at Tbcria by 
Henclinip 207 nat^ 

AdAt4p oocapied by Arabv^ flO& t &00 
Addo, BireTp aOS 

nAdilaenA. Hoakir aud flic»eul4d, 

•m 

AdditUmM is TirF^blA'* i:r(dfecjusni, aited, 

5m 

Adel, MLt Loodfp interlptioii At, 470 
Adelfltui, Biehop of Lmooliii at the QoaaeB 
ot Arietp m 

Adelgbi King of Fnaia, -vekamas Bt WU- 
frid, 55J5 

Adelbard, Abbot of Carveyp 1S8S 
Adelperm^ daagbtor of DeHidEriHA, nUfriOft 
Ariohu of B^B^Eoto, 217 
AdoodjitiUp F^pet Tfijceta CotialAiitlDe'i 
synodic^, 404 

Adjocd&tnj p K nrn iri iiftTi ptizDJiiep iikd Clregorj 
tbe Groat, 15s 

Adhnib* aTbltmtion eourt held atp 957 
Adifi^e (El»eli), Biter, 500 
Adminiilntlte lyntem of Imtlnlaa tiba 
ElAet)p97 iqq.,(Afrioa^|p 22 ah. tin (a); 
ot Ibu Fnutki (Metotlnigiaob 1^ 
{CiioliBghmJ, oh. ixi; of tfaa BoRhab, 
5S0 riq-; of the Lombudi, 307-110, 04® ; 
of the SloTonoAp 446 fq^r 
Adoptlaounip OharloB Qwt tommoiia 
•jDodi to deal with, 015 
AdouLi% pori^ 41 

Adramytltdn], iDDliiiE«Fii elecl TbeodOiiUB 
empcfor at, 416 

Adriiiiia Soap the, l£p 206; Banoet^i lOp 
SB4, 967; the Setba oOp 43®; 449,445, 
£77, 615, 693, 700 
Aedoi. tbe, 460 

Aags, Mayor of the Felaots. 11£, 1£7 
Aagaun ShiT ratdi eitend to, 31 ; 
315 H 

Aegiidjoj, gmaral, lOQ 


AeUo, Klttg of Doira, 237, £21 
Aimti (AgrCoa), goddoBa, 477 
AoH^logaa, tha, 6^ 

AMiTp the, 4&i 
Aeauap god, 473 

Aethelbeld, King ot MmoEa,,^ firowth of 
€hOFoh ^udowmenta imdtfT, £63 tq. 1 £69 
Aetbelbicht, King of Kent, 2fi5, 615; Mft 
reoaptinn ot tho miaeioDarEef, £10 ; bap^ 
UaEQ, ib- and noti ; 617, 61D; death, 521; 
&12; eode 0^ S+ftp 661 m\,-^ cited, 657 
AetbeibEiTf9i (Tata)+dirOgbtex of Acthoilberht, 
marriea Edwin of Sortbnmhrfa, 522; 
takaa dightk 626, £44 
Aalbulbiizgap daoghh^r of AnSCia of But 
Arrgl la, abbcsa of Blie, £35 
Aetbdiritb.Riiigof Borthombria (BeroMii*), 
irictnciaa of* 521 iq.; dntuafi and dfiatb, 
522,545; 545 

Aotbelrod^ Kitig ot Mfiicin, dofcita Eagtritli 
of Nor^tuttb^ 667 : aide Wilfrid^ 652; 
■hdiimtea and boaotnni a monk, £$2; 
660 

Aoth«ln<, liafl of BemlcEa, 522 
AothalaLAn/King of England, AOCCpts HAhoo 
aa foator-aon, 03£ 

AetheLlfarjtb (AelbBldreda, AndreyJ, fonnd- 
iBEji of Ely , £25 ; trandaSoo at the body 

dtp £62 

Aetbelwalobp King of Hn™ip bacH7tneii 
Chriatian, 596, 563, 562; ilaiOp m 
Aetholwald, King af l>cira, 620 
AfitberiOi, Honator and patriclaa, tixjcoiltodp 
267 

Aetiaftp Bo»an genand, and the TiBigOthf, 

m 

AjHtioftp pdlr/cfvi h oppoeea marringo propoeod 
tor Ibo empceiia, 624 

Afiisap pefflOButinn of CatholEofi Id, 0 aq.p 
48; 11 ; war In, 12 aqu; imperia] roJo 
K«tared in* Iflaq.* 19; 16^ 18; ay^m 
oteinlgoremm«ntiUp20iq.; Jnatinian'f 
torn in, 22; wmtdiiBd oondiHon of, 33 
28, 62; perecontion ot Ariaoa in, 44; 
inbabitaute proteat affoioii action of 
VlgilitiB, 47; 52p 53, 96, 129; Giaalin in, 
L6I; Yldgothio expedition to, 163 ; Viaf- 
gotbie m^gOM In, L76; Mnatima gain a 
focrting In, L79; ooiuipiranj of Jewa in, 
181; loon of Witi» lake r^ngo in, lli3 eq.; 
unpcrial admlniatration Lop ob. viii (a) 
HTwimp 283; 225 ; calatiia ol the Clmreh 
in, 242 ; 248; iha Cburoh in^ 262 aq., 
266, 263p 2*7 f eipaditioa tor OTorthiow 
of Pbocaa prepajcd in* 287; Hexwellne 
a^ 290, 391, 600 iq.-, 363 ; the Ibaditea 
in* 367; irpread of l«lian m, ab. nx 
nndir MQ^iiwiya Ibn Htidaij, 
367 »]» ; AralHl drEven tram, 359; Araba 
rtooverr BTO ■ 3T3j £75; Arab* 4Uid 
BerboraiD> 676 ; ieporate atatoi fortned in, 
^Taq.; 679; and tba eonqo«t of BLoilyp 
3^ sqq.; 388 Hqq.; F^rrhua aftApei tOp 
323 ; 604 tq.; ajnoda hvld in* 400; 48ttp 
41Dp 413, 428, £00 aq., 702 
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Ai^apeliuf, d«pD&e& Antipin] djt, 4S ; 

46 

A^lliiUg butorian, cited, 4, 34. 51 
AgHtbD. Pop^K tefuBQfl caiifEizem» witli CoB' 
BlAatinopIfl, 404 1 hcildfi a. EjzEE>d, ih. \ 
45G : Wilfrid Kppc^ to, ^7 | 0^, 

€M! 

AgfitiiiumH moo&Btory of^ resrloTed hy Si^- 
muAd, 117 

A 4 jd«, CiiArlon M&rl«1 dostrojfl fortifloAtloiiB 
or Ilf I Uihoprio MtAliliiliod 14S| 
17f; Anbt oxp«Lted froDi, 

Its 

A^ruBj, Biihcjp cf TorduQ-niT-Meiifte. 122 

A^iAgckweTp Ui PfLtric^ fomidA b dinrea At, 

m 

A^haiugbp ebmeb fooiidEH) at, 506 
ARhlKhioj, tbe^ had lOTaHien of ; 

end of kis^Oin of, ^7^ t Oaxii^iler Siidl^i 
B61 tqq. 

A^abii Einii: Tiol^thd, perB«otile« CKUkD^ 
lifiOp 10. 166; dfrfi»led, Itr 163 ; uab- 
flintktod, 106; 164 

Hon of Witiu^ king of tSu VlAigothx, 

Agilb^it fAlbflTi). Biibop cf Wesws (Win- 
Iwei Wcfoox. 5SW) 

A^ilallD^, fniniiy or^ loptecuB m BAwm, 
12B. 083 

Agikdir Dnle at Tciriiip mada kizLg of Qib 
LcKEdiiudf, apl; EDArriffB HiOO^limU^ 
iK 24S ; rflign, I6.; dEmtb. 3I>S; 203,217; 
kttioki Bnioe^ 344; bii meatiBg wiith 
Orogot^. 246; nuha A treolj wi|b tbe 
KmpitOp 242; fiuthcf OOCLgafifttfl, 2S0 \ 
pcHfiblr A Catbolifi. Y£. 

AgfA, m 

A^^tEodIa. hoii or IteduM PaIa- 

idAotam in BHiAfn. OW 
AgricDltnn of tho l^rohardv, 197 ; ot Lhc 
SiAtn (F^3 i4w}. 428; Teolanie ootuffionil, 

666 Mi ll. 

AgtinttnOn Sw Icniiiban 
Ahl At-^RiddA, seceenDiiiAt piirtjh 836 
Ahmad p Aialr, nod the lelieimofL in Bioilji 
389 

AbmjLd ibn ^urhob. Iddcr of SmTAoeni in 
lupportH kht Abbvild CjiLlpb^ 337; 
exHiitcd, 583 

AbEDcd Anuiri AAiiAOl, dted, L03 
AJdAii (AodAn'l, fliaHap of LindbEirDO^ 624 ; 
bbbop And Abbot At LindurAmfl, 626. 
646; deoLb, 627 ; 638, 646. 554 mq, 

AJIa (^A^bA), IrAdo route fnnn, 41. 340 
Allbe, prfAb^tef, ordoiiiDd hj St PAtrjclc, 
503 

Ailbeup, IHidi SAiDt. .108 

Ailin. childhifi of, 608 

AUrod, Life of St NlsiAO by^ 510 iq^ 

Aln«tAbi#^ Kn«fiptibDP At, 475 

Ajon, duke, daroAtod by Herca-Biiegtld^ 169 

Aire, BlT«r, 644 nati^ 545 

A^hp lUriJT* 489 

^I'iihAi wife orBfAbam«r kDfluoEhoo of, 316; 
827 ; oppoK* AJi. 358 


Al^tnir of tiu IjombAtdA oIiohd king, 

215; Anti-EomAO i6v, 096; Atid 

the pope, 215 iq.r 233.^ 502 625, 

6091 lAkeg BAvenRA, 215. 232, 695; At 
TAT whb tbo Fmikji, 210 ; bedegei Rornii. 
fApH5a8p509; dofeAtod, 217. 609; mAkn 
lemu witb pope axiI iMnperor. fk,, 700; 
datb, 2I7t 560. 595; 338; 580. 597, 044. 
648, 094. 696 

Aix lAii-tA-Cbmpiilia. AAohan|i, 145; GOttflk 
threaieni to finler, 614; Gr04]l AlllhAt- 
uAdoiA racognibB tbo Gmt Ai 

empenn- At. 024 ; deAth of CbATlie At, 
625 ; Afaemblj^ iiAfid At (093^, 673, 062; 
696 

Ail tikii-lA CliApelk^ Mabon), Biiibap of* 
S/.f ProiAHino 

AjnAdAia (JAfinAbatAkib botiifi of. 341 eq- 
Ajo, HXQ of Ajicbit of ^nerento, IdU^ in 
bAttlo, 294 
AkmbA, Gnlf of, 41 

Akboji. fort of, mken hy RotiiAni. 277 i»tf 
■Akrabi. battle of^ 380 
■Al^bA, bAltie of. 867 
AloilSOni. Bivicr^ 166 
AlamoAndAr, SAraceD cbl^r 267 
AIaa* (A1au 1)» 85; inclt^ fo Attack tile 
41G 

AIaHo. Ei^ of Lba Vulgoliiap £92 
AUrio Up King of the VufgoUu^ 57 j iRAoei 
itvinOflO Fuii^itAenia^ IW^ 174, 
176; ilciTtndffrd fijAf^iia. HO, 159: 
and the bluhopt. 113. I60; fllAlq^ 114, 
160 ; Ami tbo revolt oC the BagAudju, 161 
Atha. 499 
Albacetn. Ui, U7 
AlbAD, St, EUAilyidoiii of, 407 
Albrania, 279 ; nnged by ChaUktt, 297 
AlbAOim (Alhan). diitriot of SootEAndp 512 
AtbanEanj, tha. 441 
Albelda, ciirOtiidlB of. died, 132, 105 
AIbi, Hi. IBO 

AJkoOedA I AudefledA), aiater of Glo^e. 

mmiea Thcodorin, 111 
Alboln, King of ibo Lombudjip hatped hy 
ATAjm de!»tro;^a Oepid Mngdciinp 193, 268, 
436 } marma HoAomimd. 195; inirndna 
Italy. 190; ndgm fn Italy, ib ^; inurdctwl. 
i6,; dHDRfaieraf. pent to Constantinople, 
ii. I 199. 632 oq. 

AJL-inloja. 166 
AlCATAe. 164 
AJwTiA. 168 

Alelitrld, King of Nortbntnhiu. 530 ; under, 
king of DflirA, 552 ; and Wilft ld, 554 ; 
dfjrcn from £>o{rm 565 
AieJonna {AlAfiOO), Balgar Isedny. 443 
AJ<dj^ forireai, 511 

Aidnin. And ibe wnrka pf Iddore nf SeiiUd, 
198 ; EltM|p 483 , 611 ^ 617 , 628 ; 537 ; at 
the Hbdol of York. D 74 ; At ibeoodft of 
ChArlM Lbe Omat. fb.. 6 ^ ; and Ibe 
JAM Cmimi, 616; 580, 702: iJid (bo 
guilt er Leo IQ. 701 
AldertninBloTT 658 
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Aldt!r[d, Ktuff of Kcittiamlnift, ind WiLftrid^ 
55ft* oflii J letter of AldheJm to, 5?3 

Aldhdlii], BEabop of ^Iwrbome, Appofcted^ 
5fil; liteiarj wort pf, J5T9 iil, 
AiplPUadiOvt dacbj qf^ tboluhedp 129 ; flJli 
to ibico dC C&tIocraji, 150, 505 ^ St 
ColEimtiuiiii itii 14B 
AlqEcmnaie L«w, the, oitHl^ 63S, €90 

AlGEDftdJi (AlclXl&tLial), lha, flh^e^ rrom 
Itiir, 1ft ' devMtfittOPB af^ 23 ^ HO ; 
Kti&cbad bjr ClOTif, Hft ; mttJrd tn 
tbe Alp*, 1151 1101 uitdn Pfmk i*h 
dominiaz), HO fq,; vabiDF^iit^ br 
Poplii il, IftO ; W: d4to Of Uw of, ISS s 
ooavoTtod b^StClHdl.Hiis fight this BliTp, 

m; Otft 

Aleppo, EAkon bj 544 

Alexjtndtr th^ ^tmI, 5BO, 509 

, adhOfflOt of Fboou,, loUd Hieo- 
dcMiTis and CoiulaiitjD#- 304 t li FOt to 
dpath* ib. 

Atei&ndria, Thoodoim 20; impottADoa 
of Gxpodt trade of, 4t } la# tup- 

prcaa^ 51; OtegOT? tho Great apd tb« 
patriarchate of, ft4K naardar qf 

JoRtm, flOD qf Cjcnnatiiie, at, food 
of B]u& nod Grwju in, 200; telijdotu 
diiturbanoee iOp ftOO; taken NJogIab^ 
207 : bciJeged by the Pemlana, ftaft mq .; 
taken, 2S2; j €451 takon bv 34traoetie, 
351; ri:tehen and a^nloffi. Jdft; 55G xq. ; 
Amb ibiFshojltat, 895; 509; repmHLlod 
at Blath GcDera] Oodooll, 404 ; 457 
AlflxniHlrla, Biahopi aod I^triareb* qf, S^.e 
AnaatiLHini, Atbana^af^ CjtlL, CjTtltp 
Dioworne, EoJogiaAp G^gn, Thepdm, 
Thfl^loniDn 

AlfoOep IT^ of Bpoia^^ iftO 
Alfon-to lUp of Spain, chroniele of^ einsd, 
im 

Alfonao of Spaing IftO 
Alfredt Kltig of Enqload, 501 1 and UercUn 
Uv^ 855 

Atfrarre*, the^ 178. 175 
AlRqqlnu.atfllokqd b/MDBliiDi, l?ft; taken^ 

Al^^Cfia* 570; the HammidldB jq, 579 
All ('AU)p congia and coaricnlaw of Ma- 
hdiDnt* 3ft7p 575^ 533; qn tbo Board of 
Eleciintit flSfi; hwotnee oatlphr S55; 
0|ip(kMsd by Mo'AWl^a and 'Amr, 857 : 
murderedp OSB ; 370* 37S *□. 

Aller* lUi^erp OLft 
AllobMigCi, thop 454 
Ailoont, io^ription at, 474 
ALmanM, 104 
Alzoerla, J57 

Alpee ItaTitlmaOt proTmee, 142, 145 
AlpB^ ilu, fqrui DOtandarj of ptutfnte of 
ItaJj. 10; Atematii In, 115; H€ j Lota- 
bafda cnuii, IftO, ftOO, (Cottlalij 

»tnra^iD^ qf pope iq, mrlored, ftll tij. i 
Pope Btepboo eroflaep, 215, 285,504* fiftS i 
tbo FraiikB onm Into Iialjp 210, 800; 
BcrtruUcrDepC!«,tIO E foctrcHa OO, ; 


Armn Jjip 290 * 445, 445. 449, 502, 5^7, 
590* 50Tp eao* 701 

AlaaeeT Alemana in, 110 ; 157 ; 474: 

wigltad to Caxtoniaii. 508 
Altaian-blapTanp the, 425 
Aitoiaae, tHtp 425, 453 43ft; Bon^ 

manlaiLR a hnvnoh of* 440; 413, 45ft 
Altinum, leUken hy ImpcriaUeta, 20Q 
AltmOhl* Biver, €87 
Abaoo. .V« Aliriwrai 
AlEey, LQBcriptiqD etp 47€ 

AmalaHcp bob of AlaHo II* bciwiiLsa klnn 
of tho ViflJgqthj^ 114, 151.: minoritj, 
15t ; pfiEvoiua mie, 162: death* ib. 

Amalamntha, dan^hleT of Thewloriep u 
regent, 0,10; tzeata widi JuRtiolan, 10, 
14 1 fkll Hnd death p 45. 

AinalA, ftftO; yradoallj aeqnlree indepen¬ 
dence, 234 ; and the Saracenj, 585 
Amanaharg, foundatiDii of Bonlfaee at, 587 
ATnand ua^ St, miAfiiotiajT bLabnp, pruacii^-* 
to the Basque* and ntlueja, 128, 534 
AnuBoa* fqrm bottnda^ qf Caliph > 
Utfitofjp an, 354; 801 ■ 

Amiiila, 4tft; taken hy Aratn, 414 
Araavlrii. 411 

Amhaethon fAmhajat^noe)^ god, 477 

AB)li4|>iau3* aaBemblj of, 117 

AmhlAv#^ Cbaxlea Uarbl victorious al, IftS 

Amhoil^t niMtiog of t±a^ nnr, 118 

Amhina, Arab chbftain, ft$7 
Amhroee^ St, Biahop of Uilaiip 71 
Amedap cante of, taken hj Idolprasid, ftlK 
AnwHqa* lOft, 430, 452 
Amida, fomeae at^ 88.; PhLUppicuii and 
Mebodea mmi at, 277 | 270; ■ciTTende» 
Id Penu,* ftd5 X 3ft4 j Benmlloji Hintere 
_ at, 20ft ; 398 

Amina, mother of Mahomet, aftS 
Amir aUMii'minlnp titb of Clue Caliph*, 333 
Ammaia (Amaya), capital of tho Cant^Hr 
taken, 187 

Ammon, templo qfp H 
Amneala, 307 

Amningald, Iriah kinff* amt Ot ralrtek* 507 
AmoHom, attacked hy Amh*, 803* 306; 
taken by Anhsp 817; r«oterod* ib.% 
rifige of, 417 

Amp^BB, jitnvetnor of Spain under TheO^ 

dnrlpp 162 

+Amt ihcL al-*Ai, eonr^ited to I*1pm, 323; 
oommanda in Syria, 340 iq„ 845; con- 
qaen Egypt, 856 eq-; chaTaoteT* 35ft ; 
•dperaedtid, 382; otiLwfta Ali* isu; la kV i 
pDwerainn of Egypt, it,; qqqnniM 
Tripolie* 366 ; 357 
Ana, goddewp 477 
Anagaltufl, patr^Lanp 10ft 
Anagni (Nan6), 225 

Anaetaaia, moibeir of Jaii.iiotjUi II, iU- 
treattfl, 40ft ; atlempte to lam Tibatini* 
413 »q. 

Ani^LaHiua 1, Eastern Emperor,, dflath, 1 ; 
hii name effaced from the diplychi, 6} 
and the Grtciai, T aq- j 31; hii plani for 
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tbfl Empire, 271 infl P-aniiaii wi'fT 
bolldi thfr Ijgng Wall, 33; 
ndwiems pcliay, -irS; fiaantLal luooeM 
of,49i filnCta; (Minlleripaleatoffifflniiilw 
cm Ckriff, 115, 

Amaiaflinfl II (iJrtMniaft)t EMtcraEmpcror^ 
tTovaed, 416 y tMWaMtirMl y 

firm nda, j depaecd, 4lC; bMOmeff & 
numk, 

AiiMLa!iiQ#» FAlrtanli of Aaliodi. m1 Ccpd- 
iTtu]titi(>p1fl, S39 

AautaaidB, P^ltluri^ of AlexAbdm, 

bSitmp^ fieni by CJregMy 
Gniarki Mrtf iid. laO 
AnniLasiaiT c^iuiA&tar of itu pkIaMt 957 
An^iMtaiUHr a plot to PhoCM, 2fitl 

Aniu)iiuiai+ treaHtarctr of SopUwu senl aa 
juDbasBarior lo tho PeTHmai, 290 
Anatolia, 294 
AnahiolQti, 230 

AueociaK '^J impcnalsata, IT j bomt by 
Rartuxoa, Sa4^ (JSia 
Anovra, talcon by Aral^ 303 
Alhdalnnlii, iri3« egd^Uiialt of Leovi^ild Wf 
S67r 170 

AndpjTuaanH^ iho^ Tiotonoui at Cord&Ta, Ifi* 
AadaEta, goddMA, 46$ M)- 
Anckca, Snotlo nobJo, nanrpi tbe crown ^ 
170; totiiuwd And bankbed, 

AndcLot f pact of Crimtram imd CbLLikbeii U 
at, m 

AndMWi, god, 473 

Andn-aHh captaiji of Ahltld-bcarera, S70 
Andrew^t^ nelici of. bpongbt t& Scwtland JIO 
An^w^ Bkhop of Cieto, 414 
Aodrew, chatfiWlainH detainA iHo CunUj 
of ConAtsirn,. 305; caroy lo Mu'Awiya, 
300 ; k£l3« Svrgiuji, ; takai Amoritm. Cb^ 

Androw, enroy to iba Chaian, 207 
Andtnw, aon ol TtpHha^ murdori Ck^njtanA 
n, 306; drccniedh fb. 

Andrew of Wyntonn, ^frficniy44l 

0/ .Scollinnd of, 500 
ApcxiiDinamAr 476 
Angela, 141 

Aa^lbart, Abbot of St ItiqnlHr^ 61$ a^., 66$ 
Angilmm, Biibnp of Meta, 6^ 

AnglOf, Sff ^DgltAb 

ATiglewy, 47 $} conquenred by 64$; 550 

Aififlt<v&ajjaii ChrouietA, tbc. Cited, 543, 563 
Angit^Saxoni, tbo, Mtd tlu miiaicin of 
Anguatinc, 104; 181; in reqaaat aa ^tkh> 
140; 150,642 

Angqolfrizm, captttiTfl by Ctoyia^ 114^ 160 
Axllc^^ Birecp beandaiy of duchy of Spolctn, 
603 

Anna, Einfl of P-aHt Angba, 625, 545; 

CfxmwalE^ to. 54ft; Hlmlii, 547 
Arraafr^ CaatMflCi citodt 501 ^ 511 iq. 

^rlaAurdi, cited, 601, 610,014, $21, 
665, 672^ 705^ 706 not^y dMCrtptian of 

Ckarka tb« tirsat gi¥(D US, 626 nq- 

£aiuv«AainfltiC« (.f aiiufli of f^richjp 
oiled, €20, 628. 672, 6^2 


^nnali o/Tipb^fwaCp cit«fi, 61B 
Arnioli of PfiiffTh cited, 507, 5IB 
AoDcgray, uemaBtery of, founded by St 
ColEimb&DaA, 147 " 

AndwftkH 476 
AntHUltitiOlp god, 470 
AntFna, t&k«n by Bernkmond, 165 
dnoPTymiH ccHiFcrdctrirf iJfltfiirfoHUft ^*1 
f^oranffifinruin, cilqd, 462 
AniKfp tbfin K$aH $80. 8*B 

ion of Aroiilf, tnada Mayor of ihe 
Fakc«, 135; roarriee 126 

palgnTC,. falls at RonCetridtes, 6 O 3 
AuHprnndp guarduui of Liutjmrt, Irfunbard 
Icing, defeated,. 310; deOfS lo Bararia, 
211; his famOy mntilaUsd, 45.; ratortl, 
i5.; telgnp i5.; d-eaib, ift. 
atiIm tn tbe imporial aituy. 11; settle un 
the IHonbe, 36; ratago JByrionm^ $1; 
66 ; aa allJBB of Boma, 2$I; 421; attacked 
byOolhsK 4S1 j daftM^ by ATara, 435 tq ^; 
442 

Antcfiocilktsfl, gwl, 473 . 470 
Anleqaera, 164; fJolhlc; rdica fonnd at, 1U$ 
Antbomini, Bispcmr of tbt WcBt, noreffa 
of. 57 

AntbamiUH, Bubop of Trcbiaiiodi appaJulcd 
bo AM of C^natanlinoplo, 45; depokd, 
Antfaasliui of Trailer, and dmreb of 3t 
SQpbk, 40 

AntjOdlt, Theodota at, 3&; taken b-y For- 
aluia {540V, 2$ L S3; rebuilt, 40; i^trEareii 
ordidDcd at, 46; Oregary tba Great wd 
tbe patiiarchAte oEk 341, 246; taken by 
F*™aiiii {573J, 372 1 PciMrUi m, 37B; 
fpEid of And Grccuia in, 385; r^lgicmi 

diEttubanoca in. 306; battle ati 20$; $43; 
taken by Madimat 844; Allmnaelna and 
thei pAtriaxebale Ofp 80$; pmperLnl troops 
Md, iW; 407; Bomaoi: viaicinoijs dear, 
4L0 

AntlMCb in PisidJa. Arabs vintst atp 8Q€ ; 
uiken by Armbi, 414 

Al&tiqob, Patriarchs at Srt AiLutilWUa.i 
Gcnrf^, Gregory; Mafiajiua. MaeNfoniQi, 
Faul. Severus, Tbeapbanea 
Antioahna, praafKit, 56 
Anti-po^. -Sm ConilanttcC 
Antoentt god, 47$ 

Anted i ua,ii1fcnf Belisariila,and TbeodnrA,26 
Antdoinas Fins, T.> Emperofp and law re- 
fpccting slarwfi, 62 aq.; and law 
oansidR ado(pted persodSp 69 
Aoava, takHn by FrBnlA 199 
ApAmaA, taken by Fcninmtp 272; 404 
A^ 4 llca, Law preffliaor, 

Apcdnine Mta, Gctbi repuliiui In, 17; Dnke 
Farciald fnrm pawgo cf. 198; King 
Agilblf Cfw«flp 201; Agitnll gka land in, 
te Cdunhanna, 262; King Batbaii 
etoasea, 208; 204; Uatprand ernflaea^ 
214; 217, 339, 282 sq,; frenticT at tba 
Empire, 098 

Apbonmon, fartresi cf, cAptnred fayMAmLoa, 
275; Fhllipplcna RtraaU tOp $73 
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Aphrutea, g«Mr4l^ Ihn left ai 

beitle of BolocboOp 277 
ApoltijULru^ ion of SlAoniu, ftt b&ttltf -ol 
VoH^d, 114, 160 

AjMilinKHui, the BUhnp of Lm- 

dioe* in B^ria^ panidhmant of fallowera 
oft loa 

ApoUo, 463, 464> 476 i^q. 

ApqUomft, Tkberiut flcea tOp 411 
Ajisioh^ MTingAa temi* ncHJamEDt be* 
tween boin 4 nii tnd At&i 4, 269; ai the 
haitlc of Sokchon, 277 and iwtt% aent 
a^Biiut iha Antu, 381 
Ap«a]iuiA> ^ 

Ap^iniar. Tiboriiifl 

Apulia. 22Si the Sunaana tmeh^ 184 J. 38&; 

Bulgur* ID. 446; &S$ 

AqoM SqU«. Si* Bath 
Ai^aHeiap deitroynl b]r Lambardap 1110; 
«Hflziji],tLo blEhcip of, Lakcfl rafugo wlih 
thfl Lombard*. 203 ^ pAtxiiLindiabi diiid^^ 
GK6} diooevo oL Hiidt uuBBipnjkrieg 
lo the Aram^ 000 

Aqua^p BuihajMi oL Sn CalutEU. Uaoe- 

ddoiuj, Bevsnii 

Aquitaidf! {AquitaIl^a^^ in la of JOa^jobiHrt JiIt 
125 i itkdupflodanoB of, 129; aasReriuQty oL 
con furred DD FapiBp 130; Itomaq law 
lon^-att in force in, l&B; uDdar 
PTaiiia, 163; 634; Clrifo iOp otf7; Fopln 
eODqDisa, £03 604; half aJaiglHid to 

Qiarle« hy t^apb, 604 iq.; half afiai^pied 
to CmTlomaiit 606; aSBtgned to Ldoii. 
005; 6041 

Aquitaine, Etldo, Dhkc oft 120; and the 
Arab Ldiaildii, 130, 674; 131; adO the 
Berber Munaiia, 670 

Bunalil. Bala of, dafcaied bj CIbailBfl 
ib* Great, 131^ 696; radieo Lo a mouaa- 
l«rT> 161 

-- Waifat, Btlla ofp at war Trllh Fapin, 

13^593; dealh. 503 

Aqnitaniaiu, lutrui ivLreat cf the ArmbAp 
120; 4G0; bftatiieD deftie* of^ iSOaqii. ; 
oppoie Franidih rule, 505 
Afab Empkrep the, disiieoRioD* is, 130; 
foundoJ, 858; 600 j work of Mu-&vi:fa 
for, 301; fiaonl ajjitem of, 303; groaldt 
axptuuiou of, 60a 

Arobia, Boisafk law La, 68; early roodition 
of^ ^3 631; B^lia In^ UtiG; ax- 

pMtaiioq of a prophet in. 314 Jtou ; 315; 
the Jawa iup a|0; deapoliiilii of Uahomet 
JZL, 331 aqq. ; war Ld, 334 aqq. ; 

UualiiQ conqne*ta in, 363 iqq.; 352; 
etSAM to be eantre of emplira. 650 ^ the 
Iba^ilet la, 357 

Atablau geof^phor, the, died, 43.1 iqq. 
ArablatUi, bizthplaoa of Mauric^e, ^5; 
Heraehoi irujeta SahrhtrAa ai, 309 ; tabeD 
by ArAbi>606; 390 

Arab*, the [ArabLasiam, Arabiaiu), aarrH in 
imperial army, lit 23, 35p 41 ; Cbrudan 
mwon* to, 40; and the conqaeat of 
Bpaia, llBp 120; invade the Boutb of 


Franecp 120; 130; helped by Jewjj, 174 - 
bdp the eon* of Witirm IW; viotoriout 
at Lahe Janda^ 166; lfl7 ; in Porfia, 203; 
Id pra^MlulLta timefl. 302 iqq.; apraad of 
moE-othdam amongp 3t)0; 038; jQdiiiaed 
elan* of, 312; 31&p 310 aq^; at battle of 
Mu'U. 323. 326; caleodar of, 326; 627 
pq,; oxpuiaion of, du. kX and XJi pcu#tH; 
twiUa to theBerbera Id Bicxijp 390; 392; 
in Aala Mmnf, 3&3jHjq. -, 400, 402Bqii.j 
and JuBtmiiin 11, 406, 4L0 ; aUAMlaei in 
reign of Philippigna, 414 ; at the UOgC of 
Ainorimn, 417; treal with t«, ih ; 607 ; 
al War with Charlee the Grat, 604 iq«; 040. 
Ste nUo BnracaDB 
Aradllap taken by Arab*, 053 
Amg^Dp 175 

Araraaeana, the, 331, 045, 3B5 
Ararat, proidiice^ 2i3, 20H 
Aiauiin. .3re Orange 
Ameip lUver, 279; Htiriditu ctniieip 294, 
398; 363 

ATBa£licii+ Empror of the Eiiet, 65,101^ 103 
Ajcadidap Biahopof Cyprus, U^d tbo AToDi^n 
tholelD □ddtzovBiwVp 008 
Arcea iAxaiaaa}^ Barlmr defeoledat, 094 
ArdMapoliip boal^ed, 412 
Arohclaii. S*e Colonia 
ArehJdnna, taken by Armba, 672 
ArohipelaAC^, (he, fortlficatiODii ofp 33 
AiehiLeeliire, MercringfaD^ 157 aq.; Yiii. 

fctfale, 103 
Ainladw, god, 476 
Ardagaet, 453 

Ardeniietp the, 459p 481 *q. 

Areg^nBed, 107 

AreobiDdua, governor in AMea, murdered, 

in 

Areap 465 

Aretltaj, King of the AtnmiLoEp Jnatln 11 
iendi A miuian to, 271 
Ar^balii, Biilicp of Narbonne, juin* in 
rebel Lion ageitiat Wamba, 170 
Anpmunil. Yudgoihic diike, 172 
Ar^la, coanlyi 511 

Ariantam, InatLaian and, 41; Glcvia a»d, 
114; Hennenegild abj;po*p 168, 659; 
modi^eation of ndmuEiDD form, 159; 
171; long «3c>ntmaanco of. in ilpaln. 
172 eq.; i^npLod by Lumbai^p 104, 2CJ(2; 
exlirfiai^ from Ainca^ 252; fCeitarcd 
ahjnroi. 260; poeodbly inlroduei.'d. into 
Erilaiu, 600; in lla>y, 568 
Arian*, tho, perveeutod by Juitlnian, 0^44, 
110; amoeg Viaigothifc 113, lijo; oon- 
Tcniqn reqnSrvil by Oloiia, 114, lfp0; 
condemned by Cnncckl of EpaOne, 117 ; 
meeting of blebopi al TcladOp 109; re^ 
beliioaB nl, Ld Spain, 172 Sq.; eappre^on 
of book* of, 102; hlahop installed at 
Spolcto, lOtt; larouicd by Lombard 
kiDd*, 200 aq. ; rafated by livander of 
Benlln, 339 

Artdiua, fouDd* a mnnaalery, 147 
Ariminum. Set Eimiol 
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itfimkitiD], CaiidclI or, 4^ 

Arioald, iMko of Tunn, iniule king of tlii? 

Lombiiidfl, KW ; Mid Frin1i+ 
j^TijfcPTi, Kifif^ of %h^ LonibArdM, fATOUT^ the 
dafbdkief, SWj d^nghLeK of, mmaa 
Gdtotmld^SOSi a&* 

Aripert tl. King oC th* Lonib*TiU, deatroj* 
the of PorctAJrit, 310 «q. j 

pro-Boinsio poUojh 

AiiitobullM. mppeesEea tho dUlojmllf of 
tbd tEOOp«, 373 

Axiatotld, wotIw of+ Mtit by Fop* Piul into 
FrmuciA, ^91 

AjiM, W«idged by Fnmlt^ 1141 161; IIS; 
of A. piatropolitmi p liTf ; iDOflMt«n«e 
fttp liJ 1 t«>le of, 1G&; 159 1 Air*l» Ulw^ 
S17I : AngnfllltiH cMJwnted at, 616 
ATk«, Biiboiiw of. ,^W CftMajfiii, Vs^ni 

AtIas, CkiDDdil of, Eiitiih bubopi pweal 

Arliiit pitP^inM of, ind fbA Papft(^+ 146, 
056^ :26 Sni. 

Aimurh (Aldd Sdsobe), fotisdod, i507 
Armenia, Tt nmlrr of Pmia and Udme 
in, 1J8 mm .: ww^iiCrt' mej< tam K|rpailltil!>d 
for, 62 ; J fort* m, SB; B6» ^; 

Uonopbyeitei in, 44 eq^; Itoman liw mi 
t diftorbanceii Ln, 370 «i^; o at oiaEi- 
tioned In the treaty, 373; FeniaHA uiTAdai 
374 ; 376, 378 iqq.; SlaTaric* ra™ 
loo^Lta in, 283; ^ eiTU war in, ; 

PersLana lUpi^mo ia, 3S9 Upp ; PeiwiaDi 
dri™ Irom. 333 : M4, 393; ^laftrM 
mradD, 666,393^ aiilitary Hilo 39SKI-; 
JiUfCitLian n in, 406; takea bj Axabi, 
407 ; 408 aq- f ULonmae Eielwtod iji« 4L0 
Axmenla CJaaita, bfitr&yod to tbe 
410; Atmeniaiii aptibd int 414 
AratenlaoE, the* 636, 416 
Amvanlaafi^h bi Ibo ImpoTiiil army,, IK 34B j 
rvllFdoofl perwacution ofi 370 h|. ; 30B; 
mail rebgiodi contf orefiyt 40a i eipbOad 
foam thd Eolpiirfi, 414 
ArmichoH, obief of the ChefcuSdl, 134, 633 
ArmfoKtlih deftooOp alleode Britilb hiibope 
al Coiiacil of Altev^ 43^ 

Annorloii, llBaq., 46^ 

ArmthwaibE, 476 

AmerritH aoQ of Lttpaa of Frlali, triea tA ith 
G^n the doohy, 3^ : kilLeiK 
Artlf?1e. 446 

Atboi ATCbbJehop of Salibiirt^ vntm to 
AleuLa mbont L40 tIK 
Arnaltp Emfttivr, m duke of CaHiitbia, 
443 K 660 

Ajniilf^St, BEahopofMeb^feitataBHodlildp 
133: «de» ia Anacrafflap 134, I36p lB6p 
S7fi eti, : 637. 639 

Amnlf^ gTAflih™ of Pepin Hi hlaycir of tbo 
Falaoe in AnatraadA, 128 
AttftgOi. 166 

Arraa, 130 

Ari, poTerlj of in C^auK 167 nq.; ot the 
ViaigdQu Ln Spain, 103 $ Loinbltrdio, 307; 
Cbriatiad, in Brltua^ 601 


Ajt&veedei^ «OD of liVitixa, driven fmiQ 
Sp&in, 182 aq,; helped by Arabfl, 185 sq.; 
rA^OttabbtbM ftt CardoVa. l!:^ 

Artavaxd^ oomiiiitEi!dE.E of the ArmflatKM^ 
rufiiaci lo wogniae Tbeodo«£lU lUp 416; 
eOEHM to SOflV with Leo, 417 
AmJua, god> 474 

Ammiann |ATveriii)H Ibfip at tlio battle of 
Vongl^, 114$ 464 

AfiKmont Ttatory of Gboaroea tl at, 38^ 
Aiwicno, lairided by Edireiiuii^at 
amdfd by Maurice, 376; ceded, 406 
Ai, acd, 409 

Ao^, B^oum tribe, 619,3m ^qn; defeataii, 
BSB 

Aead ihn al>Fulmt, faada attack on Bicilji 
682 

Aaapb, Biahop of St Aaaph'fl, 493 
AjBl-iuar Byaantiqe ganual, dtifoatcd by 
Tleigothe, 173 
Aibdown, laid wiate, 553 
Aiim importance of provinoe.- 37; 28, 
90 aqq., 43; ndigiOtli poraeontiau iu^ 41; 
reTiTal of Monopbyiitiam in, 46: 36 ; 
l&B, 3G3: Turlu in Uie weat ofp 363; 
fliftht of Maurice to, 393j 3S3 Sqq.; 233; 
Hkav raldi in, 396; SahrbarAl in, 393; 
sad; Arab eipaniEon iiip oh, II poin'i", 
»6Sj 377; the SbPii« in, 379; 331, 334, 
416, 417, 433,436, 461 
Alia Minof, 46; ttbs Pornlaaa Ini 330 ■ 
Haraoliua reco™^ 335; 394, 339^ 56^. 
873; Amba b, 695, 412 ; 935 aq, ; blati 
Httlfain, 406; 467,410,437 463.461 

AonAmt Herbora drreateni at, 677 
Aapidiiita, Kinf; of Areyj^eiiaear 167 
AaKnup (Aoana^nli, HodeElck aaid to ha.vo 
token rcfoim at, Ll:^ note 
Aaajriia, 398 
Aa^iana, 4lT7 noU 

Aaterioa, Arobhuhop of Mitau, tonaooralcft 
Birinua, 525 

Aadt defeat of PrankiBb army nw, 305 
Awtij Duka of, 6^ Otindoald 
AflLorgat n^ta attack^ 166 

Afiturianfi, m foasmiction, 167 
AaturtM, proTincO, 106, 190; Chnatian 
kingdi;im of. oouito^ted hr Charlfit tiva 
OiMt, 604 

Atbalarb, Hmndflon of fheDdone, king of 
Iho Offtrof^tha in llaly, 10; (knuhi 14; 
161, 613 

Aihanaipld, KiSki of Vlal^tha in S^n, 
helped by Juatinwit 1^. 1^; maiTiaffea 
of dan^btera to Franklih Mnga, 123; 
made kiElit^ 1®^ I at war wilh Byzantines, 
164; ptaFFpemna mle, IK; d^th, fb, ; 
165, 253 : hmught np at Oomtanti nople, 
360,283 

AthanMiciip Bt, Hdafaupof Alexandria, cited k 
498, 530: 688 

Athanaaina. Patriambt and the religiima 
COntroTeray, 538 

Atbanasios, patrician, 23l; ambassador lo 
the Ayarri, 335 
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Athelch!i3i^ ArLoii SiHih^iip of KivrboDDe-i WD- 
sjiifEP K|?aiiLal JEecued^ 

Aihenit nui^Eivit^ cltincd, 44^ 230 
AlhziM*lon, m^ertilig PtiTAiui utd Rornmn 
cdsVtijn at, 374 

AUabEk Ckeafif Iht, ^andjir? of Yiiiifotlde 
kineO^piti, m; 16^, S99, 4S% 015, 687. 
AUm mu, 

AuopatCTe, c(}d«d, 405 
AtrmtaJgiii, nm^^ad bjr ClmsHv, 
MDiacliDp in, 3^5 

AtbswaU. (? Ad 3|unjni)>, SlRsiHfrtiwd P«da 
bmptiBaa al, 52^ 

Atiignj^ Widnkind bap^BHi at, 

AltUa, King of Uu HonSp 4E5 
Atacup|iitii, father of Pope Leo 111, 703 
Auohp dkooeae of, ittoludidi La FmoMali 
kiPi^ltiiD, IGO 

Aqcltii^darj^ mK^ptlou. at, 170 

Aud. m 

Aadpin, King pf iionlswrdt, IfiS 
AndoTura^ wif* of Chilpcfio, oi«utedt 
120 

AudliP, god, 475 
Augila, oaaia qf, 44 
AqgKbutgt fiBU 
AngflutV f^rt at, dfl 

A ijgU4lin«, SI i AorvlitLA As^^tiodiJ, Biahqp 
of Hippo, Orcgqr^the Gf«ai Atodice the 
wQTkiQi, 257; 010; *520 
Apgnstuia. 0t, Ont Aniibiabop of CADt*if- 
bury* hia muston to tlw EniTlkiit, 124, 
254 BJ|., 43<ip fiI6^ 037; conaecnUod, 
25i^; 516 and no£«; 200; aathoodoitj of 
E phaUe# of, di«fQiu^ fil 7; hiM r|qoatiaDa 
nrffilrtued to the Pope, 017 ; and the 

Bjriti£h Cfatueh, sq, - hia f^ft of 
iDiracliMi, 5201 dmtiii 03t; afmdictLDg 
lirwa of chanoiiir, fA.; 620, &37 k ^2. 
073 m\. 

AqffDAtos, C. Oquitioa> Etopartur, 67,r 73. 
74 h^p, 79, 02, 105 eq., 10«, 194, 467, 
796 

AuRUitua ^Aqgalui)^]egeadKr]r9ritiili taint, 
430 

AnraaLat, Knaalla dereated at, 0611: 

ttlf* Kafaltia Tiotoriona Ml, 070 
Apriif MifrvltiVqLi in, 13; 22 
APi, thi^,ai pazpetqali^d vi^ the Khazzaj^ 
012 ; iu3d the elaqtion ^ AbO Bakr, 303 
Ai^fliaia, 4{t>dd«fia+ 4^ 

Atieauinf, dted, 460 
Amt, Angqitinfl pit^babl^ al, 619 
AtiHlarfield, gjmod bcldi At, S62 
ALiitnuiat Enmliild *Ha|Ha lo, 121; rala 
of BrnnhLld Lq, 122 oq, ; Mavqf of Ihii 
Faloee for, LpaUtqtfd, 124; ruU of Utgo- 
bfirt tn, 126 ■ 126; ^DUpald, MAjoa of 
the Polafift in, 127; OhaflM UafUl in, 
ISSH: odnfoTiDd on Carioiaan, 150; 155, 
100; 141, 192; Tkrea EUaptfft E^iaqi 
In, 206; 26*5; aEow deoli^kn of iHMlbcJUiEni 
in., 052; ^ynod fanld inj 002; 549; b«- 
quoathed to Chorlat lh« tiroMt, 004 oq,, 
701 ^ Bonifaoa in, 694^; 609, 792, 705 


Aaatraeiana, the, and STOnfeitd, 122 4q.; 
and Dii^bert, 120; rtBOMBAiiiat fjirtino&ld, 
126; 100 
Anatif^ 600 

AtHchar (OgintJ, dnk^t tsawoj ol F^in to 
the Po^, 680 

Autliari fFlarltta), elaeled AEng cf the 
tiOinbA4riI<i, 19il; enccecfies of, 200; 
iniirri«i TbeehivliDdfk, ; dnath, 201; 
traatmetu of Catfanllqi, 202 
AurAimficaitt, 69 

Antonoanua the ihliae of, ^allrioe 

lands alt 282; Tbflodoaitii takim ftoint 

204 

Atittui,capt[ired bj Ebrotn, 127 ; (^nwc^'i 
mpncksfa to tlifi bfobop. 367 oq.; 359 
Antmi, BLftbopa of. S*e LwdtWt Syagriot 
Anvari^e, 114* llMj; Pepin ednqneiM, 0^ 
Aujctrm. &1 Patriak at, 604 
Auxelrv. Bathop of. See G^aman na 
Avan, Lnn, apread weatwmnl^ 51; 34 aqo,; 
01 ; form aUianAf! arilb the Lombaraa, 
105, 201, 250, 360; invada Italy, 200: 
flight of P^nil^t lo* 205 ; help Urimoald, 
a6.‘; at wmj with EaJtAni Empiri!, 242: 
etnliaipy of, to Juilin II*. 266; 267 ; 
dalni SirmlDin, 25«s deb^t Tll^oriiitfp 
369; make peace with #6* ; 275 { 

liiH Againal the £mpka¥< 370; taJio 
flincluna., 276; 300: inMny desert TO 

Bcmaa anny, 2!!l; Phooaa inorMO^^ii 
myanenU to, 2B6; Pmacbernnalj attae-k 
boAHtautlncipldr 291 iq.; make a treaty 
with. H«iaelii.t4r 202; Motege Oomtanta^ 
QopUp 390 aq.; ra^agm of, 206 1 207, 
SCO : m«k$ peaco with the Empaiv, 500; 
420, 403; and the Biatii^ 4]t5 af|q.; 
conquer Honpcuyi 455; truisplant Bkar 
qatinna, 407 Mqq.; end of nation^ 446; 
441 ; in Tlaiuinela, 443 nob ; 443 aqti^; 
ttvolt of Blovenea 449; 4S0 Mijq., 
564, 597* 602, e&5 ■ and iWlu of 
Bavaria, 607; 606; Hingu nf, 609: bdp 
ihti Eaxnnj, 613^ acknowledge Chariot 
the OEiai, 6161 660, 66T 
AfetLcima (ArentLcUm)* 46*1 
Arlgoaru, 112 ; Ukim by Tlkogdorio. 117 ; 

rtrbiken frum Atabi» 129 
Avfloii, Biahop o^f VaePEm, aird Clorii^ 111; 

potticaJ work of, 117 
Avon* Eiver fW-or&citetihitw)', 540 
Aiam. 55, 41 
Axuxu^tu, 34t 371 

A^ot, Baa of (Faina Idaootli:)^ ATani to the 
north of, 51: 4l: the BUm op, 437 aqi. 

Baalbek, taken by llniSainffp 044 
Saana^ ganeaal, defeated, 342; pzwlaiiqed 
amperar by iroopi^K 540 
Babjiqn in Egypt, taken by the PeTliaai, 
2m ; liken by tho Amhi, 350 iq.; 06? 
Babylonia. St* *lrdk 
Badr, battla of» 517 «q^ 

Biidqattqi, patiidan, acpn- in-lawror J Qalili El, 
defatted by Lcmhardip 108; anpiioTta 
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Jjidex 


frMiiHoii of H, 204; ouranmiidfi 

4gAljajt lAinlmnlB and kwtx% 308 
BAfetLc^ 

109; 1081 CAibiiUi: iiuttRtetlim iHp 108 

Bihi^ndftCi ihe, ofTaftagoiia, reinUi^nsl 
Aliiric^ 101 

Ba«d^ A78, 38Q, 032 ; Hxida Am- 

b»Bwlcirti QM; 010 
BogniYuid, c&Dtan oE, 274 

Ibfl^ MtbA of Ai&bLi^ 834 

BAhrmin. 830. 348 

Bofiimm CobiD^ governor ai MvdiA, defCAtA 
SbMTTvb ShAb, m; oDttrpirw 
OnDkld, 380; enpporled tfOOpPp I**; 
pMi to flightp 

Baina, EltAgAu of Itm Averts mak^ jiltiADCE 
wiitk Albotiv 430 ; with 

Bomo, i(i.^ niMicM poiiw, 383; Ukin 
islrminzuH 2i0 ; trmUPplUklfl 8I4T OAtionm 
4^7 HI.; 440, 443 mi. 

BikkAEL (B€tb«bu}, Maelmis pdfinpy, 342 
Daithcner Abbot of loTm^ ^^0 
BAk^wdJp 473 
BAkkA. Sii Mecca 

Btkr ibn 'Abd-Maaitp B«dotiiii tribe* 334 
Bakr ibo uilw, a87 348 

Baliiaiyitr, son of JuJiasi {Urban), apostaaT 
ofp im 
BiUior. 485 

Balearic iHlaniit^ ittkpetiil mlo aalabilsbHl 
in, 14 , l 8 p 1S8 ; 38$; opder Fmakkli 
mlc^ 608 

BoUtan Mta, Elaualn*$$; limitotBulgailafl 
kingdom. 440; 033 

HjiJkju i peiunHELla, ihe^ defanoc of* $3; 
nviged bj barbaiiani^ £0; SlOfi ipread 
over* 43ft o^. p 44fi 

Balne^am Occnplfid br IjOOlbftTdai 

BolticSev the. 41ftp 426 §q., 432; 4»8; limit 
of Atar power, 488; 443, 444, 4 ZpB bii. ; 
limit Of Bolcekri kutROam, 45$; 4$6p $14 
Balto-SInvcioic g^onpp 418 
Bftib^Bkvi, tbe^ origiaal hoine ofp 418 0^. 
Baila, the* LcwakUm nfli 4l8, 4$3 
Bamberg, -iB'i 

HamboroDfih, idapital of Bctnioia, GIO, $20, 
$4$; rtlica of Oiwald at, 54$ 

Baneb, 323 
BanAaiiirt*^ 513 

Bangor, Bikhop of- AVe i>adlel 
Bankatefdp inioriptbci al, 4t6 
BanoD (Bau^nah goddsBap 4T7 
Ban 8 Hanifa, the, 836 
Banil mjhEnip cImi In vbicE Mabomet 
belonged p 884; nitUd tn lUaeJt Mahomut. 
611 dad aeCr; 653 
BanO abi IrijnaaiUp 6f^ 

Bonn SainukiS Jevuill baniBhDd from 
Medina, Bl8 

Bonn Mldtazp Indepoadcnt Bcrbat 
378 

Bijau-D^Nadlr* Jewteb Ellada beaiogedi, ElO i 
banuhed fram McdidJkp iA< ^ oo-ncjdEired 
bjr Mahomet p 326 


DanA Hii*tam, independebt Berber djewt^, 
378 

Band Sa^ilA. 333 
Band abwlian. tribe, 387 *1- 
Band Bmajya, 317 
Barbate (Bnadibeca), Hirer, 185 
Bareelona, Giaallo floea tOp 161 1 iobn of 
Biolar bonjEbed to, 153 ; ITU ; on trajde 
mate, 1^11 532p 6M; takad hj the 
FrankHp 606 

Bardengaa, tfae^ fint benKOf the Lomhardf, 
124; Charier the Great to, $12 
Bordne^^ Aethelnd a monk at, $83 
Bards ^ardih the, GoJlu poete^ 471 
BaryU, 473 

Bari plAken bjSanaoaiu* 384; 385; boootnea 
an IndeiWEtdeul etata, 6S8; rooDVerml by 
Bjzantlnea, 387 

Birlm, taken by ikTadenSp S51, 3B6; 367, 
$43. 377p 388 
Barrcip 47 a 

Badl! Eastern Emperor, dafeatfl thnr 
SamcddJp 387 

Baail, Si, Bishop of CoeioirEA In €appadaeia* 
and the monaateriea is Ganl, 147 
BuiLp BiMhop of Goriyna, at TrullAQ 
CoUDoUr 108 

Bui^nekp the, 118; St Amondcit pfeachee 
to, Itiftp $34: allAflk the Frankinh army 
at BnnceaviijjfB^ 6$a * retain thiiirnatiTe 
dohea, $77 

Boaqu^. diike; of lbs, 125 
Baara, SaraHne at, 347 aq., 351^ Camel 
haltle n«aTp m; 8 O 8 

BaerlOp tbo, in ^nliitaop 34$; oppoik^ 
ill, 35a;H50 

BafiUnia Mnlugilh^na (BojtetaDla), Attacked 
by Leovigild, 166 

Ba*tiimae, oonquer the Siafe, 430 aq. 
Bnatolanip 167 

Balh (Aquae BalUj* inscriptinni al* 476, 
478 

BathililMp Frankiah qlie«n„ rerokw poU-taK, 
148 

Batnae, 0ft3 
Hattarsea, 572 
Baiueca^ 166 

BaTariap Agilolfluge aupreniD in^ 128; and 
CbArlOfl Martet, 129 ; iUEerainty of, ocm- 
fiemd Oh Carioinaii, 1^; Cbjiabianity 
prwehrd in, 148, 5$3 t 186r ^84; and 
SksmtMC, $!l7iqq., 608 1 593 «!.; Iter- 
trada in, $85; aliuMl with Franeia, 5110 : 
Frenki mraden 587; ralaliona with 
Chaf3 m the Great, CtW eq,; included En 
FrankiBli empire, 60? h|. 

BAvaria, Garibald, Duke of^ nmnioe Lom^ 
haidprincOee, 123; 2Q0 

- ouaben, Duke nf, nmier Fra nkia h 

inioralntyp 538 

- Odito, Bake of, reslgrtii territory 

to Caflpunao and 151 i and the 

Chnrch, deteited, 530 

- Taffiiilp, Blikfl Ilf, marrijea Lint- 

|wrgB, daughter of Deaideriiu the 
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l/diBhuii, ; OOS; mtd C^ki 

the Ore^k eOfl sq.- Jepoied, (SD7; «?■ 
Sliced of H^ritlix^ ^ mule & mank^ 
fb. ; chuJiniir, 00& £ $77 
BikTuu, Tsatpot, Duke 
Aiurpimtid^ 911 

- TLcodo, Dilke cf, uid choitlb Cr^ 

ItuiiMtioll^ £3^ 

BnViirLftliiit ib«^ 119 ^ d4(4 Qt law of, m; 
ADd Uie LomtMiTdi, 19£ ; Q^hL ttie BlAVip 
2)05; And ihe 4!t9; 

Bul^nr Itc^T^e, 449 eq.; 444^ 449, m, 

Wa, fld3p (S79 

^^A^Kax^ ^Aian pbates At» 110; mllilAfj 

oolong 141 

Bjuup e^tored by CloTli, 114, lOU 
Bcckct^ 'TnOiiiJu., ArdLbbibop of CaiilGrEbl!tiy^+ 

Bedfl, tho TiMicrAbTUp lobool foandi^d by, 
L tilted, 237, 2£4 fui..4a€H 401,49^ h-i 
509, 513 Juj,, 515 iind fwff, 517, 51&mq., 
533 aq., 525 539 543 iiiq,, 

560 aqq^ 55* aqq-i 55® iqqpj 5^ aq., 
574^ A45| JLod tkis iMten of OroKcirj lha 
(irBAl, 341; Ell, 5Sd, 541; fail seootiDt 
of Edwin of Dtrirap 543; At JairOW, 502^ 
673; 563;: lifo and ^OtK 574 
BodfcK^iBlLirei 645 

Ikidciuiai, tba, trude with tbeMetso^^ 804; 
tijrm an alliance wjtk tba Knnuab, 819 L 
Al the aifi^ of Medina, E20; bdp the 
Mccaaiaa, ^3, 824; En Mahamat'A artny, 
B24| at lb& battla of HntLainn 325; 
340 

dnd^b tot of Fopin of lAtiden. mamei 
Anarglr^ 136 

Bejap A fortreu of Juttinian^ 32 
Ecjar (Pal JuIEaK Andeca banlnhad lOp 170 
Bcklal (T BflivGcrma}^ HewUui Twbin, 
230 

BelatitQAdrqc, ^ad^ 47S, 475 

ji^lSocid^ a ^ of the KcSti, 462 
Bclwit lamiij pC U^7 
Belgac, 469, 471 
BalKi^a BveundAp 116 
Bot^iutdp 468 

Balgni^lv (nSiDgldatiUffl), Jnitisian'a CMtk- 
At, m \ 376 

Bdlri^inap ipo^aais 470 
Ballwi^ dia^ftted by inrtiniu, fl; on 
^Liiatic frcmlier, 7 ; qaella the Klka Hipt, 
fl; ll L Donqndn Vaudali hi Alrica, I2 aq.; 
hoDoarv, 18; 14; siiDccfiAOfl In Italy, 
15 «q. I mfctHe tiPlblp pOei, 16; fkili 
lo rtoover Italy, 171 211 anil Tbaodon, 
26p 20. 46 ; lit Dii»p 38 : al CalllnktiQip 
ih.; And tlkfl HOPnd Femipm war> 29; 
mvw epRitaptioopk from the Hutu, 31: 
dutiinped (S02), 51; 236, 266 eq^ U2 
BeOe^, bldinpria caiabliihed at, J42 
BenoLPa, capcip af Bodarick, defeated by 
Arabflk 185 

Benedict 1. rpp«+ j^TBi pemuoaioa for 
QTcgpry'i mijuion tv the Engllib, 257: 
cecalia Mu, 76.: death, 288 


Bfipcdict. Bt, apercad of rnJfl of, US m\.^ 
2571 ^ 

BadOditil BlaCap, and cbimdi maaiGi 524 ; 
gTAnlMl lAPd to rpond WatmonLh, 55S; 
odueationnl work ofp 578 

BeneOce. bnw^uiii. orighl of, 168 ; amnn^ 

the StaTi, 445 ; TeubonSOp 045-9 

Beacrenimifl (Baneven tinea), the, 216,. 
eOl Bq,p 702 

BeneTeqtc, city, ttamPuM bcilegod in, 205. 
I raligioiifl hrouBM fannd^ in, 2W ; 
Liatprandatp 2l2p 214| remaina pcntral, 
219 ; Sancpnd admitted to, 5S4 i taken 
by Ea^dla 11, 886 iq.: 037 

BenevontOp ducliy ofp fpopded, l!>8i 20l: 
undar iaute i^vortiEpeikl aa North Italy, 
205; TiOht of wituige in. 304; juiiNJietion 
in^ 209 K 311 : nobtis chooBO Godcaalc, 
213; 217; pnaarroa ita indopendonoe 
after Franlfiih Mq^neslp 220 eq.; attaeka 
Naplnp 3B3 ; diTided into two prir^- 
paiitlH^ 384 ; dlHtnrbanftea in, 886 ; in - 
vAiied by ConitaoH II, 394; awarded 
by Pepin lo the Pope, S8S, 509 ; rine in 
RToU, 590; BUbdticd, 621; 697; f™- 
peiity and impcirunoti undvr AMcbiep 
001 ; U02 ; oncrpachitJen 1» ot. 698, 702 ; 
604 

BeaevsntQ, Anahic, Dnke ofp incr^acca hia 
territorr, 2D1; and the dueby of FripU, 
205 ; de4lb, 204: threatena I^apl«^ 244 
Ariohla lE^ Dnka ofp madu duke by 
DraidetiuM. 2 E7; tnarrice Ad^^lperisa, f6.i 
UiPPretleaJly king of Elie fjOinbardi, 320; 
«oiupii«9 AgaSnit Cbarle* tbu 0n»4t. OOO ; 
IndependancB of^ ^U>X ; conai^ la turenr^ 
( 6 .; dmth, 1)02 

-CHaulfp l>uke pf^ in iba power of Llat- 

praadp 2L2; the dneby retired ^ 214 

-Godescak, I>ako ofp oppoua LEatpnod, 

180, 313. 695 : AiDJnbden^ 314; makea 
ailiaoc* with Gnegoiy II, 605; and with 
Gf^Orylllp 16. 

-- Grimuald, Duke of, eoti of AifcMe at 

Bonorenlo, offe-rad ai a horta^. 601; 
mado duke. 803 

—' Liniprand, Bnko of, driven away by 
BeaLdenor. 217 

-RAdtilnliiji^ Duke oh tod the Bainoenap 

6FU 

- IIumnAld, Dnko oft of GrinsoaJdp 

ncgdliatei villi Impuialiata, 2U5, S94 ; 
boDGiuei Duke of Bene^rento. S06 ; troata 
with Fierokaril, i6.; takoi Brindiai aud 
Taranto, 608 

-- BomiiAld II. Duka of. and Ore^ry EE. 

313 ; doatb. ib. 

-Sikard. Duka of^ NapEcd, ; 

dwtb, 3d4 

—» .S5ultO, Duke of. cfitabliabH hiioBelt at 
BeMTcnto, i98 

BenemgtnUt naptiiFed by WulftlfiN), u58; 
battle of, 564 

BtnveUp incedplionA atp 478p 476, 479 

Barkirud CanaJH 399 
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the, dfp IZ : Hobdncd 14^ 

2a, 35 ; remU Hg4ltul Mft'ddite nail*. llK>; 
lea^ 3!i7; mail? p*.'AOt with t]?e Eiii|jirp, 
sea. ftce^pt kiim^ 365 fcl.; 

lap^rt liiii paitkioi 367; iiKil 

'tjf 36fl ; t uMaw^ of, aKomil Ba»- 
«jjji, B60; of Hnfiaau towards 

370 ; in¥Ad« Sjun^ 37l ix).; 1 q OaqIt 
374; iefld with til* Aratwp 375 : 

rise tfa« Arftbftp 3T7 ■ foitu md^ 

p^nikDt At&teB, 376; 3BO, 382, 367; 
bootilfl to tbft AnUt La 663 

B^rotgibL (BonifMe}. Binliujii of Dajjwiehp 
528 

BtinqLwiJd, Atdlbialiop of Canteirlrary, ftbbol 
of IWcuIvcTp 553 Bq.; ln*de ueEblahopp 
550; Loldi 4 sjDod, 662 
Bw|jb£QOp 644 

Eter^lUttO, BothATi^ Dukfr of. A^lriQA to thfl 
t^rODO, ail; kilkdp f5. 

wife of AjfltbdbOFht of Ktni, 266^ 
515 

Ber^ttMLiiRi 6£2p 572 
Berlin, 482 

Bemaadollp of Spun, 130 
Bemuilp Btp 261 

Beriurd^ tmak of ChulfiB tho Gmlp leodj 
en Army o^er ibe Alpfi, 508 
BemArdK gnindflqn of CSurlflA 4bo 
Appointevi DudeT’king of ItAljp 624i 650 
BcmidiA, kmndom ofp 610 tq.; joioed to 
IXeirm, 622, 545; FiMllltitJA In^ end 

[1j 6 fiOTtbem mUeioaafieff, 626; 527, 
6^|i4; f4]pArAtDd bom Deiri^ 5^; 554; 
tw^ BW forp 566 
BerpiciAni, Ihtp 522 

B^y-BiTi^Yf! (Brezuwiim), i?il£d of AUao- 
¥iogiAn UftgA &U HO 
ISetrip C0D4U«IW hj ^epiis+ 533 
IWricfried, AaetrAniAO iioblfr, AttAckl Bmni^ 
hild, 122 

BerlkiA, dAbgbter bf Chirle# tlie Grtfttp 663 
BcrthAT, Mayor of Lbd PnltM Ln HeoitriA, 
da f^ted At Terttyp 127 
BertoAld, Mayor of IbA Faliieet i5T 
BertradAp widow of FajbAiHp iwka AUiadioa 
with LombArd Toyal family, 218, 525, 
731 i 212; blAAned by Blepiura £11, 522 
Bertiaznd, Blabop of Le MaUi, laAT^ 
prDptirtr to bia ■ 60 + 144 
idA, Iaw flohool Atp 5L 

BeiADODDp ouited lo bh of Lyodit 145; 14B 
BcdvrAy, Mi, 460 
BeWOAatlAr 475 

BeA, BargmidLaiii tieloriuiu neAf, 128 
B^eiAp fprtLdcAljeDi dKimyod, 122; 162, 
172; Areba oXpflBAd from, 562 
Blbcficte, ^pitAl of Uio Acddi, 4(}0 
Bieda, aitookcd by LombArda, 219 
BilSI ibe AbyiAiBiUt A oonmtof ItAhomel, 
310 

Biiid, 460 

BLrdocwAld, ifljcriptioiii At^ 475 aq- 
BLnadB, Biiibop of Dambwter on TbAmea, 
Apoidie ol WflBau> 625, 545 


Birnmep infiCliplJdA Al. 476 

Birtli Ap iLidg of. Sie I^amPA Aelina 

BiHhrp broUmr of <Abbif, 416 

Bifrkim, 369 

Biiuoimtiffl, 166 

BitbyniA, 416 

Bi^rrtAp 370 

Biieyi^, Mulidua m exile at^ 403 
BlAobemAe, abrime of the Virifiii at, im- 
banned by Atha, 296 ; mattnem tfdter 
tbroogh gAt* oft 410; Tiberiai Ln chttrcb 
of the ViiaiTi mtr 416 aq.; mbela enter hj 
gAte 0^ 41.6 
Blaet Eleatbp ihcp 630 
BlAckmooriand p iDociiptimi alp 474 
BlAck SeAp iho (Eaiitie|^ JualLuiAll balili 
thei Ho-^boATci agAinit tbe PEmiAna, 30; 
32 eq^; tnidtt oCp 41, 155; 265 ; Perakn 
uiHipe macb. 202; 410 aq . 437, 4^, 436, 
437 noti, 500 
BiHliixn, 476 

BleiiA, CAiHfl of, Mien by Untpracdt 3^13 
Blemmye«T 36 

Bleubinigp Caatle, LiiBeription Atp 476 
BlueUp tbi*, factiaa, wllJith4f Gt«e 

1, 61i Happort JDatiniAEi, 7 eq. £ Ahd tbe 
i^LlcA Biatp 8 eq.; And the Emporor 
Mamiee, ^j^l eq.; In Antif>ch Add otbei 
citiee, 2^, 237 ; ■tandAidof, bardt, 256 ; 
and JoAtiniaii lip 409; pi^elMm t+ean- 
tiiUp 410 

Bnaonp goddesi, 473 
Bobbia, Bltrr, 202 

Bdbbk», monbAle;? of^ roudded by St 
ColnmbADUii, I4B 

Bodb CaIBa, Irlab «iiT-fodde«i 477 
BObuienridd^ 453 s houndAry of tbe Bmplre 
of Clurlea tbe draat ^ 0l4 eq. 

BoeihidH, Anielua Manlina Bevelintli, pCtC 
to ileaib^ 6 

Boeiblnji {Boeoeh Hjeetd(r, wHtee a biatury 
df ^entland, 502 

Bohemb^ Ecdtre of A BIat kingdom, 165; 
the AtATA tn, 430; 437, 442, 446; 
PiEvizijil piAnm in^ 450; 452 aq., 007 
BobemiabAT tbe, 420^ 453; uuaet cf oMoa 
AmoiiK> 454 iM^le ; 467 
EoLail, Prior of Melrose Abbey^ deAth of| 
520 

BoIjuIav IbTpbry, 453 
BoJofilWtt TbeDdlbert at, 119* LodjbArd 
boandaiy exleoded Id, 212; atd^ 228, 

603 

Bodikij^ geddird, deftAls tbe trocpa of 
PbooaA, 287 

BdnifAWp St WiDfrid^ Bonij^Baakp Amb^ 
hiebup of llAiDE, 128 eq. - recelTra iu^ 
TiBAiitun from the P^i ; probably 
pruHi^t At ooruvermtion of Fepinp 131; 
iobisitaGarmAme oofiYertA to the papAdy, 
1463 eocleeiAAticAl reform of, 140; Add 
tbe teLtcTff of Gregory tho Gn}Al« 241, 
617 ; ctted, 421; 626, 532 iq.; k^ttat tu, 
elted, 534; 535; At GDme, 636; in 
PeIbIa, tA j conaeoTAted^ 637; wmli of. 
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: soAde Mxbbuhopi, 
fiOttildk heLJ hj^ iq,; 1i«lLY«fl Fnlda^ 
^ ; dfslJit ib, { bnriAi, ; impofti^De 
ef hu workn 541 eq,^ 576; unointi ?^s^f 
5&1. d59f JSSiait 616 h 047, 6S7 
7Ut 

Boo.f£[U4 rVp mud Gdlnmbunui, 600 

BoELtib« Poji, 018 

Boniiiuiillf Eat] oI TjrriliiiiLii.p midfl Norlll 
- ni^iom -cout,, 881 
Bonneoit, 116 

Boa€9DBi, Caimt of tlm Eui^ s^t to qaeU 
riirl In Antiocb, £80; AUd in iGroBsIcn] p 
£07; fore«« of BETacLitiA^ 

driven fiqni SSgypti tiUfidp 288 
Ecmlli, gGncroJ, holdil Sirmitmi agoinriit the 
AVKr£. 208; Rc»ll«ilp 359 L; llCfaLEatD>f 
wiiihtbaA™n+a95; ttolda Coiut&etlmoplo 
afl&iiiAt ihs bubETun#, 

IfMk of 518 

Bixk ifaGp ImndA Joqtinjiitj 2 

B0ok If]/ JL-dputicf'i iha, diEdt 
Barb<>p 400 

BordeHQX BniiduA ali 118; 

oiptured by Clovji^ 114, 100; lokBo hj 

AiilbB, i£ 9 ; 0 iQCUrtrnpDlitiLD rafl, 145 ; 
tmde of, 156; orl^ 460 
BordiBEdiK oL LAonEJoi 

Bcmt^ dnke of iha Oyinthilll:?, 449 
Boikiua (Beaanhnm}^ mommlerj finindod 
at. 500 

BOfpljonu, the, Btl'p 418 
Boapoma, I«irl, Lradin^^ oentra, 41 ; UkhbU 
hT Turks. 370; 411 
BoMEuUp Abbot of DucfErmBDet 509 
Boogi^jilp or^giei of niinDp 1S£ 

Bourb^Qr 460 

BoiiTboTino-!es-BAliiB> Lnscription at^ 475 
BoDif!i?a. a mctrapolitan iOGp l4fi 
Bipahwi^ lae 
BnuEorq. Het BtTA^ 

Bmdacap fiod. 473 
Biadfcnd.On.AvoQ, battle of, 552 
Braga (Brawa), viciarj of Leovigtid ai, 
170 

BragA, Biahop of. Sy<i MartiD 
Brngunita. jrrotincG. 166 
Bran, thi> ofp 478 

BnuHo, ol Baragojia, oomptlar of 

tha 0 ^ of BeOnwiqthH 17'81 193 
Brodoa, 673 

Brttnea^ nhimh built Lq^ SlS 
BrenriaQani. Btiro^-Bidi&ra 
Bm^a, held hj Ootha, 18; dukadnni 
WEpd by ilEhla of TridGntinn^ 2C^; 
474 

Bmt. 119 
Brut Ijtovik, 419 

Bretonit tho, retain thoir natiTfl dtikeiH 
677 

Bietinida, eiplaaatian gf tenn^ 543 
Brv^fium dkaiei^ 68+ 118, 138^ 160^ 
aboHalieff, 178 

firaxiUiLm, DroctoDp Duka off usifti Lm^ 
{HTuiiaia. 1&9 


BriOga, faattlo of the. 339. 34B 
Biidgat, St, 4E^ aq. 

flriB, abbey ita^ j« ParamnatUEr-on-Briia 
BEigantaqi. tba^ 478 
Biipkotb. goddeSBp 476 

aonaeotod by ii^and with Bt Fitrieikp 

Brigii^ goddus, 476 hj. 

BrEodisi (Bmadujiimiih oOEopfecI by Lom- 
budi, 205; burot by Saji^m. 888; 
^akta by Bqka of BcooTneto^ 533 
Be! 14^. Edta dsma froBSp 118; Ongocy 
plan* the eoDTerunD of> £37; 267; 
Ai3gu«tino'»mkeiDnto.254iqq,; dmidliflm 
In^ 470 sq.; Kaltio heAthonbm mt 
ch. XT (») ; CbruFtluiity brought 

intOp 406-^09; 600 ihj,; 514; hiihopa afp 
and AagUfttna. SIS aqq.; 574 , 635, 607, 
702 

Briilih Ohaceb, tho. origin of, 496 aq.: 
qtthodnsy at. 530 ; ramain* left by, 

501; and AagudEinep Sl3 iqq^; and 
LaurthtiQB, 621 

Britiflh leloa, tha. Eeltk kamtheniaiD in. 
ch. xr tnj jNWEjn ; 615 

Bntiih Musaiuii, thep Ambian papyri ia+ 
Bated, 373: Mawifca*5l2 
Brltonip the. anll^diTuioEia of, 118; 182, 
484, 490p 600. 514, 510; anblgOtiiHiii to 
En^b, 520; butflQ ai Cbut^. sal: 
622; Wnlfhera dafamta, 552; 671 
Bdibftny, Kalti eatftblUhBd in, 118; 141; 

593; DA tire dqk» eonlintta id, 677 
Brixen {SabeD), uciobt bEabopna oTk 
£15 

Brixwortb, Boimui rcmnlDi at, SOI 
BroughA£D €airtla. inaoription at, 476 
IlFD-Warodi. 110 

Bmda b£u liAalohODp King of tha rjeta, 
and St ObEumba, 513 
BrnLde. King of tha PiidSp 550 
Emnhjld (Bnmebauljip dan^^torof Athana- 
gUd, anATriea Bigoh^^ 120, 154 ; cBOapaa 
to AuitrAsia. 19 L; bar atniggie with Ibe 
Dobki, 122 1 ngvnoy, 122 iq.; d*aih, 
12S; imd GoJnmbULttB. 124+ 148; idaa- 
nctar of ride+ 124; And AugtutiDu'H 
miHiOD. 124. 264 aq.. 250; and QlvtiatT 
the Graat. iS.p 146. 254, 257 iq.. 676| 
156; 168,200 

Brunuberg, PiAnkiAlk anoy rwaabei, 611 
Brqttaum, 228.282; bald by the Byaantinei, 
603 

Ba'ath. Day of. bulBa. 312 
Boo^n. cblisif of the AlemanQi. iuimLef 
ttaly^ 18 
Bnob^. 518 

Bqflhaium, Maortoff. jLlStr i^liu<nrdetiiij of, 
509 

Bnakingbamshtre, 559» 572 
Bncabnrgp dioow gfp fhnued, S38; 640 
BQnburgi Bubop of- Wiita 
BEilgirp 420 
BDlgu^nip oDunt, 102 

Bdlgan, Dulgariaxi^ sotUed on the Danabe. 
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30^ predatofy ar 31J ; 

t>eiU^ ConutMitMinpljB, 2&B^; 45* i 
ip \hB Pi^nmi 9Uim, 4SS tq-; 457 noU^ 
43d aq.^ 443; ftfrttla in Italy, 443 * 444 aq., 
4JS1 (Ha. j dafflAt imperial. fOTMB (W), 40^, 
(6^) 40a, (706} 413 ; 411, 413; llirtBlfln 
CaoiUiiti£ioiil«» 414 H|.; 443 
Borcliani, BiBtii;»p nf’Wiirttnirg. ninhiLBfiador 
of Pepin to Pope Z&obarUB, IBI, 5S1 j 
^ aq. 

BordiBala. BoidiAQi 
BordiueHun, ctuflt dI tJia B »plured 

aDdfllaEn, 101 

Bujford, Wtft BoxDti raid rcub^i 304 
llnr^ CijUe^ 034 
Bnrph-by-SandBit inscripticm alt 
Borf^ditTHi ibOh ortond thok tifiritory, 
iMi IIQ Ml.; alUfilwd by Clovii, 113; 
join Sitlian Frmukm 114 j defeated by 
and OitroMc^tha, 117 : cVimrttr- 
llB; iqq., IJMt, 49if 

BnrRiLadTi kingdom of, ooda of Lnwi for, 
57 s dual niU in. 109 ; Onndfibod lUHirpi 
■ok powur in, ll^s llfls twed by iona 
of ClDVif. 117 Kf.; Mayor of Palatso fM* 
inrtiltiUd^ 134; nilo of B*flnbeit in, 13^1 
ISa : itru 4 ^^ of Eb«in and Ifodcfgar ini 
137 I Charbi Martd miprBiiiH in, 129; 
ednftrted fln Pcpill, IM S 130 fq+t 3^0, 
534, 549, 5S1, 693: aasMjncd I* Carlonian* 
m i 040 

Bust, Amlr^ nJnabea tlt§ Ouii of Jofra, 
566; TftidHleattria, 593; iava[^» Heupolk, 
306 ; 397 

Biiflta GaBonim, 17 
Buwaibt Muilimff Tiotorl™ at, 540 
BtumwiiJIh wnk iii| 13 r inolTaded ID tho 
Empiiti, 14; fonoi! a military diallictt 
31 ; Ci^^tirwu in, 33 ; Sfi; 234 
fiiLx&kbiar battle nfp 356 
Byaanbine KmpiiO. Sft Empirti 
BviKatiDOfl (Oreeklt, tba^ and Ibti oonqneA 
"of lUlyp 10. US; fona a piroeinoo in 
Bpainp 19; and tba pwalan vm, 3a aqq. f 
and ttfl iilk trade, 41; 119; nvercbmnta 
aman^. 106; jo Afrifiiand Bpain.lCS htq.; 
Bermi^ncglld l^t^lf^tn* mih, 109 sq.,253; 
andBocai^maq.; ddealed bjEkabiJl, 
Its i wUnqniah tfeo Algarrea. 175 ; lin- 
3uBne« of, VUdTOtlis, 191; mnnanla 
of tcxrilory in tt»Vi relattero of 

Venko to, 234 : 355; 201; fontsd near 
AntlMb, 280; vkiorEfltla at Mo'la, 339*11. t 
526 H.; defeated Id Syria, 540 
deftat^ in Egypt. 949 iqq-; oppoa* the 
Ba;ra«ni ±n Nortli iirtca, eb, uj pa^ta; 
and trade In itaw, 430 ; 481^ 444, 4&1, 
575 : niat against Iho Franks, 001; de- 
tcated, 602; GC8; and thi quea^ of 
imai^-worthip^ 616 iq. ; and Uw 
tion of CbarSaa tbo Groat, 623 Hfq.; GBO, 
639 ; abaaiion tho Ewniiate, 63l aqq,; 

TOO 

BTuntitnn. ConataDLiaopk 


Caodo. aon of Gtinlf of Frioli, from 

the Avan^ 299; flghu tba SlaTA, tfi^ 
Cioena, lopporta flaniuenegilil, 109 
CH^riaiu:i obacnbeflun, oommaiida fleet, 
39S 

CadlK. prortu-w, 155 

Cadwaloder, ling nf OityDedd, allied with 
Penda^ 097^ W6 

Cadwallon, Kinif of Qirjneddi Tiatoriaa of, 
525, 544 ; filain, 525, 546; 537 
Caedmon of Whitby^ 574 
Caelcftioii miasionary to irelami, 500,504 
Caerleon-upon-TTsk, 497 iq. 

Caerwent. Temaini of temple Htt 479 
Caasar, J oliaH, 75,450 eq.; oited, 402 aqq ^, 
630 sq., 099 

C*E3*iem in Bitbynia, Bishop of. 
Tbeodoaiiu 

CaBiansa in Cappadoeui. 374 ; Pei^iani in, 
2^bfi, 380; the Itoinaui pecavoT^ 989 pq.. t 
HeraoUni aBaEmblea bia anny at, 299; 
fOTOod ta pay tribnte, 399; 394 
Caeaaam in Cappadoda, Biahopa of. 

Baky r Theodnni Aakldai 
Cac 4 ar«a In IManivtania, 334 
Caeearca in Fklasbliie t^akarlya), law 
sehnol Etnipmiiaed, 61; 287; Persians at^ 
390; and tho Arab inraaion^ 941, 543; 
takniiH 545; 349 

CaesariEis, Blibop oE Ailea, founds monaa- 

taiietip 147 

Coeaena, eiwtlw of, ownpied hy Liutprand, 
214 

cohort, 125 

Cabcrrv, Biabop of. St€ Didier 
Caira, 800 : foonded, 579; 0^ 

Cawwlbe, ehnrch founded at, 006 
CaJabiia, ducaiuM of, 220,333 aq,; Bamoeni 
attaok, 803 aq.; Earaoeiui expeUed hiqm, 
807 eq-E 599; Byiantlnea delBotcd in, 
502; 695 

Qakndar, tba tiered, of the Arabs, 326 aq. 
Caliphs, Caliphate, the, 036 tq. ^ nrigin of 
dtk, 595; 989; 4l DamaMiaBi 540; 85fl, 
Bd5 ; foTolgB pdUoy ofn 573 ; 576, 578, 
386 

CaiiitlU, Patliareb of Ag rr i jeoji , qnaitiill 
with Pemmo of Fiinll, 2lH 
CaLLeira Atrebatiun. S^t SBahestBr 
Callinknnii hallle of, 38 ; fort at^ 53; 206; 

takeo by tha Porsiuii, 298 
Cailinictia, Patrian^b of CanstantinoplB, 
492; ernirns Loontiui, 410; bhinisd and 
hanishisd, 411 

CaHinicna, Euiob, osmolndti an armiatlo4 
with the Lotabanli, 201; welcomed by 
Ginpry, 34^; renewa war, 250 
Caliinktis. Syrtan arcliiboct, inrenii Greek 
6n-, 397 

Gilonytaua, island^ BezuHiu at, 288 
Color, Eivor, Constaos tl deibakd on. 394 
Cwnaeha, fortress* B97; taken by Arab*, 
412 

Gambodursma, Chmpodnnum. Slack 
CamboBw, Arab leaner, 
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C&mbr^, 1:^ 

Cftmbrid^, of glLd ui, 

Cit«l. SBfl 

OuttbjHB, ^ 

Chmvl Intde, Ui#, S5B 
Cv»«1ot%1h 473 
Cwillot, 17 

Ounp«||tia^ tbfl. dewtuted by Lambftrdi, 

ai3, 3JQ, U3; 34« 

Ctmp^ni*, Ibc, [n. Id; N&mi in, 

1^ ; ^1.234 

Cimpalcfl, lOfcUAniu^ pluiR tht nlLi^k qh 
Lhj hi, 703 

CampiM jMkyfi£ld),4nRTiyu4£iUblr^ 

IM.Sei, 

CaW/Tu ina^/tu (MamMeld), jmnUAl iL&« 
Kmbij, 135, Wi, 663 
CucopEui TocJadwLBft, Sie VongU 
CvnulodtLtiimi (Qftmil^iiiimn). i^u Col- 
cho^ttr 

CMinqiori^ho, 473 
Cunnlo^ (C&cqBlcnl,i 473 
Cmulid^ OftlUp Bubop of. AVff Nickn 
Cftqdidn*, prMbjtcr, repfUcillU OrqgnrT 
tha U^% in GbuJh 143 
Cuttnhtit Ciuit4briftiii^ thff+ ijiiniTtoction af, 
1C7: 459 

CAhUbrin, ISa. Il]2. 191 
C^MUibru, Fodla (pAlriA), Dubn of^ b^n^ 
Jobfid 4tnd «Mii« latt 

Cknlfirbnry, Attfinatims M, 516-619 ^ Bned- 
Wd baptiRfld St. 3Ji; 527. 557 ? luid 
365; wcbm\ ol, toundii^ 573? und 
tbtf me of Hoiafr. 697 

Csislorbazy^ Bitliopfl uid Al^liilihop* ol. 
Sff Auiinij^c, BookoL, BeietvftJd, Cuth* 
boit, FritboiUJ, Eotuorlxu^ Jyidns, 
LsuAfiitiTia, Xatwinp ThHidafo, Wytiud 
Clinnte. AVie Enqt 
C^jntuMn Htrit$aUfms, 670 
Csppadoctmp 30 ? tlwa Pcniuu Dcoapy, 2ft5; 
PruGiiR coj^ntnszuU m. 3^ ? 2931 VsioB- 
Uno LOt 893; 105 aq.; Axshi id. 41? 
CapUf 224 

C^ptUp AiemanDE deleat^ noAJT, 10; pinnr 
dflliKl hj B«mu^Bp 505 s CotLtftSUB U 
thmittfdrp 3114 ; Cbferlea fbt GmI sd. 
TAZiofii tBf 641 

Cspos, Ocniiil of, Wm Ciiidosld ol Bodd- 

TBnbD, 994 

CApai-Vhdd, BtUwft^ laadd mt, 12 
CsniaiU, Eidt»riorr87 
Csimlljip LoIm, 394 

CarAdtuuK 445 

CarndtAtilA (pagtlB 4ST, 443, 452, 

500 iq. 

CArboDdHAH idEandp Bjujin And Thfeagabi 
negoliAle cm, 276 

CwcMWim*, cKptiited bj OgtroROtbi, 114. 
151; biibdprio MtAbUnbod Al, 142; Arab 
Andy ft^tkoliu, 505 

CATinthiA, poMAanl duke in, 440, 440; 
4^- winrk ol St AiUAnddi la. 534; 003 

CAiinUiiAnf-, tba, Aod tbelr penAHlit drideea, 

m. 457 ■ 


CAHulAauda^ Qt^EvtiS^-AdT-OiH 

Cluiuld [Ld^TAiliumb 475 

CATlDmAdp KFd df CliAflra Atoridl, rcHeivcd 
hAlf tbn kinj^dpffl, 180, 609 ? bmmM a 
monkp 131, 541, 57ep And the 

reform Dl the FrankUh Ofaurobp 146; 
nant » uabmulnr to P»|ddp 916, 504; 
Add Boaifu«, 539 «q,; 500 aq.; gom to 
McmteCMRlDCP, 503; 506 ; odd tbe Lind 
ol the Ciiurcb, 546 

CAiiOdiJua, »n of Pepin PI, dwip 219^ 791; 
Oharln tho nsiceA twilm g-f* 

widow and ob-iidxnd of, taJto rcrELg.e with 
PeiidntidB, 319 iq.p 701 ? Anoidtjod kinUi 
594; 5B9 ; InhofftA half Uui kidfi^dem^., 
594 jq., ^1 j erowndil k^g, it,; dcAlli, 
695p 791; 599; 670; bleaid by Sta- 

phan m, 099 

CAiiomaxi, Weat Fmnkiih king, dofloripciem 
of tno ooitrt of ChArioi tho Oneal- written 
for, G5B iq. 

CArloringiunt. OarolicisiAng 

Cotfliborir, boLltp 6il 

CJi^r^iiun XiI'Im^p of VenAntEuB FortuDAtiu, 
164 

CArmodAp miatB Amb siivA, 372 
CAmATTOtiibiTo. 473 

CAHiAmkl Mcifiegju, Fdiiflp Blatnattg of 
CbnrlM iha Great in, 635 
CamiolAp InpAdB in, 445, 445 
CTantiOlea, liUp 4G4p 450, 470 
Paredinj^iAn* (CArloyinfiAn®)^ the, JBO, 135, 
581, ch^ XX HAiiR, 70t> 
pArpAOdAn Siti, 4l6p 433, 489, *39. 456. 
437; bfliindAf^ cjf BalgariAn itin^om 
440: 442 

CArpotittAB, lAfcon bt Tbwdnio, 117 
CATTulfd], King of Urn 8no?Hp 165 iq, 
CuTAwbotg^ ICeltia Tediaina tlrer, 479 

CoiThaff, fort At, 38 

CATtsTA, tAked bj MllRlbna, 184 
CAflJap^ tAkad by BellazLriiia, 12 sq.; re¬ 
built, Ki* 294; chureh oonneU Smid nt. 
252 ? death of Idgondu at^ 359 : 391, 
550; and the pAtrictiu Qfwory, 357 ; 
And Dinar, 66«; taken bj the Sarareni, 
^5 Icwt and retaken, 370; 301 t Araba 
drifCKQ from. 410 

^fihft^e, Biahop oL Sgt Baminiou 
CarUtagBELa, laJcnn by imperlaiuta, 10 j 179: 
cm trada rente, 191 

CArtkAgeuA, BUbgp ol. Sti IdcLnianua 
GArlhaginenuAp bold in part by ViaiKothi, 

I59p 164 r— / «« . 

Caftliaglntani, the, 463, 46S 
Uarrona, inaerEptiauB At, 475 aq. 

'Caabtl, Bithop ol^ JTre Cdniu^- 

CmIa, laUad, Arare and Bomani lu^tiale 

on, 976 

^plazi (CAneuiAn) Gatea, fltuii in, m 
taipjAn Bea, the, 41, 497 aq, 

Cuaian, 147 

CaMtoddmijp Ita^^iai Adralinfr, ssitai, iflo 
Ciatl-llana (ctriidl 5<iliPiAuiidA| ^ 142 
OMtleiioada, inacdiptlon at, 475 
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Index 


C^tdr uad PoIIqjit 

CAitroieioTUiiki, An.b ftttMWp 30^; 

390 

1ST 

Cftkbolioiiiii, Hflrmenegild rcfnKt to 
170; Becwd^K coa^eimon lOi 171 v^i^h 
259; bwomefi reUfpcm of VUigoibiQ Atote, 
1T^,2^; kLdiieiU!«fl Vuigollikk™lAliQ^^ 
109; liAstema exliuclioD of Vuifrotbio 
192 i Ajiui biBhpp of Fiktia 
OLinverfi^ lo^ 204 ; Hprc^dA throttghdQl 
903; 939^ sptMidA amofig Lbe 
LombAidJ, S60 
CiiibdLi£i« tb«, prateeled br 
44; iKUTHoatod bj "^BwaiUi in 
W itq*i 4&; nR«x],d£d bj Jloirttnijkn'fl 
politiji 43 i m 4 Ola™, lli, IflO t mnA 
A^iUt 103 1 B-od Atlmi3Af^!il, 164; uid 
tha cnuTaiuod of Hnitoctiegilil. 103; 
XjeoTigild'i triALtncllt ot, 103; itfdklt( 
pcMition ol, U3 SjMLiJir 171 iq.; dewiih 
dhUdna to be nuniod io, 131 ; fitToartd 
bj Thf^od^UndA'A gdve^pro«ii^ 293 ; u>d 
Aripcrl^ 304 
Cftttcticb^ 523 

CoaCttBOi Mt*, llainui isdnuncE ovei tHbeti 
ID, 7t ; sead rd^ruita io imperial Stmf^ 
11; iliuifl in, 9B : 29 aq., 3o; 979 ; 

Ond* tmn La, 994, 397 ; »43, 353; 
iDnn bouadai^ of Cbltpb'i t«rfitor?, 334; 
400, 4IS, 437 

Cpt&ilEcHii, ifttca bj tlieodoHep 117 
CcodvfUlo, Kiojj of WeaAcx, nao gf, 559 iq.; 

bftppMm, AM I deftdi, ib.; £01^ ^ 

Ceoiiua, god^ 473 

C^ceasia, CUtld of, tiLkoa bjp Lo£db4rdl, 21S 
Cedd. bcdihar of Cbod, is.ttdion4±7 to 
Mdrcb> 523; oocwnlod bUbop fi» 
EiiN^, £29, r^O; d»tb, fb.; 547 
CklrptiiiB It £00 ; Pmlkdi'ciJ lo 

[rvljuidp fioa mq. 

CtfliPp ohKplaia Vo Adtholwiid of lki|m, 
599 

€h& 11 Maine, Btitonft of, 490 
Celfio Cbdrf^ in Bmuin and /rtrloAdT df 
Prof, oiuki, £95 

Cenim Ht, 916 111-, -m, 295p £39, £93 
Ckma Croikkli (Gran 0Emioli)p idoU de- 
■iTCijed, 473* 509 

CvntniDi^, Weal Saioa pdncaap tcirodd U> 
bfogin.fi m fflook, £60 

C«qlLufap Biabopof tb« £liddlc Angled aad 

ihn £33 

Ceotredp King of MdTeuiK 563 
CfiphAllebiA. 413 

Oerdicp ►Uifa in ibd haoM^ of, £00 
CflOU {&apieni)p Jufitbiifiii huld«p 14, 13, 
29', bj Tlbcfldifip 168 ; 193, 294; 
ipclddfid In UatLrvbwui Seoundn, 227, 
2S&; 3|1; PbLlfignoi buiiihad 391 
CfiTfinaefi MU, fdttn boandkij of H^rptuiuviila, 
ISO, £01, £99 

CfijrlonT ffxpoftfi alt 41; 55 
GbMi Hit nhbqt af LutiaghfilUp 493; blabi:i|i 
ol York, £30 £55 


CfaftJdefkpdp Avfir Etobdafty h]i 1I to, 266; 
Kudiulgfta z«iEbHp 985; Sabk mnitbfifi 
CD, 230; BAktbsrif lUlioaed at, 295 tq. i 
ta^D by SutfiiCtiifi, 354, 097; Gonitontiso 
At, 301; UQd ValdtildDfi'j umy^ 399; 418; 
451 

-GoQndl of. ConnoUfit Cfoaosui- 

caI 

ChiiJon-5a7 HaOpfip mcvTiAfiterj fonoded at, 

147 

Gbammiip tbe- Folknghl of, writtEn down, 
673 

Cbfiin|hafpu^, ] 37 ; Bt Colambfintu in, 140 

GbumptiiiiLp anoimi tPlnplE Al, 460 

CAdjtfdii df i^kiufp OOSp £26 

G^Rionj de Gfitfp tbi^ 625 

ObATAric, King cif tbo ailian Fniik% 110; 

d4tb^ 115 

Ch&ribcrt, IkifDl Paru, 4on of Cbldtar 1, 
i 1B7; Ifioaed by FortanAtTit, 156; 
615 

GbAiiberl, son of ChlotKr H, 125 

ChATldB thd OrvAl (ChufEiiiA^Eig}, 66, 127; 

ootciiiAtcd wllb Oharln 180 eq. ; 

134, 136; nifcrmii oF, 139, 141; 144; 
l«mi«ar EiiilitAry Kmoe nsdor, 164; 155^ 
15 a; Tsoarnea llesdeniiA, 216» 701; 
divoroea bi^r, 31S, £3^, 701; wiei twri- 
loij of Cnrlomfin, 910; Bnbddea Old 
Lombudv, 220; ma^im iji i^THuieiit 
about tbo i'Qotlbeid atate, 936 - rendoitccfi 
OO&quiwt df TeniAfl^ 234 ; and the 
OEDI, 861 ; 467 ffalr, 440, 445, 454, 463, 
486r 492; and QCFAf £63 aq.; And Aioiiiii, 
674; rudeim Po^ Btdphdu, £64, 020 ; 
Apd ihfi FAiwI claims, 597 iqq. ; Inberi ta 
hall the kEPgdppi, £06 «qq.; dh. m 
jMirini; pfiJontaglQ, £95 ; enswxied ktng, 
lb.; fleisofi lliE iPhEHr&Doe oI CAilomED'i 
oliildfen, 306; fifan of, 607 Bqq.; renews 
thd doiiAtkui of Fdpin, 3tl3« 71)2;; pan 
down tbfi T#vdU of HrodflApd, 000 ; and 
tbe BeaofEnUoefi, £09 ; hlifilaliDpa with 
tbfi pcp«^ 608; Inwiaa cf Spoia, 604 eq.; 
TelAliona with BaTaria, 606 eq. ; and the 
Atatk, 009 { extfipt of empiJTd of, 615; 
ifilatigiifl with tbd Chorcbf 616; And 
Uie Lifirri Candiui> 616; And LflO m, 
610 iq.; ordVDcd Emperor, 090 Aq,^ 
704 aq.; AlfuificAflOe df the oomaAtioa, 
d21 iqq.^ 705 iiq.> 70G and mid; death, 
625; li^endi of, 696 sq.; appeanuiee^ 
oharKteTT 627; hia dDnceptloa of 
emptcd, 625; iMportaDdfi of* in biAtaiyi 
£29; 649+ h^^kUop and fidizilniHtrALira 
of, ch. ul pornifi; bb idi»l far tfap 
sbAtE, 656 aq.; 667^ 504, 696, 700 aq. ; 
and KadriAD I, 703 

Cbarlea Marteh AEbei ■aprsao authofity, 
1^; TulnriPSiri dtor Armba. 120, 674 ; 
Odd ^rmry JD, 130, £70^ £80, 605; 
death, ISp^ ASlil; ditidfifi the kipgddna, fb.; 
IBlt 133; givfie dmtnh pmfennefit Va 
laymna, 146; H£a« chaieb pigpfirtji 
136tq,, 646; and Ltstpraod, 211; 2^01 
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Iwlpi Donifiuja, ^ 7 , STi! j mud 

tfaeSa^cini, m\ 09S 14 ., 705 
ChATbn n, the Bald, Emparor, 63^p W, 

Chu(«f tv, Etdjierar, kin^ q| B&baiuli^ 
460 

Ghulci, ion Ql Ghasloi the Omt, 5112 i 
eunpiki^ G14 Bq^.; 6'24, 050 

Chkrtniflp l«p 40S 

Cbatcaudaa, hbh^pria e«t>hLi&h^ uV 145 
ChaiXi, the, 4S4 

ChHXBiHt lhe+ form bmi aJliBd&e with Hem- 
etjDi, 1307 3 ; defeat tb« Aimbj, 3 ^ 3 

400; Shan atp belpa liutiBiab 11 , 4113 
413 3 kill offiBan of JitiUnun II* 415 3 
4iB 111,3 44S 

tlfaciliziqfr, date, uuuidhea Vorena* 

300 

Chedworth* mJij Uhriituii rellci at, 501 
Clieklu (gedu, CxechsJ, the* 4S0, 
not meCaded in Fiukiiah imiaire* 514 m. 
CIkIIw, ISHi r- -1 

Chelaea, hjdckI held at, 505 
GbeqneTiBmp ar^io of name, 133 
Oheriton (Pemhrakeahireb 475 
CherBo, iilaod, SB4 

Chce■g^, waJla for dEfertce of, SB; tr&dii 
of* 4l| Fcpe Martin ImulbI^ 403; 
Jiuitmuji 11 In etUfl At, 4 D 9 Bqq. \ 
ddBthuiui aendfl expedition anainat, 41^ 14 , 
Charaoneat), the (Orimeftn). £ef Crimea 
Ohoi^oneatui {Thimcianji walb of, 33 
Obeiwnibet, tlMp and /o^niAd II ^ 412 eq, 
CherUe^ Abboi]r> fonnd@J, 561 
CfacmBci, the, 104p 63? 

Cturahire, 544 ^ oSl^ 667 
CliBisLeF, idKription at. 47U; battle of, 5 ^ 1 3 
544h 646 

Choaierfondp iiHcriptiod at* 476 
ChMieT.le.btnotp inaoription at, 474 
ChiSdebut l^ oen of ClovIi* mherits port of 
kih^jiloflip 1101 death, ib.; aedxafi Bqr^ 
Rdtulf r 117; fcHiRdim&iiyiBler^p 11&,147; 
1343; IriVAdcff lipiim, US, IGt 
Cliildebert II, roh of Sb^hert, ptonlainud 
king In Auatfuia* 111 ; ininori^, 12 M ; 
idherita Bll^iid^, 133 ! dcnSJli tfr-; ISO; 
mordera Miioiorald, 134; moTctes! OBiinsi 
the Lointwls, iflB; iiivter af+ betrolbed 
to Aothazi * 300; hurtnipLloDi of Cil^ptj 
the OlBat to* 1 J 57 nq. 

Ohlldertc, King of tli« Firnnke* lOO 
ChUderte DJ, laat Meratingian kin^i do- 
poaitiun, mip 090 ; mode m monlE, fb.: 
death, 101 3 U60 

ChiiperVp King of SoinaotLiT oonol Chiotmlp 
marruqtMp ISO* 104 3 *t wof irith Slge- 
bert, ibp; eWnaterp fUl; oonooMtit, 13S f 
death ^ f3.; 135,140; mul the Jer PriaeuB, 
130 3 (341 

Chiliperie* Bdignndlod prinoe, deaths IM, 

Ohlltem EiUip the, 663, SOO* 664. 67 S 
CfaLlteiuaaete, thoi sahdtted by Wnifhere, 
653 


OhEoa, e^porta ipk, 41 Atp ; and the Tork#, 
t09 pq. t the Ajubi reach, S6S 
OhiirdM^riiithH Krogofthe VlBigothsp 5«; xe- 
prfMiro polky qf, 176 K|.; death* 177 ; 
iefliiljitlfln of* 170; 186 *1.; 10^ 
ChJnghia (Gfldghia} Khan, 453 
ChintiU, King of th@ VuJeotlu, deotiK], 
170:177,180 

Cllluai* Ih^dbatd, Dqka of, OOnipLrea 
agaEiut diAXlBa the l^reat, 600 
ChJoderiop Fnukieh pridoe, beJpe CLovie, 
115; rebeU Ol^lnat Stgehm, 116 
CShloDJOia, fpxtrcKs of, bnioged bj Philip- 
pEeni, a7B ^ 

CblotAt I, Mn of Clorfi, Atiioceeda |q KerO' 
Tmgiat] dqinh3iodt> 116; deaths 117; 
invade* BurgundT', 16.: manrlaea, 119; 
Bonft of* 1520 i 1331 routida mnnaiteiY of 
St MedardH 147; Invadce Spain, 163; 
lajra a tribute on ibe Saxode, 610; in- 
Aabordinatioii of hii hnut, €41 
Chlotar U, Ioka part qf Nsnftdlh 123: 
mler iq (jul, 134; eddcaujou to noblu, 
4b. ; 1^6; and the appointment of hiahepa, 
143; 63i 

ChuAltha, Eeradlna at, SSO 
ChoBerfordp 535 

Ofaoiaqherr Mmit of BntUav, 110 
Gkoar«i I, Anodablrran, iKjaK of Faraia. 
aitimka Egman terrilorT't ^ i makea 
treaty with Kotoa, 3Q 3 harriet Afiia. M; 
dcgotUtee with Joatin II, 260 an.; iriaa 
to anfguoe 6re-voriMbEp* 270; clou^ the 
^tnan trihqte, 271; laintf Darap 372; 

defeated, 274 ; death, m 

ChoanMfl 11, lung of Perna, ojowned, 380; 
a™al*^Son», ; reatered tobb 

mxone, iEp. ; Manrioe appeala for help to, 
203; dodann war oil ^me, 204; heJpi 
adbef^ti of Manriese agaimct Fhoooa. 
ffljs; odraneei towarda tJlO Med i terra nun, 
tS0 sqq. 3 232 ; mfruiea pewsa* 393; de¬ 
feated, 394; 335 j and the Chazare, 297 ; 
lake* Oight bofnre HBrnoliaap 298 ; dBath, 
390 

Chramumbdi, FrankiAh duke, dafeatad, 190 
Chr^nndp eon of Ghlotar 1, nboLf, 116 
QhntI, t e j eb i TT ff of Mahamot oodfiemln^* 
309 

Ghnet ChiLTdh, Oant^btiry,. hnilt by Anjftie- 
tine. 5i9; land bqdh of the monka 
pm^rred* 558 

CbriitiiuiEty* qireajl of, in Aiia* Sa, 45; 
CloTif and, HI «|. 3 pavaohed to the 
Fri^ni^ 137; 12S; pxeaeJied In Thnr- 
hwai Abmannla, and Bavaria,^ 129; 
tn5ueQeoof,hl Frankieh kingdoBt, 133 aq.* 
143; farooii on Jeve in Spain, 175 Hq.; 
192; l^mthanif nooept, 195; 337: oha- 
rooter qf* in Qouh ^6; 201; And the 
SLaVO, 3!/f - among the Anbe, 663; 
MohoniDt'a kcqwbdge df, 31:^, 3Q0 9q. 
anii klAm, 333 aug. ; among the Slavo, 
435, 454; 480; hitiii^t into Brihiin, 
496-603; brought lotc IreEatid, 603-508 ; 
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braagbtinto btotiRkL 

laih? BogUil), 514-^1, &44-54T; 
mUf OanPAiir^ tih4ULg« Intio- 

dacod inlo liii|;:litTvd with, ; 

brqugbt to the yascnj, 563; pfttuhcd 
to iho 4T«St 600 ^ pwaobflMl in wn to 
ill* Saxcma, dlO; fanad cm the 
€11 *qL £ llancfi and Obodrltofi to^L. 614 
CluiftJuu, T3 h Ittbi and Lha h^ptiua of 
CIcrYii, 113; undor anUiDrltj ol tli* 
klahopa, 105; mATTiOfsai of Jowh with^ 
forbS^oa, 174 ; 175; 177; JmdaiiffpSTfl 
AgAiii»t, Ihl; ck^HtUcd Citnn Niitibiit, 373 1 
IcftYfl CaeiArtA 'm Cai^dodA, 2^; and 
thft T%«totAtioD of toft Holjr €rw, 390; 
505 JTiiiDmet^s tiaw of, 507tii^.i 

ai4 noif; luiioimit auoh Uibnto f7or»j 

326; and til# SaxBcana in Eltailj+ 360; In 
IieLond^ S03-n5aa 
Cluiitn# Saga, tha, 544 
Chtiatopfatrr^ tnrmotob of thd TinaOuLir 
Beni to Chcmiu, 415 

Ghrittopbom* (.ChjifltopiKeiir), priwikcriMt 
IntoTTiinoa in papal cloettoo, SlSp 095; 
kilted, i5. t the Donation of Con¬ 
stantine, 7(H2 

ChT«lc',)(uigp Bifllinp at Ueiz. hj lui» TQila for 
tliB oriffinatcs Becalar cmnani, 140, 

093 ; enitoj from FepLd to liio pope, 583 - 
567 

ChrOnifMm Tfm^li^cnirp dtod^ 5S5 
Chcjitopolli^ 4D5; AfabBat^412; adhcmnta 
of ThoidooInJi At, 416 

ChrjaHtom, Bt lohn, DImUop of ConKluili- 
mjple^ cit^+ fiOO 

Chimdi, the, arpranlsAticm of^ in Oaolt 
4S J4iq. ; imdor tliB Marovlnfi^nH, lil^g; 
In Britofn, oh. xvt (b)p clu itu pcLufiiii 
See C^tholidBU 

ChoFcb of B, AJpftcge, Conterbiury^ 518 
—^ JkpolkutAre in CIambAi BaYcxma, 

hnili^ 34 

—— jkpoftlea, ConBUinkiDO|ii«^ buQti 

40; wpolidirQ of /niUnlim in^ 26-f 

-- tbo Apoffilea, Poriii bniU hjClovio, 115 

-tho Atdiangel^ CcmatantlEkopk, pillAg^d 

by kviut% 31^3 

—^ BS. C oHaii and Damian in the 
Hebdotooa, ConAtaatliioplo, pUloged hy 
Atoti, 301; burnt, 308 

-Cziffto de k Lm, Toledo, 195 

- a. Eopbunu^ Choloodonr VlfilinB 

lakei xolhip^ in^ 45 

-S. GhotLcm^ Toun^ ClotiM aL, 115 

-S. Foiio,. 115 

■ B. Gt!innaiii'diH~rr^f ForU^ 110^ 157, 
L59p 195 

- S. HUoryt Foitkm, bartii hy Arabip 

139 

- B* troiu, CoMtsatinople, rebaiEt, 40 

- B, John tlw Baplut, Ccmftantknople, 

FbocoB omwnad In^ 303 

-8. Juan de Bohoii Faiamdoi lOB 

——^ B. John ILh Bo^utiatt Fatia^ Qunde- 
oilowod Calboiln aerfid* in, SCB 


Church of B- loan^ FoitLenip haptiotErj of, 
157 

- B, John fiatoFon, Eome. MSB. 

oertfed al, 340; eynod bold in, 40l; 
fonnded hv Canalantmc, ; musoio 
dooexibod, 815 ; 705 
““ S. laUlAne*, Botae, 705 

-S. Lament Qiietioble, crjpt of, 157 

- B. aiartiBp Cmte^haty^ potaibly 

Bonujio-Bi^tith, 501; EngUiVi convctii 
At, 518, 519 

-S, MAitin, Tonn, Ctom at, 115; 157 

-^ i+ MAdord, SovoonM, Cblot&r buried 

in, 117 

-S, Mifloel dfl Eaoalftdfi^ Lean, 105 

-9, MiRael do Tatta^ ToledOr 199 

-- a. EichaloMp Canatonfinopla, burnt, 

338 

S. Ponciad, CantorhuTy, a beathen 
temple oon^rtod into, 519 

-w Fonlhoou, Faria,, 115 

-- the Fonthann, BoEito, deapolled by 

CobgtAHJ II, 394 

— 8^ Foul witberul iba Wolli, Eome^ 
plondefod by Baroeenii, 865; founded by 
CobstankLnci 5B8 

3. Fodra do 14aVOt ^33 

3. Fetor, Bitmen^ bnilL 616 

-a. Fetor^ BoiUGp RokbLititAJuM pILgtiin- 

oge to, 315; Otopory ibe Grtu&k douk- 
emtod in, 240; Agilidf tooelaOrefiotyat, 
345; plundered by EiarM«uiip 585; Fynhiaa 
eandciim^d in, 491; juotaro of the jilxih 
synod pkood in, 414 ; 534; foOEvlet) by 
Conslantina, 568 ; reception of Chari» 
the Great at (774^, ; Leo 111 eoeapee 

to, 619, 704; a»embly htAA ip, to 
conaitlereaMof Loo in, 6^,764; imperijLl 
DorouAtlon of CtiartM the Gteat in, ib. 

-- B. Feter and 3, PAul (S. AogUBtitifl'4), 

Cmatorbnry, hiriilt, 519 

-- 8. Fetor in BormlBdn, Confltoalinaple, 

Vigiline takes refuge in, 47 

-^ 3. BauLon de La Hornlia, FalenoiA, 

19S 

-—' SB. Stirpua and BacchnE, CoEiatanii-^ 
ndpkp baiUp 40 

S. Bopbilih CanilontinoplB, bnilt by 
JiutiDian, 4,40; oorotLatiaD of JuatmUiJQ 
and Tlifrodora in» 7; Fifth Omomepinl 
Citoqnell held in, 46 ; 53; OerinanuA tokeM 
refagein, 382; ConjilanA Crowned in, 392; 
the poflted up mt^ 400 1 impenaL 

edict pasted np al, 495 
-' a. Vitale, Hatenna, Gontaim mosaic 
pertzoit nf JoiitiiiLiini, 3; boUt, 34; 
portrait of Thcoduta in, 25 
Cioran^ Iriib Hint, 593 
Cibyrn. 097 
CibyirhaeotoK th#, 410 

CicaiOh AL TnLLinM, 91 h}. 

GilicLo, 3S4, 389; ooctipSed by the PereioMk 
399; Babrbofka lUikBff m raid on^ 395 ; 
394; Suonene inmltf, 353; 595, 4l0t 
417: 565 
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CUli, 445 

Ciznbruui, the, iM 
Clmmeriiin BDipbonii. Set CniOA* 
€liwioinp fortiw M; Ch««n>6i U 
data te, t80; UIm by tho Fioxiiuj, 

Cirei»e«ter^ Tictoiy of ftneU itp M3 
Giudul &odi%(ip formi as isd4!p«ndem 
Hta.^ lec 

ulto^ed by Araba, 3{30 

CSviiiala (FarniQ Jalii)t im^Eu by I^ombiudfl, 
1 ^6; dntiDyeil by Atmfs^ SM; ^13 

Civitaa Kiipma^iLsziiin. See T^onkise 
Civilai SaliAenaiiim. Sme CostiilfKaB 
OlTiUl TtfOdiiiiH Arab pbaicfl rudx, 831 
Cixibina. daughter of Erwig and wife of 
diverrood, 130 
ClacWasDasthin, t 519 
Glain, Kiver, IS&p IbO 
Claaud, o«npbd by Lombardfr ]08; Faro- 
aid driTan 199 ; Lislprasd iAke§, 
212 

Clatidian, Mwlp cdlMl, 409, 493 
Olaildliu 1 EmperoTf bia tagifllidian 

MmiDg ElaTCBp 

dLandim, diikc^ 109 

Clnpb, dokfl, madE kLoif by tht Im mbaida^ 
197; 909 

Clormcaip ahnroh bail! at., 157 ; 478 
Clermont, Blidiopor. SidonloA Apob 
ILoariB 

Cl«rnM>nt'Fi-mkEi4l, colony ot J^ewi at, 153 
Clkbjp llftp 135 

Clodwir, ioo of Clorifi, inhcHlH part af 
kingJjDin^ 110 £ d agth ;, aaiacfl BeuT' 
giindy^ in'; IM 
Clonkeoo (Anliiid), 508 
Clotilda^ dacghler of Chllparic, mairiefl 
dona, 111; 133 

CloLllda^ daughter of ClorfSK murriii Acaa* 
la^p iU tTfiatadp ^3.^ ChildEberi 

eomu 10 iid of^ ib. 

CJovMho, iyocid hdd &t^ 334 
CloTifv King of Lbc FiankBr 109; Tictorioui 
at Bo^asonSp 1191 grovnog powar^ 111; 
marria^p (k ; aitaobi Bunmitdyp 179; 
bapItBiQ, ib., 23d, 539; attadia Abmanii 
113 jq., 119 I Hitaclu Tudgotbip lia, 159; 
■layB Alaria^ 114, 100; attajaa ooDanlar 
tajik^ 113; death, 119; work, yiflEq-; 
119, 12B, 139, 141, 147^ 197, 

161, 459+ 575 iq,, IpFil; the S^Bioba 
chalioe^ 34D ; rstd fcumder of Iba Ftankilih 
enpira, 935 eg.; OljMQ. 705 
dona Up King of Nomitziii, puU GitimoaM 
to doatb p 199 ; 394 
dmio Caiii-, and St Fairbik, 303 
Clonia, l3t 

CLydcn Firth of, limit of kingdom of 
Cumbria, 310l 
Clydet BJver^ bll 

CrbDbhonflborii! (7 Boigh CaatLe), moDaalcry 
founded at, 524 
Coap Birer, 169 
CdoidiELB, Britieb god, 475 


Qodora, Arab hlAtorian* cited, 193 
Codcf trrfporbiniii, mado,i 54 % 50 iggn 
Coder If rriafH^fanut, 54 ; 50 tqq* 

Codr-r JuirintanRu, 88,43 Ag., 59^ 54^ 59 ; 

ito rarmpllahcih, 59 egg.; 03 Og+t 
Codex TArodarfETRnw, draws op^ 5 &; de- 
BEribed, 57; 53 cq., SI, 187 
Goelcititu, campahioo of FoUgfoo, 509 
CoelaHyiiit, 343 

C«lian HiTh tho, uceatra] hoo w of Gregory 
tbc Graat on, oonrmed halo a mhtHitery, 
33G; 703 

CoODfw, King of Mercia, ■cCOMihll:, 569 ; 
603 

Coonvalchi King of Ws»ea, and Agllbeit, 
530 1 bapBaed^ 548; reign of, 552 - 
588 

Co^wulf, King of Mercia, d«dtna of Moreda 
under, 565 

Coi8, NarBnunbrian pfiaat, abjin^ Idolatiy^ 
523 

Coudbri, taken Inr Bomtpmondp 196; 183 
CoIcbAvtai {CamalodiuitimK CanmlDdanuiii), 
iuBcriptiDni at^ 478 
CdlaliU« Su Ladi» 

Oolmas, Biehop of Lindiiraroe, and the 
Synod of Wtutbyp 581, 554; leavaB Bug- 
Land^ 554 aq, 

CoLmaop hiebop^ and St ratiick^ 508 
Cologne, Bipuariaa Frankl at, llO, 115; 
583; naprewnted at ohSTch oouncil, 540; 
ucbfa^Bhnpzifi mtored, £5. 

Go]C]gue+ Biahnpi ct. Sif CEiiBberl, BJJdl- 
baid 

Coloneiap fort at^ 38 
Cakmia (ArulutlalR), 396 
Coiumbauiu {CoinmbaJ, St^ ahbol of 
Luieuil, updli^ by Bnmbild, 194 ; 
prmuipies of hie monaetio mlBp 147 >4-; 
deftioti of rtUn, 148 Aq.: gnmted ksd for 
fiiooaatory, died, U59; and the 

Ofthodoixy of tho Ifiah Church, 500'; 810 ; 
in 3cotland| 512 Aq.g 598; 831; 537 i 
and tho Fianklih Church i 569 m\. ; 703 
Cc^tiynbiUp hiahop, acti u r*pr»&qtaijTe 
of Ibfi in AMea, 353 iq^ 

Comaccbio, taken by Lombardit ^^3; 

reeldead, 317; reoceopicdp 319; 330; 

IpTeii Up to the! pope, 590; 

Conieniue (Eornciukj^), John Amna. 458 
Camonlinlui, John, imbaeBedor to Pcffla, 
368; ^Bain hiatuiimon, 397; superKdes 
rhilippiotli, 379; treachery of, 380, 364; 
ntoriii bo blR oommandp 381 ; llalll^ 384, 
388 

CommageuF, raTaged by Pereianet 39 
fl mtihi BuJalian- among tbo Frankip 151 
CommriUarle*^ the, of JuilM Caniar, died, 
470 

C^tnsem. Banian, under Jnetinbm, 40iqq.; 

tkman le^latlou n^n, 99-98 ; decline 
oK IS Caoip 155; Jem and, 158 | of the 
Vlaklup 441 1 under Chadei Oie Great, 
667 

Commlngeap Guudnbald beiieged iiik 133 
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CcmcieiiL, tbe^ cIulcl^ ktiQ: q{ 

ftlofl, 404 

Como, IaLg af^ Cnzuqcpert tjvkca n^iaga on 
ui inlaad hit, 304; Ajupnmd Oiiidd k 
nft^ b/^ Sit; 3^ 

Compi^DCf 117; coDBccnktian of Wilfiid At, 
030, 565 

Cani|Huitf« Oolhw ^|i[ltilAtd m% IS 
Ck>n^l Mu Coiuguii, kkU^ of Didtli^ ael 4 
CaloiDbA, 51S 

ConalU of LolgAko^ coDvoitod, 

m 

CoDjcitiw of iha Tlim OauIp, 470 
Condiitia, god, 474 
ComuiDBiit, St P«ricl ia, fi07 
Cotmd, mnQior of ibp 605 

CObHtAlllHE, 600 

ConjlU£[0&, htkt of« AJoinuia On &ho»a ct, 

110 ; Si Columhonili 14B 

ConHtKai 11 (HflifAcIJua^r Butorn Etn]>fi[or, 
Alteroipti to oxjhA tbo LombAtrla, 306, 
3^^ ; inmdend, ib. t 306t doroAtcul, 353, 
33a Bq+; ofoviMd, 332; tnsAU vriib ttw 
Armbo, 333; e^ton Komo, 304; dulb, 336; 
iiiilitu7 £irpantft4tiqo ondeTi 335 »iq»; 
Aad tbo MopqLbEleie contnu^fHjr, 400sqqi., 
6301 And tlH! aEiweiAton+ 405 ; 413 
CouftAQliA 111 C^'pnii, idandered bj 
398 

Cofi tdnif&iL, tiL&de r»l[iEruMi of doliB of 
UesopotimiA, 29; lOitrvsa *1,33; Pruaaa 
tik«9f<rug«ill,S7d; altooiccdbyPflniiuLa, 
273 ; roluTsd, lb,; d^Ath of QivmiADtu 
bi^ 235 

Ccn^itiinliDa iq NomLdbl, 234 
CoMtjuidiiBt danghtaT of Til^rtaf fl, 
loAttifll blAariDOp 277; imiqnracl i 
oonfcnt, 2S41 }nii to duib^ 3^ 
Oonf^tanUsio L EmpGrar^ 4, 40, 54, 577 
oL 04^ M i^q.K 72, 74 sqq., S7 h 
3'i Bq., IQl nqOi t aUo^^ ^^ doHASoq'" of, 
iSl; diTit And mllitOZJ power BepOtmLod 
hj/m; 34<i: 300,517.529,670; logjefid 
oi iho bAptism or^ 6S5 witt,; 597 hq. 
Con>iia 2 ]kiqfl (IllK bqh of HarivoliiUp EAiiom 
Ernpemr, dimtb, BIIbo^ ; klU-rorJobn lY 
to, 400 

Cojuljuittqa TV IP(}>gObataB)i, EABkern Em^ 
wroTt orownnar 334; tendm rmboBij to 
Mu'iwijA, 390 V defondfl Ck^imtAntuiQplA, 
337; TQcqgmHd hy bubAtiAq tulm, 
39 a ; And tba btonotliataiq 
401 sq. I niuDflei bii bfothon, 405; 
dutb, 400 eq.; 000 

CODatAll Luie! V [C^pn3ii;ytiiqi]|, EAslon Kbu- 
pemr. And Aiitoir, 217, 633 1 &qil tbe 
p[>^, 570; Aad th« ¥uit of Pupo Stapbaq 
to F^ii. 505,1035; 580 retbiqulflliefl 
llAlyi 501; Paul I, 700 
ConatuniinA Vi, EfUfttim Empmr, aooaa- 
■fqq, 601; iDAiTUgq propotqd for, 1-5.; 
Ibq Pom Baked Ld Bio[iinsiiqicqi«.OlG«,.: 
013, 704 Bq.,7O0 naf4f 

CeniilAnlinA VII {Poi^fayrogviiJlTifiilp Euteni 
Emporor, cit«d, 423, 440, 444 


O^iuUiitLEieH I'qpo, AirAQRBff A eqidpiviaw 
with JostiiiiAn EE, 412, 090; Aod 
AnutAsiiiA Hf 415 

CciutBotiDB, AnS^pope, diatcirbAEkfiet nd^ 

tLMt^ -witii elActbq af, 210 , 630 

CamtAiituiB^ PitiiArdh of CoDftAnlmoph!. 
403 

CdDibmkiUD, qUBceiof. 50 

CQnjtAntiiiB qf ApBinBAp pmbjtdr, At the 

Sixth GenetAl Oatukddr 404 

CoQHtAiiUne Lirdyt, prutqrum prule^t. 
float m AjIa, 202; Haka halpaf CnpAroot. 

IK ; pert tn daathp 204 

CkmitADtiDopla (By^ntiiim), oba, i uad 11 
iN»itfn ; Nikft iUot in. 8 tq+; X^cg WaU 
bnilt to delend^ 93; hmildinga in, 40; 
tFiJfk, 11 a^h ; ff; VijgiU’M at^ 47 tq., 
4583 ; BBitbqqakea at, SI; 54 Bq,; Thw- . 
doELua CcHie pnhhihed alt 50 ; law ttbCH'l 
it, 61; 101; US; 123; uilerMlirH oi 
tba SpaiiiidL cler^f with, 191 ; Lofflbaril 
tmillra ient tq, ; tucgotlAtiqnAOf t«xxi- 

budfi At, 202; 207; ombaBiy of Lialpraqd 
to, 214; ombAHy of Alitalf to, 215 , 562; 
AdAlgif taket at,220, 653; bUcqutL 

And AdmiDlitmtiTO «^c«i At, 228 sq .; 

230 ; Aburchet qf toulbem Ittly In 

pAiriArehAte of, 232; treaty qf CbarJoB 
Uio OreAl with, 23jt; 295; Gregory tba 
GwAt At, 230 , 230. 243; 241, 344 14 . ; 
oontTareray oonnnilQt precBd«nea of 
the patnu^, 240 ; ■24S eq.; wm- 

IptjoD La, 250 K|., 2Slflq. ; 254, 1^9aq., 
203; 26t eq-; einbaviyof Tnrki to, 260 ; 
S 70 , 270 L Athaziigild dcKamod In, 
3^; plat of Gertaantia ia^ 231 iq.; 
mbterAblo trondilion of, 2 @ 6 , 201 ; 207 ; 
oorotULtlan of HaruEltu at, 283; 209; 
Aw Atluk 00 , 231; attulud by Panian 
fleet, 232; 233; bwe^ by bartiAriani, 
235 tq,; And tba reatomtloQ of the Holy 
Cro«i, S3&: 930; 343; and the eqnqoeet 
of Egypt, 351 aq.; 353 j iloga of (710). 
351; 373, 975, BSQ ; and thd [flmily of 
HaraohniH 322 ; Canitane II leataE, 3$4 ; 
fflLinily of CanakanE dfltained at^ 925; 
repeated AxAb Atiuki on, 307 ; A feyilod 
At, AcoeptB IbeElEf A^nr, 403 ; jHTBflaLitiDD 

of Pope* MATtln At, 401 sq.^ D30; and of 
MAximni, 103: liiLh G^end Goonoil 
held At, 4U4p 030; Tmllan Council held 
AtK 400, 090; nel in, 4l>2; ra-Wa 1I 
rmtored, 410; return oE luiSniAD 11 to, 
411; Pope Conilantinti vifilU, IPi; 
PbiUppiani entere. 419; 414 tq.; UU- 
tinoera aeiEflp 4101 Arohl tOAtth Aj^AiURt^ 
417 ; threileAed bj Atata, 451 ; Awl the 
Pbj», 577 sqq.; m, 590, 902; and 
duLTlei the Great, 616; 017 tq.k 090. 
( 122 , 0 ^ aqq., 700. 705 

Conciantinupli. BiitLdpB and l^trlAroba cf- 
i!^ Anacina^ AntbcnucLg, OafUnieqi, Ghiy-^ 
uebiqi^ CkiinitAnLiiie, CyruiQia^^ Cynui, 
EplpbAoioa, latychlua, Ger- 

nujiiiA, John 11. Jaha 111, Jobn IV, 
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JolLd Y* JflbA Yl, Mcbm, 

FmdlUp Patti d, Ffilarf PjTrhaa. Seigms. 
rhAcddn , Hiamfii 

C«nstaatia&pl«, Cauaall cf (53Ct)^ condaiimA 
haretloi, 45 

CoDatantJu I, Chlorui EmpBror^ 5^ 
D^Df^ntiPB U, Empeior, 71+ 1-M, CBS 
CoDBUiatittB+ Biihop otf Biid 

tlie 31S 

Coo^tu^liiu. Galliaan pcBBb^rtHT, cilad, 497^ 
500 

CioiuliCufEim pf Yi^idA, \n 555, 4%i m 

554, (h. 

{]4uttx?1iilBp gvdn 474 
CoolodtrflTtLjr. OiddreLmna 
CoptB^ Coptic Chtmih, Ilur, pentiodkd^ 349; 
condliaCiid, 351 

, Corbritlj^n'TjTJfl, eariy Christian raliB 
found at, 501 

Cordova {CoEdaba), taken by itnporiaJiata, 
10 + Au daluiiBTiw TiotnriciiB at, 183 j 
taken hy lwdgUdi 168 ; IGT t HonnetiBH 
pld taka retcfie at, 170; tahwn by Aisbap 
1^4 3T9i Artavaadea atp 185; G-oihic 
arcytactcre atp 108 capita] of wetlfirn 
calipfaatflp 376, 5912; 3B1} 

C0rddii«+ TlieodorF(Hl+ Duko of« puniihod 
Tor oonipEtacy, 183 
Cordahii, Coniova 
Corfu* rarJHfod by Cotba^ 17 
Oorm, JOB 

Conntbp Ifibmua of, limit of Himtiieb In^ 
Taaioii+ 31 - walia buijt msro&B, 85 
CoiipptiB, JiriBaii p^t, citod, 60p 984 ; 

In jLdiiilm Jtufini of, 3^34 
Gonoac, Ein^'Hiabop of Cafibel, gJoiaaiy ofp 
citHl, 477 

Cormonap residsneo of the Patfiareb of 
Aqaileia, 313 

Comovlip thcp in Brittany, 110 
CoTUVall, 110.408, 504 
Corocata, hattiB of, 9DG 
CorotlaeuB, gdd^ 474 
CsTjMii JuHr, 69 
Corsair, ozi^D of tflrtn, 930 
CorEi^ Empenal ruio catabliabod |ii+ 14 \ 
oODijiuirod by Totila. 17; r^torod to 
Bomcp 1^; in iJib pn^foeion of Afrliia, 
91p 29^ t 294 ; supphea oora to BomOp 
990 ^ ostaboi of llus Cbmob in, 942 ^ 
att&ekni by AjuJh, 551; raided by 
Sanociki, 558 \ 583 ^ {ndedod in (orrilory 
cf the Ctinrob, 5V9: defBodiid by Pranki 
•gomtt BAracflUit+ 800 
Cw, plllagod by Atmba, B99 
Cumxa, 383 

Ooamaa, i^t, ^v iromhip o^ 4^ 

OeuimaBd ohioniolBr, cito^ 4o7 

Cotton, sBOBTat, Kot tooueli Elot in AntioDbp 

2B8 

CqbeaOoDp Bivar, L19 

CoimDii in TiulJia, TrulliU GbuiiBil 

CoOncilip Oecomanlcal 

Fint (Nieasa), Britiali biahopi probably 
not rapFwiiM at^ 4B5 ; ^ 


CdunciU, DocumenEcal 

Fonrlii {Chaloodon)^ 41 ; oitad by 

Gnt^Oty th« fjioatp 947; W s dUaatia- 
fadjcn with, 398 ; 899 ; the ATmeoiana 
and, 403 s 404, 408, 6S5 aqiK 
Fifth tConataotinoplalH ™ 

Siitb |;Ccnftaiitiuople|+ 484+ 690, 809 
Berenw {Klcaaa)* mjptrrwlticBa werabip 
at images, 3l8; ropniiiated by Cliadat 
Lba Gv]eat+ 517 

CouDdip at AHmiimiD, Afiea, Conutanlh 
□opie (593 )t Epabno, EFtiime»+ Orlaatu, 
BaiagoSJa, Sordioa, Toitrdo. Si£ niid^ 
place name 

Cotiot (oaioo8+ iraf), tysd oouatihip^ 137, 
077 

Co^^ntiiu^ Britkh watcr-goddw, 479 
Ci4cjr+ battle of, 450 

Creditou, birtbplaee cf Winfriip 558, 687 1 
West SaxoBi atp 561 
CrcfinoDA, taken by Lombardfl, 201 
Cnt«« Siara eater, 204; HoiMna robber- 
state eatabtbihed in, S84; piila^t by 
Ajaba^ ; Amba winter ita, 397 \ dlO 
Oretop Biahop of. See Andrew 
CmDAo^ the fCbfitWBBMp CintEiKiriJUi Bos^ 
]aborui)p 35, 4lp 278; PCp« Martm [ 
banlihed tCp 402, 600; JuBtuiian ft m, 
4L1 

CrimlhanD, ku of Endo«» 507 
Orispuj^ Flavina Juliuop bod of Constantino 
tbfl Creat, 105 
Criiatbir297 

Croata, the (A'"5r‘rari^+ Battled witMn the 
Empire, 297 ; Iranaplniited by Baiailp 
437 tq.; 439 ; fottnd a stalCf. 440; 442, 
444, 451 

Croelt^-rAlgll fCtcagb PatHck), hlilp St 
Patriek'B v%lI OU, 506 
CrtHs Oiwaiitp 546 
Croiipatridtp 507 
Crotonap held by impeTUliiiftp 17 
Croym, 478 

Ctutphon {JfadJYiah riTal embwj» ati. 
28o; Chofrm arowned at, 280 ; 385 ; 
Her^iui mambei on, 293; 269 t taken 
by B««e^ 347 J 348, 351 
Cuichelm, King of Wenea, nUginpta ibe 
murder of Kdwin+ 522 
OQldmiiane (CoobidroTay), battle of. flD7 
CniQaCi castle of, taken bj Bomoaid of 
B^uevaDto, 212 ; tvlakeil, 1*5, ; 228 
ConiaiiB, the, 438 

CiimbeTlandl^ aonietit injcfiptlcaA found £d, 
474 i^q;.; 511 

Cambria (Cambria}^ 468, 510 
Cnmlnidfl (GumiueX Life of St Colmmba by, 
510 

Cunibnrt, Blilbop of Oob^Cp acta aa xoKant^ 
125 % encCDra^BB miaainnary affext, 5^ 
Cunlnapejrip eon of PErctarii+ EIbk of the 
IrOtnbtLlfdH, B^l to Benomitc, 205 ; made 
KHrc^nti 208; oiada khi^, r5.; flight, 
ib,; nnum, lA-; death, 210 
Onriii, the, and the Fimnka^ 638; and tho 
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Eftfitiun Empixti ^37 l f 1 aima poiiticql 
ia¥erci^tjt ^--^i 

Oathb^, Sti liead hiuied Ed iMlffltL 

B2J 2 M MclrDWt 

CaLhb«rt, jLrehliiHhap of CuHerbil^^ Hrfld 
Banifn^t ^'-7. pitmiotcfl wel-euKiticiJ 
diiwipLLiiCf 

Cuthradk Eini; taf thA West SAXODi, S&4 
Cut3iftd> VinimAa of Cgtfnwttlfib, 546; Eftiid 
Atti^ad td, &52 ; detafehp 5^^ 

CjiilAaefl, ihtt plimddrtd hy SIath, 396 
CjrmbaliDA iCanobdUDH, Cyofelijn}. 476 
Cyntft00« King of W«i9hx, o ChriH. 

tiAQ, 53Sp ^ ; dmlti. 646 
CynfeJyn.* SSm pTOtfllicifi 
C^riou, Uio, and JujUdEbd 11+ 4{lf7 
^pnu, taien bj Arab*, 6o3p paj* 

iribnto, Hp7t 406 ; tmiurfErGAcd dl Uilro- 
palitui In Otm HaElfispatitp 467; npcopldd, 
410 

Cyproi^ Bi&ho-pi oL Set AmdiMi, 
CjnDikA. JoIimO to tbo dioem orBg^ptt ^ 
GyriAcm, FAtrtAirob of C^oDAlAiilinDple, 
Aooe««ioii or 347 

Cyruunp. Abbot of Ss AiiJ«w+ Itomap 
OQ ft mbpioD by C^rerarj thu Gt^boX^ 

Cjril, Biihap of AlflxajidHAp Mi - 
Pyrrhop (C^ynu)*, Biahop oA Tbndikitol 
Cyma, Fatruxob of AktftddriA, pctAHOl^J 
tlkft Cdptiti Chiudhp 849; tMU witb 
Arab invAdPn^ 856; bAoUhodp 
ftfranj^aa the OApltulAtion of AksAodiia^ 
851; vbdn Buhop oE Fbwft, E96 ^ ap 
pcftntftd to Alcwdriiip 609; and Ibn 
UonoLb^Ectp ooDlrDTemy, iA ; ftftd Ibct 
KklkegiM^. 406; oondBiniLi^ by Ifaf lEotdpJl 
cyiiod+ 401+ 4f>l, 606 

CymAp Faliiftxfth dl ConabAatmopkp An- 
poiDiid. 411; derpoBedp 414 
Oyiionp„ Ambi wihitt At^ 86T; And 
tiniAn Up 407 

pyjticufp Bifbopt of. Oennmniif, 

^tepbftBnj 
DAbraf^Bzas, 453 

l>Adift+ mililaiy dEatrlgt ofp 62 ; HernLe 

iSdttJdd iDp 85 i nkdi^ by Avan add SUvi^ 
996 

Dugan, tmh biabopp &21 
DuKdA ih« dreAt, 477 Jiq^ 

Dagobortp aon oE Chtotar 11, nudo king of 
Aiulcaaia, 124; fftTMfEil mla, 135 ; 126, 
146, 156, 1T4, 442; and Bama, 452 iq,, 
467* 534, 616 

Dfte>dbart, son of Si^ibcrlp acnl to a naonaa- 
tilryp las 

Daiid, king of Orial, land to St 

Fatiickp 507 

DAlAndiAp And the ChritfliAXi ralHioiiAEloi+ 
606 

l>Alin4kiia^ Byxantinp army ;tn^ 16; niLTa^d 
by GftIbPp 17; ioDlnded in Ibo Emplrti, 
IP; fiumA « pTO¥in« with Boflilyp 31; 
and ibe Three Chapten, 47 aq,; PTwigr 
Ihd aiArch of Italyp 33S; 348, 353; 354 ; 


Ham wage, 266; 376; ravil{{M by 
Aimn and Sla¥i+ 3^ ; SEftti Kttlod ICp 
487. 44D aqq., 44Sp 456 ; indlmied In tlld 
EmpLift of Charier the Gm^tp 600 
Dalriada, Bddttiili kiugdonig 511; fdondA’ 
tion or Sis 

Dftlriada, dielriat iu Dfiland, 616 
DftmaBOQff+ lltida gnee tvp lS6p STS; tftkoD 
by Fdrtia+ 386; ElialEii mwhea, m \ 841; 
taken by ^tailima, 842; nUnqEiifilied* 
846 ; tatakeOp 844; ftat of the oallpliBie. 
346, 65^; Unayyad njMqwa 363; 377 
DAmaaoDAp B»hop of- Sft GftTmanda 
Chunalryi^ 41S 

Daroiait, St* S3*? wonbip of+ 425 
Dimufitta, attacked, 412 

BamnaDiftp 560 
BaftB^d+ Ihm, 646 

DanBAp tba, and tlu! men df BOgtn, 45S;" 
496 nolB; Wkllibioid pibtebee to, 636 ; 
562, 597 ; and tbn Fcankfi, 613 iq.; €53 
Daniili, Biphop of Bangorp 499 
Daniel, Blibop of Winwenletk letter of* 
dtod, 534; and Winfridp 636 eq., oSe : 
made blahopi 561 

BanieL, pmafent* disootora Arab piepara- 
tiofti, 415 

Dann (thma), gDddei»+ 477 
Dandbft^ Bi^ierp 18, ^; barbajriana ofoisap 
SI I iLMEirj EHip 62 ; JtiBtinian'i OAtllei 
Oftp 33; 36, 1101 trade on^ 156; 194; 
Lombftidi ordH^ 195 £ Slavi sellte lOdth 
of,268; andtheAtarip 267,276; depIdB 
dfifMiiod on, 268; m; 380, 430, 439; 
tmopa ordftroil to winter boyond, reroltp 
281. 284 ; 28Sp 293, 426, 427* 436, 432p 
434 aqq,; 448; limit of Slnv^DM, 44&; 
451, limic of BoleBlat'a kmgddm, 

456; 534. 868 oq. | adiEme for ddnDbotLEig 
witb the RhlnDp 657 

J>im, bilLlfl df, 29; fdrtma at, 88; 
■iegt! of, 273; fall, ^5^; Faniani retasA 
la anmiiiddrp 274 nq^; 278; CboardH II 
rB«lon±B iA Komop 280; rolakcn by Fanla, 
285 

Dfttdandlefl EHellee^nti, the, 895 
Dnniuil^ cmUlia in, S3; Sla? and A?ar 
rtida tHi 266 

Dantag^, taken by namdina, 298 
DAtifti, Arobhlahop at Mslan^ {uaiiia im- 
partal fonjea* 1| 

Dftppbln^ 4&4 

Darid, Sl. Biahop dt Mcneria, 490 
I)a¥id 1, lung df BcdLlAiid+ 669 
B«?ld+ odhi^rdnl of Uartina, aplnred And 
*j£HUt«dp €92 
Dai, 460 

Dta Arduenna, 4€l 

Dead Sea, tba, battle neikf^ 833 aq.; 340 
Df AtMjkiit of Frooopiiu, glbcd+ 88 
Dea Seqnaiu^ 460 aq. 

I>Gchnnii3^ battle ofj 13 
Decloa, Enanrorp pemecutian ander^ 497 
Dt CivUait Dti nf St Alignetine,and C^iAilei 
the OidAtp 036 
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DfcLin, Iriili tUQt, 503 
ttirer, 5M 
Dw, fill 
D^IUzii. 16? 

Deim, 337^ 522 iq.; laid ViJlt, 625; 

mmited to B«rBiaiE» 627, 546; 629; 6i4; 
H|karet«l fTom ^nuicsJh, 646; 547; 
imder Onw^i 651: 654 ; Akbfrid lirivdfl 
666; Y^rk mftdc bailt{3p'iL m fot, 
666; 567 
Deiimna, diPp 647 

Di MjTTtfru GmuuuncK &f Tiicltaiii citwii 
132 

Dtubigluhin?, 475 

Dciifrhiirdt hripi in tlie vork of BonHkWh 
65& 

Dflo^bum, balUfl of tl^, 626 
DflomAirlE, buLbfciaiim itLp eh. (o) pouiin | 
482; Widuklnd Xiktt tefiigo lUt 611; 652 
of HiBCfUkr of Bhoimit 

mUd. VI, 

Der^ftt, 343 

Derheadp cuptored bj Chtum, 207 
DvrbjvhLn^ 667 

Derton, Sorb piinoe, dwn* J^agobart for 
Buaa^ 463 

I>ftrwEntp Biyot (Cnttberluid}, limil qI 
kingdom of Combria, 610 
BuidfmU, dkO^Ler of Dvaideniu the 
IiOColNinlt maitiet CbAir1i!i tbo OrAt^ 
313.505, 701 ; npud^ted, m, m, 701 
Dwderias St, 174 

Dasidanoi, King of tfao Lombnid*, mt»A 
TipoD tbo biseUer, 317 ; nggreiMTo policj, 
i6. ; makeii a oomp»ct vitb Fatil I.31S; 
usd LhoDnkoof B4TiiriA,f6.; liu daughter 
muTioA Oharli^miigiaep i^,u 605^ 701; 
seixea papal towni, 213; daraatad b^ 
ChoLrln the Gmt, 930, 609, 709 * taken 
to OadJ, 920^ Stapban U and, 690 t 
retainJ moat of Lombard paataaBAioca in 
Italjr, 501, 506; and Stephen. UI^ 595| 
OQti; marehoi on Itorna. 6O0 h 594; aoten^ 
a mofiaaiai^, 709 

Daaai^ Iliili tribo, tdgfntJonri of. 504 44 . 
Detmold, Ci»arl» tb# Omt vIotofioEia at, 
623 

Dona Fagna. 451 

DaDf NunanBnav god of Lht fountain of 
Nluaft, 460 aq. 

I>rDi Beiarboras, 451 

Bfiua Vo*t>gU4i, 451 

D«r4M (DiTona). RiTar, 450 

Z>f> Fffn VkHtiiA an, of Faatidjoa, 4^ 

DflTon,119, 604,519, 753 

Dbliiu-SawlLil. 5/e Fh«mli 

Dhq lMvtUeo4.33S 

hattk of, fl»5 

J^raio^vai, of Gregoty ihv Gr«Al, oiiod, 
170 «i. 

Diana, m, 459 
Diau C«dlt, 477 
DiarmiiV 500 

Dkbn, fint oonvErt made bj St Patrick, 


Hioalf prieat, 594 

llim] p fOunda a monaatOrj at Boaham, 630 
Didier, St, Biahop of CkJhora, oofutmetai 
aqUi^Uotj, 114 : 512 
Didlaf, Biibop of ViEnna^ exSlad. 193 

J^mnkrfhia, Digest, the, of Jui^ 
tinian, 68 ^ 06 ^ dotoxlbed, 59 oij.; 01 aqi^., 
1(15, ld& 

Dtjon, Ctovia riotorioni ncnri 113 ; 147» 
167 

Dln6r Abu-1-Mnh^jir, govarunt of AJriain 
iucwafol poUc^Fp 570 mi* i oaptivit^, 
3(£8- flq+; dwtb, S09 
DinJlen, 473 
Dio OaBalua, (died, 400 

Dioftlfttlau, BmparoTp Fascripta of« 64^ 51; 
land taa of, 05; 7l* 94, 101. 933p 396p 

497 

IHo^ma, 460 

DionjainH, -pmrkn ofi aant Fdpa Paul isto 
Friimiat 591 

XHoanortUv Biahop of AlmaiiiLria, 68 S 
IdJiir,. the, 480 

Diepiitar, god cl the Oiutia, 459 iq. 

HitmArfiohimp 467^ 563 

Diuum, Bikbop of the Middle Angle* and 

the Blemiana (IiLehDaJd), 628, 661 
DiTitdacaa, Aeduan dmldp 458 
DiTona. Si* Der^aa 

IS xabnl, Kbon of the Waaturn Turktr MUdi 
an amba*^ to Gonrtin tinoplg, 963 iq. 
IhiiepOFp BivcTp mzly inhahitanla of buia 
Dfp 118. 437 eq,p 450, 465, 458; limit of 
Bolealav'l king^m^ 455 
DfueatoTp Biw, 461, 455 
Ckohrudjn, the, Avata in, 455 
Buoatifta, the, 309 
Doflkuui^ mordi^T of BonifaDe it, 541 
DozneuUnlDiT nutde geueral-in-oliiei hj 
Fhoo&i, 385; killed. ^ 

Domantcia, daughter of FboWk marriw 
PriaeauH nm 

Dameadn.^ the, oltad, 673 

Daminlena, Biahop of CarUmge, letter of 
Givgore to, 363 ; 36B 
DommarUn, Origkii of namo^ 163 
Dnmnnb^Bp iettlad hj emigraziLfi fiom Devoii 1 
119 

Douplttra,, origin of name. 269 
DoOp 497 H|.p 430 aq,, 437 mot*, 455 

Donugb-patrick, and St Patrirk, 505 
Dotiald 1^ Seoltiah king, and the Clirittian 
miiaionariea, 599 

thmarion of Charkt the Great, 639^ 793 
Donation of DonelantinfT thet probabla 
date and oiipin of. 68^ ond aerfe, 697 s 
590, flOS, 533 , 1)87 
Dqnatian of Papbi, 560, 700 
Donatump infriTes in ^umidia, 353 iq. 
Donatlaia, ll», pcrtiOcutod, 44, 107 ; 06 ; 
aereritj of Grcgoi^ tbe Great tomrdi, 
353 H|» 

Ddfiattie, 199 

Doneiatar, 535, 544. 547 

Donegal, Uarljrrologj of^ ciud, 595 
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UkmetBp limit q! Ajkt pdwbti ^ 

DoOdELp 461 

Donaip Pcppe^ Conrianlw IV mii^ tfl, 

m m 

Ddtth JtutlniAii 11 tdt 4ll 
Biihop old Sicf BtephEEL 
l>or<iie»te!r dd TMiii&^ ma^ a Kd, 56 S, 
fii6 ; uptnred by Wdirbind^ S56: WT 
Doiifch^flUr an *Vham^ (Dorddn)^ Siilinp oL 
BirtnaB 

Bafdflgne^ Biirr, ST4 

Dan>t&cuip i^afEiB^r, And Jnftln-Ui) 

Cude. n 

IkkrBetBhiT«,c«flv€hiriitiJUi relbi fo?nd in^ 

eol; m, m: 

DoryllBjaiim, ArabA aCp 603; ImpcrEsJ foitMA 
defeated at, 412 
Dandkby (DadJ^ipa). 43Tt 4r>4 
Douiti, Aivurp 166 

C40iv^, 60fl *1+ 

Dawn ptUricli. canne^teid by trftdiiian with 
Bt Fatricht ^ 

DTAcantiTJA^ BlofiEiiifl Aoniflitta, 103 
Dra^awlt, ohlcf af Lbe WlUu, tak«9 oath td 
Cbarlta Ebn Clrie4t> Cl-I 
DraTE^^ RifeTp 446, 600 
Drefiaviehi, tbe, 438 
Dfinai 437 n^4 

Dinidkci. de^uribed, 407 aqij. 

UrEuddp thi^p Cnuatlaiu and ocKouiMtion ofi 
468 ti\ri itld St Patrick^ 504; 508 
Driamidban, MU blS 
DDbHtiua, St. Bifibop df LLandACT, 400 
Doda, died, 4BS 

D Liken, Frankiahp 137,0C>Oi QemtaqtOh 0^77^ 
LambiLTd, 107; 006; Slafia* afv 
^apan s VEpetian S34 

Dotj^bd, tbfi, 4HG aq. 

BnmborLDii, capital of Cumbria, Qil 
OainrnMi, floboty^ 511 
DLimian, 4fll 

Danaddp cafrltiJ of D&lriadjir OH 
DbnfaftQliDc, 500 

Dualauir. Mng af Ldnatarp and BE. Fatiick., 
SOT 

Dunihaa|{hliii, and St PaiTidk, 50& 
Dunwieh, bLshnpiia toiT Eaat Angliap S04; 
oripaUHl, 556 

Banwicb, BEaberpaof. Felix, 

Tbdniaa 

Durance, EiT«r, 109.117 kj. 

DurhaoLp 474,507 
Dnriciyt 573 

Duiobriivae. Sit BoctiMlBr 

Drudiifi, EiDperfar» iaw-brak of, cll*d, 441 

Dntebp th^^, 06 

Dwin TDoilnlrCbnArOdeettf^ptf iaeatabUdi 
a blV>E£iupl€ iHp 070; 3^, 3app 093; 
ocenptad by Sarieani, 553; ConAtane U 
ail 403 { Aynod beld at, 

Di4na^ Biverp 407 eq. 

Dyrkaca^ battEo ef,^l9, S31 
D^aohium, Sla? nTej^a reaehp SL 
l>u>bulhui {ZUbd}. Gbaaax pfinoeir betpa 
Hmdioa. 397 


Eadhald, King of E^t. tuartiage ofp 518i 
500 

Eadmnnd I, Hmgol EnglaM, legUlition of, 
834 

Badmoad liqqaide, Elng DfEn^endp OoO 
EhlnOi joint Eing of Eant, actienda Aatbd- 
berbi'b oodo, 531 

Eandedi dangblarotEdiria of Noitbambru, 
baptiaod, 590 l marticj D^wjp 507 1 508 ; 
and the Synod of Whitby, W4 
Hanfrid, Xing of BattLieta^ eJaiitr 50^ 
EaroPDwiJd, Blihop of Londoni and Inap 
561; foTniLfc Dbbftaey AbWyt 
Earth, regarded aa a go dde a ft , 460, 470 
Ecmt Auj^, thfip kill EoTpwddt 504, 544; 
and Offa, 584 

Eaat AngUa, oonYudon of. 534; hartied 
by Pendip 525, 547 ; 545; &46p Sfll; 
biaboprte for, dlTided, 556! abaorbod in 
Mertria, 563; iuLdod^ in ptnvinee of 
LiebOald, 535 

EaaLer, moilfia ot OalouLatlng, 501, 519 ; 
chnrehjga of Botuo and Britaui at varianoe 
anzHJcmingp 519 ; 4lfferin«A in Eng. 

ladLl, 508 \ dociniofl at Synod of Whitby 
ronnemingp 531, 554; dlffereneeH non' 
ocnnfng, Ln Genmnjp 538 

EaAtt^allii.ni, the^ iaxnn Eob-trlbe, non- 

qncrod, tilOiq. 

Eaat Rotnana, the, and ih& SlaVA, 400 iqq.: 

435; and tin* Atare, 430 
Eaat Sfucaiu, the, London tbe hi4bopifl« 
(or, m 

Babli monk at Lindiafame, 554 
Eanzep qAntnied by Clovti, 114, 180: a 
metropolitatl Aee, 145 
Ebba, i^unon of Aeihelwaleh of SaiACX^ 550 
EbdritiB, Biehop of York, at Lho Cotmeil of 
Aiiae, 408 

Ebro, HivoPp 167; trade rente aion^, I9l; 
604, rm 

Ebroin, ^fayor of the Pabu?? in Nenstria, 
rails at 128 iq.| 140; and Bt Wilfrid, 
535 

Eburio (Ebadoh Miton, Sneinn king, 

170 

Ebnilna, IHeb bishop, 4£^ 

Acrfrafairfctil niriorHaf iUr E^tith fraiion., 
of Beda, 507, 548; dCAnrlbiidp 574 
Eegbert, Archbilbop af York, fottnde idmoU 
nf York, 530; letter of Bade to, 531, 574, 
645 

£ogb«tli, Kinu of Kent, 509 
Eegbertp aendi mieeinniriai ba Friila, 535 
Eegfrithp Kins of Maroia, ahan of, 565 
Bogfiitbi Kinir of Konbombna, HLEtA 
Lindsey, 656; defratad by Aethoittid^ 
557 i ImpriAflM WHtrld, 558; eatter oL 
560 ; death, i5. 

Ec^e, Eing of East Anglbi-, attaoked by 
Fondap 505 

Eehumpioh, monastery oft 143 
Keif a, taken by Atabn, 185^ 370 
Bddt poeim, tbe Older, 430 Aq,; cited, 
4ft5, 493 
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Eddiai. cUK^OtltmgBi fladj qf mnlic, 534 ; 
dted, S50 

Edeua^ mfliflu Peralra 3$ ^ Tim at, 

39 : Prifieai 4t, "HTS f miiEi PlaoeM, 385; 
398 ; 5i5p 393, 496 

EduriM, BiiiwpH of, Slis IbM, Jooob 
ilMUi 

^'diVltim r6«rfonc*, 38 
i^dicfui Qf BotkaT^t 303 *5. 
EdviPpKim^ofNoiihlllilbrilp biaielitdtrom 
Dein,532 1 reetor&d^ (b^ \ hiiUfa &tteii3ptfHi. 
ibr, nuTriJi^p ib.^ O^DTerUKt to CmiJ- 
tliLaLt^, 533; iJd* la Use oonTerdon of 
Epat AngUa, 524: doteaied BLad 
52 ^, 544 ; achiairaiGeat* ol, 649 ; £l 5 b<;., 

549 

Effingain the, 634 

Egca-dC'Ioe^CftbiilUros {%»»), tklea by 
LcovmJdp 169 

Egisij pilUj^ed by Cboni*, 301 
Kgma, S^e Egea'dfl.l^w-CabAUaroi 
Eggilurd, ■euescbal, IkUa iiC ItoDCWoHe^ 
605 

EgieA« King of the Ykigothu, puDiBbea id' 
beronift of Ertrig^ 100; oad the Jewidi 
coiwpim^, 181: 183 

patrictiftn, pat to dofttfat 139 
Enlip an Icikudir, Inecdti Ibis Ntitfft^giniaip 
4M 

EgiUmli. St€ Idnoiii 1 Villa 
EOTt, JdoBophyiStaP In^ 6^ 44 680: 

imjMjrUooe of, 3T: 831 Bomui kw lOt 
dip 05: 147, 1237t 354 fq.; 271, 286, 
:i86 au.; caoH of FbocasloatiOp 38Teq»| 
269 ; mvAded by Ibi Fiomaaii 360 H;q.-K 
SOO; Muilini Qonquoit of, 345-353p 
966 iq,; 657 ; Min*!li conqnan, 861; 
363 ; roll of -Abd^di Aik in, 63S; 968, 
373 ; iho Fafifflitu in, 876, 868 s 880. 
K8Ap 368 403. 413, 4l8, 5a8p flSO 

EgyplianF^ the, itnd tbi Ireniocin, 846; 

oppose OtkiauiT 35$ 

Elir«Dbreitat«m, 611 

Eicbitidit biibopfio fobndod at, 589: 

preaent^ at ^unib limtuici], 540 
Eider^ BiTer, mneting of Franki and Dftmea 
nc^ 614 : 616 

Einbard {Egimhaid). Alioaki E ^nhlf dt 
Ekbalana, 848 

AAiAfiii. tlie. of Sargiui, 868 ; ooaCroTony 
toDD^roJag, 400 i^rp 600 
E]am.. Sti Kli^auUn 
Elbe (Albi^ Labe), BtYor, trade ob, 155; 
Ofit mkoewe of liombaids ob, 104^ 304| 
434; AWP reaob. 435 tq,| 437p 489; 
glav dktneli ocLt 446 iqq^, 451 nqq.; Ifan 
P'rA»h44bftiinTreacbe»,0Uaq.; boybdity 
of diweae of Womii, 61®: forttwiM 
built Ob lifitit bank. 6l4; boaodiiEy of 
empire of Gharl^ia tlie Oreaip 615; 697 
Klnhe^ Oothia nilioa femnd at, 103 
Eknnni, Et, dtod, 47tt 
Elenthflriaip aiarch, zaakae war on ibt 
Lombazde, 303; §m\i to be cjowned by 
tbo pqpe, 618 


Eleutbenlip Pqpe^ and Britain, 486. 610 
Sit ^nihippad by tbe Slave, 426 
BUaa, Patriardi of Jortiaaleni+ eindu Ilia 
ksji of Ibfl holy plaeoa to Charlofl Ihe 
Gnat, 630 

Eligltti (Elof), Blidiop of Koyon^ goldmiihk 
work of, 135. 155; aide mlaiioauj work 
in FiHik, 534 

Elijah, ri^fAoiJPtutjr goveimor of Charann, 
tornii ^Ainit Juiinma ll, 418; klUv 
JofUnian, 414 

EUpuiluv, Bbhop ot Tolodoi oobdemnod, 
GIO 

Ellxabeth. mother of Pope Leo nip 703 
ESiu. l»fi 

EUenWrooeh, Lnacriptldo al^ 475 
Elioatt annexed by Edwin, 548; uiduded 
In Merma, 544 
Elmetoaete. tfac^ 847 
Elmbamp made a MO tor Korfolh, 656 
Elpidine, govorui^ of iUo Imperial araoaalp 
coiupuOff a^^ainit Fhocaip 386 
Ekdon, ineaription at, 474 
Ely^ IiJe of, 845; moAVlery founikd at, 559 
Embrun, 145 

Emeaa, taken hj Permn+ 389 S Heraelitia 
at, ^1; Anbe before, 843; taken and 
ab^dbbsd, 843 : retaken, 944 ; death of 

* 4 t ^ -n-r^ IlfthniKn al^ 866 

Emilia, Tbendibert iHp 119; 700 ; daken of 
impeiialiet, 900 

Emmermbp mUfielocJtry at BagOOabUfg, 534 
Empbfrp Eastern ^Bytaotine, Eaat Rocinm)^ 
add the iZertotEiOH oontcovenyp 1; und» 
Juatinian, 2^q.; Hibterio'a appeak to, 
16 s fmta with AtnalaanutKa, 14; and 
1^0085110^,15 ; ibreatentd by barboriaa 
illlab cf L 19 ii a nd ItaUana, 98; and 
Throdank policy, 27 ; afld the pTopa 4 ^ 
lion of Chrtatlani^T 35 ; raialjty in, S7 ; 
Inatibilin^e adnuEiiFtimtioD, 3 $, 52 ; legia- 
ktioo, 54 floq, I abd DagoWt, 195 ; S 
ami the YisigDtfaB in Sjialb^ 1^ eq.^ 191; 
organianl by LeO Lba laabrian, 981; 
ibm tbermOft tlbdar, lb the Wual^ 993; 

M)., 286, 261; Idaali of Jiiatin II Cbr, 
964; bQieauetatio tbojea in, 966; and 
ihfi nctfolLitluibi with Paniap 966 m. ; 
negntiatet with Avb», 266 iq.; ati4 with 
Ttuki^ 269 iqq.; Aniioniaa» appeal to, 
970; al war with Pemia, ^9; ideal of 
Tibetioa 11 for^ 378, 977; Armenian 
fogitiTM take lofnga in, 375; treala witli 
CUdfifOAi II, 284); oini war in, 964 aq. | 
kwea tarritoiry lo PeraiB+ 999 aqq.; re- 
oovotfl Alia Minor, 906; lei-riM df 
Geracliiba to,. 997^ 300 aq. ; and the Arab 
■tatca, 391+ 840 aq.; and the capture of 
Bioily, 963; and the Baracese in Italjp 
365 aqq^ t attemptj to »oo?er Bkilj, 869; 
465; iniL Ihe Aw rai^ 439 ; 453^ 408, 
586; and the aalhority of the Pope^ 
577 aqq., 697, 617 iq^; and the corona- 
tion of Charlea the Giwai, 633 aqq^, 706 
mw#; 689 
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Empirap Wcfft Bamaji^ iht^ fitirT, 

m 

Empire, Bcmui, thj^^ luvarad by bulukrUk^ 
I Bq .; plBM of AM^ to^ 14 ^ lUly 
oladed Ldh whOB ol JuAUnuiri Tot, 
27 ; policy towftrdi barburiaxiR, 
^ hIp ; Ibwb of^ Bb. m paHiM ^ ftti’d iht 
TiH[gotbi»^ 10<& ^ 190 hi.^ 19o; lind itb@ 
Lcunbaidf i£i 199 ^44 sq., 

259 I fulby of Lotuburd kmgn towardiir 
211 sqq.; 226, 242; AXt^niian qadBF 
Juitbliui, 26$; 292^ 426, £4M, 526; 
Sfttad t«l«& iUp 5^; 654; hud ib^ Fope> 
377 «qq.p 616, 622, 629; tiicfJJHirli in, 

*541; 66Up 6Mp 604; retPAmH tba yehl in 
lAter SimeH, 6tfT ? 705 

Empire, of Cbhrlee tha Oiuht, ch. m; 
ereotiou of, 61$ 623p 71*5 *q.; 

di^rihian ol, 624; BBJutity of, 616 flq., 629p 
ti5B 

Emjp HireTp botiddAiy of dJoMO uf Warmth 
6*S 

EndiM, jiub-klA^t 

Ehi^tira, thSf Bakou fab-tribo, oanqnered, 
610; Oil 

EoickiOilp 56, 162k 206 ; boginidoffi ol a 
BhtioDbl ohureh uIh 253 iiq+, 697; 4[M. 
410, 436; deKtint o( rojhi fhmtly frotii 
WoOhD^iSa; 4H5iiq.* 460 *0., 491, 49Cp 
409k 504 flOp, 5L1^ fil6; fniiDOMLlon of LbB 
Chiiitljm Uburcb in^SlO sqq^ ^ boj^tulajlR 
o| monBBtielfQii in, 625 h|. ; cOMk to 
moDiubEilBn] ia, 5$i ; fusoeHof luinilcns 
in, 5541 6$5; MBdi ktiipcirA tu PonlfACv, 
668; oo^jtivotloia of BonifAde with, £41 
544 * 1 ^ : Cbiiitlim dei>^ wort for lie 
oaitj of^. 540; faSdAflie ayslflci In, 550: 
domliLhim of Nortbucnbrui lOp 552 ; 
or.gBJii^tion of tbs Ckiuiah in, 556 \ end 

ot l»f;aniMm Lq^ 566 ; uniitfloEiDii of^ 564; 
hoflul otf^aiUBhiion ba, 365 oqi^.; pdliliBaJ 
ui^huithfiDn In, 560 iqq.; tdli^ oOtn- 
inniiili*! in, 572 , growlb of Icamihg iil^ 
573 tq.; Siil4rit5s lo Rome fretn^ 5S$; 
fftfly liuitituticmi m,66»ft^.,64$^ 346 
652,654 ; 6i^ 

EB^ihb (MrIm*, lliBi Cire^sopr'B p^ab lo 
tfVBjqgeliHp 237^t£54 ; AnfUflUoh'f miiAion 
tOp 254 Bqq.; DonT-ernion of, cb^ xix {a> 
(1) poj^iBi, 545 Bqq.; BhutgcA introdiHM 
with CbjiitiAnity' ASQObg, 547 hqq.; 
ECHiriMm of iufotmAtion hbou t, 565 ; iHOOuilI 
oTKiuiiAhtiDn ofp 566 ; polltichl or^ 

guiiHlioti of, i»qq.; wtOOA tjpfri of 
tillBRB htnODg, 572; iprohd of iojinung 
Bmcrngp 576 tq., 664 ; 702 

Eogiihh ChuaiaBl, Aoflivrtnie croi&ea, 
124; Chufloi the l^rehl exuabun de- 
r*nm cu 4khoT«i ofp 704 

EngUlh Chorebk 496p 400; roil.cldhtioo 
07,515-^10; £hTly rcRolhtioDi id, 517 iiqq.; 
okuwt tu moo&ffticind in, 531; importuioo 
df Ejood oi Whiibj' to^ 551 hq.; work of 
Thc^oto of Tdreos for, 555 iqq^, 607 ; 
Add tb* Uoootbe-lBU qoMitioPk 567; 


eddownlBdta id, 658 ; privliegOfl of the 
ckrgj LcMnAAMd, 36L; ijitod of Clonalko 
And disdpiido in, 556 

Enos, EirtfTp bonddAiy of TrAntiab king¬ 
dom, 609 

Eomitr, AttuMpti to mardec Edwin^ $22 
Eorewnldp King of EAii ^bruuA 

cLriAlknilj, 621; Au^A^mnaU^ 

Ephijtut, Cou&eii ofj condenmfl ArUiilienjay* 
117 

EpiuniUp Biihop* Jobd^ Tkeo- 

donui 

EpboroAH, biitodM, dted, 432 
Epblbhlitffi, thOf OTterwaao hj Tnrkdp 236^ 

EpkdAuniHp fogitlTSB ffom, found RhgtUAp 
236 

EpLdAj^ DARobcit dicfl At, L25 
EfaphniiiA, SlAjdAdiA winttim aI, 417 
EpipbAniuj, Pdtriiitb of ConAlDJiEinoplo^ 
crowDA jQhtluiAn and Tbintdoth, 7; 
dehEhj 45 

Epimfl^ rATA^ hw Dotbs^ 17; rnJirffii \sl^. 

fl3; p|[iAdeT9d iy 226 

EpodA, Roddeu of horMs, 466^ 476 
ErBanbflld. nnd the ckuiEvr^, 662 
ETBOdbcriit, King of Kent, S2a ; derntb^ 520 
EreAbiLFg, tbf, tAkea nj Cburiei tbe 
OniAi^ 610 ; oAdtn of Fredkiah bower,^ 
611 Bq. 

Erfmi, dlooBW fanddoi, 5$6; rep»B^ted 
At ebatoh oonnailf 546 
ErU, Swodlib legend of^ 487 
Erin. 477 
EHAngon, 463 

EnnAUAjiBb, Kidg of tlw GoiEi, tald to 
liATA oTercKHdQ tbt! SUta, 430 
Erwig^ Kjug of the ViAigotb^ conrp1r«* 
Againlit WunbA, 170 - in^o king, 179 iq.; 
lAgMAtlon dip ^5,; iuUBA retified edition 
of Ibe Libtr JudiOiM^ 180 and nofe ; 
dBAtfap 75., 160 
ErtDreaui, 53 
Engebitge. 449, 453 
EiLt. Bi^r, L66 

Eiiei* triuispb of hAAtb4>nuiid in, 522; 
Oedd cciDncrAtwl biabop for, 626, 646; 
547, 551; AoppniGsion of bchlbed templ^ 
in, 563 ; flbAorbed io Morou, 364; 566, 
369; Awttered diATAater of tlUAras in, 
572; 630 

EHtinnBffp gcmGrmJ OOonoil of PrAnkuh 
obojBb At, 146, 640 
EetftUAt IbOi i86 
Eitiemaddm, 166 

Ebu4, a god of tbe Eolti, 46$ aq,, 47$ 
Etbiufitt, And JDAliskOp 260 
EiiTiJ, idonAAtery ofk 140 
EtftA, 883 
Eton, 573 

EiAchn Biviir, ^c£ Adige 
EudiiiitA, pldladcred Aimbe, 50!1 
EordooiA {FhbLn), dAugblor df Ili^taB of 

AfriAAp tBAJTUi ller^icLA, 380 - gbH^n 
qfp389 ; dantb,^. 
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Eof^bittA^ F^pe. +0^ j ukd tiig 

pAtriuEih Fetfr, it .; ^Oa 
Eologtdi, ^t^mreh Alcundiii, 
EnpoemEoA, SidliAn ntbisl, fin^t bdp bf Ifae 
S01: isjaitlared, 16, 

E[ipbnl4tt^ BiveTp ^ ; Jiifftiiii4iii'i fortioD, 

Sa 3 ; itifibl or CfaoKraDs mioH^ 274; 

FcniUii tsdTopd 388 f aoii removi 

boBt-bfidllO^^ 3fl4 j iJit Lliklim ^tiled 0&, 
aos J csaaiptiigti of KhAlSd ou^ aat joii,; 
PeraUiti «rou, 340 ; 337, 428 
Euric, King of Uin YiK^rPthl, lOH iq,, 113. 
138; rosqacini Iberiui poDlOBOU, 1^9$ 
160; djiires bftok tliii 166; 173, 

187 It, 

Eurow^ 82, 4a ; Bomnii Law in, 68 ! 131 : 
15^, 938,247. 356. 288; ww of LemWa 
EMid Oopidji in, 968; 376t aSO, 201 iq.. 
^5, &^7^ 830 iq., 354 i tha ^JuncaDH 
oh. sn jhMfiDti the BcrlMLfi in, 386; 
ffprewi or Iiliun in, oliMied, 674 m.j 
m, 412, 4H, 430, 428 4B2, 4^) 

MoiiiiinoiPtl of Lbfl Avan ita, 438; 442, 
45lp 456. 468, 471, 485, 527, 671. m 
634, 645. 5481 fcudaliiMiljou gcncnl to, 
664, 686 706. 703 aq. 

Eu»biaBH Biihop of FAiiv 168 
Euapiolut. UiilioporVenluii^fliiT-^fioats. and 
CfoTtfi, 111 

EtuiMin*. AbLoi of Laxiall, ooflTerla the 
Wanoct, 148 

Entbano, uD-lUnlEWor TlnKitdQnj], bcoomes 
Coniiil, 6 

EnijopiiiB, Mauri M and Ma family killed aC^ 
283 

Etil^dh&ft. arobfimaodritn, punEa1mi£Eii of 
fuUowen of, 106 ; OSS 
EukyohitLB, Patriarch of Comtantiurtpln^ bli 
MOtTOYEny with Gzogozr, 238 
Ealyohiuf, axaroh, and Liutprand^ 212- 
a^d thn eiuTEAdar of BaTecmai 316 
Eu^oo. Sm aiafik Sea 
Evagrini, citod, 51, 367 moU 
E Yom (j^bora Caq^Lima)^ dmUTeotion in, 
107 

Exandiate of Bavnnna. Uu, 288, 577; end 
of, 67Ei^ 550. 690 tq,; Aiitulf aak^ to 
reiitorfrp 583 iq.j gi¥«n by Popdn to tbe 
Pojht^ 683, 520, 520 iq,; the Etaperor 
daima, S9<l; 697, 608; w^nau of rola 
in, 098 : eitent cf^ 694; 626. 899 n. ; 
Detidariua raragaa. 701; ArvbbiihDii of 
llavanflA altempta to appropriale. 702 
liM. lUrar. 681 

lii^etar, Wlnffid edaeabed al, 586 ; 55! 

Eira, Ajuientan CathoUriiia, agma tq 
religions uaiob, 300 

Fadaia, gmteral, cnnqnvra ChabKdqn, 864, 
811? 

Faenaa, viatiuy qf Totila at, 16 | ^*d by 
DHudediu, 217. 591 ■ noogapdi^ 2l9 
F4igana,633 

Farmn. BLaiiiQp qf, St* Xbeodnrq 
FjunmDtiljEr^-Brie. abbey of^ i4tS. 525 


Far« laUndft^ 437 

Far*, prormce, oonqiiKrcd by the Sancaqs, 
S 43 

Fuatidinp, EriHfib bubap^ 429 eq. 

Faialu, widow, aud itw bUbop Fastiditu, 
49tf 

Fatima^ daughtar of Mahomet. 385. 879 
Fitinui<n. tb*, ortgLoof, 379: ^7; mla in 
Sieily, 3Sa 

FaUJittiB, Bubop gf Eloe^ 499 
FazAra. tbe^ B^ooiu tdbo, 819 
** Fdd+" in lliiiigaiy, Lombardi £a^ 195 
FaUa IT, Pqpe, 236 

Fali£. Budinp of Dunwldh, ^rertif East 
Anglia, 624, 548; 568 
Felix, Biihdp nf Nantei. ifralshtnmi oouno 
of the LoLTCp 144 

FbUx^ Bithop of Drgftl, gondrmnHd, 6!S 
Felphanfi, 672 
Forgbjirui. 482 

FcEEni Olutt. King of Goblia, 608 
Feemmp tato by Loaqbudf, 216 J ooded 
by Dantdenuf, 217,69l ; rpooctiplad, 212; 
durarur of, rormod, 223; 693 
FoiidatlHni^ tgndenaiM towardk in England. 
571; origihfl of, oh, ££ pau^ ; in GaaL 
151 ^q., 154 

P«M«i {KiTriUj, Uw Btneiiiu mwh, ^ 

FiobtelgehlTKO. 452 
File, oounty, 513 

Fifcbead llqtfillEj early Oluiitian 
fnoiid at, 501 

Fihl, Byxantine anny at, 842 
Filir+ tribe, 377 

Finan, Bialiop of Llndkfame. wort of, 69S; 

baptbea ilipbort 11, 529 ; 631. 654 
Fiocblej, 572 
Filma, the, 432 
Frill. Stt laErnintrs 
FiltloWorthy 672 

FiitniiiJiii Way, tbo^ Loinhartiti on, 198, 
t44;223 

Tlasihrm, Ht Amandud praaohai in, 135 
^<mnda (La OarajK le^d df, 183 aq. 
Fqchlad. 507 

Fqntainea, monaaleiy of, founded hy St 
EdEombantu, 147 
Forfarp 650 
Fdrianhire, 5L2 

Foridutn^ Cdlielalifl H deronied at^ 394 
Forli^ taken GrinuiAld^ 306 
Forth. Filth oF, 509 sqq^ 

Forth, Eiw, Quay nJi beyond, 6S3; 5Si 
FortroH qf the HlaviK thdp taken by Mae- 
lama, 417 

For tuna tiu, Venantiua, pdot, and tha 
minriage of Bmiihad. m; career, 160; 
literary work, f8.^[ (ht«d, 168, 184, 259 
Fontta Judifem (Liber i/nff^nonenih ailed, 
374; cotat^dDn 179; nYrAgd edition 
Ufut4, ISO and Hoir, 191 iq. nrrfe, 189; 
nsmained In loroQ many oenttirifla, 190 
Fomm Jnlii. Stt Ciridalf und Friuli 
Foaite, Frulati god^ 485 
Fraechan. eon of Temnaot S97 eq. 
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/•'rufrinfnrHm F^xntuisumum, 
moti 

Fnmiiton, farJj Clirijtiaji wlic* fanmi at. 
$01 

Ff«ae«^ UM TheodoBiiin Code in, &7 ^ B8, 
110 ; S«ptliwiia idccrp«nted with, 110; 

119; Kid [jf MrrOTlngiwi d^mael^ in, 
131; mlfl of St Bant^dici inbudnciai ^nto, 
14fl ; 193, 3^73, SS3, i3S eq., 61$, fiSO, 
680, fl43, 646 

Fniscia, Pcpin'a tiile b, ch. smi 
Tinder Dhurlu the (^mt, oh. itK prt*nin j 
Smon hddtae^ tfwiHportlHJ ta, GlSj 
(West) OMronfttion cmnimaiaJ defebped 
m^ 060 

FnnQOdLA, Ellijuii pcEaflhdl in, 198 ; 676 

FronkfotC, Sjnod of, eoadflUffifi Tenailo of 
Banurta. 667 1 condcmnt Mopttiniitft, 

FfUJilu, the^ mako i^LLuioa with tliHfi Ejspa?ei 
15 iq. 3 oppoio impeTialiatB in Italy, 16; 
baptlBol with Clovis, 119; waf with 
Vim^thu, 113 IflO Hf. ; at haltk 
of Yougl^, 114, 160 s inmde 
1171 annEQt euxeraiciy (trer Aleniam, 
116; 19^, 190, elcd Fqiui 131; 
1S4, 187 ; re%i[>tt» femrar of*, 14$; 

Mil the Papaqy, 146; and GaUo-Bomani, 
160 iq,; trod* of, 150; 150 nq. i and tll4 
war ID Spaid, 103 af|> i 160» 170; re- 
pniacd by Baoand, 171; AMiat SUflnacd, 
17$; mYaiie- north of Spain, 10$; hold 
the pAa«a^ of the WmI Ji-lpflii 196; 
combine with mipeiialliita againti E^nii' 
taarde^ 900; procure releaBeofOtlsdeberga^ 
9 j 6S! ; ihffller Ferdarit, 906 ; 914 3 at wai 
with Ajitntf, 316 eq., $S9 nq-; mtertcM 
between thf Pope tmd Lombard k±d|(i, 
917 iqq.t ^4S, *09 eq. i HTowth in ttfwor, 
390; local iddupeiidiuoe id thn Cbuxch 
of, 260, 959; 967 tq., Ha4; add tb« 
Spaniab Binayyada, 501; add the Atw, 
4&$, 430,444,460, 468aq„467,460; 616; 
EdRiiah biahopi dca to, 6S2 % Sigebert 
fle«t to. 594 , $36, $30, $33 v {.; add 
Friilan miaoiDdir 534^ 636 iq.; dTiregaid 
of bbdTch lawH aznoO^, 636; 641; ddder 
Pepin, nh. SWtl jHtffriTit; nndcr Cha±lM 
the Great, cht an and iat parWn; 
popdlar aJWmbUaa of^ 640; 6^; Im- 
partanee of acooptande nf Calhdhc Faith 
by^ 65$; thewatic naturo of the itato, 6$$, 
$58, $73; $071 and tJio Fapa*yp $9$«iq, 
Frmd Hi^lla, 48$ 

Fndegar, chrodklt of, deatiihed, 1S7; 
cit^, 138, 130, 174, 486, 461 and aotr, 
469, 467 - ^ 

Fredagond^ Barving-woman, mamea Ohll- 
porw, IM ; aoeenia Nemifia. 13$; deaths 
<6.; 194; aulo^iod by Fertndatqe, 156 
Fred^k H, Emperor, 380 
Kr^atdg, dioew faTii]od+ 58B ; $84 
Fray, god Of fertility, 484 iqq.. 499 iq. 
Fra5^ goddeut 486 MJ. 

Fiiethuid, hBaihed ciutoini in, 499^ 499,494 


Fiigf, wociliip df, 450, 40$ 

Frilia. Chriatlan miBaionarlBa in, 634 f^q.; 
work and death of Ik>nifiai!« la, 641, ^1; 
Wilfrid aalLi to, 567 ; 014 
Fmiuia^ the, duifeaM by FeptOr 137 ■ 
40^ aq.j 488; tniiriona tO| 634 sqq.^ 6l9, 
597 ; 001: zira i^miE the Franaa, $12; 
573 eq, 

Frithtniaa (DeuadedltL Arobbiahop df 
Uanlerbuty, $90; deaths 629 j $97 
Fritabr, fcriindatioD of Bonitaoe at, 6*7 ; 

$38 ; deiiijroyed by Snixopa, OlO 
Fridli (Fonmt JhIiiJ, (wt of+ destroyed by 
Lombardfl, 19^; 197 ; dnka of. |oicui the 
imjKjrialitts, 200; 901; ATam in, 906 ; 
injuiiritotlon in. 200; ai3; part of acherae 
of d^enroa, 23$; Avara dvi^tcd in, $90; 

m 

Firnli, Erich, Miirgzare of^ talcfl thg Avar 
Bing, $00 

Gfanlf, Dnkc of, killed ^ Avars, 
903; 904 

Hrodgand, Iluke of, rieei Bgainel 
Chariea the Eireai, $00; Idllod, f5i> 

* Lupdi^ iMke cf, rebcle agamat Grim- 
ObM, 205 ; bihad in battle, ib. 

—— Femma, Buko of, quamlt with Patri¬ 
arch of Aquilela, 913; dEmnlHed by 
Lintjrand, c6. 

-lutcMi^ Bol^ of. Batchli^ King 

of the Lombarde 

-- WMhthjiri, Boko oF, made duke by 

Otimoald, 306 

Froja, Ylri^ihJd noble, leada IniraneciiGit 
agaidisl BecOtwinth, 177; dcfealod, 16. 
AWiialkfnpffdv, the, ^9,. 634. 

Frumar. ifing ofibc Soevea^ 1$6 
Fini Baeide, 407 
Fume b Viflij^thic S™tn+ 1^1 
F^Jda, abbey fonnded by BoDiface^ 53T; 
6S0 ; plaood dizeotly under tho PojK], 
641 and neje, $01; burial of Boniface at, 
f^K I great property of, $47 
FdlhaiEL, &79 

FuUan iFadan}, Idihop in East Anglia, 
$34 

Fntrad, Abbot of St Benia, Ambassador of 
Pepin to Pope ^^achAnae, 181, 581; to 
l^pe Stephen, 910; reward^ by Fepin, 
601; entertaina Pope Si^hen., 004; 607; 
ooUeota the k^ of the inrraudered dtlb#, 
009 I preBBdl nt the enthronemeni of 
Ikeeidenne, 6$i; made Brch-oheplUn, 
6$2 

Fdrtoy, CtuifltlAO Eolsaionaiy, foonds a 
moaaataiy, 624 

Fitrt&t, SarAoen capital in Egypt^ $61 aq. 

GaBta, ncqdiraH iddspcQilttiieift, 934; and 
the Samoen raids^ 8^ 

Oafee, victory of EasiAn at, 370 
Oail, Biver. 903 

OaiBfirie, Kiog of the Vandals, and the uiek 
of Borne, 4; 10 

Gaiot, jimit, Iiutitirtei of, 65, 68, 61; 69 
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UtD In, 2M{ St»3. 

B05; nid^ bjr Aimbi, 41S 
Onlicu, tMtltv uuder Vw^ulhii] ni]ft JSa, 
101; l{18, 170 Ki. 

GaUeui 

GaIIak, of, t4^en bj Tcmnajiiuitlbd. 

of SpoKeld^ 913 
GAllo-Gefmiuig, the, 469 
Goilo-Bomiuiii, Ifae, ccmienin the Amai, 

JlOj 111; OIotSi, ufl; 197, m! 
134, 137; cuntlaiie umuder l^nuni 
1^, I'Bfl, 176; ba thehneiee, 141 1 oiadcx 
Frank AikuiiturtiAtioB, 156; Und law aji 
j-fgudu^ 1S7 

GaIIowat (Oilw^ihie), British Mttkment 
io. fill; 513 

Galjui (Bt GiU), foQDdi mo^terrt 146 
GalfUB, deiuxiti, 044 

QalawiiitluL, diLn^iier of Athufan^ld, 
inonriiH thilfierie, ; murdered (it 

0*1 w*y, oouotj, 506 
Gui|^, Arabs At, 414 
Gi^aca fTahhii Sdleltniiil, PerAkna dp. 
fdaM uemr, 380; tiktn bj HomoMiL? 

GATilulil Mb of GriraoAldf King qI the 
IfOmtiAriift, drir«n from tbe thrqoe, 300 
UArigliukOk HivBTi Bata^d oAniti on, 
Gatoo-u#, Bifer, 120, 374, 450 
GaiibAip PfljffiAla gEnml, falb lo de^d 
PartAv, 3tl? 

GAfindv, JjonahAnl aohleA, 910 aq, 

0*dl, l^nnkiih king, in, W; IB, UOj 
effect *1 iHnUiin of Ctorii in. Hi j 11< : 
enqiiqctwl bjrCioTu, Hfl* wniitiMl eom- 
pletad l»y MU, of Claris 117 iqq - 
renoitn] Bhder Chlour n, lai, ii 

*i^ni« in, 138! Anba iniwlll, 1*9, 
eq.; iiutitutinn, of, nni],r Uen. 
vihgUn Flnnka, ch. t jidwiin; wHiLncH 
Of MthoiitJ in. 1«; liioi»iti!ri« 

“ ■ alumsB ol IniiKtiaKa in. IIO; 

yuD«(MhloktnBilo4alu,lW»iq.; ^piwiiili 

in?’ 175; Lniuiiuid ial4* in, 100: 
aoi; Pttpe Btepbea giii!i to, ill u.; 
Lvlnbnrd royal Innitiy Inlun tv, 2*1}; 
MUtravrtbeC!llttrBliin. i4i{ 255; hetn 
Aogdibiw’, miction to Bnlain, 554 , 0 !^ 
too Obimh Ic. 5i« tnii,5 A„bt dti^ 
uoDi, B75. Keltic htetlieiiitm in, eb- *t 
*7i KM.. 477, 49C, 4SWiii., 
5^, 500 L relatjcin of the Church ta that 
510, 524 ; 540, 581 aq., 6*7, 
S®ij’ Wjiy iuflkiitiaiia ifl, 

040 aq B47 065, 6t7t 696, 69B, 709 

OaoIb, tlw, 17; 1350, 9o3j rali^Eni of, 
XT faj puitim i 540 
Gaia, mo #4^ 

GAxvlon, 419 ; tahen hj Arabs, Hi 
UeilA, hniibcf of Bwtoihiii^ CAtoi ptit ha 
UlA BQTEITkl&Ent^ 175 

GmntAd, wonhip of OlAf ml, 4tt7 

0^4^, Ikmihoe fflib aiicrad tmk At, *37, 

697 


Golmitr, ELog of tha TitidAla in ACdra, 
infiffiawHjy, 12, 15 j 

clefeatt 18 

Geoera, 109 ; CbiTlti the GriAi hqldi an 

HUHEEnhlv ■,1 

^e^Ts, at, dEfti»ii,Pnn,, III! 156 

UMithiju*, pieilTtw of UjirtefUea, luiad, 

499 

^noi^ut, «Mrab,«nci tbn Chartb, 269 ni. 
Genui^ua, iiMUlcinn, ptneeatwv Nlimidbui 
biAbu|v 353 

GwerareOi^ Sra of, 349 

Gflocm, Arebbiihop oi Uilan taJiiiii refuge 
At, ]9€; hclda oul agniiiat Ihc LombArde. 
li« : pltiodBfKkl by &irascnfl, S €6 
OfiOlfrey of MoniOedthy 497 
^«Kraplnrtf of BAifemu, Ih,?, aiM, 475 
George, Sti SUf wofahlp of, 4S5 

FAtrlAjoh of AleuddriA, dsAtb, 

Gmiiee. pAtrfATob of Antiodh, af 1^11^ 
CodDciJ, 40^ 

George, PAtriAJuhi of OeaitAntlnEipleii 404 s 
At the ^tb GensriJ Coaooil, 4)05' da- 
|uiTed, 407 

*^“^*'***« Chemoo, 413; 

kllleif. Id. 

GifiOrge Ataab^ M^OZLOphjflilo, 100 

G«rg« BttrapbtWi Ceqnt of ObKemam^ 
OOnanitOA ARAiuRt Phil|ppieuA,415; 

And bAniaihed, fb,, 

Goot™, 33 

Ocipidi /GeiiSdMi^ Ln Uis unperEAl Armj, 11; 
And LombAida, 19 : A|!ttJ»d wwl of 
dofcAieO by Lotn- 
bai^, IftS, 968 , 436 ; bsALege GonxiAiiti^ 

GQp]o„ ‘30* 

OerAinl, King Defon, drnou ftom 
TAUnton, 600-673 

Gexb4«^, A^dow of CAr]pinAn+ taJkoA telujie 

with. iloAiilaiiai tbo LomtiAid, 219, 590 

JQJ i giTAD up with her AQUA CiiMTlm, 

oinf 

>31; Am*, nbnndon, i(S6 ; 

4 U 7 p[ 41 o 

O^Ana, LhH,<GAnnAnih 197 pq.; inOuenoe 
of* on Ganiiib inatltutiaru, IM; aa 
i^ra-heldAn. 1*9; 194? ongitiAJ boma 
w, -tiff; ocaaMtion. of, ^Ui Ibfr Uinf,, 
!««'«•! hcnduin 4(»Jtie, of. 

4M HI., 475, 46S i 490 iq., fiOfl, fica 166. 
609.011,646,666,507 
Gonuinui, Bl. Bitbop of AoiEm, vidti 
tapalEkrt of St Aibui, 4st7i nonlmti 
in Briuln. SW v oomeentle, 

PAlrick, 500 

GAraumaA pAtrlAfch of ConsiAnlioopli. 
mntilAted, 3M; u biih^p Af CjikadilA A 
McnothdAte^ 414; boauuM* patriArali and 
DllhAlett, 4l5 ; ArreiEed, ilfi: Ac-tj Al 
^DTDj of TheodoHiii iq Lao, 417 
GettiujiiiB. BiAbdp of CyxicnA. See Ger- 
niAiLEu, PAtriArcb of GoDAtAaiin^piA 
Geim^QA, Biihop of DAnuudOi, aocom^ 
pajilea PnBTOt Ed the Emmp^ 270 
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(^endbnuiH |»triciwi+ flophftW of Judfcailanp 
hctXdi commiKKi icn nimjf, 11J snlfdtlrt 
nvoU in Afric*H U; dtAtti, I'ii holdi 
douyE ttilhcBlij In Mricfc, ^ «i,; wml 
P«r«EiaiHn ^ 

Ckzntiuind, mtf; pioalumu 

emperor bj Uj-h ioldiei^ Lara^ei 

F^rflien ; Xribt lo iMm the ADpport 
of the GrMiifl, as j ; pli>ti eguiiut Fhome,. 
364^ made a priciV 2S& sq. 

Geimiiay, pef^uiiam in, i HQ, i 
aWlfw Miitel Sn, laO; I4t; LombAidc 
in, 194; 434, 45a; natoira HOriWp in, 
159 (till i; ISS Pl*l> * oominfl of 

Chrlutienitj tt>, 532-543, fiSS; 591 1 . C05, 

; fonndatioTti of Aoolet? in, ch. u; 
jnmitu : 597i Beni^M pnmntft of, 

179, under Franxian 

Mile, MS f Uken by Aiubi, ; rtl*kei>, 
605 

Gerona, BiJihtip of John of Biakr 

aertrw]«, djmtrhter of Popin of Limdcni 
fanO/dl abbey of Ifireilot IQS 
l^tae, the, worehtp of eneefttnrt UDOHe;, 4fi8 
GetlngM. ibe* 634 ^ 

Gevilip, Biihop of dopotited, 540 

GhadamH, 367 „ . 

GhnaaHn, the, nibjiacl to the J^pir(, M3, 
a91aq.,369 

Qhiuunida, tbir 340, 356 
GhiOaflaH then 1^1^ ‘QE Ceninl Anhia, 334 ; 
defealci], 333 

Ghent, St Amandna *1, 594 

Ghihm, Bhawnh Bhah defeated in menatuni 

ofn 279 

Gibaibiii, 164 

Oibhec, Edward, nited, 36, BOO 
Gfbrmitoj, 1TB; origiii of name, STl 
Gibmitu, Stjmitnr, lOO; anwiRenbanU for 
defeiM» ^fi 334 ; 876, 360 
GibUa, dteO, 4% sq.p 499 aq. 

GilLLn^, Oiwia dein at, 337 
OirmhlOJ CambneCflii, dted, 324 
GiiHTMti, flOD 
Giironde, tlO 

Olaa, dauj^hter of Grimnaldt oOered na 
hwiage, 3CW, 394 

Ginliev hoatud »r of Aiacw pxndainHd 
114, 161; defmeilt 161; Icillad, iL 
GjjiiinL^ i 4 «terc]f Cbiries the Givat, mamaf^ 
oft 306 
GUuif. 197 
GianlAng^ the, 196 
GlaagDw, 513 

(lUagOW, Blahope oi. Stt Berbcri, JoMliati 
QlaAtonbnry, fiOl 

GlojuadiS, Sorb dan, hkhI daa«i wsooh, 
430 ; 464 iv)i^ 

GlnnoMtar^ 474 ... ... 

Glonnelerthiret Chfiatian rehiM jn^ 
301; 546 

Gohbas, priesH 634 

Onde^^ the LoldbardM^ DOOnpua 

Bogiiand, lv4 aq. 


Godepart, Lnmbaid king, qnarrfil* with hia 

brotlurT 304; elaiDp 90S; 310 aq* 

Godigiadp anrgtiinimn princ*, mlea at 
Genera, 109; 111; trenU with Cbrii, 
1121 dain, iL 

Gi^deiuar, King of Bnrgandy, 117 
Gat^k, King of Deiinmrt, npnoffea flhaidfil 
the Great, 614; aasaHmatM, £3. 

Oo^nnen (GobannontSs)^ god, 477 
OoilmlnH 477 

Geifiriaiha^ wldnw nt AlhanagUup martica 
tieoTigildp 166; qaaiml?! witli lugiuidil, 
f*.; wnipirea agalnal EoWfod* 173 
Golden Bom^ tbe^ 301 aq.p 996 
Gomera, 180 

Gnodmjuiluun, tenipla atp deatro^, 339 
Oordia, liater of ^nrice, marnea PhUip- 
plflua, 277 noir 

Gondianni, father Of Gregniy tba Givat, 
286 

GofgenH, Ibarimi king, goea OWr to ttke 
Itonuana^ 370 

Oonnan, Marijmlogy ofp olmdp 305 
Gojtynii, Bilhep aL Sm BaflB 
Gothia, aadgnen to CaTloman, 695 
GnUie, 11; in Italy- 1^ J rttaka Milan, IS ; 
offer kingahip to BdEHarlu^i^ 16; rEgain 
independency i3.; defeats Karaee, 
17 \ Lut reaifltanw of+18; 25,29t 164+173, 
L97, 3S9, 263; raigntion of. 419 f and 
tlk« Slavy 4aa, 43flaq.; 463,4Bfi, 523 aq.p 
640^ adi 0 Ofllzogothi, Vialgalha 
Gotland, ialnndt 486, 490 
Gmdo (Saw Aqnllaia)p Fatriaidi of AquI^ 
Ida Bbh to, 196; made a huhopdo, 30B 
•Crranodap 167 
GraHnoa, god, 474 
Graanll, made DiaJu of Fdnli, 206 
Gnat Bdlain^ Sit Britain 
Great Dmughtonp imeription at, 476 
Great Bt Z^omard, Mt, lonte of cantingeDt 
ofFranlUi m 596 

Greece {HellajB)p Hnna ravage, 31; fort- 
teeiee boili m, 03; Slav foraji in, 290 ; 
grain exported bo, 428; limit of Avar 
power, 4M S 440. 4S0, 461p 683, 685 
Oieeky 108^ 464, 466 aq, See alie Byann- 
Hmea 

Gnnnland, Odental eoini fonnd Ioh 42d 
GriMiia, the, faetionp etroggla with the 
Bidea, 1, 51; anpporl AnaataiUTM, 7 eq- ; 
and the Hlka Eiot, Baq^ ^ imd the Em- 
parer Miorioy 2Sl iq,; in Antfonb, 
JeruaalaiD and Alexandria, 363, 267; 
tom igainat FhocaB;^ 280, 286; oonapire 
Rgaintt Fhilipgieiiap 416 
Greetlvnlt tnacriptinn at, 476 
Gry^rina, nephew of Liatprand, in ohargei 
of BimQTinitOi 312; death, 313 
Gnjguiiiia, eampiliit of the Codex Cte$oH- 
nanr, 64, 66 

Gregory I, the Greats Pope, ob. rin (e) 
pmtiu ; and Brniahlld, 134. 146 ; and 
An^tine'i munon. lS4p 126, 954 sq ^ 
315 fq., 697; Dhlhviui of^ elted. 170 aq. , 
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259; HMdUljH bttir«in the 

Emprvr MiianM, IfJj ud the Jb^m- 
l»«k, and Theodelicda. 

2^ t eirly life* ^; eduealif^n, 23^ f 
ptscfect of Bozog, ft,; papal ap«cmfariut 
at CoDituixliidpBfi. ft.; adJitniviAi/ with 
Eatt^iu, ft,; Momfbi &i, ft,; mu-wne 
ft- B4>luEp 339-; «ada Ttraa CtuiptM 
ft,; ipada pope, 240; 

df, (fltkrra 
at I 241; adm inEltratiaq of ^tabeq of tlid 
Ghiwch, '^42 Kj,; |xilic!j tdwanli Uld 
-^43 it. s diaputa with the 
Emperpr Mayri«, a4S aq,^ 29a; nan- 
tirOYcny with Jehn the FamIhu ^47. 293 ; 
and jEtaiiofiB of Ctiurcb utij^ 3iatE« 249; 
aod ihfi nTolatioq at Oaqata^tindplB^ 
^50 iq., 204; histdriMl poEftioPp 231: 
apl the Cbnnh m Afnca, 232 m, ; and 
^aChuidhrn latmp 259; addiL^ Chcueb 
in Oai3l, 2^ sipJ.; anftnca dtadplisd, 
2&7 aq, J and Catholidiflin in Spain» 259: 
iziKl IbH yiai^tlia, 200; and Lsitn^i of 
grille, ft.; deaths ib .: charaetfir and 
inUncnoe, 251 aq^; and heathcka aadriOo^^ 
4&0; oonvipoDdencNi with AutfuatiiMi. 
3LTaq.; £24 ; MS. m t and tbrnnadiunl 
Papaej, 0^; OeO, 093; 020 
Gn^ry LI, Pope, and Benirace, 130, £30. 
099 1 and Lintpnand^ 213, O^iig; raaliii 
Uo the iBaurian, 231* £7S, 091, mt 
dmith, 330, 025; 094; pEot tci mii^er. 
flC o; 309 


Ott^foiT in, Pape* and Cbarlei Martal, 
130. 500, 095 * and Tranaamond of 
Spolcto. 213, 0^'* and EdniOaM, bSS * 
fi39f 579, 099; and Elii Lomhafda, 579 i 
1104 ; dealh, m 

G^rj Tl^ Pope, Uttera of, cited, 540 
CiTnoor;j% Biahnp of Antindhr InfloLenetfa the 
troopar 279 

OtTWOfy. Biabopof Tmixa.oited. 109,116 mqo. * 
142, 145 aq.. 150, Iffil. 164 ^ IflTaq,. 
m 24Q. 367. 259. 271. OH; and 
C^ilpfPTie, 132; and LfiodutAfi, 107 ; 147; 
chaiacteriaUeanf hia hirtcej, IM aq. 
GrepJiy, arqhUu andrUe. fidcoanyr^ mult 
of Lcodtioi, 409 

Gregory, jp-nEfaJ. MldH Muifioa. 2^7 
Gregory, nophiiw ot Heradios* hqatftfie, 393 
Grwory, patHciiu of Carttiaga, defealed. 
907 ; and the Mcnotliieleto oantroTefiiy. 
4W;40liq. 

Gz4onlx. 400 

Grifo, flon of Chariei Jlaitoi, nbdJ afpLinil 
Ckrlorruin and Peptn. 539, 597 ; death, 
SS? 

Gtim^ Boondiiutfinn buu. 49T 
Orlmo, Bialinp of Bpqen^ 540 
Grioici, Abhot of Carhlo. briiun napaJ aUti 
to ChaxlM Martel, 139 
GrtMoald. King of the Ijcinihiurddi fuly 
difflculLins- In Prlidi. 303; dnkt of 

Benavento, 304; Beliet supreme power, 
ft.; tnada king of the Lomhardt* 305; 
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wwft of, ft, ; coiiBolfdatee lealcn. ft. i 
^th, 206; 311, 223 ; j^a to Lhe hdp of 
Bammild, 394 ; 443 

Gdm^d. tnu of Pepin U, mairios Tbent- 
^nd, 535 

Gfimoald, ion of Pfpin of Lamhj-ci, nttcEDpti 
to sdae tba kingdom, 125* 575 
Gnmefild of Benc^nte. rnFtnHF>fl Forctaxit'^i 
daq^itex, 306 
Gnadalcto, JUm, ISS 
GoAdalquiTir, IUtw. 1(M, 169 
Goadihcca. Eivw. Sm Barbato 
GnarraiEar, Gotluo toliaB found at, l9;i 
GahbEo, takan bj IlnidBrini. 219 
OuiajiaK £3 

Guiideberga, nkter of AdaloaJd. impHaoned, 
202; marriEa Bothati* Doke of Brciflela, 
203 

Gundeniar* Yisigatbk noble* made kioR, 
ITS; OonneU of TdEbiIo riummoii.^ by. 1 ^ 
Gniidoald, Ewn of Ihiko of BaTariak made 
Buke of Asti^ 900 ; hiB mu bceocnei king 
of the lAmbatdi. 204 

Gnndcihad, King of BurRoudy, iBance code 
of tmwe, 57; mlea aI Vitinno, 109 j 111; 
a^Oo<ligiael,L13; aids113 eq,; 

Gondohald, haetord tun of Chlntir 1. reroH 
ofk 122 

Guntbaiia, boadi rovoJi; kUi A&xoa. 13 
Gantrani, Kingof Orffianii and Bnrwuodj, 
^ of Ghlomr I, 120: lupporta Ghlldn. 
bert 11, laa J deaUi, 123 ; 132; founda 
™naatoiy of St hlaroeU 147; 156; 

inTodss Septimania, 171 eq.; 19fi; 541 
Gbnlram^Boflo* Anatraalui noble, attaoki 
HmnliLld. 122 

GData¥iu Ya*k, King of Sweden, 401 
Goth-WEd,. idol* 476 
Gwynedd (Sforth Waks), £ls 

Gyrwo. tbip 545, 552 


BaMb ibn Maekma, inTwdoai AmuEpia, 3ift. 
393. 396 

Haddon House* mfieriplkm *t, 473 
Endnunaut, 330 
Haddan, Bmperor, 54. 61* 03 
Hadd^ I* Pope, snpporte Chuloi tbo Hfoal 
igalnst the Lomlmidi, 219; maiws lamu 
with the BmpLiWt 233; sepamteffc Mercia 
froffl ClantorbLLiy, 565; jujE the Donation 
of Oonstantlse. 506; polJoy of, bmt 
Charteii the Great coofUmj in pgasHtion 
of ostatofl, 599, 702; aaciinta PcpLn* 
690; 601; hts relatione with QharlH. 
602 eq^pp 703; and iba I>Qke of BaTarta, 
$06; and tbe Saxou war. 612; and 
tbo question of ImoRca^ 610 aq.; 
death, 619j 6941 amiaiim. 696, 701; 
ubmiaetor, "01, 703; ncpOluEm of, 703; 
704 Sq. 

Gaddan, Abbot of BS, p^ter and FaoJ, 
Canterharr, eduoatlonal work of, 573; 
iraggintfi TliiKHlorw for the atofabiahoptio* 
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Hvlrtn-noikli^. Slavs 30; Avm At, 

3W5 

H^LdriimppoVEB la BkhyalJL^ BivpoT fit, 3&7 
Hikdramjetum, :^4 
Hb^aoiu, M&r 405 

Hiudm^ K fortrftiis o^E Jaitiniui, ^ 

Hjuiuiilir St AfflAndtu In, 133 s 

146 

Haii, A ttATlj fefltiiid, 304 
^jjij, uiiiennt ol ^Abd-nl-ISolEk^ MlLg 
' Mtu'ab, 301; 0»ai Bj^tent 

mJtii in ^IHk, 305 

HLkon, olf Korwftyt Karae 

8<VM, 036 

tbiB SfaLddm&vliili Ung. 467 

BaIIb, Iciitf]^ hfiult At, 614 
HnJkl^ tbe Ubluitkir Foel, 460 
iM jB, EiTcr, 305 
BiimAdbAQ, lal(«D b; AmW, 346 
BammadJdi, 370 
HATOiMhire, 063, 373 
Bum A, npds ol MAbawt^ kilM. 313 
UAfilfi, tbe, pqEiiblj iDOaBi34^c MAhoioBt^ 

■ m 

ibq ^afwAD, liefEAtd th<i BerbeiSh 
377 > djivflii izom Africa, fb. 

Haiirit^ pro^inco, MiLuri{?e tniscfi trusmlta In^ 
373 

BanJd« Elng of NcrwBj, sondji hii acfq m 
AcIhfilHlAJi, 655 
HAiwari, origin of nitme, 153 
ElAtdAJOir, Biiibop of. Skt Ham 
EoidjitabQiib. 37^ 

Hardridinf*, liLwriplion mlp 475 
Huritb tbe Qlmvukny, pAvldrrAuf, B3 
ilcLTDtd FAirliAirp King oS. Norim. 31 ', 46B,. 490 
BAfJj ChriHilaii niUQt Coimd aI, 

HAfiTA, Biw, bfttUe on, S€0 
MMibAonutT King of EtiglnJid, 343 
HATon, 637 

Huniiilet (iCbArijitH), 367 
Bamb. gr&ndsoik of MnAomAt, 333: miilcei 
turrni wllh Mu^iTijA, 366 E At^CAtM, 
ISO 

HAum Lbn All, mlctot Sicily, 3S8 
Aa«, Elrert Fronlu vletaiidtu ao^ 312 
^oasan Ibn Ia^cb CAribAgc, 

369; weesHfql of, 370 m]. » B60 

HahUiw, bAttleoff 643 
BAtOela, synod h*td aI^ 404 ; 672 
BavqI, 136 

HAwiEiDp BodcmJj] fcribM, dnleAtHl, 325) 
Adopi UAm+ 3^ 

HfiAddOp BlAhoti of WlnohintBr, vmA Ida, 

p'S^l 

HcAlhOcld, I>tia^ldrp Edwin d^oMcd 

And flikjn At, 523, 544 ^ 545 A 17 .; cbarob 
synod bc^ld At , 557 

HeAv«ii 6 aEd, irfci^y of OswaM ntp 525, 545 
H«bdomoqi palAw, d«Atb ct I’ibfliiui U fn^ 
277; FbocA 4 wwnod At, (Aided by 
thn AvAn^ 2 B 1 

Hebrews, in Spiyn, intokniblB pontioD of, 
177 j oomiiLreny of, 161 


H^ouiJiB. jMsffiwtqJ, thjfl, 663,557 
H^Oembelni, inaonptbtm at, 475 
H^dgwleji 572 

Hwia^ th^i term crplAinod, 313 nwi 
BeliigBnioh, HnUiganfointip ilgniOcAnn of^ 
AS place-OAmea ^ 491 

Hei, SB mcntioiiod In thfl EddA poemji^ 

493 Bq. 

HoienoppntllE, 696 
HelgAp motber of SvyAtofliAV« 453 
HcliD^ls^ bsItJo of, 330 
HdlKae. ^ Groooc 
HeLknea^ OAnlie for pAgftfl^, 43 vq, 
HBUodJsm, m^tpamn Slav intucoDe in 
Otneoftp 297; and Iriim, 330 
Hellespont, pvovinoe, 30; mc^niirallhm of 
Cypnie wegniBoti as metepp^Eton ofp 
407 

HcILpBpont. Sft DAzdAD&llee 
Belmcolili, loqler^bintber of Albofcn, OOD^ 
upiccsfl with BesrunamJ, 106; death, %h. 
Hehnold, citdd^ 456 
Helvntll, U30, 460 

Hemmbif!, King of DenmAik , nmltcfi peace 
with CbATlietii tliA Gwt. 614 
BeiidriCAn 638 
JfcnatlJton. tb«, 396, m 
Heniy H, Eaipcror, And ItoJe^Li? Kbrnbryp 
435 

Ben m 

BeraclcA, Heumbni tflnehoi At+ 286 ; mrnfE- 
img Qt HEToclius vid the Ehjigan of the 
A^nn tn take plw a1 , 291 
HerBfIcA (CybkEtnLji, Arabs lake, 413 
HciuIca I’^atlnAp iskct] by Afsbs, 412 
HemdiuSt Eoatem Emperor^ Atid l>fk{tobflrtp 
123; 140; imd Sieebutp 173 227p 

ob. IX yKiwini, 284; plots AgallLSt l^hoCAS, 
1^7; cn>wti«d emperor, 286; 

Eudoeba, ; obirihnn, 289; nuirriM 
^fATlhiAi ib,; aapeT^CA PHurus^ 16,; 
negotliOu with 6ab|jq, 290; OoASclid 
dinknJtietp 291; imd the Atat ireAcbery, 
i6. - Attacks Pendi^ 2B5; snooewosp 
294 lOAbfs a 1 IIaih» with the ChASArst 
297; invndea Perda, 29i; msiicH pcAce, 
299; lestoree the HotyCrOealn JeniBAJeiia, 
; Ainif, gOO; cbamcteTi 16.; and 
Mabcnnal, 622; 340; end the war in 
&yim, 841 sqq.; 58eiJ difEcEiltEBSp 340, 
343p ^9 1 340; and Cyme of AleUkiidriA, 
B49flq.; dentb, 336|i disposihailfi by will, 
391, 403; mililAiy orgAniAstinn nnder, 
395 ; And inllglDta disunion, 398 iq.; 

ilgm the AAfbeWj, 400; 4011 BSO eq. 
Hnn^lcii^ klhet of the emperor. At the 
batUeof BdcHihoo, 277; in AtmotiiA, 278; 
rHtcryaf,379; plmsevejrtbjfowomiocAa, 
287 

Herodins, mm ol the t^oipcroT, 391; And 
hia nephew'a A«rssiianp 822 
HBAalmS, son of CcmsfaUlili Tl, crowned, 
304; tbo tioopa mppoft, 405; mattlsicd^ 

i8j 

HerAClitu, van nf Gcnsiastlco IV 1 . 4P6 
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Hmcliui, livth«t of TibediUr mlUiATX 
or, 110, 419; pilb lo deaUi, 411 
Hvbeit, Hliibop of GEiu^w, 510, fill! 
Hertiqfd, 43S 

Heraolba, ItM. 4i^i 
Herd seiidj^ the, SiJMripiioR ht, 473 
HenmuiB {JiiEio B«gii|i4]^ 46^ 

Hereford, 544^ blabop'ji aeo 5^1 
HfJufonlBLire, 548 aa.p 

of LeioTtiiirdt g^ren put 
of YLEl^LhEa Mo^DiELp 156; mairtiige, 
16€, ft59; oofiveniioia, ib^i iuorpAl|jqiip 
i5.; fUMOSiaei^ 150; atibitiodp 1?0, 9fi0; 
killed, 171, 260 

HecniDgenjuiLift, oomptloi of tho Coder 

Hermofftniitniti^ 5d 
Hernmndnii, the, 4M 
Herod, 192 

Horodotuj, 157 ; eltedh 427 fH|+ 

H«tfotd, oaoonH of bijeod of^ 531^ 557 
HertfordAblnr, 475p 572 
He^niJa [Homll, BiimllaJifi)p 11; eettled wos4 
of Ba^uIv, 80; 84 sq.; on bank of 
BhinOp 118; 160; sad the IjtnnhiuTlff, 
424 aq,, 420; oonquar tho Slava, 
4B0; 485; hentb^ oanleiDB AinoEtiii 

408 eq. 

Hrasc, 403; work of Si Booifaoe li^i 
587 iqq.; Salone inmki m tsJd inkli 6lQ 
Befiiana^ the, 587 
Hewald, salwioau7, 610 
HeiapollA, bj AmJb«T 805; 807, 410 

Hexhkm, Inoerlpiioa at, 475; 505, 545; 

faiiboprie oft WLlfrlii at, 550 
Hida^ i^tBEDt tbet 550 
HierapollA (in S/Ttajk 88; Nufws at, 085; 
SOO 

Biehop of Llidideldp tthuTw Knll- 
Uabop, 565 

Hi^b Stend, inaetiptlion at, 4t5 
^j&x, T'urkiih pfoviacHp 384 
Xht, appoAO Taaid, 350 
Hilanup ovenwer of Ibi patrimonj ol tha 
Cbuiek In Airioa, 255 
Hildepxandp King of the Lombudir nt^ew 
of Liutpra^p co-regeot, 018; 
aueceaseff^ i5,; Icingp 214 ; dethroned, 15, 
Hlldarie, Eiiij^ of Xht Alriwi VandaJi, 
appoalfl to JuatlnlAn^ lO; deppaedp f6., 
14 

HildllMd, King of the Qrotlia in lialjf Gfageen 
king, 16 

HlldJbald, ATchblahcip of Cologne, 560 
Bill of Catrai^i kefi ei, ktiI to Cbatina Urn 
Great, m, 704 
Himjar^ port, 41 

Himjante^, tmda ncgDtdalEo&a of 
saotinea with, 41 
Hinba, talandp Oolmobn at, 518 
Hlticmax, Blahop of Efudna, flitad, 568 «.; 
571 

Hiodp wifa of Abd bufjin, barbari^ of* 
816 iq. 

HLaojeaa, etted^ 158 h 191 
Hippo, Biahop of. Sh Angoftiioa 


Hlra, Arab itato, 831 aq*, 387, 880, 541, 
347 

HieMm. Caliph^ work ol, 851; aliora ijaten 
of laxatioo, 858; poLLcij in Gaul, 874 aq.; 
mi tho Bcrb^ mvoltp 875aq^ 

Uiaham, son of >Abd-aJ-Maljk> raid hj^ 413 
Haabam 1, Emir of CoidoVa, atlanks the 
Franka , 605 
Hiapanla CEberior, 165 
HUpania DlterioT, 165 
HGforia, of laidw of BovlUo, dtedn 164+ 
174 

Hiif04*ia Laufiwp of MladEiii, oitad, 400 
HUt^iTXf qf fAri? L<nii5ar^i, of Faul the 
DoHKnip dited, 249 

Hitherli 2 B, Abbot of St Ifartlni Tonm, 549; 

obanoalioir undor Charlea t^ Great, 683 
Hodna btti, brought undm imperhiJ mja, 
Ifl; 23 

Holland^ Linooloahire, 545 
Hobtein, 457 
HdlsWnrth^p 572 

Holjr Ciosa, tha+ tnkmi to 390; 209; 

restored to Jamnlem, 999; 800, 590 
Holj Heathy tho^ 510 
Holj filand. St* L^ndLefame 
Holj Land, the. t^leatine 
Holj Boman Empira, thi^ 584 
Hoi/ Scpnlebrn, the, 6L5; kejra of, brought 
to Cbiulea the Grea^, 630, 7D4 
Homecit»p tbop 271 

Honoratue, AiebbLuhop of MUiuIt Eind to 
Ofiim, 196 

Hoooiiaf, Fla^'iiu+ Emperor of the Weat, 
104. 187 

Homninj! I, Fopo, ami the Monothnlete ooo- 
troveir^,899iAq.,540; death, 400- 408 iq*; 
aendfl poll lo Paullflud, 594; aan^ out 
Biiincmp 535 

HoODlidia, ArolibUbop of CantorbiirT. 
5^ oqq. X diHth,, 598 

Houoriua and necdealai, Coniliiutloti of, 
cllrid, 175 

Horberg (Alaacwji,. lUHnlptioa nl, 474 
]|5rg, &aWal algnlAeation otn 49^ 
HnroibdM, Tope, and JoaUnkni 5t 246 

Hnr ^TrTf i^ 573 

Horta, oa^a of, taken bj Idntprruul, 918 
HoLieefttoade, limcriptiatid at, 476, 475 
HowppB, ingerlption atp 475 
Hmodland- Sf€ BoUnd 
Bubal, a gini of the Anb»> 804 
HudalbE/ii, treat/ of, 422 Bqq. 

Hodderefield, 5^^ 

Hueacsi, 505 

Hugo, blow of the Faben in Anatruiai 138 
Humborp River, 128, 535, 544 
Hnnein, tjattU of, 325 aq. 

Hnndnfdn bun^lred men (rnritTHiriiifl; Mero- 
vingian,i37i EngliAb«570,539; GoTman, 
181 

Eungary^ lAm^idj In, 195; Sarmatao 
migrate w+ 482; 434; beoonui Geiman, 
435; 485, 437 rio&r, 439 note, 443 to. 
BLovenoe ta, 445; 451, 458, 609, 688 
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ihfli «3TM tmdtr Bamiui luflufiiM, 

1 ; Krre in hnpHrimI nrcnji 11 w (SfikbLnm} 
occupy XhB O&dfiinii Ofttest tbrmUin 
AnUpchp 2^\ siittl* nn Oie DKOtilHT SOt 
TftTiige Bomnn pTorSnccfl, SI, S6; 34 bo. \ 
tbr^Blcn CoffllilUlUniiplfip 61S ^ 

iUi 435,4»fl: uwthodtf 
Chf wnrfart, 43U; ifiSp 600. 6-12 
HnntingdaDihirt, 

jUniT„ tb« Ainlta llie P^TEtuitifi, 

' alS; in Gunl, 374 

HubaIDk gmndson oC MilioinelT candU 
dal4 for csaJi^liaK^, 361^ i bil£«d, Ifr. 
HdViiMinet tba, 461 

Abbot of Wwmoiithp 57& 
Hwfwp 619. 630; AlUbekad bj Pinadii, 643, 
646; blElm^o for:, 667; 664 
RjdmiiiDni, 205 

iM£6iiftUH nnccrtnlJa date of, S9S 

liOt« 

Djpatitui, nepliaw of Anastiuiu^, and ihc 
Nika Biotp 6 ^ ^^cculed, 9 

* ^HirpocntM/' tbn p rtlieH craa pony in 

sh 

labdasp BEKber prince, ppbdnsd, 13 
Moniifl, i^od, 474 

tarQDiiij], Bishop of Mercia ^nchdel^, seni 
u rnLulODATT to 6'^ 
luydonii, the, migmiDiu of, 432 
IbidJUift. the, 367, ST7 
DmTp Irifth wintp 603 

Ibu, Bishop ol Ede&i^A, writings Hid to be 
heretical. 40, SSO; psHltd coodemnatiQn 
by 40 

Ibhut OsttogoililQ genemt, leieAre Scpti- 
muilA, 114, lei 

Ibrniii. 28; inTAded by FerEianB, aO; 374; 
reoniihi to fpipn^ armyp 275| le- 
eotrred for the KnapirB^ 237 and note; 
ocfded, 496 

Tberlan pEnimroXa, cha. n aiid eh iNteHm; 
coi^nered by Eurin, 160; tmdET regADcy 
of ^oodqdcp ISO AT].; FraukUh tnvukian 
162 Bq.{ army of Juetlniui in, 1G3; 
tdiA] of LeotKgild for, 136, m; polity of 
ihKA»d in, 171; Jevi In, ITS ; 

want ol fwon of rwaa In, 187 »qq,; lawi 
in romiop ISO; a&4i 697 
IberiAHi, the, come nnd^r Bgmiui LodnjEiuWt 
T, Ro ovEi' to the Bomanfip 270i 

mpport nBrulJui, 294; 469 

fh^Tiom. 104 

XXm al Anbi, mofritlily foroTnor of Bat^ 
oelona and OefonA, iw help agunjit 
the Caliph of CordovAi 604; EmpriErfmidp 

ih. 

Elm lihiiltt hialoriu], and Mab<[m]eL'‘H Jagai 
eedalaU; died, m 
Ibn *Iyftd, Arab hwtorUii, dtodp 19fl 
Ibn ^aldiln, oiM, 1®I 
Jhn alh-Thimna^ Arab leader, eilll the 
Hcmnana mfco Higily, 390 
Ibrahlni ibn Aghlab, A^r of Mtab. raahn 
hlinfielf Lndi^bdenl, 378 


Ibrahim tl, AghhJiEd prinoei lahofl ^yiaouaep 
383 

IbriUilm ibn Ia‘'qSb, dlod, 420p 423, 444, 
462i 4W Bq. 

IcAnniAp 460 

iMlaifcd, OriEmtal QOlBi foncd in, 428; HJ-lj 
Litflfalam of, 48(1; heathEnlain in, ob. xf 
(f:)pai4iin; 549, ^ 

Idu^ a Vella {Egitanm, lgiuditAnia)<g 
nuonsy coined by BodeTick at, rurrlTeii 
1S8 

JdaBna, Blohop of 0baTBE in Galicia^ oited, 
166, 192 

Idle, Biter, BenaiciaiLfl defeated at. 623+ 
643; 662 

Idflff, denotndani of AH, foimda a hiHgdmn^ 
378 

Idrieida, the, 37S £q., 381 
laithon ^lectdiaa), i^dou, 477 
lesdom, anpczintendent of provincial taxa¬ 
tion, 208 

tgaqdltania^ Setr Idonha a VeUa 
ifW, Ihe, Gibed+ 427 
lUyna, 248, 254, 276. 444 
Ulyricam, Ju^in a nfttive of, 1; denutaloct 
by Slavs, 31; 32 ; and the Thrf*Chaptiera 

cant7urEiey,47, 689; Uarbaiian inTasiopH 

of, 61; (Weat} under the esmcili of lkid|* 
22S: cetatce of tbt Charph In, 242; 2S4; 
plntidGiied by Sl*?5, 296; iota of, 390 S 
407 

□men. Lake, 429 
nkley, 672 
Im^e, the, 360 

/MoiTTi:plfcotaf+ the, and Jtutlnlan, 49 
India, trade of Byaantimn with, 41; Ohria- 
tianitj r&nohest &*4 
Indiana, thtr 380 
Indies, tboT 42 

In^i King off Wofleex, gains iorTllqry+ 660; 
enppoits the Chnrchi 561; 602; abdJealH, 
683; node of, nitad, 667 iq^, 670, 645 
Ingdhelm, fiesco in memory of Fepin it 
the nalaoaof, b9S; MttcUng of tbe Empire 

held at. 607 aq. _ 

Ingnndb, daughter off 0igeberi and Bran^ 
hUd, mikrriea Bcrmen^d, 188, 269; 
qnarmlH with Goifiintha, 1$6; aids oon- 
vciainn of Bermwglldt 168, 239; deaUi, 
259 

IngVarr, father of SvyatoalaV^ 463 
Int^Diner, CbemBcai] chieftain, 639 
Inii-patrickt iHlmd, St FatriEk At, 606 
Ja Ii<tadlrai JuMtini, of CcFti|rpiai, 264 
Innichen (Agnntonil, fort at, 235 
InslLtales^ the, of Guiui, 56, 68, 61 
Institnies, the, off JuilinlAn, 39« 61 wj., 99 
Ineiitutiona, Aonmn, eb. m ; Merovingian, 
ch- v; CarolingLan, ob. ^ Ad- 

minkljativt i^fAem^ Military t^tem, 

etex 

InVolibOH, 611, 613 
Inline, inaoriptjon at^ 476 
lemabDiv. 466 

lomifiktngB-aaBa, ihe^ deed, 46>| 
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Ion* tlom, HUJ, CaSmubifc 
£26iqq.; thppoiStion 

liom^ Kodt ^ 
j[{ynjj> J$Ba^ t]i(i^ 4i(fli 

^Irik. thfi. (BAbjIoiilnyH nu^ on* B^q.j 
A4i&; fmoFiod ^IlilillUt ^7 t ; 
th^ FiTal af S^n, &53; ^7 sqq ^» ttlJo ol 
Sajjij Lo^ S*^ 

Izizif Atnlft Ennula, 

IruTiiiitig , thr, ofpw Amb LnvAttEoa, 34S; 
44^ 

ktdAndi 470; Keltic bo&thiminn In^ irr 
(h) fHUwin £ E^ltle fi&inb <tlt 490; CbiiA- 
tuuslcy int^DDed Utmuli 

invuaicqu of, 5045; 5J.11^., 5^4:; obunctcf 
of monafftcrkft Ln, 503; llfli tiie time dt 
^uten 535; Nontmmhriaii fleci 

Btt*cka, 650; 571, 3aa, 7CKi 
Lodot Eidpn»», wncodke ths Popd't dKlm 
dvtrr ltidF^ltS««i Stiite, ^3; 047; policy 
towMdJi ibe IkKm&n Chtucli, 301; wv- 
molcs) \ht vdcdup of ltdi 4 ^, 6^3; 0XB» 
600; ziiimift^ ivflli Cfaulca tbd Oront 

proppsctlj 304; dnpOdcd^ 701 eq-; 
700 nau 

Irmieon^ tbo, 343, 340 
Iriobf thop uid LtweDtiii^t 5^ 

InnluHiSJ, pillWi 403; OM dcftrcydd by 
Cbjules ihs tlrsalp ib., 616 
LmftCp FfLtrtATcJi of JemsAlcmi Bcmo&ni 
pfroposes td oapluic, 007 
iMdTi&t^O; midi^by 
Anbe Ldvwld, 413 

luhLop KltAclb^ by Arntbap U3l; used, u 
Mol'd bw, 505 
Ifliid, Rii^er, IflO 

iMmlDOfl mtEsidniu^ (d Irel&fad^ 504 

Iddmi Sit df ScirLIlo, dl«dk 159t 

miq^t^^Bqqnp ITSflqq.p 169; pffcaiiiEuit 
of Foorth CoancU of TolcdOt 175 sq.; 
L79; lOl; Torktf of^ 10^ sq, 
liidoti! of MildttEV, builds dbyufcuqf BtS£i|dablp 
4D 

litddn^ df VnjL JuliSi cllodi 
luip temple ofk lU FbiiU^i 44; 4^ 

IiljUn, 391; ebi, X* xi end nt ; term 
expUiucdp B09 n(4e; end Jddsitm, 314; 
BMpEOTnecy of Su AmbSor 521; debt bo 
poffluiTBlnp 3!^; irnporkkUCe of thil Fil^ 
primiq^, 5^; 336 eu. ; Atid llie Anb mtf^ 
lidiLp 830 sqq.; end tbc Jfiddot 835; In 
Ffmiie, 84^eq.i864; ecuEtomics end, 363; 
cbdckod in Europe, 374 iq.; cod cri 
domiseiice in Italy, 367; ikod lu Simjt 
860 sq.; mi 

LfpabWk taken by Arabs. 34& 

Isntelk 43® 
iKTltelitfia, tbe, 463 
Jjifakkhr^ taieU by Arebflp 848 
litlia, dfl^aatated L^banlSi 301> 350; 
315; ror£aj;a ducdfiwiY334; left late nedot 
Bysautine mie, 382; 334; t74»lt» of 
Gregory uddm^ td the bisbap dip !036; 
353; ^nreb in Kbtua 35S^ 666<; 
r^nferred by Fepln oo tb« Pope, S88, 


639; indtHlcd in longdom ol Italyi 600; 
bdd by ByzAntinee, 698 
ItaJiaiu, Imvs Italy, 17; 166, 361 ^ 4Ba, 
573 

IteJlctte, ww of AnuLdiufi, 164 
Italy* a eq., 9 wq.; mrolntioa b. 14; 
eDQceB^ of BeliiaiiQS in, 15; siwMee 
df Tdllla in, 15 sq.; reaterod to Boutan 
Empire^ 18; system of govanunnnt in, 
30 sq.; misoET in, 33 jmj.; 38 eqq., 44; 
feoil^ tevnr^ Vigtliaa In* 48 ; 49, 59 ; 
use of Thcodosian codo in, 57; oode of 
Tbeoddria foTtaa: 66,89,63,106,119 sq., 
195; threatened by Arabs, 139; invaded 
by LomlurdE, 18U, 580; Coustaniino^H 
- dofialton"^ of. ISIt 687; 141; death of 
Bl eolmnhaDiis Sd* 148; 156, 166, 161; 
imporial jifdmEulitmUdn In, eh. rm (A) 
pauim^ 388; power of the Ohuiob In, 
339 Bqq.^349,950; (frowioH inilepetliionce 
of theclliMOf.334sq.; !28Sp 348; fading 
authority of tlie Empira lu, 344 wq^t 346; 
349; 35 I 4 956, 361; afifl, 600, 875, 873, 

8^3; ilia SanuMOfl Ihp 888 sqq.; SankccUA 
drtvon f™. 887Kfq.; 865, 401, 4Dd. 485, 
156. 48®, 449 , 461, 483, 499 aqq,, 565p 
549^ 566; tuihlary aothorilj aupplaots 
the civil in, 577; Po^ reffudod as 
prdttntatEve of the Emporur in, 679; 
rivalry of Pope end Empotfuf In, 579,586; 
Lom^rd anoceaaeH iop 588; gtveu to the 
Fdpeby l^pinf 5B8; etatedf, in tbe eighth 
century, 597; EOfl of Charlea declartd 
kiog of, 600; Gbailev founds & lardabip 
ora^ 602 sqo.; 610,615,630aq.; Bonlald 
made nndet-ung of, 634, 65®; 68S^ 646; 
gioarth of pftptil power in, m&; 688, 
892 sq.; ibc Lombarda aud the Papacy 
EM, 695 sqq.; 705 aq. 

Itbeuiar, Bisbup of Befeater, 527 iqi- 
Itfiehod, fortrua bnilt by Gbarlci the Gimat^ 
614 

luHn (luminlt 466 

n7b4i bn Qbautn, gsncralT ^4 

liiiap Ml, 377 * 1 . 

Jflblyap Mtutim umy at, 845 
JaeuD Banwldeus, nuule fartfibup cf EdwA^ 
46; nifonda Joatiii H, 366 
JuM, 164 

Je^far, flnt caiwin of Mahoiuet, slain , 834 
Ja^faz^ rule* in SJcily, 389 
Jabvc1i,468 

Jakebo^ PemiAn ambcksasder, 373 
Iskutba, ^t44 

lalfUA^ skumish al, 647; fortiesd taken by 
AmlMrSa^ 

Jamee the Deacon, asatels PauaDUJi, b2B\ 
□ijftee- Boiuan uae- in Nortbumbruih 526 
Janda, Lake, battle of, 186, 871 
JsnTi abstain. 8iH AjinAdaln 
JapfkdM, the, 498 
Jaraidejo* 16® note 

ImatttfW, monaateiy df^ 577; BedE at, 563, 
574; foncdatlofi of, 578 
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JiiKiniAh, Arcbbiihop ot cb^nffllbr, 

IdTlebo, 

at (Eqjwlilai Hlftroa^oB SqpbTO- 
niui), Graj^gry thfl Great stadias, tbfl 
worka of, i37s ciit«d, JMMJ, ^ 
i«niul4in, 241 1 lend of Blued aiad GFeepa 
in, 2S5, 287? iMkm by tbu PcttLanep 2Wr 
2W: 223; ihn Cr™ f^lotvd Ki, and 
MAbcqTHl'e iii!ioi|deai ^02, S14; and the: 
Anib nid, Ml, B43: taken. Bdd. 
Ua'Awiyi pmUmufid al, 3fi8; Omar 
tmu^oe at, aCd; iBfn^ni«4 at SLetfa 
General CotmoLE, 404 j Brftiili pllgtima 
at, 420; OlA; ADitna^ |o GhaTba the 
Gl^ent fnmi ^ 704 i Charlas the Great 

mid to haTe fiiltad, 020 
JeruMklem, l^tciaTohi of^ £ev £31ag^ IbhOt 
B offarDoInfl^ Zmlmnm 
deal, taken bjr D&dderinei SIO 
JBWB.the. pemcoutcd.-td; 73; laltii fadmnflht 
by* 100 ig.j dlsabiiitjefl of, 108; gmwiDR 
Empoiianeo of, 150; perHcutfon of. hi 
Spnin, 178 ; Fourth Oonnoll of Toledo 

pASM Gangna ooneemEcKH 175 i^.; BEkth 
CoftmoU renflwf pcrBcention td^ 176; 
Eighth Connell oanfinui pcTBeenttpQ of^ 
177; kwa of Irwlg at^gtinstp 173; mb- 
ipinuy erf, lai; aeTire penaltlBs, 4&,; 
ftsslM Emnadin^ AiiLhs. IftS, 187, 873; IQO; 
Greffniy Ihe Great imd, 257; redbit 
Imperial troopa in Antioch, 286; help the 
Benlanfi to gain Jenmlcm, 320; banlahcd 
by Chooroo?, fh.; 805;^ and Mahomeli. 
ttOO ttef^p M7, 809; farm a colony at 
Hwllna, ai 2 ; 314 ami iirrf#, 315; peiw- 
ODlOil by Mahopiet. b the 

of kfedlna, S2d; fanqoLih^ at Ehaibor, 
923; Mahonurl oxaoti lithuto fram. 526; 
and HimolJu^F Bid; 641, 691 
Jiiiliii {Jilllk), Bduiui army at, 648 
Job, Book of, Gregory the Gloat irritw a 
commentary on, 28BBq. 
doMline, BiHhep of Glasgav^ dlO. 613 
doofllEne, monk ofFomcaspljfoof St Kentl^ 
pm by« 616, 313 
JoWnnaa. patrieTnap 870 
John 1, pom, Bctit ob an cmliajHT to Con^ 

BLantidapie, 6; bn prison lueu t p ib.; death. 

ihy 

John HT. Popo, eSftetkm of^ 48 
John ITp Popcp denotiUDu the Ekihe^§, 
400 

John y, PapCk and Jiutiniin U, 40T and 
noU 

John VI* Pope* and ^Itfrid^ 562 
John VET. Pope* acd tha AoUnf the Tmlkn 
Conncil* 412 

John Vttl* Pope, paTa tribute Eo auaoen^p 

John X, Pope, dlaparsH Sameonii 367 
John Q. Fatriaroh of Constantinople, and 
tlie unioa with the Wesbem C^nreh. 3, 
246 


John m, SchplflAticnif, Patrianh of Con^ 
etanlbaplei and Jmtin H. 265. 278 
John rv, the Fatter. Patriarob of Conftantl 
noplfi, and Gt^ij the Great, 2^ 
247,26a; death. 247 

John V, Patrianah of Con^tanttoople. 
itia At. 

John VI, Patriarch of Ggnshintinoptfi. *p^ 
poinled, 4l4; mak^ advaam to Bome. 
416 

John, Blifani^ of Ephfflua (or Atiftji s&nd* 
miJniOQri toMonOphjiiiLes* 44; oitod, 48. 
m. 276 e4i.. 276 

John of Biolax, Bbihop ot Gerana, oiEed, l<$5n 
168 e^.. I72p 252; banished* 162; m. 
267 aotf 

John, Biihop of Bavenna, and Gregmy the 
Great. 240 

John of BBTiTloT, St, Blihop ol Totkp odn- 
oated at Ganterinny, 578 
John. Eiog of BdhemEa, 450 
John the Dmeoj], died, m, 338, 248. 261 
John, areb-ohajitcr at Bt Pebsr% 534 
John, non of TEinoalimtos* kees Dam, 271 
John, baelard nn of Bchhib^ 232 
John (Athalorteh), bosloEd eon of Eere^oi* 
.^22 

Johdp logirihete. aoEBmamlA tha deet* 416; 
killed, a 

John p pabrielani ami the MonophysEtesr 288; 

aDgotlfltes with Pemta, 274 
John, ^iriekfi^ eamnnmdi Imwtial doet. 
410 

John, pnHfoai*HnttoCher»ci, 413; killed. 
45. 

Johni iffmfforitM, onray of tho Emperor. 
882 eqq. 

John or Cappadddim, mlnlile[rQf Jcutiniau. 
H; chamol«r,8; and the Nika Biot, 8 sq.; 
and the African war^ 12; andTh^ora, 
26; eitortiona ot, 42; 50 
John of Dgimwom, cited, 681 
John nt Fqrdon, Chronicle oft 509 
John Myjjtakon, oommander-in-nhiet of 
CflAtcm ormileei,. 277; and Peceioa rebela, 
880 

John of KiklaUp elLod* 264, 287 
John Silttliina. Ppdtfuirfdi#. kUli Ihe eon ot 
Jiuilnlan H, 414 
joniu ot Bobhlo, cited. 480 
Jorden. Blvcr. 340 iqq. 

Jordones (Jornoodei)}, died, 158, 162, 
422 sq,* 465 

Joaeph of Arimathaea. kgeiid ot, 486 
Jwihua, tbe Book of, cited, 131 
JoP4UTD, OonTont alp 148, 157 
Jqear (SucxoK 164, 17$ 

Jadaimu, and Mahomet, 808 sa .i at Medina 
812; and lakin, 814 iM|. 

Judham, tribe* 38Q eq. 

JtulLcs^lp ehief of tbo Domnomk, atoemrt of 
ITogoheat^ 135 

/lalicHilHmof Pope Vigihui. pabiLihcd.47 
Jufm (iVuddonh Oatij. Bust reftchei. SliC 
Jnlia Camioa, bishop of, 216 
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J aJlaa (Urluww , camik, wntmUatazr 

afi«KiiitHq(, 1S3 M., Btl; pwible mik^n^ 
uc vti^cD, : Uiflf kLs^, im j aia 
J^lpul, juruli, ^ 

ItlUqjl, tnagutwianm, Mnk on m EalHIQia tu 

JniiAiiap, Biahop ol TotfidOi cKmipire^ iritll 
Erwig ia ilotbrciDq 17D 103 

JoliUfl of CAAftBonnnpon^Ifikt nmrijr^ 49T 
oird luir 

abbot of+ enTor oC FopEq to 

tba Fope. fi83 

JnpKtfrp 4S2 4«S, 4ai m. 

Jura. Mti, 1H7 

Justin Enatem J^mpiLrarp efavatLon. 1 ; 

obAiutoJr and eduHtiEni, ralaUtmA 
Witb Tbisodnric, 0; and Tlu}CldJQT1^ 7, 0^4, 
Tiij 10, 37E ^i^OQt pQtLDj-, 44 m,; fi0, 
101, 140 

Judlin lip Kdcirfltn EmpqrOT, filtod, Si* 
LoOTi^td antboritjrof. IW bo.; 

100^ 108; lOM^on, Idlnla^aOd; 

polKaj. 0^^ de^tiatqft wiLh FcnUi 
i66i4.E a]iUB«tJiiui^ aKhiBGOtuibi,3fiTi 
ciegoliabtta witli Avon, iriib Tn^ksp 
pnomiififl pmEoctiod. to AnncniAtLff^ 
270; d«fcimLiii«a on WAf with Porgia, 071; 

becoEHM IdBftMp 073; 371 f on?™ 

Tiberiiui, 075; dulH, ib.; 384, 4^ 
luitin, flon of Oarmiiiaus, bftDi^kedp 087; 
mtirilered. 4b. 

Jn^tiniNj] I (FIm^Sui^ Fetnu BAbbatfiu 
JuitlnkaaDHiJp EBJtam Emperor, oka. i 
Mli] n pn^tm; MiMHtlnD, 0; oi!k««, ib,; 
ckATAOlor, 3 aq.; aJiu«, 4 9^.; and tbo 
HenotiCDb eontimnaTl^j, 1 sq.; pcpyJoH^^ 
7: imtrriiflB, 35; a^d Iko KQia Biat, 
8 H)- E And tke Vaqdlli Mugdmn fin Africa, 
10-14; and tka 6fini}n»tQf ftaljp H-ISe 
and tha Frankap 10} hJi^ hlmfinidtmijDnp 
30 iqg. ■ innuqnea qf HboodjOira qrer, 
35 Aqq.E And Uio Penlon war, 38 Bqq.; 
niUJeai 7 qTipaiiiLtLiin^ 13; ayatena of 
^rMttoatlonp 13 aqq.; dipIniifMj^ S4 sq*; 
defecUof d^ploiSAO^, 00; domonilo 
fiflont. 07; le^lBtotlon. B8, 04 iqn.; a*!- 
mniifttmtinn. 30; and ihu Kfili tradftp 41; 
EnoDoEAfi dUBonJliai, 43 e nstaj^noj poIiCTp 
4l 9^q,; and litu Tbn» Cnapton OOiir 
ttn^nij, 47 B^.p 308 j mt«b Tope 

Vl^inop 48; ywuSp 10 aq.; Oeatk, 

51, 303; BonrlMH to tho EinttLre^53; fl7; 
codB ol^ 50 Iqq.; 4l^ip 60; 03 
05 *qq^i 110 aq., 140; and Viiiiratfiiie 
E^h. 103 K|.; 101, ]01; nf^nkisi iho 
AOnLlhlstraUcm In Alriea, and fin Itafj, 
232 aqq,; and tbe Churchp 330, 245 j 
235 n-, ^380, 250; limaral, 364; 06a sq., 

288: Arwi th« qnsUitn tCAda Jtmk»p 269; 

m, 380, 5W, »M, m n-* ^ll; 

4^5, 501, 700 

Jq^iintAn II (Hkmotmetnfl-E, Euitoni Em- 
fww. 405; BiiD«qd? to tb« Ikrenr, 406: 
m AnuBiiia, ib,; dafoatcd bj AmbR, 407; 
And tbfi i^jmndaJ Aota, ib,; ccAun utsfft 


of E^npBB«iHi(u, 408; dQpM«d,409; 410; 
nftnnd, 4U; tniirried, ib.; nccmaLkd 
vitk tha Pnpcip 413; nitmuptB vangeuisa 
on CLm^nn, 413 aq.; light, 415; dctalh, 
411; 415; and Leo of G^nnuiiqaA, 410; 
6^; and tka Bnnnui Ch nrnlip 680; 500 
JustinianT ^triBiJtn, and the PerAtan wat, 
270p 374 

Juatui^, pAtrfqton, fEEocnledt 805 
JuatlniADa l^riina (TacuiestumL blrthiilac^ 
or JiMiniiui, 2, Bl, 40; 254, 407 
Jaatodp Ajqlibiehop of Oonterbui^, tniaalnn ■ 
aj7 to EngUnJ, 518; made Itiikop of 
Dumbriyaa fEoclicater), 531; dight, 533; 
lolam, lb.; mAdq mobbiiLinp of Coutar- 
bqiT, 4b,: death* 53S 

Jotea, tba, attoolcod by Wulfheiq,^ 55S|: 

AtlAckcd by CjaadvAlliit 560 

KB‘hft, thOp unEtnaiy of pngon 304; 

508+ 111; MnkniiLel juid, 335 aq. 

K&^b Lbn Awid, obtaf qf MarAisa/tnuukarr 

of, 130 

Hidialya, battle of, 34$ sqq. 
lUlllJla, thop prqpbebMa, Endi(« tboBolbara, 
370 

^joLraifin, 857 i ImndaBoa ofp 168, 370; 
tnlwn bf BiuliKiii, 160 « h*ed| ; aeal 
of government of tho ^brib, 576; 
177 j Anbi and Eerbcn oantqnd for^ 578: 
388 

^afiflp ibor trlltf, flopporu Zuboir fention, 
560; fanti witb khn Kafib, 061, 871 
^fiBp omniiiAndet of Arab ^1, 3^ 

Salb, the, trtba, B19; aappoftil tha Unuy- 
jAdi, 856; feud wfitk the l^ip 358,171; 

the, mle In Bielly, 188 
Knrbail, EuBiun'iii party dEfamted a4, 158 
Eaceka, ChosroBB retreata oTar ntoonlBine 
of^ 074 

EardafigAn^ Potiion iMiinniimdf at 

tha balda tif Bcloclinn, 377; driv«B boicb 
PbLfijppjeui, 278; in MeAnpcAamla^ 285 
tUrld, appoHia Piincup 385 ; Sabin at, 260; 
Eleranlfiiia at, 204 fi 

Eawtd, King of Fetaia, declaru war, 7+ 29; 

death, 29 

Eeby (Cub^. St, At JErnBoJem, 400 
Kef {Bfioca Vanertab Znbafir roAohea, 160 
Eebi, thi^ In AnnotlcAii pEnlimula, llH; 
418, 459; beaHian tnllgion ofi cb. if (a) 
Bud (h) pa§4im* and the taniure, Iw; 

^ hilare of, oj miulimAtiaa, 514 eq.; 638 
KedI, and iho mlealqn of Auguilinn, 216, 
5L5 Agq.; Roman remalni found in, 101; 
dKdiua of, 531; EedMd king of, 123; 
524, 550; LndnjH-ndqni qf Konhomhfm, 
541; 544; uoda fbr, 148; oremm hjr 
bbcelani, 657; Mill oat qver, 560; dar 
volopment of, 561; abotarbad in Uatnla, 
558 aq.; riee? igolnjt Marcia, 555; BOetal 
qi:ganilafttjnn in, 566 Bqq.; the vtton in, 
560; viEege sjwtAm in, 573; 610 
Eeatl^^nm {Mango), St, Blakap nf Oljugqw 
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vid dt St ABAph, HIIIb known 

of, £19 
JlisAh,4m 

IdnnMi, rmlfe In, 2T0 
E^lcven, Wirt ot MrreiAk 569; 554; no- 
dWbted VkiJjMsea id^ 673 
KhjidliA, firal wkffi of Mahomet, ^ 0^- J 
oonvertHi* 307; doAlbi 3tl 

Kbatid at, ^ , . - . i 

Khftibar, oaaia, tho BanUrii-iNPHdlT baniibed 
to, aiB; Bdbditod bS Mabonwt^ ^ 
Kballun, Serber gaaem, 884* 3^ 

Kbaild, adulrtUT oapturfcd, 412 
^iJil al^li^agrl, tjwxov Jot HlBbatn, 308 
KhiiJkd Sbn ai-Waltd. l«dt Miioeftn hora^ 
ma at tbf batile ol tJliiid, 318; oonrartea 
to lil4in ^ aaa 1 oommandB tba retRal fpom 
Mu'ta, 334| La the Mdda war. aaeiQ.; 
jilji campaign on ibc Enphtatofii 838; 
bifl oon-^UOat of Syria, 389 l^q+t 
Kharaiaa, 420 

JCharijifcrri (Harnritoe), m; hafaaa th^ 
ROTaraeuent^ 361; pment anjviiyiU of, 
661, 377 ; iimraaae emooR tho Berbera, 
376; 878 ^ ^ ^ 

Ehoiraj, ihc^ at perootnal Xirafl with Lha 
Aua. 812 1 al4: an3 iJrii Bakr'i eSoetion, 
838 

SbUmdH 4SS 
Sitokaikil, 489 
Ihoriaia, 270. 348, 864 
J^nca'a, Bedoniii tritH, 810# 324 
Xhiltiiitin (Ekm), protfiiwe# mmsla Sam- 
OflCH, 347 
EJMeimlQEter, 668 
Etemj, Quion^' 

Eier, 418 w|., 423 tq.. 431, 481 
Kitian, St, mlH^onof, 198; 682 
Kincafdineebire, 519 
Eicg'e Worthy . 579 

PacaKFin (Eakbifl), nfliiti MuAllin attack, 
844 

Kiofoee, ooqnty, 519 

Kimx, 544 note 

Elrkbampioa, iuaoription at, 476 

Eirkhride, knaoritptloc at, 475 

Etrkby Tfaote, 475 

^rkcndbrlght, oonaty* 611 

Eirkdale In YofluhilT. 526 note, 599 auric 

KbklnLullooh. 476 

ELrkiDiifdriTie, engrarad Ehanea at, 612 

Elrkinaiden. 519 

Eirklievton in Korthamberland, 693 fwU 
ElthariaonT fortrecB al, S3 
KitxKngen, fmiiiiUtfEui o( EonJlaoo al, 537 
Elag]imrurt, 448 

Elyema (Knknm, Sobx), irnpomooooft 342 
Kitnt, Eing of DGmnark and England. 430, 
636, 642 
Ednigflbitrg, 418 

Eoxnitu, amhafitador lo Baiui. 268 
Karan, the, chid adthorllj for the life of 
Mahanut, QX)9, 306 mrie; t w e bing bt. 
nafni^.i 814; legialatton of# 315 
618; dt«d, 322, 396 i 407 


Eoflme. qnaMtor, 201 
Eotrignr Hoiu^ the. 34, 286 
'EjouT^r 977 note 
KceiUtbea^, the, paa nvfifit 3^ 

Kubrat, Btilgar kban^ wine frwdoin, 451 
E^a^a, tribe, 339 sq. , «,, 

E8fa, seat of SfliiHsea ^vsniment, 347; 
346, 361; beopniBa the tmjdtaJ, 360. 360*; 
33d 

ExmLaiund, KIdh o! the Gep^dae, alain bj 
AlbolB, 105, 963; IM 
Knr, Bivart 997 _ 

Eiiiiii«±i, ibe, inbatnt Maoca^ 604; trade 
and eQatoma, Mahomet''e bralteh ol. 
304 Bq,; 307. 310 «?,; tlj 

Mnillin emlgnaUen. 313; 614; and Muslim 
nlda^ SlO sqq.; at warwilh tbobluHlimH, 
818 sqq.; suirendef lo S^ihonlBt. 394; 

EursJaa, Jeiriab dan, at tbe doge oX 
Madina, 390 

Knaaila, Berber ebloX. fiapparto iHllkr, 3031 
rintorlenfl oter Samcena, 800 ; dafcaled 
iifld bUed, i*.; 370 
EiLdJtAn, remit In^ 279 


Ldhe, Elbe 
I^bea. lawyerr 70 
iia Co-va. Stt Florinda 
La cm djotqw. 0l Eufitel da Ckrtiknasi* 
cited ^ 461 

La Oonqaiita, 190 note 
l^ioftarinfli Ijdtbon- 

Lado^, lake. 497 iqq. 

Lndogil, tewm 490, 434 
Lagny, nionaatiity of, foundad, 624 
lAgdooi, di^pt of the, fall to 

take. 215 
Lalbub.446iiq. 

Lakhro^ the, ftubjeet to PeMa* 303# 331, 
839 

libkhmitas, Ihe, 391 
Laneadum, 519, 644 . 557 
LancaMer^ ilUCflptlonH at, 474 flq^ 
Landbookit, tertn erplain^^ 568 
Luiden. estate oX Pam, 126 
Land Tenure, oE tha intubajda, 107; of the 
I^lbih (Eandbooka), 568,346. ^cBeue- 
8ce, Fuu^LnUk PiUae 
lAndmelllr. gwirdlan apLrita of tha 
188 

LaoanoAl Prfoiy# 475 
Langies, 109 
Lanimedoc (Low), 58l 

Lanalcsa, bumt, 417 
LAodieea, Biibop oL Se* ApoUlnarioa 
laan, btaboprie eetabliahed at, i 49; 306 
Laa Hndei. 166 

Laalinglykni, mgnutory off Xaundad, 629 
and mrie 

lAtoe (Latia}# gpdd»s. 470 
Latoran. the- Chnmh &t S- John 
LaEemn 
Latlum, 464 

l^ienbne, Atohbiebnp oX Caolerbary, aa 
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jxFEfibjter, snm by Au^tm^ to {3tt^ry, 
Sie^ ^onvcTitei 6t An^nitiao’i, filft; 
ta>d« ^fi^bUhop i»r CataWuhafTi 3^1; 
dcALb, 

Lpaimotjuff, otmoi. 

^'Lawv of TboodjUadEia and 

LoOt'^ fourth Danto-ty, 50 
Iioii {lAxe$), tribe, under ttumon indueuisei 
1, 39 eq.i 54 Stj.; ijuppart HeracHofl, i£fi4 
Ij*zIoa ipoMi^), 2Si mtticked by CboM«*T 
29; Ftmiknp frviicuBle, Sflj defeiuo of, 
i tiode of, 41; SiiuiliL claiinod to bo h 
putiu^2d9; Hmctitift Lu, 350; Miiodnioe 
impriJKiiicd ai, 493; beyruti^ Ip tho 
Arobt, 410; 113, 41d 

heondeTi Arthblehap of Seville^ tirtnuoted 
Don^emiuu of Eorniiiuegild, 160, 255; 
upd uf BecaieitL Itl, 3*10: frioad oJ 
Gregory Ihf Grrat, 239 2^ 

LchoMn HtfrK 370, Sfia 
Lcoh, Eirpj', 119, 607 tq. 

Iccloun^, 46'i 

Ledoirftta, fortiAEd hrld;gfl At, 35 
iioditone, 514, 547 
LM4n, 47G, 544 now 

Bomtui, oh, Pi pohim; of Ifatt 
eariy Fwika, 137 sq.; ol ihn Iiocpbiudi, 
203 H). t 207 eq i: of tbo Yfrigotha, 175 ig, 
uimJ nolef, I7e und ihore, 100Bg. undnoiiit- 

of ih-o KTiiifUFhFt (IpiqK 509, fEodmoudj 
634; of Miiitumclp 315; of t^pk, 393 »q.; 
of Cliurlei Ibfr Oretal, 611^ 613, ch. xxi; 
SqudiiuiTian, di, Xti piuiiPH; ToUlOOic!^ 
ond Codex, lu&titiKof, 

Ee^Xf JctitiuUui It TbcodoeiuB tl, SaJJu, 
Soxoiu, ete^ 

LeicciUrr, nude % biiihoprio, 567 
tioimlenhKre, peii of South Merela, 552 
LelutvAidine, 573 
[firm. 160 

Ifitfaan liittt, 600; boondorj of thn emMio 
of Chorltse tb« Gln»l, 016 
Lejre, hcatheu ftielivol 4^9 
If Mane, ^hAT kLUud al, 1J5; Hi; In^ 
ecript^oi^ at, 473 eg, 
tf Mam, BUhop of. BCTtramn 
If miulp the, 450, 453, 154 fwi* 

Efq I, Hniperdr of tho Eut^ 54; nottlta of, 
57 

Ifp fll. Gie Lvuriap. Htufem Empezort 
and Gregutr II, 291, 573; icFiua mu edifl 
o^uRt imame, 291, 678. 681; TeOieea iq 
iwwiEnbir Thttidci«lu« UJ, 416; budlnea 
ciupmr, 417; tuee Italj, 995 
Ifo iV, E*jteiTi Empeiort Usee, 991 
[fo Y, Efi^terzi EmuerpTi uid Chorloe tbu 
Great, 024 

Ifo 1 jthis Greal), Vapb, lift; Ttmu of, 404* 
0B8; ood Pzmper, 502; 605 «jq. 

Ifo D, Pote, coTUforaled, 406; eoufrmi 
Acte of sixth Geuend Cwmod, 

[#0 m, Pupe, 015 ; letier of Choriee 

ihu Gitel ICi cib«f, 617; Mode Pop«| 
619,793 s ill'llraled by Komanx, fb.; 1ab» 
nfugo with Choriffi tfio G rt*|, ib.; £wmim 


hk imsoccDH, 020; erblrna Chorlm oiq- 
pecoT. 620 ngq.^ 704 iqg«| and thei\£fafue 
alacLse, 034; 701 

L&o, Amhbiflhop o4 HaTeuna, pate tP death 
Paului Adam, 793; alletuflu to iubIcb 
bfimMlf iudi^udant, ib. 

Ifo Dkoouue, dted^ 483 
Ifode^ (Ld^}, Pithop of Attisn, oppoece 
Ebraia, 120 sq. 

Ifoiumffter, ftiti timrii^ toimded at, 653 
Lcou. fonug m iudopcEidmit bIoIb, 165; 

taken bjF Loorigild, 100 
Lflontia, ^eof Fhoetta, letlora of Gregory 
thv Great 251; corouALkm of, 282 
Leontiue, RoBlern Bmpoiw, Id Anaenia, 
493: faeiidaiimiiieciuiii,409; procloltned 
omperor, 410; deppaod* fb.; oiocoted, 
411 

IfoutlDf* Bbbop of Bozdeonx, epkluBd 
hoaKf of, 158 

IfontiuB, flanaahp commande tfpopa beforo 
Edeeafti 285 

IfonhUB, Syrian mKnfikr of duoaiiw^ kLlLed, 
388 

IfoutiTift, pmefcct, EojppqitB H«raohua, 287; 

ambaBaador to iha Pcrxiozu, 809 
I^rigild (Xiuvigiki) , Eing of the ViilgalhXp 
miLdo goveznor of Iszritory in 

Spatu. 164 iq,; poU^» 155; vktoriee In 
Spain, 16$; hIo king, ib.; tretories of, 
16Teq^; durn«Lk] ^ublsi, 108; LroaV 
meat of <l&lholica, 168 oq.; emthiDB rrToll 
of BertaeuegUd^ ITO, 359; deitroyg 
SoofiB kinpiom, ik.; dwth, 170; 171 
nforraa iba legiolaticiiip 173; ITSig., 17«, 
llff; buildinge of titue of^ 193 
If plju Arab attack on, 367 
Lepda kfajpm, 294 
Iff (liyr), gpd of tho Kb^ 477 
Lerifij^ 147; abbot of^ iiutmcbed tn help 
Atigiioliue^i Euioibiit 254 
If th, faffli]y <rf rLerthlugB)^ IS5, 200, 208 
Iftkrt, Monte (MixEifi LuutriDi), fietoTy of 
IS^uioaon, 18 
Letts, 010,418 

Lenthorii, Bblef eC the Alaniimitit iDi?*dM 
Italy, 18 

Lari.thotrllwof, 144 
Lrf .4q-u0u, 99 
Ix^ /fuiueurfomsf p 676 

L^M GuKiU p 07 
Lee Fufcidia, 01 87 iq. 

r-er Owndoluda, proiiinigr^i 112 
Lexi/Wiup 100 
lex J^ec^PuffuruE, 178 
L/f Efpimrfn, Onue for diBobHlienee under, 
601; 676 

Lex Buri^jirvfJhruai, 6? Oq. 

lex AiiifftriPM F'f^ofAjnwt^ 571 doiieribedT 
5B; M jiffeeiiae' Jowi^ 174; atKdixlied» 
178 

Im iSdltea. d8ec Balk Law 
Lfber .nafiinr CoiknprcH, of pTogpUr kledp 
502 eq. 

Lfbre Euldriae FnEneoniM, 157 
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Liter Jvdicianm, Foroni Judleimi 

Litrr ciled^ 4^ noi£ 

Liter PUtMC9riUfi*i*t M&uriofi BuahKOKDi 

500 

L(Vr F<Hal^cafijt eltedt 405, 588 cm4 
*af4+ flOJSi^ 7(W i#q., 706 note 
LlberiDSp Bope^ 639 

liberioAp ol JiutLtilAit^ vioborfoai La 

Spain, 165 

Llbcriiu.gafeitiotof SoBla UDdjitrTfa«odciT»i 
16'^ 

Litri Car^Uni, pnpareHi by order o^ Otuiri«« 
Iho OfMt^ 616; alted, 617 eq. 

LiM S^n^vtifirum. qf iMm at SeiiBfl* l94 
LituriA (Temvdl LA¥oreJ« 

L^bya-t ^3 

Ucbteldp IttTBB axtcnt q( btifai9pHc> 557; 

eracbcd iala on oicbbilbcprln^ 566 
fJokiBaldi Buitopi aL Stf DLumb, HEf^bert, 
lonitdiui, Trumherc 

Unhlenv^d (BfrTtn-LMhbeiiwftH)^ eaietea 
af, 146 xqq. 

LtaifSianiUi Bi»bop of 0*llltlN^na, 103 
Lii^-ge* 120 

L(^f CgJiufittip by AiiwriTiftnt 618 
liigimi, ahboy ot, 147 

lii^rlaH 15; Fimuka 16p llO; taken by 
Bciilimrlp 33a 

LcKurtiuai, tim, 450-; bentbeu deitlu oEp 
460 MM. 

liLlaar tMlhcJTffntof Fbocofi biin^ tb« betdi 
oC Uuirieir juiO bii Booe to CoDatantinopiflH 
303; Ambuaodpr 14 FAn^r ^ l Im- 
prisQqedp it, 

LiUa, Naiibumhiiaii tiuegQh aaTea Ihq UIh 
ol E^win^ 

liilyboeum, mtmioipiil teapdoAiMliy^a 
f«rred to tbe blsliop atp 2110 
LJmogWp fimlvf plnoe ol El^ui, Z55 
l»lmot^« Bishop qI^ Sh Bunolni 
LLmo^iain, tbet-oonqooTed by Fepin^ 
Lipcoln, perbnpfi 4%rly BrEtiali ma, 400; 

PmuJldya ol, 525 
LincalllT Biekofi of. AdeMns 
LlfloolniOtitVp 6^ 

Liod^pbi, 573 

Llndiafonw (Roly Iiikiid|, taonoalcry 
fgiind«d atp 626, 645; 637 »qq.. 646; 
WlLfild at, 554; 566; mode talo 4 
ti^riho|iHQ, 656 

LindLtftiniaH Biibopd of. Aidan ^ ^lnym, 
FLnAD, Tudu 

LLndiwy, uisnd by iUadwAJdof Kul Aj^ib, 
632; PAnllnue tMcbn In, 623^; atmauid 
by EdwUi, 646; incLtidod In ^ueb. 645; 
HBDijEed by Oivy^56l; »bed by 
MO Kj,; r«fltnr^ uj Mi»rci% 557 j 663 
Unlilhi^w, county, 511 
Lihe, 44^ 

UobBK balpa in the work of {lonilBee, 6^ 
Llprpc. KiTBf, 611 

LIppfipvinipe, u^mbLy b^ld at^ 611 
Llrff. BlTcr, 233; IlmLi of papal doiniiD,^ 
600 

Luibou, token by BeiuimiuEid^ 165 


InthnuTi igiiFi, the^ 418 

idudhoid, FiankiiTi biabopi ipoea IP En^lind, 
616 

Liqtouduf wKn of Charted the Crrmi, death 

of, mi 

UnlptEz^, doni^hter ef DoqdertPd the tota- 
hoidp rnoniei Tiusilo o[ Ba?aiio» 315 
litdtpart, Eiug of the Lombnrdir minaidiyi 
310; diiath.311 

Ltnipcood, King of tbe tAmbaidi^ makei 
Birianofi with Cborlee Mortal, 120, 2U; 
bociegea Borne, 130,213,536; pfooloised 
kingi 211; pdieyt and Oregon il, 
212, 634 iq.; oxtaqdH tarrilory, ib.; and 
Pope SSaoVivw, 214, 566, 6 ftS; eoneioiea 
peoca wlib Bomo^ 314; deoth, 15., 635; 
315. 317, 333, IHil, 536, 5&7. 693 
LLdwil (L^awo.), btntherafAibanagiid, moda 
kmg of lhc VLSil^tliB, 1G4; Jaath, 106; 
176 

Ltuwa H, King of the YEiigotliEi 176 
liir^ 0/ tht lAh SaittU, elleil, 506 
liiTldge^ona, Darld, 697 
LJandndf, Biabom oh A'ee DubrLtiua^ 
Chidoc«U4i Telfo 
LJefl ap CO«1, 4M 
Llou, Sff LngUJi 
Uodd. 474 
tdyr* ^e Ler 
LoKTOEan, 106 m»u 
t^h-B (SL^xeli. Ihxer, 4^ 

LoidflE (iHAdfitone)^ ohiel timii In the land 
of Etmei, 544 md wHe 
LDigairOp High King of Ireland,, and tit 
Fatrtdk, 506 eq.. 506 

liOiiv, River, 106, Lll; klngi moot on 
i6andlnpll6; borunda kingdm ol Clorla, 
114; H6, 166; conTM atmight^od, 144; 
limit of Vialgoibie kingdpin^ 156; bounds 
botwoen Ganl NwiLitrltt, 592; 
oapaimtH nolbaiialitlea, 503 
Lola, 104; EicavigtEd al, 167 
Lohl , 43V 

larniharda, the, 11; CbII to aid the (Sntba, 
16; Oflttli! In Fannonia and Nocioum, 16, 
65: 64; 113; Dogobert ond^ 125; 
Holy under, oh. vn pnaniin, 579-501; 
eoHj blftory, 194; defoat ti» Oopida, 
195, 303; help Nniw, 195; inrodo Italy. 
196; Mttlement ol^ in Italy, 197 eq.; 
iwnow the klngahip, 199; pay l■Hhuto to 
the Frunka, 2W - dafaiLi impeiial nrmy, 
205; ipiQvthof Catholieiirm omongi 903; 
Roman induecoe im, 367 fq.; mndlfioa^ 
tinasof lawa ami gn^emment, 209: ilatui 
of the dnk«i, 209; gradca ol aodety, 310; 
varying poltey tovanLi lu>m«. ^IL-'OIO; 
and th« Fronkii 316 oq.; coaqoer^ by 
Choriaetho Ormt,330; mm 

233 Oregory the Great and, 243 oqn., 
361; 31^,366, 4H5sq.; and the Awe,409, 
444; 449, 569; ST7; doqnpy Bjaveniuk, 
578 , 601; C76; Ehnalen Reedm, 560; oJd 
liialoonlmita agalnai Ftmir, G^; undcit 
Bf^doTiEEBp S01; haired of Stephen III 
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for^ ‘^'lU' of (vfaKrlBfl tha GiWlJ wfUlp 
£07 Bqq.; nn^rr Frankinh aiu«r«illtTi 
600; 1^17 «q,4 OMp 040^ 0^0. 

600, m: ton^tor? in IliJf bald bj, m; 
jvnd tbi? l^pcuTj^ etW iq, 

LombAiiifp 430; ^Uod wltb FroaelA, 530; 

ownannfwl bj* CbuK^ the Orwki, SOS eq^. 
Lomelki ^ Cotifit oL Sfs Otic 
Londcn, to b« b MetropoliKm Wn ^ sq.; 
puIt Britifili H«p AlO; btollitui 

blai^ ofr 6212 Matlitni dri-pq^p jtcint 
522; 606p 544; WtiUliere gaiiiBs 65S 
Lotidou. Btihops of. St* ?ilkLILtiiB, B««!S- 
tnttn, Wini 

LcrngintUn piufect of Italj, IM 
ioo^oodn inacziptiqii *1, 476 
LarnAJntp 475 

LolbBirD, King of Eentt gmotv IaihI lo tbo 
cbbol of BHrujtofp 5^ bq.; funosdj 
Aeibolborlit^i <Mde^ S6l 
LoiiIg J, tbo PlOQS, Empamr, Jli&po«ei 
D«SfldliiUne mlean all momulcticfl, 149 ; 
nfuBea Id help Nbplei^ SBS; lb iii^boy 
inndo Ein^ of AjqiUtflJlU, 600, 00£; bltb«± 
BunbudfiF of Biui}ebiD&. OC^; ooTonbliob 
ofi 021^ 62S; md tbe £aa|«n] ^mpamr, 
624; 620, 6^: tbbFnokish utAle 
662 aq., 670, 070, OSS Sq. 

Loiiia II, ilu {^fruuin, Emp^to^ duf^tits 
thfl Smoenii EISO iq.; dr^tb, OSS; 660i 
660 

50 

UvAl, BIthF, 427 

l^w WiJj, inisHpliQb m%, 475 

Lucbld^ 450; oilod, 460 sq, 

L ueiizil% 2^ 

Luoaa of Tuy, eltod, 10t2 
Luoc^ Bay of, 512 

LuAAdb, oocapqod by Impodbliimyr^OO^ 094 
Lnoboti, 460 

LaBjcui A«iina Scpysmg Mpg&a Abgbnia 
King dI Bkrtbbp umaoDUiJj mkon Inr n 
kiDfl of BritbiD, 430, 610 
LuRodqnum iLo^imaiii) ^ uiae npl/diHilp 
472 

LoguK fLogp Uoii), a god of iba EaUb, 472, 
477 

LufrtiVblJiom, -472 

liUl, ArobbiBbop oi UiakiiB, bEl|Hfi BontfAct, 
56S; mtM Mobblkbopp 54lr fiSl; 542 
Luimp 26& 

Lund, idgnlOmooe of. In nEBOO-nuiiBap 402 
Liinl,5&0 

Luplou«A SuinBUii, 4$2 
LupuB, Bishop of Troyci, vihfti fopukibn 
of St Altrib^ 407; fttUunpCK to iuwuc 
Pdt^AiiiBin In BHibin, 5CM 
IiHFIIb oI CbainpDigiao^ fQppom Brnniilldt 
122 

IiOBilBLiii*, P^lr undwVliiSgothSE raJ®, 15P; 
taniUkiy of SaoFAi in, 166; pw-t Hiud 
by BomiAut, 160 

iioUildt fiuwi! prineo of 2SnAim, 449 
Lnxeui], 460 

IiuxBoU^ inonftftoiy ol| St ColninbAiiuB 


expcBed flOm^ 124| 14S; Ebroin oon- 
flnod In, 127; fouiidad by St CoStubbAianB, 
147* 503 
LnxqvfaB, 466 
Lynonim, 09, 414 
LjoLBp 359^ 30^; Aiwlte in, 097 
Ly^Faa^ BiTEFt 296 

Lydboy Park^ in$cnplloni (U, 474, 472 
Lydus^ Jobbp clted^ 43 
Lymliigo, Bfinuu] reniilos ntp 661 

Lyons, 109; uiotmpolltj&n am^ 145; cbbTob 

bant ftl, 157 ; 257; (3ic|p)Fy''i Jiddjow to 

ibA blfdlLip <rf, DobEiilliixa of tbo 

Tbm GlUlIl. mt, 470; Wilfrid at.^ 554 
LyqiltKl, 454 ; naniM of cIeleu amonf^^ 454 
nati[ nligson of, 456 

Mabon, origin of nunflT 475; 477 
Maciuiuj^ PatTiarcb of Anifocb, snpportc 
tbo Pbtriarcb TboodorOi 464; dopcM by 
Billh Gon&ral OoqneU^ 404 
llAOedonia, Jnstinian a xiaiiva ofh 2; 

In, 6S; 457 iwlf; the BTEgoFLchi 
in,43S; 440 

Miffidncuuat PAtriiunoh of Anitc^bp at ifaa 
trial nt M&xEinu^, 402 
kUoadonloa, Bkshnp of AquOda, and tfac 
tlliroO Cbaptam oontrQvany p 48 
Macba, hiU.fiOT 
Mk Oo, thfi, 478 
kladiiln, CbftfiJpboQ 
Uadanm^ h fortma of JaitfinUa, 22 
Ma'ddiiei, Ibo. Ajotodanoy of, 123 
Mntgth, the, 540; 654 
MoAotlH,^ PaioR Sm A20T 
Mafiatriaht, mado a iHiboprio^ 534 
Magdjiloiia, 179 

Ma^biiigp fortna balll at, 614 
Mflj}oaHte. Ste HDeana 
Maghrib-T tbs, jpnrHnunflint of, 575 Aqq. 
Ma^omld, FtacJdiidi ncblat murdered by 
CbUdeli^ Tip 154 
Mag Slacb t, 47Bp 506 

Mugnaloniic, foTtldcaLione dvtroy«d, 120; 
blBboprlo Aitabtlahid at, 142; AnN 
eapAired train, 582 

Magyaia^ tba, 4^; inako raJdaim ifao Slati. 

429; 45B 

BdabdJ, name explain!^, 579 
5fabdlyap lonnSED, 579 
Mabomat tMohiupmitd], 129; eb. ijMurija; 
autboflBei for ilfB and tAoohlng ol, S02; 
blrtb^ 504 aq.; parentiw andear^ yoan» 
505; mazrlaga, i5.; rDiigknia LimnenOH, 
506 iq.; mt oonfarta, 507; dootrine, 
908 sq.; OfpOMdby IhoMcooaita, 810 aqq,; 
Is Ini'll^ to Modina, 312; goei tn Madina, 
815; legiabniDDi 514 iqq^; doinwtio Ufa, 
816; M tba IwiUo of Badr, 517; at ibe 
baliit of Ubnd, 316; p^woutM tha Jain, 
819 ; dafenda Madina, 320 sq.; make# a 
traaty wiiih iba Maocani. 5^; takaa 
Ebalbar* 825; taken MacHL, 534; poJlliy 
hrwajda bcalbenp 825; Ic^mida Jowa ana 

GbriallaiiEp B26t regniaiH ibe eacTod 
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Cdlmikr, ib.i isaih, «3T, 393; 339, 
331 iqq., a3S> 317, 334 

QommaTidflr liC Afftll 597 

Uftboiii&L, bmtbAt £if 'Abd-al-Mfdthr 
Bmn&a tenitar^, 407 

bfiumun^ U^ikr^Atte-r MUe^p 41? 

Maidi RlvtiiTp i?8i Awb w^ 4a|k; 4S&^ 
45? s^., 5^7 

AM4rielc^ Ccmni pf, OSli 
Mitioep StT flifcedp •'S? 

Uainit {Mof^ndumin) ^ 475, 5H of^ 

metropoUbui. 541 , 0^ ^ €bLit£Ltii GitA4 
ftt< 7CW 

Mjube, Bialiopa md Afidhlililiopft ol. 
BoTutoiWp GowiUp, liiit, BldpaSui 

Mflifi, 211 

M&jDtiuiH Empttroi of the W«il;, 10? 

MBlAfiB, bikon bj l^l biofaop 

of, iJid Grdgpry tbt Gml. tat^n bj 
Aruba, ?72 

Matuliw, JqJl^^ cited, 01 
MaUk^ Arab lEoder, in A^a Musdr^ 69? 
Malm^T, monutfl^ oC, 144 
MalinfieSui7, 5L0; Aidhclm at, 574 
Midton, laae^pbLoti ol, 474 
MamfllTikBE, tbBn OBO 

%tun, ZkIh Pfp 477^ Cmikiaia Ln# 452, Oil; 

under Ed^in cd Deln, 043; 050 
^tanannon (Mana^ddan^k gw of the liJft 
bbn, 477 

UiJiiMb* t»QniHll«r tP Dbabi^l, ndvlses 
appcfti Ui Home, 2^ 

ManifiAaa, gcnenl, rlelonaua in 009 

ManlfihMJLDj^ thci, perMouted,^ 44, 1<)7 
Manor, Tin ot tte, 540 
MnMQf, CaUpb, and FcpEo, 0^ 

Uantun, wlitft Lombok alloek, IM; 
Uken bj KmperSotiitfli 200; ooeojp^cd b? 
I^bardi, m; 080, 020 
0tiiaiU, biiliJe nwi 287 
Manncl, Kancrol^ toAaa Aiexand^, S02 
MaponEt MaponE raUmn, 4t0> 

Map^tios, MapOUPfl, god, 474 ii^q. 

Morbodk Lotnbanli mled by, 104, 5^ 

MiiTOft ’^ntdoroju (VlnedDruni), 448+ 44ft 
Mwcellotp jurifflp 00 

Maraianoj (Martinos),, oansin of Joitln Ok 
sent to atlaok NldlblS, 273; aupenraded, lb. 
MaicomanoL, 104 
Muop Fo>lo+ citedk 430 
Mejfouft Aanllui Ank»fiEnoa, Empemt„ 00p 
05, 72 

MudjuteiB, the, B01; inTAile FaLaatlae, 807; 
tomnierred to imperial territoTy, 406; 
■ettled in Fitmpbyua, 410 
Moidea, imperial onnj Hees tn, 272 
Maria tb« Ftftvlut, Biihob nf Hardoidcir, 
litter of Tbu in, doclajntd b^ntlnJ, 680 
Marina of Aveciticruffi, hlatoriiuiY U7 
Mim EAlkit, UpuinK^ Tietorioi» at, 066 
Mon u-QoSot, 643 
Morlui Wel^bton, 028 

bLumQTBH Bn of, (Fropemtii}^^, fdrtiEoolEana 
01+88; 208; Arobflfn.Sft?; 411 


Mormoatifir, abboy of, 147 
MiifnD+ Bint. 115, 459 »q.t 475^ 024, 084 
ftluoD, moiuiBkEry of, 398 
Mamum, Fortion ^neml, defeat and 
killed^ 27ft 

MuTiBiM, Roman Uwi ootieerping, 70-78 j 
liombard hm ofi 207? of the siergy, 
S58, 406 

Marriga {lUga^i godi 474 
Unra, 403 473 oqq,, 463 anq, 

MuseUle?, FianHah tin^ toie. tlSj 147; 
tmde Otf* 100 aq-s Jewish oolgny at, 106, 
257? 464 

MaraeUlEff, Bishop of. 3emnuj 
Blfkrtin I, Fdpe, mad the FnmM&b Idngf, 
146; and the MonotheleLe ecmtrovetey, 
401, 690; appointnient, 401; lll- 
' treatment, ib4 han[F>iTnelat+ 400, 600; 
death, 10 , £ 403 

Martin, St, Biehun of Braga, Odd?oitt the 
to CHathDilciam+ 168, 192 
Mattin+ St, BLifaop of Tou»+ Gblolor at 
lomb of, 117; 12ft, 511 
Martin^ son of HonuLius, 391 
Martina, Hsoond wife of Eerachiu, 289; 
and tbi war in Egypt, 351 ; anpopdacili7+ 
891? miitElat«l,3ft2 
Monksham, Inwripticm at, 474 
MaTtjroTCH4+ ideee of, 29; fortran of. 23; 
S77? batUe of, ST0; betrayed to the 
Peruane, ^b,; Bhomwi Ti rmtewi 280; 
394 

Mazw, Yeztle^rd at, 346 
MarWon, ne^sw of Kaslama^ rrrllitary 
EojCeesBaa of, 414 

MoJnwan Ibn aJ^Hokam, CalEphi modi 
84Crtiiaiy of state, 350 \ proeloimfidi 
CoHph, 860; Oonqueri Egypti 381 ; deotb, 
fa.,4M 

Morwnn II, CiJlph+ bonoloEa pooilinii of, 
354; 377 

Mow, Samoen leader, al Benmento, 384; 
fiiecuied, 365 

MooerEald. hatlJa of, 027k 546 
MoaEoma (Mneiulimfl), prophet of the Bond 
Hanlfo, defeabedr 335 

Sfailama, enp of ^Abd-oj-Mahk, tobea for- 
troAei, 410; oDcceBsea in Ai^la Minor, 4I2i 
4L4 eq.; commands expedition, a^rmi 
Omitontfraople, 416 04. 

Maalema ibn Mukhollult goromor-pneroJ 
of Egypt, 366 

aioBona. Biabop of Merida, Ift? 

Maties Britaniiaei ppoddesne,. meLntrnned on 
OdB msieriptlon< 476 
Matrea Ufaeinae, 40] 

Matronm, jj^nddj^ of the Mofno epring', 460, 
475, 477 

Matunui, god, 474 

Maaretanla+ forma a milltUT dlJtrirA, 2L: 
22; 30; 224 

Manielanla CaeKrionsb, imlependenifio <>1+ 
14; 224; la joEnod Id ^nretonia Sltlfen- 
oLi Id iorm MoaTelodra Prima, 227, 263 
UjLiirelanla Prima, formed, ?27, ?83 
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^Camtonifi famifM], 23^ 

MmirekniA BEtifeELiSf, brcpu^hl nndsr im. 
perULl ru]ei IS ; b joined tq 

M&nreuvniA Ousuien»[i to fddnn 
tuaiiL PiimjL, 2^ , SBS 

Mfl.ti»tBj]iikTmjdi«m, Imiependeiiqa afp 14; 

forms part of Maafeiania 11^ 2Sa 
MaUritHs, Bt, 117 

MiiUjiWp EiLflltm Emperorp makaa a timt^ 

with BMar«d, 172; €bilSeb«rfc 

to driv^ out iha LombojrlBp 2Qlp 

^7; Tefasci to bnlp tbe Popa^ 
EvieCicinH diou» or Gncgoi^ as Fopa^ 24^; 
difexn from Oivgoc]^, ^Idsq.p 2S3, 

-247; dapoaed luid murdered, 2^1; 
255^ 273; e*Hy weor, 27S; msdfl Cs^wsr^ 
STflj nuirHago, : MCeoidoil JA,; polie/i 
fA.; ivAoMB Boldiars’ pajp 378; reouU 
Pbllippiaus, lA.; ninstatDfl FfiiilmtecUp 
S70; rutorm n to hia tbromh 

280; inn; nTolte i«sinsl« 2ei; fiigbtpaS'^; 
dmtbp I'Ar; lala of bis KPtis, ii^.; aharaeterp 
282 9qq.Z mtomu, 288 mlL^Oiu 

perB&coilopp 2Mx memlwm of family 
slainp-iga, 284,20&i 288,40Up4a8 451 

Mauriciojp^' cited, 420 eq#t 424^ 428. 442< 
453 

AfatJrislo+ LoiDlHtld ddke, ptti to death hj 
A^iloift 244 

Mauroj patTkalaOp in eominand al 

sie^ of CherBon, 413; sent to kUl 
TiberiiLip 4l4 

(UoonlJ), fiaptared, 34B 
Uaueolemo at Hadrisn, becomes tbe CasUs 
oF SaOt' SrbgeJo, 24D 
HnwJUb the, 364 

Mmhios J?,. Bishop of Saloca, and Or^i^rj 
tha GrtAi, 354 

Maximas, ArobimAXuirite at ChryBcpoIb, 
oppoKsMonothelelLiimp^WO; 401; Bhari»s 
aj^nntk402; oxite, 4f^; doaUi, ;i5. 
Uayrmotb, d^xfttion ot name, 474 
MnyO, cqcmtyi 505 
MaSain, Saracen vmw lands ai, 383 
Heath, ooonly, the Defsi in* 504; iprcad 
of Cbris^amty Ul, 505 
HcbddcBp Fendan ambwWlnr In losliti Q, 
8G7; eecnnd lunhaasr^ 274; at Ekdoehim. 
277 sq. 

Mecca lAFakkc or JSaJUah ^^rAiiahncnelai] 
HtMtity trf, 304 1 biTtbpia^ *1 Mahomet, 
304 ; HaarF« at, SOu; 3D7; onpoflliloa 

to Manamot Otp fliO aq,, 312; abthomal 
Iflb-rsf, 313; Sfahomet mden disclploe 
to pray lOWafdfl, 114; BIG sqq.; al war 
with Medina, 817 sqa.; tal^ hj Ma- 
homol, 324; 325, 327, 334; attacked hy 
Yaxld, 900; Moi^ah holds oat in, 3G1 
MeoqanSpthe, and the Bajjp 304; Mafamaet 
nodemne iho unhoUef ^p 308; uppois 
Bdahoinel, 310 sq.; 3L2; defeat^ at 
Bedr^ SH; vialoriouialUhiidpSlS; 819; 
pial» the troatj at Hndaiblya, 322| iUf- 
Tcoder to Mahmmiip &24; 325, 334 
Mcchlciibaiigp 487 , 4i38p 4f4,454 and ntU 


Medui^ Bl, chapel dedmated tOi 512 
Medebamstede, Peada plana a monsatcry 
at^ 652; WulEhem founds monuioiy 
653 

Medee, the. 437 n&U 
Media. 270, 398 

Medina (Yati^b), (ally luad State), ostly 
bisto^, 312; alliiena ofler Mahotnet a 
boiuc, 15.; Mabomal amLgiutes to, 3l3t 

legislation of Mahomet Fot^ eq.; 

poverty of Umdims at, 515; 317; nTer- 
beaiin^ acli nf MahomBt in. 318; licgc 
p(, 818 sqq. ; heoameB hea^uartors of 
HsbpxneLanlH£a, 321 Sq.. 332; 525 aq.; 
death of Mahomet al, 327; 851. 5S4; 
and Che Huida war^ 336 Sqq.; 940.543; 
and thfl ^vemmcnt oF Syria, 544 sq.; 
34G aq.; expowd position of. 349; 656; 
deelininK bnportiuioe of* 35G; attacked 
by Yaild, 300 

Hodina Slilotala (Asidona), t&ketl bj LpCO- 
#giy« 150; 155, 5Ti sq. 

Medlaese, the, invite Mahomet, 813; pardci 
amonf;, 314; at the baltle of 317; 

deFeated at U^ud. 318; ofh^ doalh of 
Mahomet, 554 

Mediterranean Sea. tho, sunrmmded by 
BemiUt lortilciTy, 19; 41; 88; 114. 163, 
377; ChwDtts advaciKi tnwardip 289; 
372; pirwpyin.BSDBq.; 459,577.581.593 
Medociuj, Hod, 474 
Mela, 45$ 

Uolanthfas, labui^ of ConsIsiitinQplei orar- 
run by Avari» 295 

Melltencp fort att 33; PortiaHs Dapiuia and 
huttiH 274; Famiane (sJcop 250; Arabo 
taka, B$B; 59Q; Itomans dostmy, 406± 
407.410,414 

MeliitUfl, tnisilcmaEy to Hngliuid. 518 aq.; 
msde Bishop oF Londen, 521; driven 
away, 522, 64G; made ar^biahap of 
Ciinlerhaij, ik; 523 
UduOt blshc^^Ho OStablllhDd at, 142 
Membrasaai bailie near, 13 
Memel, Kiver, 427 
Momphie, 2^ 

Menander, dtod, 65, 257 
Henae, Fatriwh oF Cone ban tine nip, Islbet 
oF, 398 eq.,^ 404 

Mo[ici4A. Bishop of. Scf Darid 
Meon, Blvetp 553 
Moonwaxasp the^ 553 
Moran, 211 

Menda, b^nnlnfp! of Chrirtianity in, 
528 iqq.; ondor Panda, EhIB iq.; dimea^ 
■lorn of, 644 sq.; imporUnea of non- 
floUdalion of. 547; partacinoxedhy Oswy, 
651; revolts from Dawy^ 553: esoeddancy 
o4, 65S; Wiifrtd in. 655 sq., 559; Bve 
dioeew for, 557; 650 sq.; at height of 
powcTt 602 sqq.; eeparat^ from provinoe 
of Canterbnryp 505; ohantcter of the 
witan hi, 559; mooEa in, 570; 678 
METoians, the f^o-ith and Sgi^lb}, 533, 545, 
661,557, 564 
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M«r«ai7 , 463 m., 4664 473, 4S3 sq, 
bmlhEF d< WulfHcn of 
lousdM &S& 

^Mridiii A^Ua AMjuuinAb&d Alp 1631 

169; eLiffn df, 185 sq., 676i 
ft^ilKlunr &t, 193 

M^ridAp Blftbopf afi Sit MiiAD»,A, Suhiia 
IfEi^ovinKiuiBp tbflT of„ villi ntgiird 

lo InhEritAni^, IIQ; 19Q sq.; dACAd4£iCs£i 
df^ 1^ sqq^l Qnd Pl djDAVl; aE. 191; 
kontitatliiiifl in (Jawil uiidw, cli^ 

AnistjA lAstes oC| 156; ibe Cbniebr 
■iSfl M^q.; aBp 675, 507, 593^ 616, 656 
660, 0^, 677^^; inflaEziq^ of Bonif oRt 
793 

Mcrwj, Hiver, 476 
ZdE&em8riib, 416 

Mefibbio, tatbar d BoIcsIav Ebsidluj^, 465 
UiisopoUiiilAp 7; ramgEd bj CbdAmce, 291 
rniiiftfiA bppakntetl lot, 32; 
tdrirtsM 36; Manophjwitcs la, 
44 «q,; cartliqiiaiEH in, fll; liomAfl JaW 
LeIh 69; 376; paLldjr of MAor|« in^ 384; 
Pie]^iui tnvAiEcm of, 286^ Arnim IQ, 631; 
wiuiuEKd by LfciAlitEUp 644^ 343p 369: 
349 

MesopotAmiAp Dukfl of^ 29 

Mc^rIela, laiten bj HATAcent, 382 eq.; Bj- 

lontiiiH ikfEitm dll, 888 
^tc6ifiiiA, SiniL Dip BflfuAriisj enuAM, 1& 
Mcthodiui, ait BJat jupoft^, 462 
MfiU, mArrifl^ of Bmoh^ld Atp 190; dftitb 
of Xbflodoiic, ELoff of BarKn^j, a1, 123; 
rnU ol .Vmuir la, 123; lat, 134 ; «a±o1 
elDth mAnulAdburAp 166; 3^ 

Uctx, BtHbopp of, ^ li^gtlfKm, AzDolr, 
Chiodie;KvnR 
31euiH^, Bitot, 46$ 

Kii^iiinErp 466 

llidhHtfi tbo ArohAEki^ol, Icfl^oil af| 249; 
480 

MidbAAi 111 Ehilcm Enaperor, pod CtaAriot 
tbfi Great, 324 

MldJiaflJ, mAdp Anhbuhop df Ratedila bt 
DiMdirtlilip 2lB; d^nmiiidd, 46. 
^ii:liol4«vcf, 672 

MtdjlEe (h-D, add Rfmipif lAw, 69; 

foandplLionf of tbu blitorj oi, 329 Bqq.; 
440 2 kmportAiiioe dE jjpfMit Mon in i^AmTurp 
69S;6S^.3«8 
bliddlo AugJ^Op Ibop 64fi p}. 

Middla ikniiiA, M7p 662 w., 667^ 569 
IdiddlAl^i 473 
Hiddle««p 572 
Midst, 477 

Mibris, Fetiliui (tuiendk defoAlod, 946 
Mliiuip taken bj BdmABi, 15; 

Ooiho, 15.; dopieliDQ of, 23; rebmEt, 21; 
tiJ^ by AlbcititH 1B3; 290i A^tlnll ptth 
clAiQ14d kLd^p|p26l ; Perqlojitto,.204 fuq^i 
AiFfcnU pro^AiiDsd kinn aI, 216 ; 246^ 
254; b«td At, 4D4 

MLIadp BLabopA itn4 Aiobbliliopv of. Stti 
AinbroM, Aatorini, €cfwV(mliuj4 DAtino, 
Honomui, YIIaIU 


Milongi, thop in Morm, 493 
Military Ejotem, tbe Bywitinei undot 
JustmEaii, 11, 32 83| 223 «qq., 

280 Eq.; nndor Heraelins and Conalnai, 
a&6 flq.; dC tlie ^ffi^sTingiaBJl+ 141, 340; 
of Pijpint 5B1, 309; of Dftftrlea tbe OiofU^ 
330 fiq.j 83$ aqq.; of Iho TtfUld&fl, 
641 aqq.p 340 hj. ; ol the LambATlIj, 343 
MbliUO, bu&thEn muter of ilt Ffttriokt 503, 
503 

Mlllon, John, 117 end note 
Mlnd«D, bLubdprio foonded ai, Old 
MiDAdp SAmodiui at, 382 
MinOTVA (VlQlorU), goddeu, 43J sq,, 479 
Mir {Miroo), EJog of tho Sonvui. niakoa 
WAT, 133; ^UM for puce, 168; drltEn 
book to €lA]iciA, 170; doatb, ib. 

SUsenop OAjpe, 985 

Fopa MArtin At, 401 
MitftkiAp taken by ATobi, 414 
MddcziA, Mtnkon tty ImwrlaiiBttfp 200; 223 
Moddstlniu, iuiiit+ wort oE, 66, 32 
MdddilcLa^ dsneml oQfninAndmg la Jem- 
ialfiiD^ 2m 

Modroa (MaJlidna)^ ^eddese, 477 
Moeildfl of Fenup 01, 49S 
MoeHAlLap MoLdenn^ MoDepn, 606 
Mo^Ia, Hona inviuiH^ 61; plu4^ undar a 
M ngtifrr iwililum, 82:; miislfn In, 69; 35; 
BnduAriiu oainumnda m, 268; Blav aod 
Ai-at nidi in^ 293j the Be?eiTAM id, 
480 

MbgDiu^ god, 475 
Mogoanua, god, 474 
Moguatiafirimi^ Set 
Mobilov, 419 
MdUton, 137 

Moldan (Walth Ahva^ Tltani), Hivar, 485 
MoDAfftjGisiiQ, la Gaiilp 147 bd. ; Id. Eogland. 

631, 660; and laod holding, 547 
6 !DDdegD|;MandA]l, Blmr, 108 
HojliMbp that 428p 437 i4dl#p 439 nnla, 443 
MonktoD, 658 

MonkM'BAimnqtb, See Weatiimiilh 
MonokarUMf forbOHl by Fbilippbutp 277; 
HdtUBll fdnoei In, 278 

MnnopbjBtbnffp tbc, mpportod by the Em^ 
peror AaulAAlDi, 1; ntuented^ 6 gq.; 
andTbaodora,25,27; JiutbilA£i*a d*i^ iingp 
Vitli^ 44 aqq,* 998; and tha Thrw 
Chapters, 47; paJMcnlad bj Jdatln II, 
235; praEaeted by Tlbotiue 11, 278; SBO; 
and HBranLiufli 343, 349, 690; nod the 
Mnnotbdetfl odditMTaniy, 398 so 404 
380; 091 

Mnnajdijulliu, ipraad of, 46- ^X' 
MnaDihelBle odotm^vtirsy, tbe, 140; 998-406k 
690 sq. 

MdOdVatt 104 
Mona BarddOfl^ 599 

Monubw, rfwbtfl Lomhanl Allnok^ 196; 

tokim by Lombardi, 699 
Mnatimlsta, the, perB«cyted, 44, lOS 
MontaniUp Btibop of Td^n, 1^ 

Udat^Bore, 430 
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Mgnt* Owiino, re]« gi^En bj Si BeiHdJal 
to. 1 J 8 i B^bli ivUtM to, iij, 

o^fctohft^rto Al*mU, rt„SSa; aiBiq.; 
Moakyu^gni, 437 

^ 34 “’ aKli hor tofflb 11 , 

.Uuon, lOjrtTf in injperliU atm*, U; 087 

EaA^' 

Mopeaittitla, taken b/ AtalH, 410 
Ml^Mtiit BIbIup At, ^ia Tbeodors 

dI 6 iqtQi 7 till! Graal, 238 n *380 
Motta. tfaB Mileitfii 18 , 4 M ^ 

“^Wf B77: klkftaom o( tlia Idii*|dj in, 

Irish Wiir-gotldeq, 477 
JJo*IIc, RlTer, 123, JflS, 41 !P 
^Tiwb, 144 
MonQlli, AI 2 
MoaniH, (jod. 474 
« mtiraatw^ of. 148 

- ’i“ SufTin. Ctallph, 318, B40i 

^artaCttramwi, 843 i tMUnimHod «»**,' 
^ of SttU. MS; takH <Jypra»^S, 
in Ar^ala. 3S8. 398 Bq.f altank^ 
^iiBtantmople 334, SB7t ft,, 8 B 9 j 

praoJftlmBda^Iiph 

abLEil^, ft.; ajo; 

Hietiy, 380; ncoeipia war, 396 

•'■pi ttnd Hi«th, 

aoMTotn of Airiaa, 

M7 Bj, • and the nu3 BltUj, aaa 

SOU 

ifei 64liiii+ fofinfl ^ intlfncmliHii 
iFUtD 4t Barf, FciMiimi 

Mp^llo, TUtqdT of Tplil* al^ ifi 
MabAjli ibaa Abl Utnajja, BW 
Atakajiruii, tbe^ M 3 , 3 ^ 

Unlnhu Mooea^hfuhtbeili^ irM, 503 
Mn*aiK, f ilEtci^ rular, lotiDdi €Mkv. 57 ft 
Moka^ls, ih*. le^d Of, 350 

*l=sSlliite in*llrr«tlnn, 

Mnl, ordET-tlng of Kent, kJUtd, MO 
Hununoln*, gEDcnJ of KlnjT Gontiaiii 

dnTies haak i|,o i,on,]„ny jgg 

Mtm^, Biver. 5« Honddso 
MnodDS, oeiHral, goelle the Slka RJot, 9 

MtUnuHi, BvrbdT ebiftf. revolt {if, 370 
MliiPift, 153^ 107 

-\lrijd 4l^A^b-!Ui, repreflfipM All m comtof 

^bitrailan^ 3.-^7 

Mo*«ab, brniher pf ^ubiiir, Ml 

MtU'Ab Skn ^Umijr, diecipile of hUhdm^l, 
tuini to M^diEiA, 

llm Nu^p fpTtmvT af Maniirtuiia, 
154; inj^ hottin, I 35 . 37 J 

S:3!‘^ 


MtiHlIm Empiia, Ebe^ 5'2S^ 037 

ei^Bsd, 309 ha(i<; lBa*« 
MM^ forUedfii^aii; maniudlAg raid* 
*4 ‘he faattlB of Bmlr, Sl 7 - 
a ^^ItlB ol Uhnd, 318; TO ^ 
of .M^na, 830 i a 4 Mq'b, 323 ™*^*S 

325 j impodtaiK* qf th* P^giiin. 
W itif Qm^ uqoQ^r 3^0- mid thi^ 

hlitMik, 433 

Mp'lfl, bnlLlB of. 833 ■!)., SSS, gjwi „ 

A«b is^t,l38 eq.; 

Uie Penduii, aH5 * "i - 

^ ai3*ftnj5” pral®<>l# Miibomei, 51i^ 

Wjpadi^ aaa 
^l»bp 578 

M*h«^n.nUlmodnn,peisj,,,^5. tiBonW, 


N^, avflr. boundiuT beiweei, 

Ba*wfiaiii. 436, 439 
^lAfa^Van^ ftfta 

NabjuuiTArli, ibe, 465 

•^wttootipn ol Ibe aemttcKniib 

N^r WAb CanftJ, ^ 

Na’d*, Mfi««ELf3 todbiaaft, 023 
Kiioeiid, 30 

CbrErttarM m. »Da 

^azs6. &»Aaiwi,i 
Nantes, ehuioli tiiillt at, 1S7 

iJi ‘ bowBSee eammereiJ 

of Bens- 

^ artaek,, 301, 344; ConJiaoTu 
oj * **‘“^h iawis at 

' ,*5" “«1 

S I^W h«|p of SofwEU, MS* 8 * 5 * 

b* Sataertu:, b 86 ; 443; In' 
itdenoe of the Duke of. Mg 

‘"f ■» 

Eraapirm of |b» 
Nurb^ftik 145 

^ bald 

* a "^^ 1 “ * metrpMU t^n 

145; tnide of, IM: ooEmsj qi Jewg 
^is^k deluttiJ near^ 101 - 
AmaUda def«atid n*az, im; IM 


15- Jlia^. H, VOl- JTa 
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Index 


ITi, 1^1; M&be abftndcKi, 37^; rsoliu 
t^rnkk^ lAtMilt, 5s9: tfttun bj iht 
I'nuikjii Armb H4mij fiOSi 

£)ZAfhQiiTi4i Biabops or. iUr Aibfiloaii, 

o^p^mod, 213; tuxTenSered Aift- 
tiilf, 2l«, ^ 

No4»St Ibo «ujikiicb, vimBA of, U oq.; 
sent Id lA; si^weftfliol Jiffninfli 

TdUJa, 17; omaquofi of tho 

QDtha Ld ISi ai| pomobed hj 

Tboodtim, e^d rbc XionxibAPd non- 

tiiigtnl, IM; BEftga off crplIftloidK l^i 
OT;gu[ilJM Jfiffiiw ot llui itontioni \n llaJf t 
im-f 339, 3^ 

Siones, A goDETal oi ihn Empardr M&iulcfl, 
Gr^or^ Ibc Gm&t n'nteo id, 2Qd; in 
fH>minAn<] on Pcfflitm frootifir* 390^ 2S&; 
rvTDlii Wnflt rbooAfl, iiLUtundon^ 

iA.; burnV 

N&tivfl, KDVonwT ol Oonst&DtifiA, 378 
NftlfnJdbp king d Mnnstert and Bt Pftbrtat^ 

m 

Krtattb^ InTided bf sdiu of Clemfl+ 192; 

m 

NatIap Bwrn IM 

Pope UiifLLn Al, 401 
i{iuL JufitiniiiJiDpolU, foundodi 407 
KnbtikiUimorar Eo^Ilh dclBmtcd oM *Uin 
Al, 993 

onroliAbilitj of [word of p 4S7 
NdOHims, oit«d| 9^ 

Nipi, Tolo, t>nb« 01, WAkes CoMlwtiiii 
ppa, 609 
fiBptmiei 48S 

Nera^ ChUpodo wn[A»d lOp 103 

Kcrufl, CiitbolioiUi ^pportu BjtLDd of 

CbAldodon, 409 

KirthEia, goddesos 484 tqq, 

BtiflAiim hifikwnr clbod, 491 iq. 
Nottoriin^, tbcp pwLAHniGtit <oU 106 
IfHlOTiUAt Bubqp gi CfimLADljfiop4ep 688 
ItvUiArbjT inwnplildiiii Atp 476 ftq. 

Kolber Fami, louripILon aI.. 476 

BonifAOfi A monk Aif Wf 

NcUA-BcgamoiUf, 473 
Niubiurn on ibo Dinnbo, mAd^ m Mobapdo, 
668 

KBOobitelp limkfl dCp BmnbUd tial^tuTcd fiatLT, 
m, 167 

NflqJitHAp CbUpcrla'i AnHHses In p 123 ; nilo 
of Fr^Bf^d La, 133; Cblc4« n Ln, 

Tuhi pi DoffObort Ltv^ 136; 136; FtTwIq 
of Pe|dn And BoTtbAf in, 13?; iproBd Id 
A fikimmlodgo CbirleA BiATtel. 128; cdd~ 
terrod on F«pin^ 166; m m 369; 
mod bnM for, 640; 648. fiOO aa- 
ullpied by Pepin to ChArlBO^ 694 m.; And 
si^ilACO, 6i^; ARELgjiBd to CAdomAnp 
701; Cbtvifs ike Gnmt lUp 704 
NfHutriAniH ibjG^ derailed bjr Cbmio^ Aliuriel ■ 
im 

N'eTCfA, bUhopHo qnAlod Al, 142 
NcwcAAtJe-nn-T^DOi 479p 639 
Novingtod in Eont, loi^pUw At, 476 


NIaI!, lAtbsT of Loi^^Lrcp 509 
NiA-SodkAmAin, 47B 

KiefttA.dMiliiiAii U At^ 413; AintjUsiiu aI^ 

416 

NiflO^ Afob pirAtfifl nnfib. 381 
NioflpboniB I, Efiat^ Emperor, ATvdCbAzlqa 
tbo OrBai, 934 

KioepbnrcLB, pattioi&a, 396; sent BgAinBfi 
Sapv, B37i 4L9 

NioebWp aamnuLOdB AipfldjtSon AgainBl Fbo- 
W4 3fl7: MAda tfoMfJ 289; 

reficucs baSy mtici m JeroABjem, 390; 
2ei; AbnJidon# derenos of AIciJuidfiA, 
303 

Niectina, Bubop of Ti4nwt OAstle of ^ 168 
EiscIaAp Sin BIav wonbip of p 426 
NimlnA 1, P™+ flaproine poflitloQ of, 985 
Sicomi5dUi, BoifwUoaalt'JOa; JnElLnlAii ll 
DiMlA PopA CoiuiUntmB aI, 412; Leo otr 

417 

NswpoU&p fort otp SB 

KiduAFip Nldtukrimti FJetfln nume oKplAwd^ 
611; oonfarAlDD of, 513 
Nbbnbr, B. G.* dlACOVeij of pAliinpwat bjTp 
01 

Nieraenp EEm, 419, 427 
KlbiwAod, bAUte or, 348 
Nlkn Biot, tb«, Q&nwSi 8; injoidanta, 8 iq.^ 
26, 98, 373 

Nikion, Bemoroa 387; 390; Likiiao by 
SAmaeoiM^ 351 

Kite, Biwr* 95, 371, 287; th# ParaucLt 
Admooe op^ 2§0 i BB^Aoenfl (fHA, 361 
Hlmoii rst&kj^ from FiAnka, 114; Ampbi-^ 
theAtra huml^ 139; 142, 179, 363; origin 
qt, 460; tnaerrpVlDn ot, 474: «i- 

paUed rmiUp 683 

KbnDB, BJJderle, Count rebeii Against 
WombA, 179 

NtmJj, Amefni of Frioli dereAt>od And Uilod 

At, 305 

NEDDrob, boido of, 298 
Einlp BlTer. 370 

KlQiAn (KyniAa). Bt, Bishop of OKHlLdA 
Qua jWtiithojTi),4ai9, SOO, 610; life And 
work nt, 611 aq. 
tfiWp 520 

tbti»t0Qi}d^ 7; PeiiFiiAD. smbAieeAdqr 
atoppad lUt^ 307; linperLAl Aimy AttBallB^ 
373; 375; 277 nei«; 286 
NLtb, Elver, 611 
NivtiBe, Abbey of p founded, 139 
BiOrd, ScAndinA^lAfl god> 484 laq.p 492 
Eobodae. 96 

^(odotii (Nodmajt gndt 474 p 479 
biogent-flnr-ldATiiet 115 
Ko^AlbinglA, fobbed of inhabllAnks, 818; 
614 

Kandgon, tbo^ malgned b? OdUa, 181, 689 
Norfolk, 8»9 

Nofinimi, ontudn BomAU Empire, 18; 
LamhATdsSettle iap 19* 195* 226; St Sero- 
rintuin, 564 

Norm Ad Conquest, the, 691, 647, 661 
EomAndji 406 
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NoimMl*, tb«, and U)0 »n^uBst 

3@7 W),; aem la Bjfll&ntari« umji 
3»&; iuTil^eA S90; +85^ 488 

HonUr th«, 486 B^. 

Uie, 487 nuU 

Nartlum|irtiQiifihin, Ramu] renuids faand 
in, 86!; JSaS, MS. 551 
Nortbrnein^ Non^mdn, ihs, 4^^ 413. 437, 

Noiib H«, thit^ J84» 54Sj bcnaadiiry pf 
luppu:^ of tl» Gtrsttt, QIG 

Northuinbcrliind, pmieni icifipri^on& In^ 
474 sq. 

Nortlininhri*^ 515; oanTiemoii 523. *qq* j 

Mrd tiia mmODariea trpni fafli, 53^, 545: 

mimiqiiAriM tp MjsrcU, 51^; 
bffrt In, 330; M&; rapcnrs itrtijffilfl (or 
inpmu^jr, 545; 546; 548; tasniw cuui 
dBolinear, 55-^, 556; mluksticftl 
In, 556 556; d«lliiir al^ 66^. 564; 

585; B«iepjKulfifpr4hu£t]!t nfpim £n^57l 
NorihnmbriiviiB, Lbi, 461 
Norwd^Tp lu^mbenkm ip, oil, iv fc} 

512; limd Law in, fiJH; 653 
NorTTA^ijiiu, tbo, 483, 460 aq- 
GfriJumw, oLlndp 142 

Nolk^r thn Btaanmm^ Monk ol Si GmIL 
dipa, 666. 835 vq,, 660 
IfdltuifjliivmBliifv. 657 
Novk J DstiriijmiL, Set JotttE ii F.aji* ^eimm 
Novuu, Anvpirantl deiomiod nA&r, 216; 40- 
knowlodgvfi Fnunkkb dominioiip B63 
I>r£HfeUfU, ol JoMjnbnt 4, H8t 45, 62 
Nojow, pandc ■ blfhoj^D, 534 
Najorii Buhop of, 

Suwl*,474. 477 

^4ubi■, ChfiiitiBLi] imiulona to, 46 
Nubljun^r iho, ^j^bduIloL tii ^kw a iMtr 
wUh, 353 ^ 

Kuiid, 474 , 477 
N^udia PompiliuB, 464 

Kamidlk, roroU «f ^uiw its, 13; o^n 
incluiicd m thd Emp]r«. 14; fomui « 
mUltAij diAtrlel, 21; roitfesB^ in, 23; 
citi«9 ToiUPiM In, 24; $5; 334; iarrlnkl 
of 0oniiU«in in, 403 
Numldk, BIibEip of. ^ |>^Qj 
NnniiK. luulftr-kii]^ of Suepok. 560 
Nunmibeif^t 4^ 

Sufllo. 146; lokifin bj LcmhAnlji, 1^8 

(bintMUl, Kntio)*^ w NutBlingfl, 
WinfHd i^, 656 

NjiispbJiu, lU?of, Boeo&nft lopiod nl, 277 
noik; 2^S iq. 

Nymph*. Uio, soddawi, 476 

Nyon*, 142 

Oh^tc* {OboddliE^p tb(r. 436. 444 ^ 454 ; 

flUn numo* *iii4Mg, 45 * nt>U; mliiod wffli 

thE f rmnkrt, 614; mject QbdjUuijijp 4£i 
ObMnlom^ 696. 4U; thomo of, 415 
Ochfifinfort. roumlaUon of Bocif^ kL 537 
OotaTiuOp fort «l, 33 

Oder (Odi^. Bivofp 460; Uw fibri rnieb, 
455; ikTATl nAiTf 436 sqq. 


Odflfto, dBsEmyed bj Bolhorip 203 ; tviad. 

liJ tlu» BToiuid, 203 
OdfiB^a, 418 

OOin (WmlaiiL 456, cU- KT Ie) pfuiim! 

cbaxMtefistios of, 482 anq,, 541 uq. 
CMinalwB, 492 

OiiffTBEATp lOS, 325, 686, 693^ 705 
OanfitiB, UutjrotD^ of, cited, 505 
Offft, Eiu^ of M^miii, and CbArJeiiiAgiiOp 
563; tK%a of^ 363 iq.; dmkaH tijo Dyko, 
504; obtains O aanuAie nfobhlaho^p tor 
MeioIa.IOI; duthti^^; Imtikibev PAtor'a 
Fonod. fi.; 560 iq., 574 
Ofla'a DykE, aioolod* 564 
Oglor. See Anfcbar 
0^, 477 

ObcdzxiO, foiiadalion of Bcmlfaofl al, 537 
OLk, River, 115 
Ok», Bi¥ort 426 

OJaf, 81 . KlTig of Norway, quaJiiiv of Tbor 
Attributed b>. 482 

OlAf, Jin eurlj kbleijl 8 outb KarwoT, LnOBqd 
of, 487 ' 

flJhuQ, ootmt. ^rJolion 
OM cirilik). uiiOfiptldn at^ 473 
Old 'Oormajibi, Old OfitniAny, E^puaaloiii of 
the 8Ia?* in, 436; of tlte Araw la, 
456 aq.: 454 
Old Ptemith, 475 

S^fl aweritad. 44L 

Old Wall, inMrf^lcui at, 47S 

Ollgituiu fiawaibljr modem OUIbI, (orEtsw 

built by SwintbUa, 179 
Ollle, I7fi 

Olmimd, ADD at Witiia, driven (mm gnaia, 
103 ,q,; helped bjr Ara^ LSD m,; ta. 
AstaUiithiid al gnltla. 109 
Olymptoi, diAinivi-Jjiln uid eureb, folni 
partj, 401 

Oiytbpinap pnatflordan pmefeat^ fl^nl oi 
iimfaiiBaoder lo Foixum», 296 
OmAT (‘UmMj iba mt-KhAttl.bp €Aliph,Ouq. 

Toi^ hy Mftboniot^^ leaohipf^p 811; 316; 
And tbo treaty of nudaibiyA. 322; Sa6. 
5133; pmauiv olflCtlon pf Abu Bakr, 853; 

fSAiipb, 342; and ibo govemmimt 
of Byiia, 344 aq.; iiotninaieo ■ BuofioaKirp 
346; and the govoimneni of Egypt^asa; 
d-GAih, 354; AUBteriiy pj rule, 355; work 
of, 361; dEfoata of fiscal ajitom of, 362, 
376; 363 Jiq. 

Omar U. Ciuipb, and tbB nlo of land. 
602 aq, 

Oiuix, ooEnmander of the 6 eot, 41? 

Oiul^cD^ Rtvcr, 127 
OcDurta^, Bulgar khiia, 443 
Oporto (PoitiiMe)# vklpry of LsovlgiJd au 
170 

Oppiui, BLbIidp of Sovllb {and Toledo), 183; 
neet to Alcfoiip 183; bwpe Arab invuioa 
of Spain, 185; pima hm nf Toledo^ 185 
(touiSo), lAken by Theodorb, 117; 

Orbko^ Hlvor, balUo foqght at, 605 
Otb%o, Bi vctt 166 


55—2 
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Ord^cii4 Vitalii, iiitedp 
Orsnse^ piwuscek 167 
Orttoni, I]}? 

One]. £07 

Origvn, cited. 406, £00 
OWj^Rfi rft-f , dE Tifdere qE 

SevHli. I9rl 

Orktiejr lihiDde, the. SI Een^lgem aalil tc 
h&ve iwflt mijalQDixiN lo^ £10 
Orleotifk church oounoil held aI. 11^; captaJ 
oE Chlodomir, I*, t in; tradt of, 156 j 

m 

Orlenns, Bi«hop oE^ Theodnlf 
OrliBJifi, Fifth CotaTicIl of+ im the ekelici] 
and conawivticii of biihopdp 145 
Ormizd^ King ol FeraEa, actieiidonK 

Id tip DaJfB, I'l.: flcverEtv d, 

]%«jiill& La a irmtiltp dethroned. 230; 
tkHA&ftdnaUid, f&. 

Ormlui, raalua. 192 

Oroiiiped4 MEJih 197 

Onrleto, qccTipUd Lamhard?, ^ 

Oflunop Liutpnmd at^ 212 
Oakelp Kifar, 426 

ChErhoene. 53 1 Monoph^tei in, 44 
OsHe. Kinjf of Dirira, filain, 525 
OcHOra, burnt bj SaJACifiLat ^H4 
OtMt, Caatlo otL San Juan da dUanwhe 

Ihe, 437 ncte 
Osioa^ thn SiLTaccni al, 385 
Oftrcgctba, ihc. In lulf. 6 , 9 | 1 ]; nnutnl 
in Mrvcan war^ 13; at war with the 
Empire, 15 aq,; cruBhEsd, 17 &q-: kwi 
foTt 57 fiq 4 116i help Vistgoth?^ HI; 
retain Pr^ann, i5., 118; 119 , 150; 

ocdup^ VliigolhiD Imitnr^^ lOl sq.; 2 ^; 
679 eq.. 597; Enduencc ct Beme on, 792 
Ofwakl^ St. King of the Ncrthiinibfiatii. 
vIctorlcniB at HettTenrtey^ 525, 645; 
invltsa miHiniijmeg Ervm lona^ 626, 545; 
■Old AldflJip 576 545; At StliiMr^ 

tBld^ 577p 546 5 hia head pwened Into 
Enodem thnea^ 75,; fi 5 S 
OiWMtrr^ 546 

Ofwiiip King nt Ddra, alaiUp 697. 539, 546 
OAwy (Oivln), King of NcrthnmbHap manned 
Eanfled. 697; rcotilt«« B«ralda and 
Deira. fb,; 598; 529.546; dofuta PendA, 
547; tbank^affertiig mado hr,p 660; an- 
nerealemtptTp^Sii bagina ih« ocnivenioii 
of Biarcia, ib. 5 Rrealncat and decline of* 
552; 563; and the B^nod nt Whilhji 
554; and WUJrld, 655 eg.; daaih:, 556; 
i56a 

Otford, battJo of, 564 

Othciaj;, Caliph, and tho pi^mmimt of 
Bg^pt, 659; mardered^ 653, 356, 387^ 
394; Elected ntlph^ 355; nepotiam ofp 
i5.^ 656; 393 

Oibnaryo CfftftMiral ibn Mffan , ^vtrj of 
Mahomet, at M«eap 622 
Othmailf occnpcoa SLiinin, 412 
Otmiitn, b«ie^ hr^ TntUa,^ 16 ag.; Lioi^ 
piand of ficoe^entn lakei refuge at, 217 
Otxicolip attached hf Idmbaidt, 219 


OHaT, a hero of the Eddn, 435 
Otto IJ, Emp^rQ^i defctktod by SameenSp 
3S0 

Otto in. Emparnri viiiitfi tho tomb of Charles 
the GmiUtp 626 

Otto nt Bamberg, Slaf apodtle, 454 eg. nolop 
OtiOi Cnunt of lAmello. faLa accoon I of the 
viMt ot Ottn HI 10 tbo tomb of ChitrLee 
the 625 

Oudaeotad, BiEhop of Edandivff, 499 
Onndie, moiiaetety f ounded at, 530; iVlifnd 
at. 559; WtlEnd dl« at, 669 
Ot’erboroogb. inecflpLion at. 474 
Ofedn, fomu an Indepiaideiit atate, 165; 
17B 

Dxfoid, 646 
O^Didiblre, 563. 964 

pTWjftti!«ia+ 39 

Pftchomtaa, tit, founder of monwh iHm in 
ttp^r Egypt, injauepoa nl, on Ecoopean 
mmUfl. 147 

PnctiHn X.tLifop|cianuKp oomridEred gonnLnep 

68fi note 

Paettm Pipim . 586 »fo 4 e 
PadGrbum, EKet held at (777). 664. 611; 
(786] 605^ 612; Cbarlu th« ureat reccivei 
the Pope al, 619. 704 
Fadam, a ndgrim to JEmBalem^ 499 
Fndua-, resists Lenibafd attach, 196; taken 
by Ii 0 iiibard»». 201 

Faganumt in Ambiap 363; in tbe Britkh 
l£]ci, oh. XT ( 1 ); in Oaul. eh. xt (a); 
in ScAndtnaTfa. eb. xr (cV; of the Saxonei 
610 sq . p 613 
Palaatolcnn^ 201 
WlaSna at Ilome^ the, 461 
Pideoeb. fufma an Independmit Etate, 165 ; 

taken by Leovlrild, 166 
FaJermOp taken by BamOmUj 562; 333 i 
^spetlty of, 3S9 

Ffllostlne, Huuophyiltoi In, 44; eaiihqoakea 
Ini 51; 281; overmn by the Feziiana, 
966. 290; 303; Arab raid Lnlo, 340 eqq.; 
the Mardjiltefl InTodet 397; BrLtieb pll- 
RTimi in. 409 

PalMlo:flt drat Hehop in Inland, 502 ig.; 

eald bq have Tialtod Scpl^nd, 606, 610 
Palladtaa, ItutlEiue Taumi Aemillafiua, 
J/lflofifl XrfmnoafT ofi clt^, 499 
FaJtiiyfap fortraBa at, S 3 ; 339 
Fambcr, 572 

Funptiuna, aclied bysgiu of Ctovlj, 162; 
Wieged and eaptured by CtaarlEe the 
Onatp 664; ila EmtlSaattoni naed, 606; 
666 

FamphUoa, d^maxelu tiiapected of treBacin^ 
266 

rkniphylia, 39^ 697 

Pejinofliai cmldde Koman Emplni, IS; 
Lonabaide In, 19^ 36,194,. 225; Lombardii 
bring haifdj fronik to Italy, 197; Arart 
In, 203; Slar and Aw r^da In^ 294; 
Avara refUa* territocy In, 4B5; 436; Slava 
tnanaplantcd in. 437; Ihe FVanln Ln, 609 
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PAnt&iBdf pnebcrijua pmer«.l. Ongorr 
ibfl Grut, ^53 

PanKlLoriHf Ulwl» laksn bj i^nbi , S^4 

vtA tbe Hgnotik^ ccmtti^viuWh 
li S HL ± mild Jovtiniia, 37* -H iqq.; wad 
ite Three Obuphifi e^trgrersj^ 47 ^ 
hcminimlieia atf lii Ara^ti mrLth , 

4S ; «iid ihfi Fre^bj^ Chiuichi 145 «qq.^ 
^Wlh of the teifipoEBl pcnr^ of ^ 
331 hS ; ht»6l hj ihe hi^brnriAlUp "^43; mild 
tbe Frmuki, flq,j stnng positlcn 

SAtnifd ander Gregarr th4 0»mlp iCH; 
uia the codivttnijou Eof^buidp 5iS; mnd 
^ Edllp m^fiomi^Fiea, itnd oxipu- 
■amtioD inLiBloniU7 effort, fi33; jyid the 
ehurvh In SqoUmnd * 545: replma ImpcriiiJ 
mathoritf in Bwe, ft77 sgg. \ ejid Chiflei 
tti4 Grefttp 615; 317; tiL im paaimt 
ajid. the Ejifllera Emperon, 668-^93; md 
the I^mbeMip 693^; oM the Fiwtki, 
306; 703 

Ftpol Book, tbtfp cLtcd, 630 
FkpbEtlgeiiin, Fervlui iirmy in, SQfl, 

418 

PHplnKftn (A«miltiu rApliuimu«}i jttriclp 
VQTk of, m, ei, 60 
PiapiPM^ Mip GeJimer defeAbo^l nev^ 13 
Pmrmdei, 136 

117 

PMifl, Uken bj Clode, llj; jnjiclii a$mt af 
gOTenmienc, 116; oepitml of Ohildebert* 
113p 110; Chilpetie ei, ril eq,; IM, I47, 
153, 156 Bq.i 163; Aiigiutine At, 353; 
333 

Puna, Blfhop of. EueeMnB 
PAimB, tuhlKkjd to LoD^baiiiB, ^1; duke 
of, Uken pTLednor^ it,; 666, aOO 
PorreM, BLnsTp £roiiti« of WedKXt 353? 
564 

PAEtdhmlie, priet-if-rriej ivjliiirforutip mirmilgfti 

the mitmek OD Ijb 0 703 

PA££Miit mrndo A A4e, 568; eenda mieejotiuiei 
to the Aran, 600 

Bbbop of, JS« TitUo 
Fm^O Atbani, 407 

Cm of lhe GieAl* 260 

PeMok, S t 407)^ husideiit in Ufe 

of, 478; 400 j Tiwi to IreErntfidlji l^jhoodp 
502; legemle of, 503; 504 sq, ; wotk 
in Iretutii^ 606 eq, 

Pktziiimkv* UiB» 423, 428, 443 
I'anJp St, AppcAJV toOoDitiLiitinD in rkdreoua, 
563 

Paul I, Popcp wTitM to inWmde irlib Peptn 
for Lambmrd bditmgBi, 217 iq.: makefl a 
I^rnpmct with the LombAnlA, 218; d«th, 
i5, S mmliufiiidar Jar ataphem n* 215,535* ; 
and the Ddnmt^on of CcmetmntiM, 580 aad 
hofr; mmenloD* 501, 326; death, ifr,; 
004, 700 

FAnlp Patrimreh of Antioah, 388 
FahI Up PAtiimreb of OooBlmntlnopEe, Ap- 
pdinto(lpi302; axudPoMTheodore, 430 Bq,; 
ocmdemnihi Itrj ijnod: ml Borae, 401, 404; 
dulh,402 


Pull lU, FAtriitnh of OonstonLina^^ m 
Tmlimn CoDXloU, 4D6 

F*u]+ Biibqp of NudiJdla, and thfl Ddnm- 
tfetA, 255 

FahJp Biehep q| XhlHfilJailica, dewHd, 401 
Pauli, MonephjTiito IcAdet, and aemolLue, 
308 

Plmt* j Uriltp wort q(, 35, 58, 00 
Paid* naoiik, enenormigee revolt of Leaptiae, 
409 

Paul the Dofioon, oltcd* 241* 344, 448, 002; 

jS'lftor^ a/ ihf Lmnhanit oti oLtod, 240 iq. 
PmuJinoe, Hiiibop of York, miesloUA^ to 
England, 516; made bLtdiPp of York, 
S22i Qonverti KonhEunbrU* 333 eq^i 
ffight, 624, 544 A^,; mad# bithop of 
Boehettor, 520; 545, 555 
Pfluff lejpil work* SS, 60 

Puiloii Eiatqh of l^vttfiDLr plola to niurdor 
Oi'egofy n,^ 695 

FAolit#* ineltoB SepUmAolrn to re- 

beUioo, LTO; 180 

Pauluff Adarta, papal ehamherkln, lead# 
ijombmrd paitj in Bom# ■gminat dhriito- 
pbero#^ 2l6t 696; put to dmth, 210* 703; 
696 

Panlui EmiUcui, Ohnoniole of, ultod, T74 
Pavla (Tioinmii)* siogo ol* 106; Olirph mado 
Sung hj the LombAndH aI, 107; 300; 
JSdKlui of Botbari oan^rmod mt, 2CW; 
Calholio ebufoh bulli mit 204: blehopof, 
eonvertod to CathcfinLiiii ^ i5,; election 
ol Grimoald At, 205; m^Oiid held at, 30S; 
ai Lomhard oauitmJ, 2ll sqq,; Pup# 
Btephim viiiila AJAtuif mt, Old* 233* 664, 
605; AiatuU roEirea to, 316 eq,, 5^; b^ 
■legftdp 220, 509* 700; eumnileni to 
Charlu tiu Great, f6^; takau b^ Akilnlf, 
250; 500.602,693 
Pax JoIIa, Sn B#imr 

Peada, Etngof the MEddle Ang3»^ mardea 
Oswy^i daughlar. 5281 la ^U#od, ib., 
529, 540; 545, 547; meqiiire# tofriio^, 
551 eq,; ]4auB A monoato^, 052; AuaiAt- 
Hated, {&. 

Peak, the, 644 
PeOMeto, tbo, 544 
Pedns del Curina, oikd, 181 
Peeuo, Elver* 014 

Pckgi«iS*tn, dcHiriihoi In Brilain, SOO; 

apreui nf, in Biitaln, obibatttil, 60L 
Pe%ia4r St, 375 
Pele^aa 1, Pope, election of, 48 
Palm^'Uft U, Pone, sends Gr^gqy to Ckpd- 
fltantinople, 268; CmEi to oblAin help 
agampit Loinlurdj, 260; dsth, 200 aq,; 
247*234 

Pelmgina, beretio, 427; prohobly Biitiah hj 
bJrtb* 500, 504 

Pekgiiup If^rntD* mnd foatintan, 45aqq. 
PelaifiEis nf ^redemgm, bAniabeili 183 
PctopcrtutfiCna, the* Avare and Slar# in, 
440* 453 

Fduiiuui, tmkifii bv the l^relanp, 290; 
taken bf tb« Amhi, SCO 
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F^mlirakealiLTV ^ 479 

PcndA ^ Kinf; pf R&iorEG hes&lhcllSsefi, 

524 sq. I vi![;lqri^ of, 54B£q^^ atMii;A0r- 

Qdd, 546; 5^; extent of ddtdxEn, 
544 cq.; de^Biit find dmtb, 547; luUJug 
l^^ta of rcSgn ^ !&.; 546 p 55l sq . 

PonglQ, 572 

P«11D, Wulfbetv TiEteriCKQX %%, 55^; 572 

P«nrith, 416 

Pentuparij, tbfl, 212 S£]., 216% foiiii» a 
4<u^ptu*, 228; fklfiM men ter eerdee 
PbocM, 287; BAmcen In^ten 
c^fp 951, 380; 588, 003. 38L 084, 

700; Dv!«denns rATAg«fi 701 

Pcjdn 1 (df LAnddn), Mnijor of th^ pAlftoe, 
nde^ in AoxtTMlAi 12^ ; f Amilj pit 

123; 156 

Pefjm n (of BensteJ}, pinqt&g?^ 126; 
tdcOlHSiit, 137 ; utd tiie Chorebt 1^ + 

Atvd WLllibrord^ 535; deallip 5^ 

P^pin m (tliD Bhott), Ring at Uifl FrKnkxp 

118; inberlte pan of tbe kin^om^ ISO; 
nsurpe mtXn atilliddritjt 1^1; ^ elBf!rtEd 
kingp te.k 575; iJdi in rctenn c! Frantic 
ChuTcfai, 145; and Llatprond^ 311; amp- 
portA tii@ Pope ti^Suib Uifl Lombards, 
215 »q.; "mtitutteni^' ofp 233; »- 
eomn eODibeni QituI from Arabs, 374 Bq.; 
538; and oburch or;gknisatJo&, 540; a- 
noifited hj BonlUm, Ml, 581, 609; his 
iqDOStion to lbs Fopeit 576 tgq.i 980; 
cefrudt hbl Sopportera, £8l; guiiA H«pitj- 
mftnlA, 983; subdo^ Lhe jgiqionA, 
inTites Pope Bkphdn H. 605; 
nolnted b^ the Fdps, 584 ; ^'Palrtaiail at 
tbo Bomoiu,^' 685, 598 ami nofr; 

H4ite; gets rid at rivole,. 987; oUc^ 
donstidn of, 588^ 750; Alatnt* mbmite tOp 
58® iq+; holdfl ^odx^ 503; cenqaets 
Aqaitaine, 593; divides the kinitdom, 
9E^ Eqq L; death, 594; Qbarocteri i'£i.; 
507p tofin^ on ^lljmcfl wilJi Lbe 

Abbosids, 604; and the Ptike of Bararia, 
600; rHiuLres tribute qf the Saxnaa, 5l0; 
515; and Ibo Cbruofa Jimd, 646; OfiSj 
662; puitprijnei] tbe eampuM isMtrHfU to 
May, m; 670, 606, 701 eq,; 706 
Fepirit sen of Csrlomsn„ diMnherited by 
uhnricS the l^reotj 590; eMptnnd^ 609 
Fepin, son of ChorleE the Graat, ounlnte^l 
Ring of Italy, 600; mTUduere ibe Atari 
60®; 624, 659 
Ferbqriii bluiinti;i at, 403 
Ferciarit, of th« Lombardi, qnairelB 
wlib bU bretber, 204; seeks bdp o4 
Avortp 205; ftnd at Frnnlu, fb.; nude 
kini;, 205; nltlJUioe^, ib.; dm^, 45,; 
210 iq. 

Pemleo, Lomturd, eniuplrafl piB^uBt AJboin, 
186 

FejI^auLuin, token by AtabSp 563 

FerVffDfiiXp 125 

FcroBTineiiiap in mqli, 2701 Titams In 
Ftriion sllegunccp 374; Tlbezin? affen 
to rorreivdeT, 975 


Pmm, ttt war with Hume {53&-559}. 7 eq,, 
16. 28 Niq,, f540HW9), 2fl aqq.. (572-63®!, 
272, 274-29®; oontrotn eajtiiiii trade, 41; 
Rouuin law in, 58; 253 &qq.; oud the 
Tniks, 269 sq.i 379; the Holy Crora 
carHed into* 28®; 33® at war with 
the Mimllmi, 538 ^q-. 343 sqq.; IslAnt 
In, 348 sq,; uoondour^ of tbn BhFa in, 
346 sq., 364; 353, 399^ 500, 690 
Fereiui GniL tbe, 41; Zamstrinnism 
pire?nlent neori 30^1; 348 
PorEione^ in tbe imperial ivrnLyk 11; 16% uid 
war with Kome. SS ^qq,. 342; trade ol, 
41; JewB give help to, 174; 263,274 eq,; 
at the bottle of ^loehon^ Wf; 278 aq,; 
FWKGifal ii^nxt Fhpoasp 2%'}; continue 
the war Hgwinst BeFanlinxi 288 Bq.; 
coptuTB Jenifiolemi 2®9; bold Armetiiia, 
201; tek^ AJe^audria, 2®2 ; defeated St 
Hfii ; driven a Miner, 293 iq,; 

defeotedi 996; 303; atwarwiLb MEUlini^, 
346 &qq^; oud iBlInj, 354p 3i6; 598, 443, 
68$ 

PcTihBhim, 512 

Pem^a {^rumajp taken by TctilSi, 37; 
eceu|ilf!d br Lombards, 2Cfl+ 244 ; 213; 

by Lombazdsp 215; (fuccffiw efh 
farmed, 228; $93 
Pemu, BJAtouJp grid, 482 
F^inus,. taken bv Arabs, 3$3; 452 
Feter, St, 145; ^7, 243 sq.p 249, 252 
534,578,578 sq.; appeom In Ccnslontinei 
585; 563 sqq.; letter tc Fenin oji tram, 
989, 590 and eote. 790; 591p 596 sq.; 
662, 636. 317 

3^ier, St, tombef , Fesidertm visits, 217 sq.; 
k^ o^eicd St, 590; Cborles the Great 
vldkE, 59®; keji of, esnt tc ChAtlDS ths 
Gieaip 310^ 704; Llutprud at, 695 
Peter, Patrinrob of Conilontlnupfo, Sii^d tho 
^■Typep*“ 4®2 sq,; oondcnined by syewd 
nl Borne, 494 

Ptter, monk, pent by Augustine to Gregory. 

513; first abbol nf 8t Augostlns'St 51® 
PeterT brother of the Rnspspor Maudes, in- 
compelent os a geucmlp 28® sqr; brlngi 
te Couitantincpte twwn of the army 
rsvqtl, 281; fbiln, ^ 

Peter, arohdeAMDi 2^ 

Peterp patrician and senator, nogntiateE far 
pern with iVniOi 374 
Fetor BsTEymefi^ moite prutmion tnnefeet, 
26; corrupt desJirq.^ qf, 42^ 50 
Peter the Great^ ruuLb; of caplkitiQin-tat of. 
422 

Peterborougbi origin oJ^ 552 
Feler^fl p£uoei imumuraliao of the payment, 
&35 

Frira Juatiniana, fortrm of* In lbs itcond 
PEriiin War, 22 aq,; d® 

Fctn Pcirti3Ja, dmtroyod, 198 
Petponia, betrays the |dotcf GarmantiHp 238 
FbaiUtfiqriaj, doBliniui l| m, 411 
FhJixoSp lElaod and faTtre&,i token by 
Nicetas, 287 
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Pki^, 9D. H9, 

PhilMt t«lQple a| tfi^ ml, 44 

trdflmiFr, luftntaiiBdp aSl; agg 
Philip^ L«mkihl caodi-ilAiei (or the pfrpd 
thniiu, drived uuif j]& 

PbUi^icTDfl [Turdan), £a«jtcfn Eidperqri 
eArJy omr^r, 418: wscome» empttt^r^ tft, : 
chunoterp 414; poUa^i | 

IneffleSimk mle^ hlmded, 415 

Philimtcufli, bmtb&r^n-lBW dI ml 

the Buttle cil HciIcKhwt^ £T? sq,; i^tre&tu, 

Bape»eded ^ thtl I ^TTI m H-Tl d, 4^. 

vmppolutAd. HJid m^n mticniBd^t ^; 
mmdi m pdaslp 1384 j wmiiieLtidA iim? in 
AnUHnij^ 389: invades P«riEA, 1i9C 
PblflunitM 483 

PhocM, Eutem Einpcrar, ttiKtedp 360: 
TaarderaMKurlWi^: turdiAlltjofClttifD? 
the Great 3i!K> tq.; Ittudijer ol the biaJ- 
HiQtontA, ^1; Bmpwa!, ^83; murdnni 
Manrin md hie hjnnj , {h.; ^eiaJ 
hatred tiT, : tie traAclieiv uj Kuwa, 
plpift ai^Bip 386 8^.^ MlMt 389: 
286,860,461^689 

Phoenles, thif Uardaite^ iaTode, 69T 
Pbotnlcla, aarthqnakei Ln^ 61; 278; ovat- 
mn ht the Pandjuu, 286 
PhoeaiQliuiii^ thep 

FfaOflnia (Dual af^^w|»rt), BjEantinHi de- 
fcatHl at, 858, 393: Anhi eat wggd atp 

418 sq. 

PhoteitMrt^ gvTenmr of Skilj, ikriimied hr 
BivraocoBp 861 
Phrygia, B9 

PiawnM, tnfajecked to Lomhardfl, 201 \ aO* 
Piasta. the, dynasty ( 11 , 449 u, 

PEoaehgi da Yalcta, the, 164 
Pbnliiini, Roman army D^nplsap 18; 238 
Pietip the, asd FailadiaA, 606; kingdom olp 
611; f^nvitniJan ofp 512 iq. j 536; and 
Oawyp MS; Eogfrith and, 569 
Fioni Bridge, Kiuorjptioq at, 474 
Pdhui of Herdules, 14 j mark limit oj the 
Empire, 19 k 33 
Piraj^t, 458 
Pba, atipekfl SlfdJy, 889 
PiBldia, 89, 417 
Fiicit D£, Pope, 701 
Flaacmr^ia^ 1156 

Pjectrude, wife dI Piepin n, recent, Isa 
Pliny, Uin EMur, died, 406, 465, 470 
PloD^^h Monday^ 485 
Plamptonwall, Imtcripilon at, 476 
Ptom^en^ 309 
Pit, BlTflf, Frank* pIBagf^ nUiey ot 16: 
Totda OHjeaea, 16; lianiani defend the 
line of, Mgaliut X^mbardi, 196; 238, 330; 
boqndary of ^pal domatn, 69D^ 702i 683 
PdetiL Savo, 625 eq. 

Pnitiere, battle oi VcogJ^ nBK, 114, 160; 

cenimnt faunded a{, 110; by Chil- 

pericp 123; realsiq Arab attack. 120; 
battJe of (783), ft., S74 pq.; 141, 14? j 
Fortnim^ at, 166 

Foitirflrip Blahopef. SwVe nim tl pn FriffJinaltt" 


PdtLeri, Gap of, llG, 129 
Poland^ 454 mis 
PDlfwianfi, the, 424 iq. 

FeLBHlai ah, HT yemm: originai home of 
the BhiTfl, 418 tqq.; described!, 419 iq.; 
436: the HregoTichl In, 488 
Potimariiiiin, CMC of, balim by I,lntnnind, 
31S 

PolyblDi, eitfid^ 480 
Pomenmla, 424p 434 mte^ 4155 ftnd rmU 
Poxnpelufl^ neph^ of AnastaalEti, and iha 
Nika Hloi, 8 aq.; Exeentad, 9 
FilmpleTTVv 129 
Pentiifraot, 644 

FodthJjm, Pot« Btopihen maeta Pepin ati 699 
Pontine Maw, ^4, attacked hj AnlHt 
3ftl 

Pontua Ateppe, the, 437 uqqi 
Pontoa PoicmoniHOf K 696 
Pozifa, need as a na^ baae, 086 
Pom (Btabopa of St€ AdaedattUp 

Agapetoi, Agatho^ BEnedict I, Bonh 
taee TY, BonUace 7, CeJAstinE 1, Con-^ 
itantjhEi Ettgenlua. Felix IV, Gr^ry U 
Gref^ry lit Gr^ry m, Gregorj Vli> 
Kadrian Xp Honorlaa, HormladaBf John 
John tU, John 17, John V, John 71, 
John 7II, John Villi John X, Leo I, 
IjOD H, Leo IE, yheriqEk IdaiUn I, 
Ntoohu l, Paul 1+ Pflegioj 1, Pelagliii II, 
Pioti IX, Bcfgliu 1,, Boi'erinuB, Silveriuji-K 
Bixtoa StepliBii 11+ Btophen tit, 
Sylreeiter I, Tbeddore, Tiotur 1, Vi|[tliiu+ 
Vltalian, Eaohariiu, ^phyrinna 
Popnlcnlap picmiaad to the Pope, 663 
Porta d^lMm, Beatderiiu awaita Cbatlea at, 
220 

PortnoBJe. &es O^j^rto 

Portugal. 170, 186 

Putliloiiitu, 459^ 437 

Pnuvalii, Blav and Atu- ralda in, 296 

Ptagmatio Sanction |354L 30 

Pti^e, 450 

Pfemjal^ peawnt princo of Bchanim^ 449 tqn, 
PfEmyalldit the, dynuiy dp 449 en. 

Pripei^ BiTiark 418 wim 
Pri^TUt geaemlp aoldien matiny aBaLast, 
278; nunfififllol pgalmit BlaYl and AtarX, 
380 oq.; 204; mairiei a daughtor of 
PhooKBp 3801 387: deaerte Fheou, 2B8± 
ecnl igabifit tliQ pErnana, ft, : lofwd 
into a mOnaEtcry^ 38$ ; 300 
PTfHQHp JirU'+ and ^ng CbJJwric, 180 
ProoDfunlarla, UBain Inelndod in the Emnlm, 
14 

Pruoopi tLi, generalT in Ajla Hlnori 096 
PrceopiDi A Caewrea, hiatonank ettodi Hi 
J7 aq.. 30, 93 K|,p ai eqq., UJ, 162, 226, 
237, 430. 422, 424 aq., 485 
PmpaTttir- Mannora 
ProapernE Aquitaine, cited, 600fiqq.; career 
Of, 302 

PttHtadiii*, Mayer of the pyaca, 167 
PmtaMidJ, BLihep cl Aix, and Qttmtj the 
OMip954 




IndeJ^ 


ST2 


PioveDM, hald b| 19, 109^ 

ww in, 114; lift Eqq.. ; Aj^ itiYm 
troiDk 126; cobEcmid 5n Pepu], L30; 

pEDoiili La, lAl sg.; pap^ uiifap^ij in^ 
146; 157; a part LdaLodcd In wro- 
gotbic kingdom^ lAl; 211; Shjwseiii nid? 
inlQi 461; udiipiad to Gvlnmiin, 

Prilin^ inoniiateiy oj, 148 
ProAua^ 492 

Fraeiiuna^ tha, 418, 435 mH 
PryiatiwBiifl, Annsintu 
PfiAtidoCArauijIxu] cl NA^LimcudH dloL 4il, 
492 

PMadry-Nefllotp cited, 434, 457 

Ptekmyp nitedp 45fl 

Puial, Pons, histeTtan^ cited, 19& 

Puikan, OQiut^obiDni^Er to Gbitrlca lY, 

cited, 449 

Punjab, llio, Anba tvulip 969 
Fnj-dC'J>3iiL«^ Mt, 481 
P^iae, ^aradiiu l«uh«, 2fi« 

Pyrodecg 106; botuid kim^m ot 

Clovka, Il4; 119,123; thn cfioeg, 

128, 373 aq.; 159; FtiUiki retrEat Ic, 
185; Vaaofiiia driven bejEntd, l72j 173; 
Arab« driven back vms&f 973 ; 430^ ^1 ; 
381; bfioemt Pnuikiab froDtief, 809; 804 , 
Pmnlu dcifnted La, 383; €06, 615 
f^rrhoi, E^a1Lr{uvb of ^natealinottln, a^d 
tb^ boqT3^ to Mariinn. 991; 382; 

and tbii MbarotbcLato oontrovoTa/i 468 a^.; 
dHjHMod, 40L; »Jto»d, 403; ilMtli, ib.; 
eondomiiad bjf ajnodu hi Bomd, 401 ^ 404, 
898 

Qnaitedcclmanltin, Ihc BdtUb Cbmeh 
bHiu^ wltb, 530 

QuLc!iEj-Ecir-OiBe (Cajidifcaora, ICbrujl, dsatb 
oi CbArifia UikttEl at, 130; V^iu bolda a 

connotl at, 3&4, SflS, OoOj dcnatlcD of 
PopLu ilgued Hip G8fi, 509 
QainJjHUtLiio CouncU in Tm£i<»+ Su Trallu 
CouacU 

Raabp ELvof, 600 

Hadju^ena, 482 

Badbod, Fri^Eui biif, and Wmibn»d, 
535 aq.{ d»tb, 568 

Eadi^tind. tWb of CW Otar 1, rcandii Ste OnJ j 
of POitJanj, 110,147: and FortaiuUtU, 138 
Bade, Abbal of Bl VuMil, ahanoelloT, 682 
Bjuloald, acm of flSiuB, IXiJcn of Friuli, 263; 

njida diiko^ 204 
EadofiteT 450 

lUdxMli, PeMlan Rcqeial, daEantod and 
■lain, 268 

Baedvfdd, RLn^ of Ea^l Anglia, anytilaaj 
of, 521; holpa Edwin qf Deln, 523; 524| 
548 

Rimochar, K^of tbo Bailan Friutki, 118; 

115 

lUgTUuroic, 405 

Ba^aa, fo[ind#d bj togitivtf Imni IpL- 
daqnUp 2B6; tmdra iriLb Ylakbs, 441 


Eaguiaju, Iba, and Iha Vlakba, -Kl 
Bakka, 957 

BambervillDna^ origin of naiQB, 152 
EAc, daafflcua oE iaat 46^ 

Hapbacl SanbOp 695 

BatehiM, Bing ol tfaa IiDnibarda, made dakt 
hj Llutpa^, 219; umd^ king, 214; 
romanMng iiobo^ givaa offwon, 215; ab- 
dioatei, £1.; bao^ca a monki 866; 
again aakno'irlBdgAd bng, 217i 569; a^n 
flfdicateSp 217; tuakas a imea w ith Pone 
S^hariu, 5^ 

BatboDlpa, oonuDcted bj tnditioii with 
^ Patrick, 508 
Eatbula, fort al, 6| 

Eimching, duka, aUacka BmnhiJd, 132; 
omoltj, 140 

Ba^onnak 2, 0 i WltigiE bcfda oiil In, L5; 
DHpitnlatee, 16; Bcllaaria? bolds, 17; 20; 
rcbuIlL and made a oapitid, 24 ; 38, 49 ; 
FoilpnatTis educated at, 155; E^cnond 
and aaLinecbii dec to, 168 ; 198; 208 jg.; 
taken and ntaksn, 21S; threaten^ bf 
LLutptandp 314; Aittulf AataMiabad at, 
215^635; 2l9; l>aa|doiittA thinatena, 216; 
rtuddenoB of ewdj, 327; £32; 228; 239; 
reoiganlsation of La, 261; dilQ- 

calticd bctircon lbe arebbiabop 
pope, 238; 244^ 248 sq.f bnpaiial ao- 
thoritj bedda dqI tn^ 350; MiLTimnn |p 
pnance at, 254; Imin n 996; 
ryn'bui at, 401; aniborilj of Lbs erainb 
a|, 577; oooupied bj 578,590^ 

861; Lombards agree to oEde, 589, 700; 
tba EtnpBior d flu mi , €691 597; €86, 862; 
Phullia ABarta pal la dcalb at, 

HaTcnna, Biahopp imd Ambbishepe ct. 

Jobn, Leo^ ilichMl 
Ba^, tahan hy Arabu, 648 
BebalB^, toonaatinj att 148 
Boonred I, Ei^ of lHe Vli^lhg, aon of 
LfiOvLglld, giviEn part of Mn^Qip, 166; 

E remi inaunacLjqa, 167 Eoco- 
aatued afterp 168; at war with tfao 
ikflk 170 iq.; elDdbed king, ITIh 256; 
bopomd a CatbdlLc, 171 sq., 2G9 aq.; 
lawa alp 173; ptLoiAhea dewa, 174; 178, 
l85p l90p 102; bnildingti acd cairis of, 
183 

Eotared U, Elng ol tbo YUggthaT 175 
Bmawinlli [BoKH^winLb}, King of tbs 
YlalgoLhsHflabduiw inaiimclUHi, 177; oaJU 
Bigbtb Oonqall of Toledo^ th .; potvcicatec 
tbe JeWp oode of Lawj oU 179 bq, ; 
dciUb. 170J 187- 192; bniJdlnj^a of, 186 
noohlanai. King of tbcSuevii. 165 
Ilnabnindr Yii^^othlo noble, 192 
Beciniir, m of Bwlniblk, imlvaa pit of 
kingdom, 175 

BeOanobEp dtf nanmd after He^rod, 1€8 
BecalTor, Hcmari [emiUTi# at, 801; mnt at 
fand to tbo abbcft nf, 558 hi. 

Bednlti, HiTar, 557 

Bed Sea, tbfi, trade on, 41; 304+ 317 

Be^niboig, ibe mLaebnaEy Buperi iu, 513; 
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Emmenui lii,i ^4; diocm focmed 
538 

Be^o (EhegitmiK 4mb ptmtes iLttAck. sal; 

MuiniDfl Atr QtHl 
Bcgnitm, ESw^ A^a on. -Isa; 4^, 45^ iq. 

FjuS^mlu Liber ol On^ry ihfr 
^40 

Hc^piJiiAp to bavi leUii cf 

Bt Andrcvr to BcotSutd^ 1510 
HofUodEUfii Blnbop ot Fbi iiftH .^ -prcTiAsa tar 
twMag of Eno^Q Ifi hi* tnonkip 501 aq. 
Esmi (Bt B«ini|^uL BiJib&pot Bbeims, acid 
Clio/r[B, 1 li ^ est&cluluw bifhci|rda &l Locm. 
143 

Eeminpuml. SEng of thfl BmVAl^ Allied 
wlEii IbAodarlc 11, 105 
BepriLlAoia, Oepld ahiel^ wapci to Oan- 
i tan tin opJo, 

Itteiklna, cii7T9lld«n Up Hha Feniam^ 3SS 

BeiabliiiiijmB, Uhe. S&S 

EtapubliEn Boznona^ the, 3®7, 6Da^ gig 

63a 


Eosftttaluf, Biabop ol London p li tho 
OomioU of AtIe&p 4ag 
Bbaotbih iMteidfi lloiimn GmpEiv, iSp ti24; 

AlofTiaaa in# lia, llB 
Ebfr, lal# ol, lai, 1»7 
Bha^nm. 

BboimeK 110; bA^iam of Clorifi al^ 112, 
SS^*f BapHai oI TltHdorifi, son pJ ClorlPi, 
116; motmpaliUiii]; H«, lia^ Mtatofedoth 
nMntifiotimplS^; axebbUbopria mtoiod, 

Rbnimap Biiibopa ot. Su Bami, HinoEniir 
Bboiubonao^ 470 

BbEaniiciD goddflAA, 477 

Bbine. RlTiir (and frontieir), 110 aq., lia, 
116. laa. lasi embAnkmenl uuds^ 144; 
BIftw eroa$, 435; 463,460 SS3p 592* 
dll; iohoma tar aannpoting with iba 
t)(uial», 667 

Rhiw Fabon. Sin Boabon 
Rhodes^ Ulimd. Fonianii wlaop 294; AfartLna 
EkM her jma IbdkhGd to^ S02 ; talu-ii by 
AmbB, BgS; Lbft toljQuiu destrojfipfl. 15.; 
Arab Odoay En^ 697| fleet moetB al, 4L6 
Rliodope. StwF mid knt JWidl In. 200 
HhoJW, BEtct. 196^ 112:^ 116; bramlitTy oI 
BoptEmania. 160. 601; 109 
Bbnn. son ot UrbgKm^ 6ia iiirfrj 
Bfibbtfl. Elrer^ 47Q 
fijbebo^, insiniptUHi at, 474 
Bksponoi. 166 ohuf rmU 
BicbiLTp prinoo of tha SttlLan Frank*, iniir- 
d«iwi+ 116 

BiidihcmiDgh^ probably the Iftnding^pEaOO ot 
Aui^natine, 616 
Bldmer, 706 
Bidda Wbt, the.^ 361 4bq. 

BEimXp BiTer, 226 
BEe«eagobltge. tho* 466 
BLex. ni|itiile[y at, 167 
Biaz. Biibnp nf. Faai4ii$ 

Rigbomer, ptinofl of the BaLliia Fraaki^ 
mtudstsd, Ll6 


BEmEni (AriEiilauin). WItifpi ^ bIIm to taka^ 
16; tvsi4fl410a 04 tbo iiu at Plentan oJaa .. 

aaa 

Klodataitr Bilctib biAbop, 4M 
lUpon, WILTrid all 630. 664 iq. ; WUljbzonJ 
at. 636; 660 

Bipnanan Franks* uttled alxmb CdIorelo. 
1104 116; adoepb OEoTiq aa king, 110, 
106; 184; date at law oft 1:39 
Eiiinj^mxn, lnictiptio£bH at> 174 eq. 
Boobesler* dujtuA at, 621 qo,; borat, 66?t 
660; landbaoku of, 663 
Bochsstfit (t>iirQhtlir»)p Biabopa ol. ^ee 
Illiarbar,. Jnatoji 

Eodvdok (Budjerioo). liut Ein^ at Ibe VUd- 
l^tbVp defeatfl Aobila. L86; lof^nnda ol. 
i5r; Aiah altaok oq. 1B4; defttUHl at 
Lake Jmtida, 106» BTl i nrotuihlB and at, 
106; 107, m 

Bodaii takea h? FnmkB, HI. 160; teteiia 
to VEql^tllJ. lei 

BcidoBJdt King of the I^hibiLbiip Twigns, 203; 
death,f6. 

Bo^tbs of Airtm* 230 
Bdand fErqcdlan^, Fraefrat qf tfaw Brl> 
tannic Mainh, talld a4 BoDQH¥BJle&, G06 
iinjandiliain at the PfaKa Conrad, 606* 625 
Hooiaq Duflby, the (durolM BokMji)* 229, 
2B3, 677 . 680. 682; nirrendend to the 
tVipe* 6W. 603; 6S?; 096, 601* 633 eq.; 
Lotad^ hj Lintprand^ 606 
Bonianla, naino glvan Id the- poaKO^otui qt 
tbo Boman Churah, 601 
Bamrvn Law. cb. m pojfm, 133 
Banw». the, and Iba Fentnn wm. 28-80* 
374-800; in Buignndj* iawi for, 67; ?l; 
rOt 39 «q..37 oqq.. 189,140,165.187; and 
the Lqmbanic, cb. vti bntrmy 

Chitfitopbonu. 918; 244; and Grrigojy 
tha Gzeat* 900; olaint Sdaiiia. 260; and 
Iho Athti* 268 aq.. 461; Iboriaiui jom^ 
370; and tbn Syrlin Aialu. S3l; 366, 
679; and tfaa Arahf in AaSa ^dinor, 
303 iqq;.; 4{M; dea^j MeUtOOfl. 106; 
defeat, 40?; Tietorkma. 410; 412, 414. 
417, 426. 449. 453 eq,; 460. 462 bo. ; 
466 fq.. 484. 487, 400. iM| In BribJn* 
406, «M: S30. &S8p 683* 617 iq.; ill traal 
L«s m, 619; with the Ftanln iiy the 
oaaeiaf l«l>in.fl3ti; 682j|q.,fl^, 689 m., 
693*606,706 ^ 

BdDianui, By^antlna gnMiaJ* adnoxee a 
Suirvle duoby, 167 *q. 

BomandB, qhajilaln 40 ^anflod. 698 
Edinafiue, oxarah* mns. aapport of a Badtian 
cf laxtabaidi, 2^; death, 301, 949; cam¬ 
paign of* 344 

Botnanaa, gfLOBtal. dcfcaU Uic Penlane. 

979 

Eomnn Wall. Uui*, 646 
Ucnia {tb* City), 4; taken by Bcbaaricj, 
16; taken by toiiK 17; taken hj Byaan- 
Mnea. 18; depletion of, 33; giantod 
piFilew by JuitlnEan, 94; Vigiliu 
febihen frami 47* 689; 48. 64; fooeptlan 
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of Thcodofijm CoJe al, Uw lofaMi 
Al, 81; tTHiimeiii ol ilAvea 8:1; 89, 
93. as B^p, 101; WiHibrorf at, 128. 538^ 
ftt4u£ked bj Loiqb^nli, ISO, 312Ckrio^ 
KUAii Mkctf Oidijra Ht. 131: 147, 194; 
9^ o( {&T9J, 198; iEe¥r« o* (5^3). 

244 sq.; 295,207^ aiS; Aivtulr thnftl^ut. 
216; irt U^y 216, 317: 

»pftl doelion at. 218; ihrufeit^ tj 
l.l^deiiuA, 319; BBOAtc oeaoea to iHHis 
in, 223; poftElitm of the nffiqiAht in. 225; 
dufditii of. 228, 333^ tfao Diiiltr- 
toL^ OATS of nquedudifl and imlb of^ 
220; proriflioniag of, 230; 231; 332; 
GiVi^ry tho Ortiit bom Ld ^ 290; pnui^^ 
fcol in, 238; Gngory obJig^ to i^nuun 
in. 237; and ibotm i.O HOtamane# of^ 
288; retnin of Oregorj tO| 299; the 
ptn^o at^ 240; in^aenco of Qttgiatj at, 
241; AdinhiidtimtioQ of Grtgor^ abp 212 sq.; 
mlieTablt oonditlaa of, 349 oq.; 251; 
bbtiop of AqiLiidiiL Eoniinoined to. 263; 
and f%ocAA, 284, 288; the Hanmn nttaok 
on. 386; 387; CofiBUn^ H ot, 394; 399 ; 
Lntperiol mmj In. 401; ureot of IdiiuEfliujt 
at. 402; 403; ^jnod held mt, fKH; Mooo- 
thelobn boJiiibed h>+ 406; CAlKlsieufi 
UnliihH] lo, 411; 413. 414, 482, 468 nq,. 
473, 475. 49&P 499; xnodtt of aalanULmg 
Kftftttr Id qh at, 601; ai> 503; 

516; miAAlonulefi to Engknd l&oTepdlS; 
ai7t 5^; p%riinfl to, 533 ftiq.; Winfiid 

at, SflO, 4!3S; 63?, 656; Wi]Md at^ m, 
58^; DoadwiiUa at, 5^+ Ibe gooi lo. 
fi63; BonodiEt HnwapTiuta. 578; 

■.nlhoritv of Ibe l^opo in, 877 »qq,' lbe 
l^inbondJi throated p 500.5^ «qg.; 504 flq., 
588; Sienhen n retnm* to, 589; k™ 
of Bnmenderod cltieB brouebl to, 690; 
591; Dnidedni mt. 696; 697; reception 
of Chorlai ttw Gdtrtt ml {774). 899. 702; 
600 iq^pt 810 tq.; Eludlherfai llt^ fllB; 
ffw rngmiiiiE heo in, 810. 703; Leo te. 
lomi to. 820p 704; Cfanrlem crowned 
™peTfw In. ih.i 831 *q.. m, 892 »qq.| 
Lintp»dd in. 8$5; 896; and the mfoh- 
hlmbopfi of CnnterboT^, 807; 89@; ill- 
iriAtnirent of Ibi PbjHo al, 701: Pope 
Hmdrimd BqppnmM dWrder at. 702 
Home [the 14; position of. 19; 22; 

mnil Uie aamiom tribM, ojid the 

dcreibco of the frontietB. 32; uid the 
l^bflXimns. S5 oq.; 60. Tlj nnd the 
VlmiMOtlim. 109; (tnd the Franksp 110; 
mnd the Teutonfl. 133 iqq. t and tbn 
Lombardi. 2Cr?Bqq.; 331.33^; oxhadstion 
of, 263; idniilsDf Inatin ll for, 285; mnd 
the Aw embos^, 208; mid Fenhi. 
cb, u piLMbn; Odd the Aran, 288 
and the Turti. 289 jtq.; pohej^ ef 

'OlMrluH tE for, 273,277; ond HmeJins. 
300; colonfiiiii power ofp 385; 459^ 
471 480, #88, 500, 514p 8S6» 858; 

crit tSwii df, on natioiia oeitM within 

the Empire. 702 


Bdme^ Bbhep of- Pcpcfl 
Bdme. Church of, tiiumphimt in ^itJorjoni 
omttroTermji 5 eq.; duftinfui aims mt 
icimidd with, 37. ii mq.; Brunhild mnd» 
124; and tha Fmnkm, 140; Lsmbudi 
take pofisesfliciu of. 197; Columbanui 
Bdd, 202; becemea predcmtinAivt in Lom- 
Irai Itolj, 208; 219; powlitj; powcTp 
2*-^; preat wealihf tfc,; chief landowner, 
Id Ilmlyp 250; opposed to tho Empire 
231 ^ 230; prfl^ence of^ disputed. 248 
ujididr Gregory the Great, 248 261 

iupmiDiidj of, pchnawledj^ in Ahica 
252 ^wth of muthori^ in Omul 
258 Bqq.; imd ihe Ujanothefeto oontro 
vorsrf, 4O0p 690; and Conattna U, 403 
and IhD Tndlon Counidl, 406, 412, 416. 
890 ; diffiira id cuskmi front CbunDh of 
Gftul, 519; and of Britmin, 519 iq^; oh- 
icrvuiee of Euler hj, 820; 634; arid the 
work of Bonifmce, 8^ oqq.; iM5; and 
the Iona misEXonmiiee, 854; WlUrid ap- 
peab 145, 858 uq.; mod the FnwUdwi 
Church r 578; gmm^t landed prapnetorp 
577; relations with CodHiantLdoiJ^ 678^ 
BOI; robtlons Wllh Chorlee the Greatp 
608 fiq.p 818; and the eozu of Chjtrles the 
Great, 834 ; 898 iq.; early dispalee with 
EoBtem chuTChM, 888; BJtd diutiniaiip 

889; mad the loonocketep 891; poeitloit 

dip with reg^d to the Lomhozda in Italy, 

8G4; Odd Uto eonreiBum cf 

897 

Qonie. Morinn^ Dole qf, ploti to muidor 
Gregory IT, €95 

- Feter^ Duke of. mpelled, 414 

Bamnold. fton of Aiichiii of BenoventOt 
imtEiy to Ghorloft Du Grmt. 601 
Bcrtnkiliiap 692 

liotian, moni of LimiMortie, 528 
Bodoestailea, ]cgendfl mnd hleiory of tht 
€^bt mt. 496, 685 
BondHp 184 

Booky Wood, insGiipfcion at, 475 
BAfi* the, 428p 425* 429^ 431, 4S3 
Boaunund, dmUghler qt KiinitUlLtld. Xing of 
the GcpldeoH inaiiiBB Alboinr 198; mar- 
dent AllraiUp 198; deef lo Bavemia, ib.: 
demth, 15. 

BofiORp Lmigiid dtp 187 
IkieeUaep promiMii to the Pope. 663 
BoeilrBfl. origin of nomH, 153 
Bcviidop tml^ hj ToDlm. 17 
Booladnilli^ 1,^ Folkh botoniet, himerldBlue 
for the original home of the Badto-Siars, 
eitod, 4l8 

Bothmri, King of the Xiomhardi, DhIp of 
Breocbi KinR RoUiinr mode King of 
the LoubaMd. ajS; polti^y, iO.; con- 
qqeeifl, fb.; Ediem of, 283 sq,p 309; 
Lifniriia taken bir. 239 
Boljiidt daughter of Cbmlei the Great, 
ecmght id nubTrimge for DooBtomlne Yl. 
681; 683 

Bodch . Bnmhlld emcapef [icm, 121; metro- 
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pallbkii h«t 145; iHBQdjptSma Atp 475; 
iiretthKiboiicHa tta\o£^, 541^ 

IkHusii BUbopa sf. Sa QrimD, ELcJn^dlaii 
Tlfltrioitw 

HQiimnliuij^th«, n^taaSpVlAklu), 420; early 
historj^ 440i 441 md noU 
B^roTiajp Qfl^n al 153 

Bdavres^ nrigm of 153 

Bdyalt j, of mo Fnuikfl ^ MerqriQigtetni, 133 „ 

640 gq.p B56; Cainllo^aii. 51^5 «i,p 659; 
Df the Jjcm\ssxds, 20e, 310; ol iba ViaU 
gldhSi, 176 af tlio Hn^Ual], A60 
Hoftlwii ^blw FalKm), 475 
Bil^np liland oU (Jiu^nal, SEa^i qr.p de- 
acTilM, 43^; rfking InbaUluiEap 450 
115 

Biiflilaiid> DOcapEed bj Lombanli, 135 
Bawrl^ Bt (Iwbarl), focundi clmndi of 
^xbur^, l3Bp 533 

HitriotdHp BLeLop qt axHa, 113 

Btudk, dynafikj ofp oreals Biiaiiao BUilOp 
4m, 454 

BuMEp iho, Genualifi? tribeK 4M ojul no4#> 
443 

Bunla, spread of ChrLstuicE^ la, 55; tnidq 
in, 41; 431; SIiti in, 423 ; Onmiml 

coiiu rorqtnd in^ 435; Tuh ct lha Yama~ 
gianA In. 431: 4S0 sq., 435. 450, 405 
BnamanE, tbB, (¥rhitq)^ 420 flqq., (LilikL 
430: 437 Fwfe 

Bmfttamp Feralan goncml, 350; wummandB 
ttindnal UtutlLma, 546; aMo^ 347 
BaUandp 552 

Saaic, nitrer* AYazu on, 450 pq.; Croiitt on, 
438; FfttiikB od^ 430; 443 pq^; Sorbton, 
451fqq.,614 
^AArboTg in Ldoaiiia, 475 
iSabMftnjip ihty daelLna In pitNpdnty df, 503 
8alwU, 166 

Sahlana, munegivon todiadplnflcf MahamBt^ 
500 ffPtif ncKf 
SafalzLti^ tlia, 603 
B&btadE, jurist, 55 
Babojr, Eivcr, 166 

BaottdMp prieffip attendfl btidiops at CDmanll 
of Ailod, 408 

Iba Abi Wsk^. genmli iklcaU 
PeraiMii, 546 iSq* ■ ai the elsction q( the 
catlpb. 355 

Baqberbth King of the Es^ Saiotui, beecniee 
aChristkn, 521; 522 

i^aflthrrd, step^au^ter of AlUU of East 
Anglia, en|m lhq monaijtcl7 of Briep 
525 

fioEwahl, King ol drim Mdlltaa 

fimn Lonikin, 522 

SABxrvdH King di EMex, drives UoIlitUB 
fictm] Lcddodt 522 
Bagu, tkiEp of Bc3azidifiav1a> 450 m\q, 
Sa^aynA. Scfsqjnela 
Sfthafa. tbo, 35, 368 

SibiB, PfflfiinnReiietal,qa!iap«ii Cappodoeia, 
285; taoDdeus of, 252 sq.; 203 - weakd ^ 
2^ Bq>; dealhp 285; 237 


Sahibaraz, ^trilui gfisemt, antars IfeiiopQ^ 
taukia^ 265; 2B9; takes JAmuieimp 2S«| 
InvadBg Egypt, C5^; outs oK urn supply, 
231; lahefl AlsKandria. 232: In Oinnia, 
235; defeated by Henulini, f5.; rviibovd* 
204; before ConslAnllnopJd, 2M 
sq.; 238; treats irith Hemdicu, 233; 
mffDf a luodtb, ib. 

Eaii liiQ Offliki. dlled, m 
St Alhonp (Vojuknaiiim}, mar^rdom of 
Bt Alban atp 487 

Bt Alban's Abbey, founded by OQa, 5§3 
Bl Andrew, monagtery of, at llomOp founded 
by OfEgory tbe Omti 287; abbot of, 240 
3, Aiif^elop castli' of, ^jrin of the dame, 
240 

Bt Ateph^Sp BJihaps of^ Anapb, Eenll- 

g«n 

Bt AuguatlnE^E oaonaateryp flanterbaTyi 
fbofliM, 618 

St Be^ignoa, Dijon, moEiafitery ofi 147 
Si Bertfilp fflonafltoiy of. King OhLIderip 
ennBned ill, 131 
St Brieoc,^ 118 

Sle Croix, Foitiflrxp pon?eiyt of, foonded, 
118, 147 

Bt DenLip abbey of, Charles Maml buried 
alp 186; 576; land awarded to, 581; 
ooujicU held at, 684; ooj^ of the I>oiia- 
tion of Conslaniine fonnd alp 5^ note; 
Pepin diet at, 694 

Si Eraamiie, monuteiy of, Xjco Ill im- 
priiiuipd it, 613, 7Q3 
SI Gall, monaabeiy of, 148 
St Gallt the Monk of. 5:eir Mother 
Bl Geimiln-dM-Pr^ ongia of, U0^ 147; 
157 

St Edonmt» abbey of, 147 
Bt JodioaSl, 118 

Bt Isiwreneep mrijnaeieTy ofp in Horgamo, 

644 

SI MalOp 118 

Bt Mniwh Chalon^HnTrSaAdfl, mQni9ieiy of< 
founded by Gnntmiii, 147 
Bt hfartin of Toam, ab^ o|p H7« 157i 662 
Bl M^daid. monaatiFry of^ at Bainoni, 
fonmled by Cbiotar Ip 147 
Bt Alihlehsair^Kfeu^, mouMteTT oft 145 
St QlaTs axOp 482 

SI Feravy.b|.Colonibe, SlnlEJnuiid mutdered 
atp 111 

St Quenklnp 127 

S3, Btephen and Sjtveffieft moniutcry of^ 
atiack made on lio HI alp 768 
St. Tutwal^ 118. 

Bt Tietoif, abbey nf, at MarseEUaSp 147 
Bt Yinodut, monuteiy of, nur Fjuie, 
foimded, 118, 147, 157, 163 
B. Yincenxo, abbot of^ ambaaiador to Als- 
|qlr.2l6, 583 

S, Vlnoenxfs on ibo Voltumo, ntonaaiEiy 
aft and the Sanweoft, 883 
StTrietxH mnnaatery of+ fatindtd. 147 
Saintefl, 125 

SakJfa, faaJl ol the B^d Bk'ida, 858 
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Silvio (Wldi Bfikki, OiudlbiwaV, 195. 371 
SumMiCBn pr^rfuAB, 19& 

SildftiiUi l^aAnA^, JUartaJi afciuiiflholji, 

Sit^moi 394; nUukM bj SiXACcua, 336: 
l>al;4 Avi ahU j,l, QQl 

Snlemci, SikotmlTp FrUMaB oL hu fernd *riih 
BldclohEl, 834 aq^ 

^Iah Fmnk^ tbs, ill, lU, 116 

BiJic Law, oodlfisd by Gloirla, 116; modiaod! 

by fiyipcrtcii m; 138 1S7 i^i., IBOp 

^6; prqlogao hi. Cited, 313 j 675 
BAtniiln tbc FteradiiQ, imd ihe deferiQa of 
Medtna^ 3^ 

SilimDi,- 473 

SalqinA, Bifibcip of. Set MaiItruib 

Siklonjw, token by A^uni, 385 

Saldoiki, 440 

Salurn, Fmnka nw^ 1P8 

SiUviiu JaliftnuAp l^wj^rp 54 
Sktnbui^gp m Eupoiri foanda cbmeb of, 139 j 
wert^bep of CMin il, 493; diogeRO of, 653i 
Hndi nitBaionurlOfl to tbo Ayu?, 606 
Silxburifp ArrbbiBbop of, Set Amo 
aalzkuuuici^l, tho mkateiuLty Unperi in, 
533 

SamariliUlf^ ravbtt of, 44; diiHLbEUtiei of 
163 

SaJub, Amb iftiointl, UJeen NAf boimop 874 
ganmiuin. o^tnrnm by Lomb^i, ISO 
Saiao^ Frmkljh fcHindfijr of Bkv 
155, 443^ 45L iqq^p 457 
SomDsalH, BEZBfUua ilp 2$4: 410 
Binif a05 
^MibijA, tilts, 379 

Bar Jtum do AifjiTMlio fOoset), uikcn far 
Loovigild, 170 
SaObOp Riw, 109, 110 
Bftpor^ Rcnt^ntlp tenl Aemiiui3i tbe Lotoboidti 
^ 384 j tobdi^SOfl; d«lb,597; 417 

Pcnlm g«nvm], gJiiJn, 294 
auwwui, ilkfl, 54, 211; fopported by Panik 
in okiniA Bnmi, 2t^ aq.; 271; 

eiponMiEio 0I4 dhjv, m nmj 

jMiiijw; itivdt Boma, 3*5; nUdo of, te 
Motbom Italy, 386; drivuii from Ilalj, 

S«rt«cM,*, npedlUm a( Chtia,bert ftgaliut, 

119. 163; 169i Liwv%ild Rt, ICTrsiLn. 
Md R*. nS; Frojdit, 1J7; tiiid CoutmU 
rf, ys; t>kEb 6y Aimba, 676; Obuln 
Uiii Gimt RC, floi; QOO 

BmIiqib gf. ^ Biwillo, Vinoent 
Perriift f^icqenJ, dgluted, 994 M. 
eRrdtso, B3 

R&Hieii, Council al, Briti,li faliljoM ■;< 4t8 
SaMiniB, rsbcllJou B^nil VaniliJ rule io, 

la H.: ii^lfll ml, oatabll^ied lo, 14; 

taken hj toUU. 17: iwiotwi to Borne, 
19: ta tiuj inwTwtnrit o( Alrtcn, 91, 339; 
^cieJc of, fls*; sbppliH coin lo Borne, 
Batata* ol ilia CouTCb La, 343; B48, 
9(6; plonilMed tj Aiabe, 381; Sumbub 


oonotuiraM ai. 386: isldod by Suriwciia, 
333 

{? Sirg&a), Ivttte ofp 280 
SAfmnbia^ 437; idtacnio ol„ 438* 182 
Barmnbu! ArguijjMniiw , 482 

^umAtAB Eanmxobil, 432 
SiAimhlu Liberia 432 
Sanxmlbc! LimtgiJitfefj 483 

SammlAO Vofni 433 
Sartbo, inBarlptlcilt at. It* 

Suiu, Kivnr, 395; Aiub firontioT tOAcheii 
413 

^aa^di, thfip 2A3, 381 
SitulAp fort at, 33 
Bat/oiaiy Somcen vtatefy at, 370 
HatQiii, 463 

Saudi a imnd trite of e^tAboinoia 316 
HwiL CLrifltdin teimdAtton it, 50flj S4 Pat. 
lick biirtod at, 50? 

SavSt Biviirp 33; Avnn siottlo OPt 55; 268^ 
27q; 609; bcunduy of thii oropEro of 
Chartei tba txroAl, 615 

Satsi^md, a^v%u4, Sa>-%iioLii, 
ttnisrinal form of naiui, lai m. 

SiYOy* 109 

aaw&idjjBwonb, 521 jwtf 
Sunol {BiuEniit}, 4BS 
Smo Giiminbligufi, bktory ql the lo^ndary 
^ng$ of Bflnmikrt bj, 480* 4«3, 488 
Bixoa^p thip idtMj of, iro; and ChJoter I, 
119, 135; And gbarki Mart*], 13S: tra- 
dllSoniiJ law of, 158; 141 i ally tbepi. 
mI™ with Lomburdip 196; nrtum from 
Amrs, 439 j 444; 
and Thnr, 481 iq,; 488; 536, S41, 568: 
and PepuiH 582, 592 sq.} 597, 602. 605, 
6^; tonjiuotod by Cbarlw ibi Gmalp 
610 *q^.; rtiroEt of, 613 acj.- ally w|kb 
Avara, 615: ttmuwtod, i^r^; 636, 634, 
641, 667p 672r Fo^ltrl^it of, put in 
tmtlnu, fi73; 697^ 793 
Saxony p OspMlitioM of Cbarl® Markl tnta. 
129, inooniiomii of 'Oarlomim and PoinfL 
4oOp455; and Ibfl Ffmiik> 
kb ^urobp 557; 009; Inoluddl in Fiant^ 
lab birjgdans p 611 aq.; Inbaln tanla tzana- 
pliuilBd, 6ia: 681 

SlMltla (luteLnlaj, tbi i^iriehi* GfHPQir 
difeakd aJp 567 
SwtYolAp juriitp 55 

SeaJby Ciitlip ima^ptloELa at, 475. 473 aq. 

SeandkiaTlA^ Oriantei «itu found in, 428? 
hflalbeoisin in,cb. xt (oJ jhaHfiii foimda. 
UQ/no of mlB^ klip cb. ta jKtnfin 
SoMdluA^g, ^e, 402, 489. 4SWi, 03.*. 642 
SebeidL, RWet^ 381 
Sabkie Blivr* 614 sq. 

Sqbkturk-Holitebn* $33 
Snotii. Stt E^tlaOii 
SootkbronlocHi, tbi, 609 

powtblr Id. 
introdxHMd into, fi09- 
813: 621. 626, tiSt 633 
.fcMerajn £fiitarftfr liirj Xl^Il, of Hwtar 

BodtblUJ, 908 
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SMla d» WO, 5ia. S21; Oicwiild 

^iw. *26; 6^. *46: Orwj rain owf, 

6i^*f Eilgfrldl flgitEt 

nealbcmm, h\w, soa 

S<^la, Bund MnJe, SI; Its, 33; 

B«diuTiim ooiutnAodA In, 2AS 
^nliimiSH, Uit, 421 aq,. 437p 

fciri At^ 3»| F^au an4 UomAn 
lUTQln tneei mat, 274 
Seboimftp HEiacJluA Atp 2 ^; Arabs mow, 
407|il4 ^ 

StibojitiAn dC SttLwmuiftip died, 18< 
SchaatwlEA, Wtl^ of, 4C7 
Selibip EmI BiUEui ant^ Ving , 

^ Bria^ 

S«bcHH, Armpniiui hJBlorlflu&p e^tad, 2&5 

PamlAh lunbusB^, ilexQuidiF 
tha trlbiue, 27J 

Hebu, Blvui, BertHi^ datmi AiiiJ» il, 37? 
Beoknu, iiiBcHptioo st, 475 

thfrp ■Adoqqlot JiuUnilUl bl, 
3; dH«rrplic»Ti of Africa mad KaIt Lei. 
22 sq.; of Tl^udcirmp U 
SnoTiMO, fort At, 33, 231 
pwtp 131 

Sngj?ii^ iiQtmtp ttimpiTTw Rgalnd Raeondp 173 
Sfigomo. ffodp 47a 

SagWtiDlii ba«leof^lS5iw(/, 165 

Se^fura- 

Seio^ UEd ofp 456^ 4fi3 m. 

Saine, Rfvftr* Jl3t 4e0p 4*2 
SelimbrEs (Bdjmbriiil» kI end of lAme'VTiiU, 
33, 288; Moiimiu At, IC3 
Bebej, Wa h biihopdc, 5fll 
a«|«7 Abboyp l^anded, 031, &8e sw. 

Edwpod, fare?! of, S62p 351 
SclwowUhLra^ S6l 
Belwyop G, Ap, 037 

Setaiie#, thft* detect Bom&ii nile> 343; '340 
CoEtitajaijnidpIo, tijAp oppoeBV Irratv 
with CfaOfKies H. 280; 287; Itnla iriUl 
Cbm^ II, -WO; 2B2; ;eE»«>nle,5IvUii. 
And her ione, 603; true Pope Mei^n, 
401 j trie, SiLuunap, 403; «05; Thw- 
■loslui ill «»iren vllh, 417 

W, 07) etlioctiflitt Ql, 

srifjp 377 

P^eoijiun. mci£iul«fjr of, 148 

Senip 143!I tDBtropDlrlan wtm^ 143; mob. 

buhopda neioftdp 34^ 

Senip Arcbbfihop of. Se^ dmmlAb 
Sepkrm. Set &mui 

KflptimMlAp VlsE^UsA in, 1^, 119; caplufiHJ 
by Frai^ mod Burgnndiuts, 1141 nj, 
oiptnwd I7 Oatro^lhrip iA; 110 j 
hj Arab?. 138: »eowedp 123; alcme re¬ 
sell to 160, 154 ; wot int 

m».p 170; InvAdoil bjGttotmra, ITS 
ralwli i^Aldol Wiusliii, 173; Uae Frtnii 
woppy, 681 sq,, 53a; 60S 
R»bo-CTOAtJikha, ibe, 444 
Bft^p the (Serbs), wiibsii tbo Em- 

pirUp 337: 437 ffn4 iww; m tbe Adrimlle, 

436; 439; ft™J * 445- ^4^ 

440 St- ? WVOlt Of* 431 


Sfnenuip BiMop qf MarwllJee, snd Gfworf 
tbfl Grtml, 357 

34, hU^Mxry of, SIO 

™fd(KD, liiOraiu], 05 aq.; SlAtrOnfp, 432 
8 ai(^q$ t, P^jw. MuctfcniE mlMgn qf WiitU 
btord, 128; lapudJAtes thu Acts of the 
TjfulUn CoOnqU, 408, 630; and C«ul- 
vALla, 500 

SaTjfl^us I FA^riArcb of CquAtaknlunopliq, ezqwDi 

Hai^jiqp, 2fta; kMpq Harnebua En tba 

^tblJ, 231; fabci cbsim cl Ule eStj* 
™ §6-0 TiffiotiatM wltb AtoMk 235 ■ 
bq^ds tftfi 296; Md the Sfcndbelelq 
EontrovEi^p 0B8 Bqg.; deatb, 400; cap- 

dapned at Rome, +01^ 4JJ4, 6»0 
Set^pp, Blihop of Cj'pma, pnppofTta Jobn IV, 

Beri^iqSj amtj/ qf Sapqr, ndna pnpiion of 
Ma^AvIja, 336; llW, 007 
Ben^up, pairieian* betrayp Im[ca to ibo 
Ajrabs^ 410 

3ef]^ua, ^ilnk^ui of Ca««ariqa, d<^fctaled and 
iialnp 340 

So^,. priest. oafDj to CliArJc« Mutel, 

Bergiiu. mt^Marim, ejeeite lia Anti-pnpe 
^ibmUM, 696; ftmltiwbid. (*,; 703 
nerEoda, Btllroriiu? breragfat from, 41 
3€rrK 437, 440, 445 
Bfrri&op, tbfl, 414 

Bc^rianaap Fek^ips Idabiip, fn Urilaio, 
501 

Scvqrincui, atp bidoenw qf, 554 
So^nnm^ t^epe, rejeetp tlie EkiJutit, 400: 
deferred CDiiHiisrmlloOp fb.; d«KLb, ib* 

Jli?er, 474, 519, 54a, Ml 
Sej^nip, U. Aareliuj A^iandtr, Einperori 

Septimini, Enspemr, 60* 
72, 87i 500 9q„ 523 * 

Birvema, Biaiuop of Antjqqb* depoHdp S t al 
CanilanlEho^, 46; 102 
SeTr^, F^tiTarcii of Aqnlbslap t'ammoned 
10 Koqse, 3M 

bero^, BEibop qf rr5i'ftir+ on a mluion to 
BrilniEi, 600 

SffWUJp OnlpleiaP, oEMt 400 
Sevaryaiu, tS*. 430 

B^|y«Jf™«ll:naljqp of Tbendil and Tboil- 
dogofil in, 10®; BormenisgiEii pzqeJjijinfid 
168, 258; 160; bIao*^ el, 170; taken 
17.^bt, 185,372; porolti, 10®; OLpiund 
BettJod at, lb.; ft7B; mEduHjo of Arab 
Bnb^pnfiwfLg, 376 

S^^Fop Biibqp of, S** Ipldoiep lioander, 
Shn^ipMRi , WElllam, 470 

BhatiiaiilEEn, 426 

3hanqotig;b, cbarcib fewaded at, 606 
Sbailnon, UlTer, IkADca iili Hp, 308 
81mweh 8bab, deals treacbixquilf with 
P«riEa, 270 
SbrUey, 644 
SbebTiiiikrp 209 

Bbcrbornicip made a bJjhqpdr, Ml 
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^^btfbonUd Biftliep of. Sicaf Aldlulm 
miVtk, t^o, U^; in FoniJi, 804, S70 
rnii-lsmi In the Iclui^om, 87$ 

^KQt lamrrK^ion otp 851 ^ 
bhropfiklni ptui of Moralfl^^ 544 ; 540, 554, 
«57 

Bhnralihll Ibn ^lawnst, gi&nonil, 540; m- 
ducfiS PBiEfftiii«| B4?^ 

SifiCa VenBcia^ Xaf 

SiQlliajUp tlii^p and Af^ ^nlfiE, 901 ftq.; 

allAck Itol^p S05 aq4 3m 
Bio^p IkiifiartEU In, IS K|q*: Tboodttluui 
DflmTB to Oadfl, 15; Totila Oopqiicrii. IT; 
restored to Iloine^p 1&; ^veEmnput Dfp 
^; faftnie vrllb DjUmnLLa a provincf^ ^1; 
Vl^i^lloi bl, 4T; Constiuu n miu^ed in, 
ip«iiJ for, '124, 12$; 

plies com lo Bome, 180; Mpikmto ad^ 
mmlstnition of^ 25'! aq.; 234; Gncgoci 
Lhe Gmiit foaiilB ntoEuudories in* 230; 
iretBt€fi of ibe CinLTob in„ 141, 240^ 
Bafuioti abLaok ofii, B07 ; 5T0 h 975; Slira- 
oen TnJdii DQp S75 saq.; conquend, 
OB'! tqti.; 904^ $371 ildua Fatlmlte mlCi 
3$B; end of SAtacen role \n^ 3^ sq^; 
Coflstimi 11 in, 594 sq.t death at Oljm- 
pE3 Iny 401; 405; placid tnidET Iho 
Pabiaioh of ConslAnilnoplo, 57$; under 
a Giwk P4iindi4f, 501; 5 j 45, 093 
Sidbaianffter, iwle ft bi^hop'a MMr, 55fi 
BEdoaitui ApoUinAru, BiitlOP of GldnsdOtk 
150 

Bidaniui, Bieliap of Main^, builds an em^ 
banlrmfint $Xan^ the Rhlxm, 141 
Sierra de FraocLa, 105 
Slorra di> Gala, 10$ 

SicfTa Nfli^iuia, 107 
f ifftrv, Ultle of, $57, $?5 
Bi^bcrti Bin^ of East Anglia, rertore^ 
CHrLfltiauiQr In Zaet AnglE^ 52-1; lUiia, 
525 

Sigebert tl, tbo Good, King of Essex, 
Daptised, 529 

Sigetertp King of son of Ghlnlar 1, 
marnBsBmnhild^ 120,154; m ordered, 

18$ ; eoJcgieed bj FortuoaUis, 15$; 10$t 
S50; ftDd Ibi ATafs, 205^ 253. 430; 371 
Bigelicrl, King of the BEpotirian Frnnka^ 
115; tleatb. 110 

Sigebertt san of DagolHii. king of Auitraala^ 
125 

^fgeh^, monk of Bt BadIi, brings papaJ 
gifia to Oharlc« Martcli 130 
Si^ed, King oi Bcnmark, helps the 
8axniifl« OlS 

Bighere, East Bii^on soh-kEng^ 529 
Blj^btug, taken by the FnmkSk 510; centre 
of Freiikbh power, $11 
SMiiraund, King of Borgondy^ 117 
BijilmMa, the Batin Mfmrv En, 370 
Bilebnster (Gailcva Atiebatnni}t wlj Cl 3 fii< 
tian lelies at, 501 
Bdcshii, the Slari in, 435 
SLling^ SHingift (SElmg^), 435 
Silmgiaiis, 435 


Biliatxift IDujrodlorum], fort at, 3S 
Blloftt monk of, cited, 10$ &q. 

Silverioii Fop(i, appoialed, 40; deposed ftad 
exLlodt ; 46 

Blliibooloi, thft gftoat Mo-ham, 200 
Simoon Stylitoi, 160 
SlnAj,398 

Siiidcz^i Bishop of Tolodo, and Witiea, 
153 

SlngbinnuniH fkc Bfitgrade 
BmigHgliftt hiksn br Bosldnriuf^ 219; $nr- 
rendoFod by Aj«tllil| 695 
Bindpo, promontory k 415 
SipOntnm, 304 
Sippe^ of the ilsignths, 193 
Birakp m7 

Sirniltmi, Atikra athtek, 350; 273; taken br 
BftliLn.27G 

SirmEumi Blthop of, treate with the Avius, 
255 

BEcoest King of Feriiln, acnessinn^ 399 
Bfrona, Keltic goddOH, 402 
BEeebti^ Blsh^nf Toledo, dotupima ogiUiut 
Wa±aha„ 179 sq.; CDHiipililng egainst 
Efilca ia pimiEbod, 101; 155 
Blsobiit, King of the VisEgotha, itmoMfifiil 
ftgnlnet EoEtem EmpErOk 178; pciaecntep 
tha Jew'S, 174; death. 175; 170, ltd; 
192 

SIsenandi King of tho VUigothSp depdeos 
Swlnthllfty ITS; Jununofu Fomtli Cocuicil 
of Toledo, f5.; death, fb,; 193 
Siaium, Anibt dofeated at, 410; taken bt 
Amt^r 413 

Siitoya fNoVftii), fori ati 58 
Biilna lllp Pope, 502 
Skye^ Bt Oolumha at^ 513 
Black {CftEnbodanuin], 478; 5!28 
SLancy, KE¥«k 507 

Slavery, Itomwi. 02 aq. ; Fnmkieh, 14$ 
Slavia, vmied clEmate and nil of, 427 
Slate, thor 11; on iho Danube, pilUige 
Itoman provEnoftfi $ 1 , U$; fight the 
Batarians and Aiomans, 295; 204; help 
Ameiril of FrlnU, 205; defeated by 
FemmA of Frlnlii 21$; settle Houth of 
the Daunbcp 3Q8; nld Thrace and Thee- 
laly, 270; 2$0; Toam otor imperial 
territory, 201; enter Crete, 294; attack 
ConstantEnopta, 'iOfS eq,; lavagea of, 20$; 
Beraofiui and, 397| 500; eetUed in Aeia 
MiDork 400; manaacEe nf, 407; 411; oa- 
panelon of, eh. ttw paniA; orE^llAl hnme 
ofi, 415; dnciibedp 430 Sqq+; odgln of 
name, 421; ooenpattons, 422 «q,; alia- 
mnier, 438 iq.; tetlgjcin, 424 iq.; u 
alA¥Wt 439j eonqumd^ 431 sqq.; ea- 
panekm in OEd Gctniaaieh, 495 IHJ.; under 
Avar nentroh 485 nind jwte, 485 sqq.; ea 
pirates, 440; latlguHger 413; iupcuie 
Among, 414 fiqi],; pcannl etatee Of. 449- 
451: defenaiTe whire of, 454; 597, 0081 
And the Frank*. fllS »qq, j und Chaffee 
the Great, 025; $$8 
^ Zobtenberg 
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^ Lahs 

COanl|p OhrilUstiil^ lUi 

BliVtiftniii SltiTcnoip BlflviHilfl)i 

diigmii farm Slav iiamtp 4lil a*id 
fluCnp 434; amoiifl. 444 sqq,; 44^ 

Smitni^Tui, fXAntb, oaneldtiH 

willi ihe l^mthtirVla. 199 sqn. ^ 

Smyrna, taken by Arabia 3M; Sflt 
Social fijraLeiojip tbe Boman, *n»t 
F^anki^, 149; ViaigctbliOi^ 191; Lam- 
banl. ^8^4 Slavniile, 4^1 ih ]4 En^iali, 
^6^ iMir; TedilaiiiD ao^ Bcandlna^ian^ 
ch. Feodiajiam^ ^rtiage^ 

Slavciy^ rtc* 

BoamlMp :aj;endai7 oaiiy Raliit^ 498 

Bp^diikiia^ oaaei ofk 41 
SoiBtotiAR of, 110 capitiil 

o! Clilotar, llg; CblolAT barled at. IIT; 
GftljlwinLha alp 129; TiaferXj Dt Charlu 
Mwtftl al, I'iS; elpatlon of Piftpili at, lai; 
147; lynod for NEiutiia mtote at, fi40; 
Bpiod^ m*et n^alij at, ^3; tUttt nt 
thn ohatlee of, 640; 09S 
Balachofi, Avar amba^iAilCiE', demmtdi tlio 
onimiatian of BinuEnm, 276 
SolindB, cited, 470 
f^loohOQ, battle ofp 977 iq- 
Solomon, patrieLaQ, eammandi: In Africa 

iM. ao 

Solway Fiitli, fil I 

Sotnanat, $04; atlook^d by Kamlaiifl, 
m, m, 1564 
Somftrtani 664 
Somiiu, Bii'eTT 109 

Bonji^ of B^wnlf, ihB, cited, mi^ 531, 642! 

565; dfiaarlbidr 574 
Boja^ of Boland, tho, died, 46$ 
flopbift, iriCe of Jiutin £1, 2dS; oontriras 
muidcr of tbo mnoEal Juatib, 267; tmitfl 
with Fctsla, 272; and Tlbfirltii H, 37« 
Sophron^uftp Pabiamb of JoruteJctn, Ml - 
appointod^dOO; and Bangfiu, 15.; 406; 403 
Soiactsp Mount, mana^rrfoaildoil OQ^ 101; 

Garlnmar! loaima.aOO; Popfl Bylvoitftron, 

695; 690 r- j I 

BotIm, Ibop 437 ermf lw^e^ 444 *ij., 4SOp 
452 ftq.; nami!:# of claOK among^ 434 na4«; 
512; and the FiMka, 614; 667 
Borb-Borbej the, 437 wq* 

Hcnanhwa, Sd 

SoalhamploD Water. JutM icttled near, 
560 

8otLthmlnfleF„ 556 

Saiilb Saaonv, the, wnneraion oi. 530; 

Bfllsiiy madu a bSahopiic for* 661 
BoutJ] Shields, 473 

Bozotnra], BjxanUne hbrUirfan, ojtod, 48$ 
Sojcopotra, occqjNod by Ambe, 393 
Spain, BytanUzie intanrentjcn 16 iq.; 
prorinot! ncqabed in, 19; n^e of Hioo- 
dwbU3 Code iot 57; tiae Of Ltj KW- 
l7a|jhancfia iRp 56; Vlali^biilc kioRdom in, 
lOT, 119. 150, 164 14.; 110; Arab 

oonqoeit of, 128; 156; under the Vili- 


IfOtha. cb^ VI jHurjm; ondor Tbeodmio 
the €tetrgigo4h+ 161; nndifr LfiOV^ldi 
156aqq.S ander Becarad^ 171 ; poracCiitJea 
of Jews liLp 174 iqq.p 161; Cathie and 
Boman lawn in, £76; Mo^una invade, 
l^n STL qq.; 163; end of Viaigathits 
km^Dm in, 133 aaq,„ 875; 1«.Tid law in^ 
1S7; lon([ aiiEvivml of Golhiis inOuenos 
in, 100; BjrunilnB ijifliMMiw in, 191; 
Ifti; reliffli of Vui^ailiio art in, lOS; 
227, 262, 3M; gi^inR unity of the 
OnUzeh m, 35t; Church oIh independent 
of the Papacy, 250; 333, 2S3; indepen¬ 
dent of the EmpirOp 800 ; 3i9, 368, 353; 
370, 875; diteturUmm of Berbm in, 

376 aq.; bcoome« a eepniuEe Arab elate, 

377 iq.; 470; and of lalAtn tli» 390; 4B8^ 
439; 459, 565, 562, 693; invaded by 
Fzaokl under Charlae tbe Q-ieol^ Ml aaq,; 
611.615; AdoptijuikEn in, 615; 636>337 h 
702 

SpalaiOp founded by fiial Uvea from Balonae. 
366 

Bpmiarda, the, ISO, 884 
Spontab Mamh, tbc^ eittonl of^ 603 
Spanish-TiOttiaiiH, the, 171 aqq-, ITT to,. 
167, 191 

Sparbel, ^po, 571 

SpoJeto, eitj, mken by Lnmbarda, 198, tJ44: 
Ariao billon at, 196; 304; AiatuJf bnldi, 
215 to,; tal^D by DeaEdariuj, 317; IfS; 
Pope Ilf to, 519 

Bpolclo, duchy of, loanded, 108; mdependent 
l^overument of duke 309; 311; Idut- 
jjnnd appcIotA HUdrnch duke of, 213; 
TraiiBainp:nd retume to, 214; Lupna m- 
plaow TramLnmunil. f5,; obooHa Albcin 
aa duke, 317; awarded bv Bepin to the 
Pope, 5M. m; rioH In reroU, 590; 
imbduod. 591, SOT, 593; encroiachH on 
oeiybbouriOB tamtory. 698; 691 
Bpolfllo, Agiprand, l>ulw of, oepbev of 
Uulpfand, appointed^ 314 
— — Aibolo^ iBuke ofp awMll alli^acwQ 
10 the Pope and Lbe FrankUh king, 317 
Axlnlfp Duke of, threotene Borne, 
301, 344; nukefl peaee with QftKorTi 

349 to' 

—7 BaipaJd. Duke of {576), oocupiei duehy, 
IM; drli'en frcmCluflia, 199 

-Foioald. Duke of (727)1, 212 

- HLldebmord, t>ako of, involved in a 

eonnplmcy agabift Cborla the GmL 
5M 

— HlE[|eHch, Duke of* appomlod by Linu 

pfaodp3l3 ^ 

— Ln™, DtJw of, appointed by Batchli, 
214; Aaath,2ia 

-- 'Thfaeamiind I* iJuko of* made dukl 

by GrimCMld* 305 

- Tbrmmutid K, Doko of, detaaled, 

taku refuge At Bome, 18D, 318; re- 
LDiiatod. 3L5; drivon out, 314; tnatorvd, 
ih.; allied with Otmiw 11, 695; wl 
with Cregury in; il. 
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SpoUtOp Wlokhb^ Dti!ki! df, pmc^ta Fow 
l«o m. 619, TM 

BuUUictiukue, LooaiAzd tq 0o]i- 

sU^linople, 30^ 

Btablot Ab^ ofp 6L9 

atBdit¥i,^4W 

StoftqrdsblT^, W7 

Sialmnoor, inBcrlp^Dn nt, 474 

St&in^ond jTjici>cA)p Willed tiuida abbot at, 

Sl&iiiiifijr^ (tTy 

Btonwiip 47J^ 

Sla^s of ihfi Okumb, ^kt^ P«pSn pTomt&ffi 
to pooufo fdx tbc Pope, 
mdiiBfteij dip I4A 

Stepkuiua^ cqinrfiandef of Brantlcio dect^ 

Btepbinuir onrlv Btitiah 

49*8 

Stephaniin, Biihop of bles^g 

HcnolLunp ^ 

Btephanuat ^ei:ierftl, dtffmdl MDddkiin«nl+ 
977 

BkipliiLCiid, jhilnirJmf H At Bome, tdSb 

bolder af the tiUe, 2^3 
Stopbaaus, odUftbi of HeE'^iuSt HOii't u 
bb«Ufe to tbe A^ufl, 1£9£ 

Stcpbui n (inIp Fopep vkfilte AiHtnlf %t 
I^T)A, 9:^6, 56t$ b 4]., 695; 917; negoiliiitH 
Tiib AEitnIf, 696 n appe^ to Gon- 
Ktontlnople for help, fi^, 567; 
itfhJi Pe^q, JSSa iq.T 585 cTfld note. 495 j 
and the j>gnatEafi of CoEUibtatino, S86 and 
iir)fe; pcomisee o[ Fopin 6^ sqo.; 
nturcis to BotSie, 589; senda for help< 
fb.t eoeoaTOffdi Bbnovoalo and Bpoleta 
td mi m; 6&4, 896, 698; hbi 

Ttoll td Pepin, 689? 700 
Slephen III (IVK Pope, oleotod, 318, 690 \ 
Mgotiatefl with the Lombtudar i&.; IH’ 
dependent of Iho ElTqperqr^ 691; oiid 
CMrlm the Omt, 5B0, 701; and l>«sl- 
■lerltie, ib,- 59bi S04. 709 
Stephen. FIttbdp of Dotm, Sent on mtn^Qn 
to Bono, 



Sl«phcn, fcmnnsT, ertortLone of^ 468 m.; 
killed, 409 nq. 

Slephen, poiiil d( liqmtns and tutor of 

PbilKppIcuii, 41# 

Htepben Ajmlcbia, |;htrielan^ sent ogaljut 

Chorion, 413 

Btlld, 13anu!«a Tldtoif:ir Air 888 
SttrJln^^ count;, 511 
Stocikhclm, r«llcf in mEueimi at, 481 
StoM A^, ihe, jtjllca ed, 481 
Stiabo. 104. 459, 470 
8Lrai3frfdrd, Uke. Bt Fktrtak croMM , 50S 
Btroivlniri^, bottle ofi 111 tq.i ir«p»dBql«d 
ut cbiiceb oooninL 510 
Sliatbd^vdB, 400, 610 
StR4nr»haJtb. 

Stnm, Abbot ot Ptddm 558, 595 
BtfrUp Lombards oeenp; put of, 195t 
jqpong iHr 444 sqq.; 45l 


B^Oll AJm, 165 
Struts, me, 160 

STSonbi, Eojnoni and Feretans both claim, 
m«i2.;270iq. 

Sncslloa, godr 475 
Sncj^i Sie Jaau^ 

%imm Hdl, thcT BaEonii defcalod otip 819 
SdistonictST Binbiud and, 690 
Bnoves, the^ held part of Lnaildnlap 159^ 
adopt Adnnlmii, l€5; axponsfiou of, ib., 
166; diitoq bibcfc by Eurib, fii.; oonvorlcd 
tn ^IbbLIetm, 166; 167 ; attneked by 
Bytantinefiaiid TwgQlhj+168; Berfuene- 
Bitd seeka help ofT l60t ; deftmotion 
of kinijiiiHn of( I70i, 350; inaited to ra- 
bellion by Otmtimm, 171; and tba land 
law, 187; 435; ]zii^mi|ni:i of, 456 
SuUr Elyotna 
Sofetula. Sbehia 
Bnfalk. 474; Ihmwicfa the ooe fur# 556; 639 
Bnjy£n« Arab ganenoJ, S98^ 807 
Sqnoil ibn 'Amr, enYoy of tbo ^nraLgh^ ^93 
Bnldberti Biabop for fvijiia, ooufigemted in 
England , 5H5 
SoJonos- S*e Bwedea 
Sol iSulieL Bfiilii) g^deUt 476, 470 
Bnlomi, tfaflt Bedouin tribe, SIO 
Sulalmdn, Caliph, and ibe ale^ of Con. 
ilAntkiiiplDr 854; 365 

BuloitnAu, liDutenAnt nf MnBLamo, at the 
tiegd of AMorlum, 417 
Sullo^ IDO, 105 

Simdrarius, Lombard ^nenl, 309 
Sunlelnd ^CnniefTod), 109 
Smmap Anon Biahnp of AleHda, canspareo 
Olpinst Benaied^ 179 
Sum, 69 
SuriAiio, 699 

Sumy IButbiii^), oremm by WulOiEn^ 
553; delocbiid Imm Ecnt,56D; 561^579; 
plivce^nAinM tn, 694 

Sw, inken by Ftonka, 168; AL»tulf cn- 
onanten tha FTiiub ot^ Sl6i 569; fdrtiOed 
by Desidenufit 330; 995 
Suaij£x^ tho conTenion nfp 530 oq.; WiUrid 
htr t 54Tfc551 B^.; OTCxrtui by \V a]fh ww, 
659; atwhed by Oeftdmila, 3W; new 
fadflfaapriq mdide for* 561; 563; under OiEh, 
564; 566,^579^699 
SttLhrh^. Surr^ 

Sutri (Bulnon^, wtin ofp taken by Uut^ 
pnmd, 313, W; lo the Pom, 695 
BTyalceliit, 453 

Swftle, Ri^er, coaverta baptised Lq, 536 nof^ 
Sn^an, hi^thMilBiu In, ob. tr (cl muMim ; 

ppattiion of the bmdt bit 653 
Swedes, tbe (Salan«), 456; b^then eni tenui 
oL cb^ IT (oj piui4j» 

Svtndau, 563 

SwlntMla^ King tbe Vifltgnllu, mlillorj 
eiHasfsaem nf, 17S; dl-videa the Mngdanit 

lb. I depooed, tib. 

Switxeiiand, imd aonoeu rmlds, 384 
Sj^tti, Biahnp of Auhm. and Giegary 
the ‘Gloat, 355 
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urn {if AftgfdiiUp at SotsajEia. 
100; 110, ^0: pnt Iq 

110 

SjrohNiuji, Bii¥OT at Daho^ to ^inis^ 457 
Silvester I, at. Pope, olk^ ''^-cumlioti at 
IioJ/10, mx 317: 4iaSd 10 btkvw bAptiMd 
CcikmmilLiafrK 376^ 

SjJtiiK pipthAr at Gi^ij tho ^^7 

Sjmholmo, JaHioion XI at, 411 
Bjmmiuhiui, pairicLaa^ rt4Li]r-La-l4,w of 
BMthiiu, put U> tlfinlt, 0 
l^jTiacuMep bntwtt Ajmln to viltidrav, ^1; 
nelSiM Afiod t Ottooik, Bao iO-P ^ i 
Ccmatajfta XI at, 901 to. 

Syria, fl; tuineit on fiotitw eft T; 11; 
tmpofUmx of, ^; Partii&Eifi inrodif {5ai}, 
sq,; 11 0 0 ] l e? militiur^ [lutricta ComiDd 
idp 32; OlS sq,,. SO; tta^ df, 42; Morw- 
phy^itaa in, 44 Bqq,; Kcjimilii law to, 
Punioni inruld (37^, m oq.; Maoiiae 
Enrdia remiStii top 273; Peni^ to, 283; 
380, 20 S pqq., Mfl; Hwoni ttodo wlttli 
301; Mahomet »dut tot 905; 803, 317: 
A^^h8 MttJeic] Cut 881; Mmiiim ooist^iipiji 
top 880^1; oanquevl of, 842-848 i 
848 oq.; wort at Mu'AwEja to* 352 >q, £ 
the riimJ -CKf 858, 388; ri¥ad AwtEoni 
to, 880; TDit cl ‘Abd-ol Hollk top Ml: 
pwpeHty of, 863* 384, 879^ 87$; ami 
the attack on Sielljp 380; m: 4M m.. 

Brltiah pU^mA top 49$; 601p 866, 

600 

Bfria£ia,aame]$lraato BjXMitinB muiDtouito 
pewsnUly, 186; 356, 356 BQ.J 0 ai;qij 4 »d 
by Ihc Ahluatoii, 364 

^rUj^ the amnter luid the XiOHerp 22^ 886 


Tabutp expddJtioii ol MahEFCQci to, 826, 340 
Ma'iJi 840 

pHaultoj^erianUp ciledp 422 

Tdoittu, CEmuUua, hlit«iiui, died, laa* 
m, mp 470,480^01, 086, SSlp 088 jqq.p 


Tndjilia* the, 482 

Tof^mafi, dblcuil cf the Goihe tA, 17 u, 
Ta^> Biw, 166 
Tohert* Ilia Ba^ft Etlstam to, 876 
Tahudha, death d ^Ukba atp 36$ 

'f^'it, MohocDBi imfaVGomhllT iweEvid at. 

3U; 835; it^ safl 
TjuwI, thop fonn a i^litaiy oolocy, 141 
Ta^han, Arab historiao, ett^, im 

TaiJto of Ai!d^ 1921 
Tajoa, 192 

JolW tollower ol Mohoincv 834; and the 
ateokiHi of the cfili|ih, 386: killed 886 
Ti^ (TuUitoi), prophet d the a Won, 

Tatlofflil, ^yrology d, cJtod, MS 
Talmud, the, 302 

TmebMn^ Pernoq eenerolk defe^ Jni- 
ttnion, 274 

Tomtin, the, 035 S49 

Tftiavioitfa, centre of IVferdJui ktoedotu,540, 
087, 503; 872 


Toitnicr, Sarooena at^ 66$ 

Tonnodh, chiirch fotmded at,M6 
Tocrmuia, deatroyed by Barveens, 363 
Tapiew^ 872 

Tansp 478: aJid St Patriokp 506 
Tormn^, 2$4 

Tumnto fTaratinaJ, Kiellk deity* 462, 404; 
ijinbal of, 468 

Turomiop {Tarozm^rtof, Itoona^nat^ KeIiJc 
deity , 477 

Tkiodta, tortrua^ token by Arotop 412 
Taranto iTaremtOp Taronturu), taken by 
Lomhordsp 30S; token by aomcenB* 384; 
8^ fio.; racoverod by Byoonttoei, 36?: 
token by DeUm al Beaevatito, 

T^nuito* Bay d, 8aiih«n vidtoty to* 388 
TWn^Mia, Aw unboiwtor to Jqotto II, 
$66 

Torgjtlaj^ amhowtoiior to CoittfUnttoopto, 
iq. ; Bent to fecelTO Avat tributo, 
276 

Tanl, nAroh cMef, toys woale 0 dirtrid d 
Spnliii, 184 
Tfirfto, 166k 184 

Tinkp Unohni gensmJ, tokoo Gihreitar, 
164 k 871: defoato Boderiek* ItW. 371: 
diher itkoDwefli 186. 672 Jd. 

Tazrahy I 475 

TonaMnenaiop held by VtotMiho, 18$ 
Tnzn^pmOp 161; LMi%Lld at, 167: Em- 
pdBcaineiit and death d fleitn^mutlEl 
otp 170* 23$; rebelhcn to, 17$: 183 
Tonaifmio, BoDiHindp Duke d, nt^lB 
j^tfunit Wamhn, 17$ 

—— SigfBhcrti Duka Df, kiUi Sennendtold, 
170p 25$; cEccalcd, 17l 
Toraciff FhilippJciu ml, 278; cocapled by 
t^ Fenbano, 22$ bJrthplote 
d ArohbiAhna thmAon, 565 
TiOito* pen d Duke Gunilf, iKapea freiti 
AiraniH 1*03; □adertokeei jtov^minent of 
FHulj, ib,; ii EuppUnted* to* 

T^U, Wife! Of Eolchli, King or the Lem- 
hftjdip 216 

Tato- Si« Aethelburga 

of the Dcirahudop defcato tjn= 
Henili, 1$S 

Totwiii, Atohbtobop of Ouitorbcij, 573 
Tauberhttohnrehetoip toyndaticn oI EonE. 
twix all 637 

TaOnUm, Gmoint Jrirai JiciB, 660 
TauiESiqffi. JnetitiliM Ftima 
Tauroa Mto, HerwaEuo fEnwoi 2$4; Anba 
ero^p 412; Maolazrut in, 417 
Tuatinn, Hetnon, under Jujtto|An,2fl, 87, 
W: d the AEoiorlpgtonffp 1I9 iq^: d 
ThecidnriQK 161 Oq.; of Iho AtoIh, 862; 
d the Ea^llib, 848; early nbEdieval' 
843^aqil,p $48, 6S5; for pcor-ioltof, 657 
Toy* Bi^er, 86$ 

Toy?!'* the, tribe of Central Azahto^ .^t 34 ; 
mbdaed, 336 

Tcheieap a forirEfla qf Jiuttolafl* 22 
TeLiia* King of the ^thi En Italy, 18 
Ikltop filohep d Llozidafl* 4$$ 
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TiOi. aa 

TefnJ, ef liutmunj smd tha Pom 

2U ^ 

TamcLiiA^ e&ptaE«d bj mpni troo«, 7{>i nq^ 
Tem di hikvoro, 3l28 
Ter^, biittb of, 337 
Tertuliiius, dM, ^ae, sMp 7oa 
TefTHfl, Bt%ikn{ui rultr, uda Jovtlnliui TI, 
lia; «2 

Taqtm^i (KEjf^uriqp DEunljiB)^ Kdtia 

pq.; r^balof, 465; 4&&j rROgniMd 

m BiituLo, 47l 

Tei:ikciburglBZi foraiit, boitte iti, l&l 
Tenlcna, tho, lnilaafKi^ of, ad 0^3cslLqiium 
S74; flMlVETKicm of* cll. 
{bJ piudtn I remird of kidslLtp lunonii, 
6»lEqi7.;6aS 

Taftndii (TitfemCiCLmlp Rtxij. 477 
B^uia tiibOp ASA 

ThiidCfl, lUrer* mjtlf ChHitjui relllm toond 
ia» 501 ^ KdwEn of Dcink o^p ; A4d, 
AA3; WnlfhanQ of««£ap AA3; iq.; 

nacientcid vUkpci Ja tallffy ofp ATS 

Tiuinot, Wa SA8 

Thiw, Blvef, 43Ap44d; lEmib of Bol^lav'i 
ktnifdom. 4G6; d09 
Thd^pte, 224 

Th#go|jpi4t, aEBt«f of the Impemr Miuute#, 
lettETB of Gngori^ ihe to, 2tt3 
TheodoiMidp nigEiA id TIaIj, 14; mom 
tkftth of AnipJa^lhB, ib.i oowiudlce, 
L5; dfpoiElionp 

TIiDodebiudf ^rmt-gmodadfi of ClotiH, dies, 
llil; add th« IIG 

ThoodebaJdp^dBudAan of Fapia pppo^'^ 
^ftTor of Lba Vilm in N«tiiitri&p ISA 
ThB^eberi, Kin^ ol Aactiiustii,^ *nd Brun- 
bildf 323; dHlll, ffc,; and th^ sioiqii^, 

140; iknd Augiift^'a minionp 2A4; m 

Thcodalmd&^ d^htar of ^ako OuiMd, 
maiti^a AuthAjip 200; A^laii*. 

301. 243; nraver oJt 301; \eium 
of Gregdi^ Ifao Qi&ki to, 245: 
loq poliCf of, S4S; tomb of, iif.: 250 
Ttieodomlf, Eln^of ilte Suam, ISO 

Thaqdonip wife at Jiutiniui, 3; uuirTim* 
7^ 25; oorcMUil^onp iK; and iba Ni& 
Rioip ^5 13: «ri7 dmrlenwa, 25; 
nhamaterp 33; fnfittenoci ImparuJ 



47; d«aihpib.,S0; 72; 4U 
Thaodora, wife of Juifinijin Q, 411; find 
iha Motaoph^toa^ 033 
Thoodara, wife of IjwintkUih, ahan 

of kLai^atn^ 175 

Thoodom, monutciy o^ BliSAimiu at, 403 
Theodora^ POnp and the MeaMthelata oon- 
tTOvert^r^ 400 aq.; dEmtb+ 401 
^oodoie. iPiitrEunh of Akiaodtia, dig. 
ooTEn th* p^Gt B^iift Fhoma, aS7; 
killed^ 

ThcMidoie, PartrUmh ef CEuuUmtiiioplB. and 
ibe Popep 404; deptwed, iA,; loatorad, 407 


TheodiorB A i htdag p Biihap of Caeflaiea in 
Cbpp&dmmp uid Jnutlniuip 40^ 03$ 
TbaodoTB of TMCLftp Ainhbtflhcip of Oantof- 
btiiy, blB, 5^; uid the Bjimd of Whitby^ 
531; importance of prnmAcy,, i5^; 532; 
apfdbLtod bj VitolldUp 355,607; promotoa 
the impremaity of C^torbuiy, 555 
subdiTidea djooesai, 553; depmes \Vijfiid, 
ih.i sidEg with MAmtop S5T; work tor 
Ciinnah crukurmaur 55S; deaths 55$: 
501, 535, 50$, 573 

Tbeodwep Bishop df FAnut, 390; oon- 
deranad bj the Jftomad syciGda, 401| 40J 
Theodote, Bishop of Mdp(maitl&, heresy of 
wiitiDifa jLsssrbedt 46p 609: oondBiiin^ 
by Vi^lida, 40 

Th^otd (Thaodonul, btothordf EcmoIJiiEp 
prqiEioledp 38$; defeats SohlGp 203; rain- 
tnimda ajnijid SyTi*,341| recdladn 342; 
dcfoaled in Egypt, 35€; 551 
Thaoddtei oount of the tpeHnry, negotiatoa 
ptmM with Pendip 274 
ThWMkfie, FfaiieTiiJ, aeont ob envoy to Ponlap 
275 

Th»do», Axmaiiiaia chiof+ lealalx ll«?«ian 
attack, 353p 393; liEMda the oppoaitlon 
to MArtinjtp H$3 sq. 

Theodore OallJnpu, aumb, airaalB Pope 
Mnjtinp 401,, ^0 

Theodora dl CgIo^, patriGlafip dataliii Ibt 
family of Oanstone At CoilStMiLinGplep 
395; envoy to disaitectod trodpa, 405 
Tbracloie My^tiSp «rtifl|il«a 

mhiBt Fhilipplcofl, 416; blinded and 
bnniihodp lb. 

Tbaodofetp Bishop of ^yirhoa, wtitiima 
awartad to be hemtlm), 43, 609: pitnbiT 
aondatnnatiao hy VlsiliilSp 43; cited, 499 
Theodorldp King; of the Ostro^tbs, an d ibe 
miMiou of Pope John, G; omJtufl, 45,; 
death, fb.; unpopului^, ]0; lunoi 
A'dktiiai TAfodoricii^ 6ft; nuuTtes Albd- 
^A> 111; mtooto lha AJammB, lift: 
Mpa YiaLgofha, 114. 161; 115; attaeke 
Burgundy, 117; medium between Clovii 
Mii Aliiio, IdG; octo aa regent for 
AmahuEo, 161 1&5. 199* M3, 383, 

G92, 705 

Thuddime I, Eini! df the YiaSgothVi 133 
TbcDdoric fl, Elug of the Vudgothi, hia 
WILTS In B|a.1ii, 163 

Theodmiop kinn dt B[ngundy, mider Cute¬ 
ly of Brunhild, 123; deolh, fb.; and 
the mlfiaion of Au^juirtinfl, 254; 253 
Tb^EitiB (Hilenj), eon of ClovEft, tokea 
oiUae of tbe Yitiggibap 111, 3W; in, 
herlUBhiueof UngdcmipllS; da^thpib,; 
atiftokt ThoringiArka, U&, 640 
Tbcoddnii, praBtoriBU pnuifrat of tba Sait. 

cHHupImB Bgakuit Fhooaai 236 
Tbm^onu T^UmrlaB, emana, 


Tbaodoflune, the, 399 

in AnnenEn, tortifiad, fl 3 ; 
370; biwiAgiid b; Cboinoi, !(T<; iftS; 
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HH‘d 


ffjnDd bctd Alt bj Samoena. 

410 

*jnmDdOA£d|nlu m bfoAOpoBATOiAr ^ 

l^b^Kdua I, the Gim-lp Emparoft Tl nj., 

TIuk^wus 11+ E:n)peri>r of Lhe EAflti tiw 
Niformft ofp 6A; w<|a Sfl liq,, 5?; iQ& 

TbficidcHiiqA in, Ea^tsm EmiKnirt «li>elad, 

ilfl; AbeiiGftUsip 417; WJlh bob 

OrtlBra, ||j, 

Thi»daEliiA, hhtriAitili of AJuAndru, ^- 

palliklp 4^ 

tlitiaddsiBBp Biflhop of Cabrathi in BlibTniA, 
to ootfftft MuLimiiAp 40S 
TikH^oaiUii^ Blabotk of Ep^utf, SD*twl hv 
JuptSniABll, flf 

Tli^OifoAiaa, bu^Lar of OoAf tuiu Q, put to 
dealhit 394 

TheodoflJutf, *90 oi HemclEiu, a^l 
TltBodBAlui, Acm of MAurtoitp wkt licip of 
ChoAPOw, killed, ik.; rBprmukd 
a* aUtbp 1 JB 4 ; a pr^tondor p^ricinAtBs, S85 
lltoixlotBsJngothBto.cnKltyor.fOg; kilfeii, 
409 Bq+ 

Tlieodull, Bishop of OrEoLiLi, and Et 
cntun im 

Thfio^iUr RBurcr^, ftSk lo HBifo Bjirmluoi, 

S75 

TlmapbAim, FAtrinrcb ol AnfeiiHh^ 404 
TbHDliAiifcs, oltAj+ 3A7* a7I note, 

2sf Hoi^, 339 sq. 

aut^KAtoil of ti:^Awni+ 

Tbfophj^ljuit^ Ancbdttuonp EontoilB iho «1 m. 
tion of F^nJ ^ 

Thennqpji-laot Kptrlgur Hdnfi rwiht 31 ^ 
]MwB dofsndpd bj Wlii, 33 
TlteuaJonica, thmtomd Irf H^ya, 31; 

^ EmaliTH. Ai, 

387 m\^: AlEAckfd bj Jkrtn, 390; 3M; 
wnB^nOocm bBUSAbod \o, 413? Amva^ 
IwitoH n ntAfES to, 

TbesMlo^iBA, Bbbop of. «« Pkul 
Thesiily, fortTMMjfl m, a3i SIavh wld, 379, 
900 

Tboude^^Ep RccvenJ of TIuudia, H3; 
tinAoheiy ufp 163; nud« (ting, ih. i 
iktKAHamiitod, ik 

Thiradilvit, King nf Auntmalji, InvAddB 
itoJy. 1S| 119; ficbcnitTs AgnJiijt Biurtom 
Einpitv, 19, 119; 110; iaiiizs Sttr^irndy, 
t]7; 

THeudiKp King of lii« Vliiguitbft, ggvfHrnw 
of EpAla andfcr Thfodi^, 169; nudo 
ting, 13.; reoiiii FrAnklKb IfiTulcni 
AaAHfiLnALcdp 133; 178 
TbonUind, dnugfatot of Itodbod, mairie^ 
OriniQaJdp 353 
TblabnAT, oitod^ 433 
rjitug, Ibt, in lodmnd, 4Ht aq., 493 
TbioBTiUe, odghi of luuupp 133 
Tbotuia, t^tiiarob d! Gonabrntinopifi^ 405 
ThoniaA, Biidiup of Dunwieb^ 

Tboinivi(+ pzAofoct ul AfdoAt cottcludcft poaoe 
Witt tbe Barbtnp StS7 


XboTp wp^bln of, 438i cb. itT (d)i peM$imt 
DbAiAetorifillcfi And equiiiuBOtit uf p 4bi 
Tbommo Jb^ojhcr^rtiifaiH.), 142 

TboiOif, tW TlAtdJ&p -IBl 
Tbotabiug, 493 
Tbot«tetop the 4BI 

Tkmce, jwirinw, under VitAtiAntiBp 1; 
umiir lJi!fiiiAni;u:p IL; nivAgod by Hujiap 
31^ 51; 32; CAiC^Uii in, 35- Hunfl MlllaO 
In, 55; 59; US 258; +i]bcdn plom to 
tobsp Site; 81*vi rtod+ 370; regimunto 
withiLhi^Ta fmm, 235 i 391; gunmiGiiinl 
oi, 508; BS7, 403, 4U p 414, 41$ 
Tbnimioii, Ibu, 415 

TbfM CbApkiA DuqiruvniiiTp tbc, 46. iqq., 
> ThilKHtolindA tuul n 26 s; uhisxn U*ta 
in AdfiniflEA, 906; On^fj tho drvat 
And, 939, 946: u^lfiin lAita In Ia^a, 

95B+3S8. 801 

ThroudihjpTu, oustobiA In tbe nirtivlsuu nf, 

aaa 

Thiif«, 465 

^buflot, 485 

Tbuiin^p oonqiKrad bjFrmulup 110; wurfc 
of Buiiiaiw top 19S, 556 aqq,, 697; non. 
ferred oil Carlo;nAn4150 ? And. FartUDAtiUi, 
158; WAr of Fmnltui And Atata to. 988, 
458; 451; ABilIiul, 541 
TbnrtngtAM. tbe, funnil m BUto on tbe 
abiciH, 110; mibrnit toClovia, 111; 113; 
Aobingttod by aoiia ai Qhvk, il^; tmdt- 
liDilAl itkw crt, 158; ISO, ft*0; Fulh^bt 
Of, put in WTititlg. 675 
Tiber, Bivnt, fjOEubAnlA IaIcd wiJea c^, 
901; S16, 89a 

Tihorlna, CJmodiuJt Nero, EMperar, *4. 10^1 
TlboriiiA n, EAJitom Kmpemr, lujd Oreg «>37 
tbe GniAt, 235; cboOMa IfAurifis ftp 
jneOHior, 959; befnrii AcPie&iian, 2&I; 
tlrmH]:^ totmfi iritli Aws, Sfl^; dn^ 
fnotod, Ik; 279; nnide CitoAAr, 27.1; 
poLlny^ ; rnnowe wat witb PeniA, 
974; AQomlon, 375; ^rrondtra Kit- 
ttitom, 378; dcAlb, 277; ■Jiiii+ 
OTOWTifl MAancn+ *1,; 264 
Tiberiuft (ApicniArji Eftntoitt Empeit^r, pru- 
olAlmod emperor, 410; Ktobt A.nd dcAtb, 
4lU412iq+ 

Tiberiui, mu of ConiilAna □ , crovitodp 391; 
the m>o^ deinftnd a iihm of AullinrilT 
riir+ 40S: mntiktod,!^. 

TiberiuA (DftiHdJI* non of HefAcEioa, 591; 

erDvn&i Gtnpemr, 303; intltilAled, ik 
Tibarim^ ion of JuBliniAn 11+ btrib, 411; 
worto thi? Pope into OonitAalLnopie, 
412; to aAnetoATj^ 413; kflUd, 4U 
Tieiuop Klwf, AxiprH dfoWued in, 311 
T^lnmn. Sm BavIa 
‘FjflA 13 gAl+ f4I 

TillSi, degfl of, 297 itud 296 
Tigfwdkorl, EaHin defftiitoil *4, Sflj 

Blpnr^ 279; the i;5Am3enf itinclu 
347; boltlo on, 581 
Tl|biUT> oburth bqilt M, 5'J9 
Ttmgito, A torb^ nt iukiiilAU, -j-j 
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Imt&v 


irirawtmiqi^ STfl 

ccraait. . ■* 

Tippcnuyi coBiitji iw Clufi6litmi*J 

EUt ^ 

TiiedbAn, c'Ll4di+ AO^ 

Tlt^> l itlati J, ColiifEilHi aI^ 

Tlw. TiSs. Bffl, 4&6 

^ Posiiu ^l^ppOi 4S(1 

Tlonadeii, Dlnir to, 56S; 'Utta 

MUMi, siffli WfUi^sa tJriiid klngApin. 

CAplIa) oJ Vli^Koii3i m Bpojn, 1^> 

lU «,5 IfiB ArSan Hynofl 1*59; 

tl^ib c^^ Witiiii mt, ts.W tr Arabs, 

1»5- sq+S AchilA at, l&B; Hsrii* ojn 
1 t^Uikr webiieetuPt aIi 1$3 ; Citlwsliii 
Bjuod nt. 

ToIemIop Biabd^ of. 4^- 

itniiA, ^anlAiiud, BindAT^di BiAcbtri 
Toledo, CcroeLlfl ol, iT4-l7B; OTj^iaatloii 
tttid Ai3iiivHt^ olp ! First, 18@: 

ThidI, m, 174, ia&; Fourtli, 174 tq.; 
ftna UiB Jewn, m; e&ndton^ dwtii? 
monajtshd. 176; 117; uid loyal 

]ppeK^th-e, 176; Slitb, and thfl Jews, 
176, 1S9; SflTcntli^ nnH treaaoiSH 176 sq.* 
180; EijtiUi, leRjiiluto fllioictt of kmg^ 
177|, rnsq.? NSnth, IBS; Tenth, i*.; 
Twpiflh, Ha»|4s the lawn ol ErW^K. 
180; fnrbsdA iffltorathon of WMsba, fb.; 
ItW wq^i Tbartflentb, maljM laws Jct 
arotoctiDiii of OToperty, 180; Fouriaeiitfl, 
186; aJj(t«ivlfi, lea BffUn 188 aq-; B*™- 
tEcntb, oondomiiii Ibo Jew* to elitveiy^ 
181„ IflO; E%hteflnth, l^i ot 5S7* IBS 
T™ ol l« I, 404, 608 
Tongrt*, 63® 

Tor1iwu» of Aiioi^a, Kl, Ifl^ 

Torna, Bifor, iOS 
Tomr dfl Mf^noonrOi 166 
Torlona, Inshop of, Aod Bobble, :i03 
TojUdb&i and taken, 606 

To6%t ■>! bToTibEildbfla, 6*19 note 
Totlla, m My. tO; 

eon^OBSta, 16 sq.; Jealb, 17 ^.; 
n eq^p 36 
ToUen^t &12 

Toul, ThBddebert defiled ftoor. 1^ 
Tonlwiie. tsJsen bj FimtJa, 114, 166; UJf 
128; bt TMeredf at. 1S7; SjA^ns at, 
150 : BqrdaielM cuftnrod at. 161; at- 
Ufllud by Arab*, 674; 440, 466 
l^eniraalt Obllparia At, 120 
Toiiftf, Cbnifl at, 115; Mtaod by (Tblilpflrie, 
V^; balllB of <7M), 120. B74 eq.. 608; 
141; a metiopdlibin aw. 146; 147; €barte* 
tbo UubbI al, 704 

Toon. Biabops of. Gfogarj, Maitin. 
Vanif, VoliuiuiDA 

TouMn LcQdAfltH, Count of, tulBsovermiifint 
of, 167; Jiiji awmls vili Ore^joay, 157 
ToutAlln {Thitailn}, identified wilb TeOiUibea, 
476 

ToujudjiiiK 111 

Tra^. Empetor, 60, 7d 

Tnjan, qoustor and pbjfaeian, Knt u 


tavoj to Pflrtiap 214; iMond embuayt 

m 

TrajettOp Satacen oamp atp 387 
Tranioaqiatbian 444 
Tramylvanla^ 486 
Trebbiot PSvtr. ^ 
l^blKond, S3; M7 

Tiebtiond, Blibop of^ AW Ajitbeiuius 
Treene, Biver^ 614 
Tceneb, CaujpAign of ibe, 820 
Trent, Biver, OIS h]., ^.q,; buttle tm. M7 
Trent (IMdsitoiiilt 2^5; H™** “f* * 

dauby oi, inTpJiid la Fnuiba, IW 
Trent rfrldentnip). Aiiliiit IJulin 
out Cuniinepertp 206; deloolodT 15.; 

i5. 

— EtIh, Chibc eft fiwwfflfiahiJ 
Fnuibs, 196; ffliutia^ of^ ^ 

TrtTes Bipuanan Fianka at. 110; 

meiitwiian a«, 145; seal of dolb 

nifiiiiufactQiS, 156; 686 

aWvBB fTrier), BUhu^ of. ^ NicutinB, 
Be‘«^eruft 

TreTbse , heme of Feitimatua nt, 120 
TAiml the, died, 544* 550 sq., 

568, 570 

T^^bonlan, minlater of Juatlfuiii;, 6; and 
lb* Hika Elet, 0 eq.; and le^iHlalien, 58; 
50; and tha Cede md Ihgefft, 5S sqq, ; 
death , 62 

TrlcamaToni!^ day ef Bdlganui’ violoiy, 16 
TcidentaniL A'm Trent 
Triiin. and. St Patriski 506 

Life e/ Patrifkjt oiled, 508 

THpU^liB, 224; iba gjorernqr briiu^a riiinfa 
mente to EanuliuBt 2S7; Arab demln ion 
eat«Qd» lo, 862, 366 iiq4 876; Axabe 
build sbi^ at, 693 

Tripobtana, rebdboli a^iniit VandAJa in, 
12; mibuuy dlatrictp 2L; fortmuea b, 
aS; 324: ttJaed te Egppl, 2117, 283 
TtoesinUt fert at, 38 

TrognUt Jehn^ general, di]b!ale iba Berbaimi 
14 

TroTBa, Biebop of- tiupua 
TmiiUep 166 »fl*f 

Trullan (Qubbtiitliiie] CoEmoll, eanona 
diawif Up by, 468; 412, 666 
Trnuibon, BiBbop of M^roia (Liobliotdt, 
528 aq. 

Tnatan, flan of Diman, 508 
Tnatba d^ DananDn 477 
Tndm, Btebem ef Idndlilanu!, dlM, 829, 
555; 580 

Tndnfk of iheChuars, tbe, impriHxiedp 418; 
diH, lb. 

Tfiffer, efltatcft elp 448 iqq. 

Tnlra* King ef tbe VMgothfl, BUooeedA 
CbmUla, 176 
TnilLnna, ^p 475 

Tniump Oatm^hia general p hddit Ailc*, 
161 

Tnniip S7D* 377 

TuigB^na, JTfeniah leader, landi in Iraland, 
868 




Indea^ 


885 


Turin. BtfUnMi o( BtreuM failed W, Slil 

ass 

Turin, Oiiritftld, Ttais q<, iMwliery ot, 

^ t. 

_ __ BA^npcHk tia\t Ml* lDiwD*i 

210 

inirk^BtiJir W 

Tutkii, the, m^ii aa einl»«^y to pErBl*, aW? 
Afli^ to noplfl, iht p KpA tl38 

timU, pq, i JuHtin El nfl^gotlalw wi^h^ 
271; &cxum tba dtcmowe, 27fl; and 
FenUi 27B; ftod tbo ebptQfa oi Con- 
Klantbiaplep KBO ; 4!^, 449 
tTmcan^p 6fl7 

TijBoinjfp DwidfiinE, DalsA rL Sw D#b"" 
dcduw, Kioff ai the Lodmixun^ 

TuBciit^ 301 p d«caritP oE, 

TustHif, ccueoanidp ft4S 
HiiiXiA {TudllaV erf UibadJi and Mtndi, 1^ 
Tu^, capital cf norila-ivEHi part orVii4^^oth!c 
Bpain, 103 
Tw^k BiTHTi 630 
TjaA^k toJccii Irt Ambsp US 
Trill] p EItet, 473, 610 
7Vj|»tC6ri nnptfrlftJ edial^ Ewaed, 40Jp 
ocu^otutifd bj tbo lAtonn ejhih, ip.; 
cdnUrcvcny cttQ«mtog* 401 Bq<i- 
T/f.r in gfluBdiiiB^dMi ni^Dlcgy* w 
Tjre, fjniid depoeea Several « Anli- 
ooh, 6 

TjTclk limll of Aw power, 490; IlmU 
cf Sloviine. popuUiioD p 446 
Treni, 36 pq^ 

^ UbiddalMi {Mftiidl}, ludfir of Iba F3iiml toa, 
370; m 

Ubudp bal^e Of, »1S iq. 

IT^ccb, aud SI Patriclik 600 
*ir:^lift iba KWi% ^norml* jeoceeasei of, In 
TribolLE, afl6 : caT^er, 803 sq,; lepntt- 
tiod. 363: dEatb,303; 370 
mdlla, Ariui biabop* ednppirefl a^zuiut 
Eecandi 17S 
Ulfilafi, cfMt 40J 

In ibe rontoB 431 

UtliMitf, iTibdued bj KbAlidp 839 
Ulpian (DomUiui UlptadU^], JnrlK, work 
ol, 66, 00 

Ulfltiirp Cbristijm mVBffSnni lOk 6M 
fUmurp takea Anbisffaa, 393 
* il tn Hn p 633 

tJuunndit, the, m, B5S, 3ii6m.: triumph 
tif, itM; And of rdn of, 3M, 377; WB, 
8TO; add tbs Fnmknp 831, 604k 010 

‘Uniljf tbe B&hEtnian odd MoraTiad 
Erethren, tbe, 4Sfl 
EpmEniler* 663 

Upaolii^t bealliEd 460k I 

4^; bealhad fciliVM at, 469 
Urban, ceont, ,S4tfJtdi6n 
UTbido, lalceii by Ptiaiderieu, 319 
TJfgil. BiEhop oL FcUll 
Urmi^ttbe I*ke elj S9B 
Undot AdEtraHEaEi noUe. allackd BrunbUdiP 
192 


UfdSbadpitGflpidp-200 

UibneEp 380 
UBkd.b, 3 

UHHuPd toEntde conlidniflg ^ 

Blniyed bj^^ndiiiak 394 
■Uliuuijn. 6^ Otbniiui 
Ctica+ 381 

U%iit Hesfk tbfl. 84 oq., 308^ ^ ^ 
Utneblp w fasinded by WilUb™dp 198+ 
Ss3: aboeah bnilt atp 5341 WiUibrdfd ^ 
685 &41: iendi maffEtmuiea 1* the 

BaiOfUB-, 310 




Yadbo, King of Sbe Lombards, 196 
Taiiiank laked by TbaododCk 117 
ValaWt 111 

Ytdu^i&ih oonp ot PhUippl&aa ^ 
TiijdjLl HEJlft, tbep 427 . 

Yajepcia, 103, 337; HermcDegila bamwied 
to, 170 

FaltmB, Empergr, 683 
YAlentine tlie Azmediad, deOeB Mart™, 
H91 Iiq.; C^uumr. 3B3; dAughtcr 

dtp mWTiaa CodfilJinji n> fftFi (sX*calad| 

393 

VfljQiilidiiin Ih EmpEFCHfrTSi 76, 105 
Vftlentinian III. EmpettKt ol ibe YfflEle 65* 
72k 7H 

YBdeaatInim. eHabftsay gL 370 note 
YnJUzianiK Emperor. WErewaWan tmMr+ 49* 
YrtlbAllp Odin lord ol, 483, 404; 493 
Vndkyrun,, IbCn 483 
Yftfi, bflkEdl^ HtrBcliuak 394 
VaHh latkd, 294 

Vandalfi In Africa, thdk 8; rcvoJtatidn 
amqdi^p 10; eciu|afln»di, 13 aq.t 13 a^t-t 
32* 39; 333+ 263; 4365 effeci of Ihd 
Empire (01+ 792 
Yanlr. the, 494 

Vaddes, ne^n dt LbD Bro>Wamcbj 118 
YjLFimgiuUk Ibn, drigiD cl, 481; ndo dVfif 
the Skva+ 484; 448; and Buapuizi Slavic 
457 

Yaru BakuTi, mada Ocant irf Ohiequimn* 
411: «fl; kilW. 414 
Variry* Kiw, 505 
Yaruj, K QvintillDi, 184 
VaHoniat 169+ 166p 168 aolf; Leoviglld in, 
160: 17-S; eotiqUBKcl by PepJdp 604: 377 
Yamn^t tbe, Etniggle tor iddepondeiice^ 
134. 169, m «qq., 177+ 179^ 195 
Vdt](!im, the, uaa- pra^eircd In Ubmrj 0 ^+ 

66 Bc, 

Veter (Jcm) tie la Ftoutorap 1S5, 872 
Yeiedai^t^csfl, 489 
Yellem^ Patercalwp 194 
Yeoan^tk* ForlddiktoE, BUhop ol Pblllftrflp 

poet, cStod^ 497, 300 
Vcoedb add the Slain, 480 
Vededl Sarmalan, 483 
VeoelLa. the FnmlJi in, HO: forma a 
dtt£at»*, 3285 codferred hj Pepba on the 

FaMp 688, 699; incladed In kLOgdetn of 
IlJy, 600; 696 
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Yiwliiuui kliEk defeated bj SarAfifini, 3^; 
tfmdB ;iL nirCB, 90^ 

YtfldWi undur MfltFol Kn tiMSkid rfiUi 
m ; iMt part of ItaJj left OBdftT 
lin^ rn;lE„ pfMtiini cf lllO 

234; momLlud mbjmlJdti lo iho ISmpLric^ 

23i5 -f Uil the SaTuicn ImhiiB, ; CbarlM 

the OfVAt nbi^ntfibEa clum %o, b24 

VEiltdtU (VEBtar)i 4^1 

Verdtiip atau^bLcf ol SaxiTPfii 611 ; 

bUboprtq fonad-cd At, 6XB; ClliiiH thff 
OfOftt Bin 6i4 

Yft]rduD'HiT-Mdii-B«. iDAkjwtMiiiA^tlthCloTif^ 
111' frt itfiinrt Tflfcal QZLl£Lq>riB0 dC, 16^ 
Yerdnu-flUl^ltettlW.BiiliDpHdt, S^A^erUan*, 
Eiispjdlue 

Ven^nU vIIIAi l^S 
VBiqgiltaAi BtPibdp at Alled^ IdtldTB at 
td, 264 iq h> 237 iq -1 odUaatr&tH AniinfftilM, 
616 

YdranHh bdLd bjr Gdtbt, 16; 61: taJcoii By 
AllsaLn^ 1^; 200; ioiTifldon to CliAfU* 

tilD GfHAi, 

Vflmn^K ah&m ot tortp fnam, 226 
Yemlamiiim- Bt AHmhb 
Yemip Biibop o( Bipollad, 113 

ViHla, 462 

Twivloi, Mt, TtBtoi^ of Barm Doarp 16 
Yeitoaoii 166 

Y4i3^faiw. ‘Dblodomlr iLiutv At, 117 
YiA Ftaminb. £*d PlAinMtEui Way 
Yieon^k tokDEL by Aliboln^ 106 
Yifllor I, Popd, Afid ihe dddVdJmoo of 
ScotlAnd, 600 m. 

VSdtdriioaiw VitariA 
YEt^trifflL)!^ Bishop of Bdtient tout to BriLaiD, 
600 

YianoOk 106; ddAth of At, 112; 

117; unt of A oittTopalltaii, 145; ia- 
icH^lad At, 476 

YifiimB, prariiDce oli diTidad Knlo two^ 145; 

Qragdlir’A uddwfi to diB biJhop+ 253 
VionfiO, KiTerK 129 

Yietme, Btnbopa nt. S^t Avitna, Didlor 
YldanoiUk 462 

Yl^niui, Pope. 26; deoied, 46; and the 
Thraa ChaptAlA contrararty, 47 aq.t 669; 
tnal^Mlad, bis Judtmtifai, 4T; biA 
CwtiEulltil*i 43; 295,246,026; 404 
Ylkingi, the, 42&, 431,433, 460 «q. 

YlHao^ tn &AT51* »1'H 0* Chajrlrt the 

QnAX, 640 aq.f 664 vq- 
VillaJoyOM. 164 
YilkliA^ 164 

VluiindUilaiD, Idft At^ 66 

Vtuo^nt, Bi, neUa of. bnatift^htto Parii^ 110, 
166; luonAHtdiy ofk faianddl. ih. 

Yl0d«nt, Biflhop of boQdfflPi AH 

Aiian, 169 

Yincyi ^tory of Chotlf* SlArtal al, 126 
ViailbATt KLnK of LtlB Oolbi, mnionniM 
SUvfl and 431; kllfend, tZl. 

Ylrglni at tbd liiAoi BflinH t^mplo of, 466; 

nnjphaLio powan of, 460 W|x 
Vbl^Dlbt tn BpiUo, 16; oaiabaiia a^Ufil 


ImpdriABftA, 1$; and tho Tbwdnflian 
Cdddp 5T; 100, 111 And OIdtia, 
113 sq.; lerrilaty t«da(»d,^ 114 100; 

119; Daeobertand, 125; 129, 133; cb.Vl 
p<idjtn; ondfor Tli«>dorlo« l6l; nndor 
AnmlArie, 162; under Atbanagildf 164; 
VDider t jwiTTEgHId, 165 aq^; nlL^dUS difl- 
linian amon^;, 166, 171 aq.; lagiilAitjon 
dtp ratarnMd, 173; 177; Jnvt ootupfr^ 
■q mBnu t, 181* and of kiiiifddm In SpAtn. 
1^ aqq-p 3Tl Bq.; oausM ol tAtl of 
bfcn^rttn <vE^ 167 aqq.f B72; mUnonw 
of Spain on^ 101; nlia lyirtem, 103; 
soant vutigot of Btaralaid and langnajjis 
rantaiuLng. 45.; ikrt of, 193; and Leondor 
of Se?ll!Oi 239; growth ol OAthalEidaiii 
Amougn 2S0 aq.; 502, 672; in^usnOfi dt 
Roma oot 762 
Flaw IFieCliNi, dtdd, 626 
Vlatnio, Bivnr, 419, 436^ 41!2p 434 nqq., 
449 p 45S 

Fifd ^ndrioAt, m tbp Libtr FoHt{^lU, 
olifld, 583 And nat£^ fiSO eq. 

YitolLan, Popa^ iccedvoa Coniiiuti 11 At 

Itomo, 304; mognlHd At CoDJUmtlnoplsH 
463; rejeota Jobn^a synodiCAli 404; 529; 
Appotnta TbEodoev dt Taiwaat^ A35i 573, 
697 

TlLalUn, IntciptetarT tent aa ambasgadoF to 
BaiaDp 266 

YllolLanilap ndpbflw of AnaslMiiu, n^dlt of, 
1; protnotion, 7; dEatbp it. 

YllidlB, Bishop of Milaii^ and [ho Throe 
Chaptora •oontroTeray., 46 
YltaUitSk gonenJ^ al Iba faalllB of Sotoebon, 
277 

Yllarbo^ embaasl dt Iho Pops to PdikdarinA 
at, 219 

VTtoHi (YktofIl^cQBb fcHmdad by 
169 

Yitnu 4 Yltnec, Vitr^+ Vitrq^^ origbiai foim 
of namei 151 

Yltiyi Bl^^barl mnrdaned Al, 126; or%Lcl ol 
HAmOh 

Vivilo, fiiabop of PaaSaU, 538 
Ybeop and Ibd tmnb of Bodedob, 186 
YLakbd fBcriudaniaiu], deBcrfbdd, 440 Aq. 
Ylasi. Set BoimaiiLaiu 
VocontiS, tbd, 484 
VdtgA,i BLv^er, 427 nqq, 

Vdllq, 456 

VoikboT, Blver* 420 
Vdltiimo lYdHinniu), BiF^r, 886. 582 
Yolculaniifl^ Biflbnp pt Toun, cxpellod^ 
U3 

YolyA^ 457 

Yolynyana fYolbyniana), tbo, 436 
Voi^fe* Mti, 110; Qldvia croaaes. 111; 

monaatorloe oi thd dijtdcl, 147; 461 
VougM (YouilU, Gampua Yocf p kvttJo 
only, 166 
VnJaan. 4(13 

Kuli^nCd, on oditiem of tbe F^^ram Judif uMt 

182 puiE^ 

Yultnmuap BItet, Sr# Yottumo 
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Bn' iulJjJl - Uti Julm 
Widr -AnkliB, 340 tq, 

Widr S 4 kk&. *5* 

Wj^i-r deitwtiini ol tnipArul 

tzmj »T 144 

W<U*lttdii& StBito, 626 
W«dckerBCLp ulud, 463 
WAldipcii^ LombajHl primt, An6 P*pftJ 
ebqtioD^ ^19; iUiPn 

WdM, 47&P 496; tha Dflwi BtU* kfl. 504^ 
SQ5, 514; \k^ hkhopftOf. And An^4jii^i 
519; 591; ^dwin oi DeLtK lu^ 69!^^ 
im343A4tkl«m in* idl; 543p 547; (Wwt) 
W'difhfln'i OAmpakgn a^aIubI. S53; Inc 
GtiiartAcluhi oop 560 ; (Sontli] d*vwi*lfid 
br OBa, 564; 571.663 
wJfd I, C&llph. 3544 pMpenlj^ al 
Ihei enjpirn linder,^ rtMlI* Mda&, 

373; invAiliw Imporiid leiritoirj, 416^419; 
prcpAns to CoafftaDtln-op^Ci 4JL5 

Wftllifibn XaksB kfiiithiak 414 

WaUocp Cfliin^lAn priikOT, 446, 449 
WflJpoi^. bolpa in tho wcrk ol B^alBuce^ 

Walter BowiEl (HowiiijJlJCr), Abbot oI Inijbi- 
cdimp oontlcLuca the Clirdplcli ol John ot 
Fordun. 509 
Wdbm, 475 

WHmbft. ot the VLdjjOthi. snpprcsBirt 

nl^lioiu, 179; enforees mdlSfiir Boniim, 
t5.; dotbiolied, iK: 1B6; 187, 193 
WAn^rooKb, baltloiUa B63 
iVfvndf^D, Si, and ths utamiAlXc mla-p 148 
WmkiL ibii NA^ai» oOiaikL of Khadlja, 
tTi]4EljnnB 306 

WftTfljicl, converted bj Ey^lAitqap 148 
WudAlc. inKriplion mi, 473 
Wmrnflbikf, iibbcil+ Fcpkn'a envnjp 9L6 
Wmmmiad (Wvnih ibn. on Ihm SUilno, 1S.3; 
150 

Wuh, the. 544 
WiU!hiJ%toii p 579 

Wmtcrlorda conntf. the Dwi id. 504 
M'mtlSng l^trwfc, 543 
Wsmlii, the. 57‘i 

Wernmwdtb, modiJiEjjy dtp 537; foEmned 
B^Bdict Bbeop^ 558, 373 
Wfllih, tlH, 476. 615> kmI Ocwmldp 

545 ' 503 

Wdsb Church, the, wh blihopa of, 409 
iVcudfif the, ori^n ol ine tanEtt 436; 4S8p 
457 

WccJwak, DjoniiAteiy (cmiided mtr 553 
WiAmcl I, Kitl^ Oi IkihEimiA. AW 
WcTgcId, Ot lh« Frmnka, 149 aq,; ct the 
LofflbnifdPT 309+ at Ihu EdRilah, S6fs ^1,; 
ol th4 J3civndl:QA.^mi]a, 639i 034 
Wwer, Hivex, 582, 610 aq.; timmaam defttlid 
oKm 613| bocindAi^ cl diocw ct \Vomi«i 
513 

the eobvenicn et, 523. 645 ; 

547; Bd^m£iDfjaf.053; hy Mmcia., 

553; fiS7, 650; C^wmllm supreme In, 
5Wi develops under Ino, 561t 503; 
oppoBee Mcrcim. 504; W5; Kwlml Rride^ 


ha, 666 iqq^^ 063; the witmn in, 559; 
mldcftden \n, 370 

WeelAOiie. gmnied to the mbbiHnt BccDlTexi. 
338 iq, 

W«t Anglea (HiKmusimj, 559 
Wcibsrnm. m part ot MoreLm. 344, 346 
Wwt ^dtt hidjjdoin of, 549 
WostminstcT Ahbcji perhmpA toiandsd bj 

ottm, m 

WeffimoTelKtid, 474 311 

WeBiphmlim, 

\?eilph&limtie> tViSp Smioa iuh-tribe, »d- 
qnan&d, 610 sq« 

West SmiOM. tbct 3l9p wa, 5^5, 543p WO; 
defcmied, 553; imdeT Ccftdvrallm^ 560; 
immoh Cndtlon, 361; mm Imr im 

BarEofd, 354 
W«t WeedhAji B72 
Wctli, monk, eii«l, 626 
Wcxfofd^. oonni^, 307 
Whmrfc, Bifferp 545 
Whelp CfLitJet Jnaertpilcn mi. 473 
WhUhy IBtreoiicefaiklfcji 4S^ ; znadMteTy ofp 
625, 552 

Whithj, Ihfl Monk oit oSted^ 237 
Whithy, Bjmed nt 328; hnportmnDs ot* 
531, 6S4; 352; decidoEklp 634 
Whilbcrti. Cmndidm Cmtlk 
Wiehort, tEiiMlonarr td Friallhr 535 
Wacbert, mbbot of FtSUIiU, mfzki with 
St Bcdltmee, W8 

Wicklow, 505; Bt Fitrick Imnda titaiT. 305 
WiduMnd, WeeLphmlmn chief, Ohi ua 
DeiiEflArk^ Oil? head* revalip 613; TOb- 
mittf, 43,; bmpliiSed. lk,; le^adJ off ie,; 

Wighmrd, Ulihoi^eliKi of CminlCEbuiT. 539+ 
697 

Wiebt, Iile of, 360 aq.i 353. 658, 360 
Wif;l0wn, cocntj, Ali eq. 

WibUfLad. King ot Kent, frtos ihc tmnd of 
the clergy ftom dnofi, 36L; 362 
Wilfred, ptiietwt ut Eiam«. mi the battle 
of Sclnebon, 277 

miitrld, St, Btebop of York, and the 
Brllimh Cboreb, 300; lukd eborch mask^ 
324; consccniidd, 395+ 553^ work in 
Suseei. 695 sq., 63S; In FrlabH 606; 
opposition in Iccim mififflatamrlce, 354; 
tu^ Abbot o! Stminicrrd, ih.i mi ]lipoii+ 
334 S 4 ^; And Theodore gI Toniu, 536; 
mpWF» to the Pope. 330 eqq.; miLdB 
hi^np ot IjiriceftieTt 639 ; 365; mppemls 
mgAln to liome, 362 ; biehrqi dt Herhmm, 
ibr, dwlb, th.; 363*702 
WLl#lm. fmlhe/ ot WUtthreid, 563 
Willehid. Bhihop of Worms, pUsaLonjiiy to 
the SmioDS, 615; oindc bUbop, 612 
}Fitif haln, the, 029 

WllLimm Ip ibe Ccmqiltrror, King ol Englpina+ 
551 

WilliAm, mhrgrmve, delemta the Franxm, 
555 

WiUilHdd. helps Id ihe work oi Bonifmoe> 
338 
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WUlibrc^nl iClemcnU, CbriitlAJi niiiiddiu^7> 
foEmda H« olT 129, JI35; ISu; 

ediiicMIdDh 4^1 odEiKcntioii, vdvb, 
Lf?. ^ mAdc ArablH^op {>t UtltKbtp 536; 
iknd BoiiLFw^ iC9^ 

WHtildn.. 551 iq. 

WUtlL^ tlldp Id tbo Fruiltii, C14 

Wlnlwrip m-otik, 5^6 

WmdmtftTp kajdriptidD tA^ 476; bloho^c 
forqildoii Ati 553; bdootnu tlio capiLiiJ 
dI Wea&ex, 553; fi« redEi»d, 561 ^ 5^ 
Windie^tcrp Bishop* of- +?« i^tlberl, 
Dimieh Win! 

WlndLiKlL-MjLIrcJ, 263 
Wlof IhA, 456 

Wsnip Blubopdf WdAdas. (WiniibAetarl^ 

vpi^ii of LoaddQ, 536 

WlcwMdp liiTOr, roM& ddfcfitod hi tba 
fEnd of, 547. 556p 568 
Wlil|^H« Elii^ at Uu Ootlut In IlAlfp 18; 
dlAtilod kioK. 15; nomtifttct with Bdl- 
iinpiuiLedp £5.; 113; ivei^l- 
ntes wHh tbo amu of Claris, 113 
WitiuL, King of Ibo ViaigoLbs, psiqi^-d In- 
LeiiuJ policy of, 183; dcfeata BjEiLn|iqe$, 
ib. i di»ib, misfortimdti of family of. 
182 M]q. 

WltlH, Biahdp of BOmhoTg^ 533 
\?itttric, ooEidtH ccHispLrefi ngain^it Ikcfuedp 
173; nbtiiA ngikliiat LiowjL 173 
WocingHAp tbcT 534 
Wodanp .^OdJn 
WofiVra, 131! 

Woguliabiui^t I>4RQb«lt defeated ol, 467 
WoEnimir^ CikiiiitLiaji witten, 449 j hoJps 
FnuikA agHiaBt tE# Aviuii, 603 
WoUfinni^nvD, Iho, $38 
Wdlliiip laLumi, 437p 444 
Wortt^r, Gnible bE^op^a sh fof the 
EvLoewp 557| Iftndboi^ of, 5$3; aod 
Offa. 666 ; 543 
WoKfvimhLrop 545, 651 p 573 
Wonna, fnsorE^ioD atp 47S; MAylicId hold 
alt 606; AsMinhlr of ibo Empiia h^d 
at, 010 

Wortn*. llkhop of- WillcLAd 
Wrekio, Ibo, 513 

WmKi^nmrnio, tbop 543 55lt btihonfie 
for, 567. 600 

Wamburi^, dioMH fdood^d, 538; 540 
Wdrabor^, Biibop of^ ^ Burcliani 
WulThfirr, King of Uloiola,. aendJi mE44ioiuiTT 
to Eshi, 529; jmd Bishop WEaE, 5S0; 
acoHtiDO, 562; mtlila/y ■TinnriiCM. £6., 
553; 654; and WiEfrid, 565; deaiht 667 
, M«yoir at tfao FW^judo En AiutruEa, 

Wiilfjitaii, oSifld. 43^ 

WyqlEf^ Jobn, 468 
Wje, Ritnr^ 564 

Yabya, wtntfy raided by, 407 

I'^amaniap 334. 33$ aqq^ 

Vftmaniles, 340 
Yaimoythp Oraii, 534 


Yaimuk^ BiWt hottlfl ofp 342 eqq.p 353 
¥alimb. i^Modlna 
TaUd Ip Calipb, WEi^gei CoPalaiitiRopitp 
354p 307; ppocUiniedaOph, 350; ailaoks 
M«oca, 3^; deaUipt^^: 400; and 'Ckha, 
368; 630 

Turd n. Caliph, 663 

YtaXd Iba AM Bofy5n, genemlp dafeats 
imporEal tii>opBp 340 ; tmhc^ FaloaUno^ 

346; dcAth, 346 

¥a^i gcneralp havadas lavuia, 414 
Yaald, Dommuidl Arab Oeat, 687 
YdJoT Poitp tho, En Bril^, 528 
Ycmaa (YuDfuiil, 35, 41; ibo land oi th^ 
SaboaaEU, 303; 333 
Yfimdfilites^, thfl, 129 

Yezdtgczd LL| , King of Fdista, aocw^lcm ofp. 
339; itilTBaliB fmm Ch^siohen, 347; tight, 
348; d«ath, 45. ^ 

Yp^nutUlp 4Bl 
YoeioBt BEvor, 400 

Yorkp lo b« a mctn]polElu;i sw, 25$, 518; 
biBoppiioPB at^ 473, 476; oarly British 
■AOp 489; Hirly CbnetiiLii roTEca foued atp 
501; Edwin baptEeod at. 623; Ukun by 
CAdwoJlon. 626, 544; 546; tEin of ac# 
tmusfsrred to^ 66S; d[vld«d. 560; 
568; madfi an aPcbbEibonria, 668; ncbool 
^ df, founclEdp 573; luid Jioain, 574 
York, Bbhjom and Ambbishopt of* Srf 
BhorEDi, ^bart, John of BavErlar. 
Paqlinui, ^frid 

IcnksliEni 474; exceptional knowlodi^ of 
musb in, 624; 543, 557; chanurtoi of 
YillagBs mp 672 
Y24iuf, Aiarx , mlos Sicily, 868 
kOsuf Bolnkkin, FulmltiD- raramocr of 
Africa, 878 

Yverdun in Switzorlandi luHaiptioa at. 


Zabp hroBght under imperial rnli, 13 
Zah, Blvara, gTeat«r and lesaer, 298 
ZBOharLu, Pope, meEtes Carloman Into 
rolLgjon, 131; aidi Lint&rand iq^tist 
EpolotOp 214; ohAmoter, 538; and BooE- 
faec, 538 aq., 388 aq.; a^d Pepin's 
questionp 678 ™.; mad the LombJxda, 
580; nipll*i to r^in, 681; death, 582j 
S30 jwite- 094; pbtttinH eitEes from 
Biutpiraadp 886 

^anhiirias, PalrEardb of Jemaalom. carried 
capiiTo into E^onia, 28€ 

Zmihan ai, imperial amUwtador to PenLi* 
^2; PHOud EnihMiypa74; third embawy, 
iv.; fnarih embuny. 275 
Zi^ariu, pHoit, animy frotn Jern mliitrt to 
Cnarjas the Gre 4 itp 794 
Zeptoa UbCp 282 

Eho ‘Amr, a famous 306 

Zaid Ebn Mkritba, adopted'wn of bfabtomol, 
□AfiiAled and kllledp 823 u. 

(o^s Ui indtpeiJeat itate, Ite; 
taken tj l«)Ti|!ild, 166 
Zanwand, 22$ 
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Sei FesjSAii 

a ^liKnifch , ftrohdauan. uud wnrt 
to Juirtid n. ^ 

ZsmAjrohUfl, ^Mnlf 370 aiuf 

Zhud, Eidp«ror^ liio «ITiiceHi trCFm 

the d^plfchft, S; nlid^ Fol^i 
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